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Pa radoxically, however, in reading 
Koch's anal sis of Principles of Behavior, 
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general approach to theory construction 
which Hull employed. Hull used the tech- 
niques of the highly successful physical 
sciences as a model, believing that a hypo- 
thetico-deductive behavior theory, state 1 
in exact quantitative form, might ulti 
mately be achieved. He believed further 
that the most efficient way to attain sm 
goal is to use tentative approximation iis 
an ultimate theory as à frame of refe H 
while working toward more rigoro » Pis 
mulation, more exact quantificati es 
more general applicability. mana 
Koch does not she ‘6 ` 
he Aeris EUN Mm 
s that there may 
t De 


n principle, ov ias 
«on realizin 
alizing hy 
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way of proprioceptive feedback from 
characteristic responses to 5» which be- 
come separately connected to S;. The 
elimination of mediating responses brings 
much greater flexibility with no loss of 
rigor. 

Second, the new formulation incorpo- 
rates a ‘‘stimulus-reinforcement view" 
which dispenses with need reduction as an 
essential condition for learning. The 
growth-rate of SRS increases with the 
absolute valence of S» and positive 
valence may stem in part from previous 
need-reduction (cathexis), but the possi- 
bility of learning with an unvalenced Sz is 
admitted, and, furthermore, a negative 
5» (need increment) is held to produce as 
rapid learning as a positive S» of the same 
absolute valence. This change facilitates 
the derivation of latent learning and 
permits a more realistic interpretation of 
the effects of punishment than is afforded 
by Hullian theory. 

Third, the new formulation recognizes 
the possibility of learning based on 
sensory conjunction alone, without the oc- 
currence of response. Not only may a 
neutral stimulus acquire cathexis as a 
result of temporal contiguity with a 
valenced one, but under certain condi- 
tions new expectancies may be established 
aS a consequence of purely afferent 
events. Given a mnemonised expectancy 
3:555, resulting from the close temporal 
Sequence 5, — Ri — S, an inferred ex- 
pectancy S,R,S* will be created by the 
temporal contiguity of S, with some 
valenced stimulus S*. (The 
postulate 


inference 
» introduced to account for the 
results of certain experiments on latent 
learning, actually is unnec ary; the 
authors to the contrary notwithstanding, 
secondary cathexis will accomplish the 
purpose equally well if the mnemonized 
expectaney can be established with an 
Se of zero valence.) The door is thus 
opened to a more careful consideration of 
the question of perceptual learning. 


I HESE adva 


ances, it may be well to 
note, are made on a rel 


) atively narrow 
front -the new Postulates, designed to 
“explicate not so much ‘Tolman’ as ‘an 
expectancy theory,’ " take no account of 
a variety of problems (such as perceptual 
organization, recognized — by Tolman 
though treated somewhat cavalierly by 
him) which the authors consider “logi- 
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cally irrelevant" to the expectancy 
principle—and even on that narrow front 
a number of reassuring lines of communi- 
cation with the popular Hullian tradition 
are maintained. The formal link alone 
should have tremendous therapeutic 
value; an expectancy labeled 5;R;S; and 
introduced in the context of a quasi- 
quantitative postulate may perhaps en- 
gender no more anxiety than an 5//;. In 
addition, there are significant substantive 
continuities. For one thing, this is a re- 
sponse theory, admitting of no “environ- 
mental” expectancies. Tolman has been 
criticized for failing to pay sufficient at- 
tention to the translation of knowledge 
into action, and MacCorquodale and 
Meehl, in an attempt to avoid this diffi- 
culty, “put R in...at the beginning.” 
Every bit of learned behavior is traced to 
the activation of an expectancy which is 
defined in terms of a specific response; 
even inferred expectancies, established by 
sensory contiguity alone, make explicit 
reference to response. Furthermore, 
tissue-need (albeit “nonphysiological’’) 
continues to play an important part in the 
new formulation. While valence takes the 
place of drive in the familiar multiplica- 
tive formula for reaction-potential, posi- 
tive valence derives often from previous 
need-reduction (cathexis) and always 
from deprivation (need strength). Un- 
fortunately, these ties to the Hullian 
tradition, which will undoubtedly win for 
the new formulation a certain amount of 
respectful attention that it otherwise 
might not receive, are maintained at sub 
stantial cost. 

Consider the problem of form. In Tol- 
man’s hands, expectancy theory is loose 
and inductive, as befits the data. There 
are gaps, but the gaps are in full view. In 
the hands of MacCorquodale and Mechl, 
the emphasis is deductive, rigor is more 
apparent than real, and ignorance lies 
hidden in the postulates. 


Consider the emphasis on response. 
With environmental expectancies ruled 
out, the theory cannot begin to deal with 
the phenomenon of cl 


al conditioning 
(with which Tolman also had a certain 
amount of difficulty) or with the related 
findings which point to the development 
of what might be termed elicitor-equiva- 
lence. It should be obvious, for example, 
that conditioned salivation cannot. be 
traced either to a mnemonized or to an 


inferred SRS. Meat powder cannot play 


the part of Ss to salivation’s R, because 
the temporal sequence is wrong; saliva- 
tion never antedates the US until the 
conditioning to be explained has taken 
place. Nor can meat powder be cast in the 
role of S* (with the CS as S») except on 
the farfetched assumption of a previously 
established expectancy involving saliva- 
tion as A, and the CS as expectandum. 
When a noxious US, such as unavoidable 
shock to a limb, is employed, there is a 
problem of valence as well as a problem of 
temporal sequence; with shock as ex- 
pectandum, reaction. potential. becomes 
negative, and there can be no activation. 
Is it surprising that the authors should 
have failed to think through the relation 
of their formulation (however tentative 
or “programmatic” they may have con- 
sidered it) to the Pavlovian paradigm? 
Not really; classical conditioning is quite 
out of vogue nowadays. But what of the 
more popular experiments on ‘acquired 
drive’? A rat is trained to escape shock by 
Rı (Stage D. Then buzz is paired re- 
peatedly with brief shock under condi- 
tions in which the occurrence of A, iS 
prevented (Stage I). In test trials, buzz 
alone is found to elicit Ry at a level beyond 
that attributable to stimulus generaliza- 
lion (as determined in control 
Comparable resultsare obtained when the 
temporal sequence of Stages I and I is 
reversed. The new postulates lead us to 
expect. that buzz will be negatively 
cathected, but they do not help us 10 
understand why buzz should elicit Ri. 


runs). 


ANIM finally, the importance at- 
tached to deprivation. While negative 
valence stems directly from the properties 
of stimuli, positive valence is said to 
depend on “the time interval 
satiation.” Some such lack of symmetry 
is undeniably nec 


since 


ary, but the concep- 
ce to modern work on 
motivation. The evidence marshalled by 
Young clearly demonstrates that positive 
as well as negative effects may arise 
directly out of receptor-functions. 

One may wonder, too, whether the 
questions on which the new theory i$ 
silent are in fact “logically irrelevant" t9 
what its authors regard as their central 


tion fails to do jus 


concern. Can the problem of perceptual 
organization really be with 
equanimity in the construction of 4 
postulate intended to. define the condi? 


ignored 


y 
| 


tions under which expectancies develop? 
Can the paradox of partial reinforcement 
be shelved pending the delineation of the 
basic learning categories? Here is the casy 
road to another premature crystallization 
(as Maier has put it) that may be as 
suffocating as the one which we have so 
long endured and from which we are only 
now beginning the recover. 

In all, I prefer to take my Tolman un- 
translated and unabridged. The times 
being what they are, however, the edition 
at hand (like the journey of Mohammed 
to the mountain) will serve a useful 
function, 
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Verplanck’s Analysis of 
Skinner 


By Murray SIDMAN 
Waller Reed Army Medical Center 


ANY of the characteristics of the 

other monographs in Modern 

Learning Theory are shared by 

WSs Verplanck’s critique of B. F. Skinner. 
They are tightly organized, intricately 
reasoned, self-consciously rational, and 
logic lly sophisticated to a degree far 
exceeding the demands of the theories 
under consideration. Tt is tempting for a 
reviewer to play the game according to 
the same rules, simply adding a few more 
Pages in kind, Verplanck's subject matter, 
however, posed one problem that did not 
have to be faced by the other critics. AS 
Verplanek correctly pointed out, the 
theoretical in Skinner's 
Carlier wri 


constructions 
ngs have since been aban- 
doned by their originator and by others 
Working framework. 
im- 


: within a similar 
Such Concepts as “reflex reserve,’ 
mediate reserve," “reflex strength,” 
“envelop,” are of historical interest only, 
although the data they attempted to 
explain are still with us. This review, 
therefore, will be confined largely to some 
of the less formal, currently relevant as- 
Peets of Verplanck's appraisal. 

Mong with his generally sound analysis 
2 Ue above theoretical concepts, 
erplanck has, in several instances, con- 
Structed intricate logical nets to catch 
“Dirical fish, As an example, we may 
si © the treatment of Skinner’s definitions 
9i Stimulus, reflex. 
Skinner's 


response, and 


discussions of these concepts 


may be called “theoretical” only in the 
sense that the problems treated are basic 
to any formal theory of behavior. Defini- 
tions resulting from the analyses were 
not, as Verplanck would have it, a set of 
theoretical constructs, although they 
have been utilized as such by some 
theorists. Skinner's method of conceptual 
is proceeds first by identifying the 


analy: 
essential operations giving rise to the 
term. Once the basic operations have been 
identified, the concept is examined in its 
‘pure’ form; that is to say, uncluttered 
by properties resulting from philosophi- 
cal, logical, or other types of precon- 


ceptions. 

Such operational anal yields em- 
pirical definitions, e.g., of stimulus and 
response. For this reason it was somewhat 
surprising to read Verplanck’s clearly im- 
plied, logically derived conclusion that 
experiments performed by Skinner and 
others on stimulus generalization, re- 
sponse differentiation, matching, even 
visual psychophysics with animal sub- 
jects, are impossible as a consequence of 
the definitions of stimulus and response. 
Perhaps Verplanck's logic foundered when 
he failed to distinguish between the 
definition of classes of events called 
stimuli or responses, and the specification, 
in physical terms, of particular members 
of these classes. While the label stimulus 
may be applicable to an event only after 
it has been shown to affect the behavior 


of the experimental organism, the pre- 
experimental specification of the event 
requires only that it bear some relation 
to the behavior of the experimenter. 


" ResBhlen 
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Although Skinner's theoretical Sys- 
tem has met the end that is inevitable 
for all such creations, his systematic ex- 
perimentation continues to flourish, This 
is a state of affairs incomprehensible to 
many. Verplanck makes several attempts 
to wring some sort of a theory from the 
experimental data. A series of positively 
accelerated sections (“scallops”) on a 
cumulative response curve becomes, for 
him, a theoretical issue, since a scallop 
may not be recognized by a person to 
whom cumulative curves are unfamiliar, 
The same criticism may be made of any 


visual or other sensory experience. Again, 
the operant-respondent distinction is 
treated as a theoretical whim. This 
dichotomy, however, can be abolished 
only by experimentation. It will be neces- 
sary to demonstrate that behavior known 
to be governed by its consequences can be 
conditioned according to a Pavlovian 
formula, and that Pavlovian-conditioned 
behavior may be manipulated by varying 
its consequences. 

To be fair to Verplanck, it must be 
pointed out that he fully recognized that 
the type of analysis he was attempting 
would be considered irrelevant by propo- 
nents of Skinner's system. There are, 
nevertheless, some criticisms of the em- 


pirical aspects of the program that 
deserve clarification. 
The outstanding characteristic of 


Skinner's approach is neither a rejection 
of theory nor a concentration on data 
gathering. It is, rather, a program of 
technique. development. What are the 
most powerful methods for gaining con- 
trol over the behavior of the individual? 
(Verplanck has made the common error 
of calling the S 
"technique." 


inner box Skinner's 
"It is difficult to understand 
Why experiments on the many reinforce- 
ment schedules, on aversive 


techniques 
of control, on imitative and cooper. 
behavior, to name only a few, 


ative 
must be 
lumped together as one technique.) That 
technique development has 
more rapidly than has the 
numbers to the resulting d 


proceeded 
assignment of 
ata ds a feature 
of Skinner's own investigative behavior 
not a logical characteristic of his systm. 
There have been enough » 


> Bg instances of 
quantification to indie 


t ate that the 
miques are highly adaptable 
cedures. But whether an 


tech- 
to such pro. 
| experimental 
is to be devoted to the discoye 
chnique 


PON 


ry 
‘sor to the refinement ol 


old ones will be determined by many 
factors, not the least of which is the 
current status of the science. It is not un- 
reasonable to argue that Skinner’s meth- 
od of investigation vields the type of 
information currently most needed. 
That the techniques of behavioral con- 
trol double in function as techniques of 
analysis seems to be unrecognized by 
Verplanck. He apparently feels that 
the control of certain important variables 
is not sufficiently precise for analytic pur- 
poses. Yet, in the midst of criticizing the 
experimental control as ambiguous be- 
cause temporal parameters of reinforce- 
ment are determined by the responding 
animal, he makes 
ment that, “this 


the astonishing state- 
ambiguity of experi- 
mental control serves to reveal new and 
orderly phenomena of behavior” (p. 
290). In spite of Verplanck’s labored 
demonstration that an orderly curve may, 
indeed, result from the chance alignment 
of a large number of uncontrolled vari- 
ables, it would seem rather farfetched 
to attribute the continuing demonstra- 
tions of orderliness achieved by Skinner’s 
experiments to a sy: ' 


stematic and deliber- 
ate neglect of experimental control. The 
animals are not “free” to determine the 
temporal parameters of reinforcement, 
Which are imposed by the schedules set 
up on the programming apparatus just as 
inevitably as if they were manipulated 
by confining the subjects in a retention 
chamber or by withdrawing the lever. 
Temporal and other variables are not 
only manipulated, but also identified, by 
means of scheduling techniques. 

Thus we find experiments in which the 
traditional problem of delayed reinforce- 
ment is illuminated through 
that takes advantage of the 


à technique 
unique be- 
havioral characteristics generated by a 


fixed-interval | reinforcement Schedule, 


experiments in which the temporal v 


r ari- 
ables imposed by 


a scheduling tape are 


identified by programming different 
schedules in tandem, and experiments 
utilizing the technique of chained 
schedule 


'5 under stimulus control to in- 


vestigate the. phenomena of secondary 
reinforcement, The latter studies have 
revealed powerful 


new variables that 
commonly accepted 
temporal parameters of Secondary rein- 
forcement appear insignificant. (Nor did 
Verplanck recognize data of this sort as 
one of the factors responsible for the 
"isolation" of Skinner's system.) 


make many of the 
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There is to be noted, finally, the 
cavalier treatment afforded conventional 
statistical techniques by Skinner and his 
associates, a treatment condemned by 
Verplanck, infuriating to many psycholo- 
gists, and the despair of editors who must 
keep one eye on accepted practices and 
the other eye open for unconventional 
advances. Skinner's rejection of "con- 
fidence-level statistics” derives from his 
clearly stated interest in the behavior of 
the individual. This interest dictates an 
experimental design different from that 
generally used in psychology. Instead of 
running groups of animals and averaging 
their data, it becomes necessary to run 
individual animals through all of the 
experimental manipulations. Each animal 
thus constitutes a replication of the 
experiment, which not only affords an 
opportunity for detecting differences 
among animals, but also actually imposes 
the obligation to report them and, where 
possible, to explain them. The procedure 
of treating differences among animals as 
lawful, rather than as examples of the 
capriciousness of nature or of the experi- 
mental techniques, provides Skinner with 
one of his substitutes for statistical 
treatment, Experimentation is continued 


until the variables responsible for 
"deviant" behavior are identified. A 
corollary of this point of view is that any 
behavioral effect repeatedly demon- 
strated in the same animal is a lawful 
phenomenon. Failure to observe the 
effect in other animals reve an ig- 


norance of the relevant variables but in 
no way negates the original finding. 

An additional substitute for confidence- 
level statistics is the repeated demon- 
stration of behavioral phenomena in new 
experimental situations. For example, 
instead of using a large group of animals 
to demonstrate the behavior character- 
istic of fixed-interval reinforcement 
schedules, Skinner makes the original 
demonstration in two or three subjects. 
He then goes on to utilize the char- 
acteristic fixed-interval behavior as one 
of the tools for investigating conditioned 
reinforcement, chaining, delayed rein- 
forcement, multiple stimulus control, 


drive interaction, drug effects, temporal 
discrimination, 


conditioned ^ aversive 
stimuli, simple and complex discrimina- 


tion. Thus each of these experiments, in 


addition to revealing new data, acts as a 


confirmation of the original finding. The 
process of s 


tematic investigation con- 


tinucs, with the new findings generating 
additional experiments whose results 
serve to confirm or modify earlier con- 
clusions. 

Skinner's criterion of acceptability of 
experimental data is not the confidence 
level of the statistics, but one's degree of 
confidence in the competence and in- 
tegrity of the experimenter. The experi- 
menter’s skill and integrity are main- 
tained, in turn, not by his statistics but 
by the traditional principles of repli- 
cability by others and of the consistency 
of data when the 


z are applied to new 
techniques. A 
requirement of significance at the .001 
level is in no sense an adequate substitute 
for the more laborious but eventually 
self-corrective 
replication. 
Strangely enough, Skinner's alterna- 
s are regarded 


situations and with new 


process of systematic 


tives to statistical analy 
as radical by many contemporary psy- 
chologists, including, apparently, Ver- 
planck. In the sense that Skinner's mode 
of operation antedates the statistical 
approach and is regarded with the high- 
est respect when used in other scienc 
he may be considered one of the conserv- 
atives of modern psychology. 
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Estes’ Analysis of Lewin 


By Dan L. ADLER 


San Francisco State College 


rom W. K. EsrES' assumption 
that "learning theorists" (define! 
as S-R or association. theorists) 
are a Good Thing, it follows 
that “field theorists" are a Bad Thing. 
Estes begins his polemic by noting 
the distinction between field and nonficld 
theories in physics and dismissing the 
notion that the distinction is meaningful 
in the realm of. psychological theories: 
For him, no "true" field theory exist? 
among the latter, This summary disposal 
of field theory in psychology is curious: 
indeed, until one realizes that Estes 1$ 
claiming for field theorists what they do 
not claim for themselves 


for him 


a complete (0T 
even partial) analogue to modern phy- 
sical theory. 

A survey of Lewin's early article? 
(1917-1922), for example, would fail t? 


substantiate the accusation that “Lewin 
capitalized upon the immense prestige 


of relativity theory, proposing to revolu- 


ionize psychological theory by wholesale 
application of what he conceived to be 
the concepts and methods of physics” 
(p. 341). What Lewin did attempt—and 
this statement must be viewed in proper 
historical perspective—was to supplant 
scalar with vector notions of motivated 
behavior. If Lewin is “in bondage to 
mechanical models of classical physics” 


SIC 


because he has espoused the concept of 
directed action (p. 320), he is at any rate 
accompanied by most ‘learning theorists.” 
They suffer less merely because no one, 
as yet, has classified them as would-be 
phy: 


ts. 

Estes’ claim that field theorists have 
made little use of partial differential 
equations and presumably, therefore, do 
not qualify as field theorists, emphasizes 
only the question of how one may define 
ficld-theoretical ps 


"chologv by criteria 
other 


than those of field-theoretical 
physics. Lewin has made this point clear, 
but nowhere Estes acknowledge 


does 


Lewin’s comments upon the definition of 
the field at a given time (in this respect). 
although the appropriate reference ap- 


Pears in his bibliography. Neither does 
1 ) 


“stes appear to have read Lewin's d 
Yon of constructs in field theory or his 


Criticism. of premature formalization in 
Psychology, 


After sounding the death knell for field 
theory, Estes di cts the remains vector 
Psychology and its learning aspects. 
Unfortun 


ately, his program is not carried 
out with scientific regard for preservation, 
but With a carelessness appropriate to 
things which, if well buried, must cer- 
tainly be dead, 

Paradoxically, Estes complains that 


“Win's coordinating definitions are not 
yet : 


defined in terms of observable be- 
navior or environmental events (p. 327). 
Net he 
hodologi 
one 


condemns the topological and 
cal structure because “in every 
Of these cases... the concept is Co- 


ordina 
dinated to concept 


5 a psychological 
which pu = 


s lo some aspect of behavior 


reviewer's], never to inde- 


: refe 
litalies the 
ae à] 1 = i 
Pendently manipulable variables or inde- 
Pendently (p. 335). 
Vh: T c 
n Estes undoubtedly seeks is a 
““Mer-type coordination; he fails to 
90 . ; hn 
j Mt out that Lewin coordinates defini- 
ions with; Š 
i ns within the nomological network and 
Sts the « Fe jul: 
55 the constructs (and their interrela 


observable events" 


the application of inde- 
and 
events. A 


tionships) by 
pendently manipulable 
independently 
glance at the literature on decision time, 


variables 
observable 


level of aspiration, rigidity, and satiation 
could readily establish this point. At the 
same time, these studies demonstrate that 
prediction is Lewin's 
theory (see p. 332), that upon occasion 
it is derived from 
lated situations" (see p. 326), and that 
it is often directly applicable to the broader 
aspe m of human behavior (see p. 326). 
In so brief a review we cannot touch 
uponallof the issues raised by Estes. When 
they have been stated as i they 
have a rightful place in his critique. A 


possible from 


experimentally iso- 


ues, 


Kurt LEWIN 


certain amount of exasperation is engen- 
dered, however, by his introduction of 
imputation and pronunciamento, which 
have no place in an evaluation des igned 
to be a methodological analysis. Un- 


fortunately, these items constitute the 


foundation for his complete and ir- 
revocable rejection of both the nomologi- 
cal network of Lewin's theory and its 
experimental. fruits. f S40? 

Perhaps, then, a note of caution is in 
place here. Just as constructs may be 
underdetermined or may vary in definite- 
ness at different. stages of rese 
mav undergo changes commensurate with 


arch or 


so too may the criteria 


new observations 
of construct validity be altered. It is not 
for any psychologist to say that his are 
the true and ultimate criteria of such 
validity, nor that they are a reasonable 
basis for the annihilation of another's 


theory. 


$$ x 


Mueller and Schoenfeld's 
Analysis of Guthrie 
By Epwin R. GUTHRIE 
University of Washington 


EADING C. G. MUELLER 
W. N. SCHOENFELD's analy: 
my 


and 
s of 
published statements on 
learning theory was, as I wrote Schoen- 
feld, much like viewing one’s self in a 
mirror with better than adequate light- 
ing. They had read everything relevant, 


had read with understanding, and had 


written with great objectivity. Their 
report brings out clearly the differences 


in our points of view. The chief difference 
concerns the nature of the data available 
to the psychologist describing learning. 

We would probably agree that the 
occasions for action used by a stimulus- 
response account are, in any specific case, 
analy. into component physical 
forces. They are light, sound, pressure, 
chemical action, and so forth; but I 
believe they are more than this, for we 
should never make a beginning toward 
the description and prediction of be- 
havior in these terms. The important 
characteristic of stimuli as the occasions 
for action is their patterning. Patterns 
of physical stimuli are effective as pat- 
terned (not as patterns, as the Gestalt 
psychologists urged) and with very 
minor reference to intensity or other 
purely physical characteristics. 


able 


What is here meant may be approached 
from a different direction. From my point 
of view the questions that psychologists 
must undertake to answer (questions not 
faced by the physicist or the physiolo- 
gist) are like: What will the kitten do the 
next time it sees the dog? How can this 
pupil’s habit of responding 65 to 7 x 9 
be changed to 63? Such questions involve 
observables different 


physics 


irom the ob 


ables of chemistry, 


and 


^al observations involve observer 


judgements in reading scales or in inter- 
preting such patterns 
atomic particles on 
But the * 


as the tracks of 
à sensitized plate, 
i variables! with which psye 
gists must deal, though they are features 
of the real world and are physical events 
are not describable in physical A 
They are classes of physic 
which the class ch 


holo 


terms 
al patterns of 


aracteristie can nor De 


stated in terms of centimeters-grams- 
seconds. The ‘sight of the dog’ must, like 
any observation in physics, be deter- 
mined by an observer. No mere examina- 
tion of its physical pattern of light can 
establish its function as a cue. The 
observer must not only observe that the 
dog is available for the kitten to see but 
also that the kitten sees it and is reacting 
to it. 

A number of psychologists, including 
Loucks in our University of Washington 
laboratory, eliminate the complication of 
attention that confuses psychological 
observation by directly stimulating the 
brain electrically, and this promises to 
throw light on the nature of the learning 
process. In these experiments the physical 
stimuli that Mueller and Schoenfeld 
insist on can be used and well controlled; 
but the phenomena with which psycholo- 
gists must deal in describing the behavior 
of intact animals are better named signals 
or cues than stimuli if we 


use the word 
stimulus in the sense which 


Mueller and 


Epwin R. GUTHRIE 


Schoenfeld advocate 


that is to say, in 
the sense of the local 


aspect of physical 
change. They point out that the extent 
to which we can observe that physical 
changes excite sense organs is open to 
question. Of course it is. But the signal 
character of a physical change is also open 
to observation. Observers 
the cat sees the dog. 


can agree that 
A higher degree of 


10 


agreement can be reached in reading 
scales in physics; but even in physics the 
interpretation of the film track of an 
atomic particle is subject to some lack of 
complete agreement. Even so simple a 
thing as counting involves an observer's 
recognition of the recurrence of an event 
and an assumption that other observers 
would agree with him. Numbers and 
numbering are what the authors call 
constructs. Nature does no counting. 


M. NOTION of the basic problem in 


the field of learning is: How can we 
predict what the organism will do on its 
next perception of the cue? I have re- 
cently suggested a modified version of the 
general rule of associative learning which 
I believe offers a suggestion toward the 
answer. What is being noticed becomes a 
signal for doing what is being done. This 
rule has in intensified form all the faults 
which the authors (and, incidentally, I 
also) have pointed out in the previously 
offered rule of conditioning. The data 
language is ambiguous and vague. The 
only quantification that could be sug- 
gested would be to assign, after the 
manner of Estes, probabilities to the oc- 
currence of the cue and to the occurrence 
of attention when the physical stimuli 
were present. I believe the curves of learn- 
ing originate in the contingencies of the 
recurrence of stimuli and of attention. 
Voeks has suggested a postulate and 
Boguslavsky a statistical construct that 
would both make response probability a 
function of the number of repeated ex- 
based on the 
enlistment of new cues. In my opinion 
the basic event in learning is that moment 
of change in which a new cue is enlisted 
lor a response. This event is normally 
achieved on one association. If it were 
not, there would be no point in reading 
this page without being prepared to read 
it over and over again. 


posures to a situation, 


To my notion the nervous system of 
vertebrates is a machine for establishing 
new patterns of stimuli selected by at- 
tention as signals for the prevailing re- 
sponse; but the claboration of this 
statement is obviously beyond the limits 
of this short review. 


E XXX 


A Summing Up 


By MELviN H. Marx 


University of Missouri 


HE REACTIONS of the present re- 

viewers to Modern Learning 

Theory need to be considered in 
the light of two facts. First, reviewers 
were selected for their close association 
with the criticized theories. CP believed 
that the intensely critical tone of the 
original critiques justified—and in some 
cases demanded—an equally 
defense by an enthusiastic and active 
protagonist. Secondly, the 
were asked to emphasize major points of 
disagreement. 

CP got what it sought—a set of strong 
attacks upon the original critics. Only 
Guthrie, observing himself in the 
‘mirror’ provided by Mueller and Schoen- 
feld, is generous in praise of his critics, 
concentrating his discussion upon what 
he now sees as a single key difference of 
opinion. 

The most important of the objections 
raised by the reviewers against the critics 
can be formulated as answers to three 
questions. 

1. Do the critics accept all “existing lines 
of attack”? 

In their joint introduction to the book 
the critics express a well-taken dissatis- 
faction with their slight success in clari- 
fying essential similarities and differences 
among the various theories. They insist, 
however, that “our wish to do [this]... 
must not be taken as implying that we 
fecl any of the existing lines of attack 


vigorous 


reviewers 


upon problems of learning should be 
scrapped" (p. xiii). 

On the latter point three of the re- 
viewers offer strong dissent. Adler flatly 
accuses Estes of a "summary disposal 
of field theory. Bitterman believes that 
MacCorquodale and Mechs “Huli- 
anized edition of Tolman” has eliminated 
the essential virtues of the original. And 
Logan finds in Koch a fundamental Kee 
jection of the  hypothetico-deductive 
method, pointing to this as a key factor 
in his treatment of Hull. 

The dissent of Adler and Bitterman 
might have been expected on the basis ol 
their ‘field-theoretical’ background, s 1ce 
the original critics are obviously of ‘Sek 


persuasion. Guthrie and Sidman, as S-R 
reviewers of S-R critics of S-R theories, 
do not make this kind of complaint. 

2. Do the critics adequately examine the 
relationship between formal theory and re- 
search stimulation? 

Important questions are raised, if not 
answered, in relation to this general 
problem, which is set forth as a major 
concern of the Dartmouth Conference 
out of which the book originated. Logan 
sees a crucial paradox posed by Koch's 
devastating critical analysis of the 
formal inadequacies of Hull's quantita- 
live system and his recognition of its 
unexcelled contributions in the stimula- 
tion of research. Is it some peculiar 
aspect of formalization per se, or merely 
the specification and explication of a 
number of concrete postulated relation- 
ships, that accounts for the great success 
of such formal systems as Hull's in 
stimulating research? Sidman_ criticizes 
Verplanck. for undervaluing, in the ab- 
Sence of formal theory, the systematic 
research contributions of Skinner's ex- 
perimental techniques. Is formalization 
In advance necessary for the ultimate de- 
velopment of good research-supported 
theory? Bitterman objects to the par- 
ticular kind of formalization offered by 
MacCorquodale and Mechl (although it 
15 not clear exactly how any formalization 
An proceed without the loss of at least 
Some of the flavor and dash of the original 
notions). Where is the "ignorance" best 
placed—in the "gaps" in the theory, as 
Bitterman sees it in Tolman’s expectancy 
theory, or 


“hidden among the postu- 
he finds it in the S-R 
formalization? 

3. Do the critics hold too rigidly to high 

critical standards thal not always 
appropriate? 
This is obviously a complex question 
at cannot be given a simple and un- 
Walified answer. On the positive side, a 
Major Contribution of the critiques is 
their particularized demonstration of the 
Many pitfalls that await the unwary in 
the difficult and largely uncharted areas 
of theory construction. This emphasis. if 
Applied. in proper perspective from the 
Very beginning of theoretical enterprise, 
Would cert 
influence, 


lates,” as 


are 


th 


ainly seem to be a salutary 


( - 
n the other hand, a number of serious 


Questions ¢. E ; à 
{Westions can be raised as to risks in- 


curred by what seems in some cases to 
be an inflexibly high level of theoretical 
aspiration and an all-or-none criterion 
of theoretical success. It is true that the 
critics deliberately set for themselves the 
task of being as rigorouslv critical as 
possible. It may also be true that we can 
learn as much from failures as from suc- 
cesses, and that "the strictest criticism 
of current formulations is necessary to 
facilitate further development" (p. xv). 
This rule, however, applies most directly 
to theories in a relatively advanced stage 


of development. 


U FORTUNATELY, as Sidman observes, 
the logical sophistication of the critiques 
is far in excess of anything demanded by 
the criticized theories. Production of 
theories worthy of this high-level criticism 
is an immediate task confronting present- 
day psychology. Overconcern with prob- 
lems of form and current orthodoxy in the 
initial phases of the development of 
theory may well tend to stifle creativity 
and channel thinking into narrow and 
circumscribed grooves. This fear con- 
stitutes the gist of the complaints filed 
by Adler and Bitterman. 

The failure adequately to emphasize 
between present 


intermediate stages I 
achievement and ultimate objective can 
also serve to discourage the approximate 
or tentative theory that seems to be 
needed in early phases of development. 
Moreover, measuring a formal theory in 
gainst the loftiest of critical 


its entirety 


standards may cause one to overlook the 
contributions actually made in the vari- 
ous more circumscribed parts of the 
theory. The location of promising “minia- 
ture systems" was an explicitly stated 
objective of the Conference, one which 
does not seem to have been realized in 
the book. 

Finally, the relationship of Modern 
Learning Theory to the era of psychologi- 
cal theory construction which it examines 
may itself be examined. The book plainly 
shows many of the characteristics of the 
era. Its publication can certainly be 
credited with at least a strong assist in 
the present tendency toward disenchant- 
ment with formal theory. A welcome 
consequence of this shift in 
would be the elimination of certain of the 
less desirable characteristics of the recent 
period—especially, perhaps, the personal 
glorification and vilification resulting 
from an overemph on systematic 
allegiances. In the theoretical vacuum 
which now threatens we need a calm 
but unrelenting pressure, on a wide 
variety of subject-matter fronts and with 
à wide diversity of lines of attack, pres- 
sure toward the accumulation of sound 
theoretical 
functions. 

Modern Learning Theory is a rigorous 
logical exercise which has made few 
positive contributions towards such a 
development. Nonetheless, it is a fitting 
capstone for the recent period and offers 
plenty of criteria against which formal 
theorizations can some day be measured, 


un 


climate 


planations of behavioral 


T 


Uu 


1 man’s writing is himself. A kind man writes kindly, A mean man writes meanly, 


1 sick man writes sickly. And a wise man writes wisely. There is no reason lo su piisi 
that this rule does not apply to critics as well as other writers. 


Jons 


Did Freud Invent Human 
Nature? 


W. David Sievers 


Freud on Broadway: A History 
of Psychoanalysis and the 
American Drama 
New York: Hermitage House, 1955. 

Pp. 479. $5.00. 


By HaRorp G. McCurpy 


University of North Carolina 


HE AUTHOR of this very solid work, 

the public result of a 1951 PhD 

dissertation at the University of 
Southern California, is to be thanked for 
providing us with convenient summaries 
of hundreds on hundreds of plays and 
thereby passing in review the offe gs 
of the American stage, major and minor, 
during the past half-century. It would be 
well, however, if he could be pleasantly 
sentenced to exile in some bookless land 
to treat his abundant raw materials to a 
distillation process and to reflect on his 


title. He has left the reader too much 
to do. 


Sievers tells us that it was his first 
intention to call his book “From Sup- 
pressed Desires to A Streetcar of the Same 
Name." It is a pity that he did not, The 
frivolous would not have imagined that 
Some strange episode in Freud’s career 
was about to be uncovered; the serious 
would not have expected an elucidation 
of a difficult aspect of cultural history, 
The book falls short of the latter aim 
through the very plethora of its facts. On 
the other hand, in strict accord with the 
rejected title, it does indeed chronicle 
the masks and transmogrifications of the 
libido as these have frequently, vari- 
ously, and persistently been canvassed 
by American playwrights from about the 
time of Susan Glaspell's "delightful 
Satire on the effects of amateur psycho- 
analysis in the hands of a giddy faddist" 
up to and slightly beyond Tennessee 
Williams’ clanging trolley. 

As to the style of the |. 
ihn ars em 
PhD system, Te ekinta "tà bem 

y : abinet of filing cards 
rules our learning. Dr. 


sentences 


book, I suppose 
more 


Sievers writes 
regularly, good 

graphs often; but his theoretical 
Work and aesthetic cunning 
adequate to keep the 


good para- 
rame- 
are not quite 
structure as a whole 
12 


from threatening to collapse into its ele- 
ments, to disintegrate into the aforesaid 
filing cards, so conscientiously and ably 
gathered and so necessary for survival 
in this age of the graduate school. 


Toe: point about which the carping 
reviewer feels most quarrelsome, how- 
ever, is the author's wanton attribution 
of any and everything to that Great Man 
whom the title establishes so much more 
firmly on Broadway than the book does. 
An early chapter demonstrates that 
Sievers understands Freud's theory and 
terminology well enough. But a partisan 
spirit carries him headlong through the 
most obstinate counter evidence when he 
is in the mood to claim another scrap of 
territory for the Master. For example, he 
utilizes a questionnaire and other sources 
for remarks by the dramatists themselves 
as to the relation between their work and 
psychoanalysis; yet whether their testi- 
mony is yea or nay matters not at all; in 
either case the witness is liable to find 
himself in the procession of captives trail- 
ing after Freud's triumphal car. Eugene 
O'Neill is the epitome of the Freudian era 
for Sievers; his masterpieces are emi- 
nently Freudian, and he is not to be 
allowed to sneak out of it by saying: 
"There is no conscious use of psycho- 
analytical material in any of my plays. 
All of them could easily have been 
written by a dramatist who had never 
heard of the Freudian theory and was 
simply guided by an intuitive psychologi- 
cal insight into human beings and their 
life impulsions that is as old as Greck 
drama." Maxwell Anderson likewise puts 
up a stout defense, also calling the Greeks 
to his aid. And so do others. It does them 
no good. Protesting victims are herded 
into the same category as those who 
declare that Freud was their mother's 
milk and the breath of their artistic life. 
To be sure, there is the Unconscious, 
all Its tricky ways. But, then 


and 
; What was 
the use of the questionnaire? 


em is plunged into a brown study 


by this cavalier attitude tow. 
Must the adoration of eve 
intellectual 


ard evidence, 
Ty great leader, 
or political, require 


] that 
history be rewritten so that his name can 
appea 


ar on all the monuments? In what 
Sense is a playwright Freudian. if he 


denies the influence? Can Seneca escape 


the label, or Euripides, just because his 
work was done ages ago? Did Aphrodite 
anticipate Freud, or did he generate her 
from the seafoam? As far as Sievers is 
concerned the answer is simple: Any- 
thing is Freudian which either makes use 
of the Freudian lingo or presents human 
situations like those described by Freud. 
Now this is very loose definition. The lingo 
can decorate a play from which every 
trace of psychoanalytic insight is absent; 
the human situation may be observed as 
Freud observed it, quite independently 
and without his meanings. To speak of 
cither of these cases as Freudian is to 
mislead and obfuscate, to befuddle and 
be befuddled. By kind of lan- 
guage becomes Freudian, murder 
becomes Freudian, dramatic tension be- 
comes Freudian, anything excitingly 
morbid or piquantly distressing becomes 
Freudian, and the only thing not 
Freudian is what one docs not happen to 
like as a dramatic critic. So TT. S. Eliot is 
taken to task for handling psychoanaly 
with poetic license in The Cocktail Party, 
the crime being that his therapist “bears 
no resemblance to anything known and 
sanctioned by psychoanalytic societies." 
Sievers is moved to such compassion for 
the characters in the play who have fallen 
into the clutches of Eliot's phony that 
he wants to urge them to go and seek 
“legitimate psychiatric help” elsewhere. 

Let it be understood that the foregoing 
criticism applies to the trimmings and 
tone of the book rather than to its main 
body. For the hundreds of plot sum- 
maries packed into the 440 pages of text 
we must be grateful; they are carefully 
and intelligently written and should be 
useful to a variety of specialties, In the 
ices of this 
however, 
indicating 


this 


1s 


encyclopedic mass, 
there is enough commentary 
that Sievers regards the 
future of the drama and mankind as 
lying with psychoanalysis to justify some 
attention to the definition of this hope in 
his system of thought. In my opinion, @ 
less partisan attitude, a sharper definition 
of terms, a greater historical perspectives 
would have resulted in a better book. At 
the same time it must be acknowledged 
that Sievers was attempting a labor of 
Hercules when he undertook to show the 
influence of Freud. on the drama à 
tremendous labor, because it involves is 
question which Hercules Freud himsel! 
posed and never answered, Who wrote 
Oedipus Rex? Freud or Sophocles? 


CP SPEAKS 


SCIENCE is its books. Or isn’t it? 
Some academic investigators 
feel that a colleague who inter- 
Tupts his research to write a book is 
definitely on the downgrade, deteriorat- 
ing into the verbosities of aging, not 
rising at long last to the greater perspec- 
lives of maturity. Yet observation and 
experiment and statistical analysis are 
not enough for science unless they pres- 
ently issue in publication, and the many 
articles that implement this step in the 
Scientific process need, after they are 
printed, discussion, correlation, interpre- 
tation, and assimilation into a perspec- 
tive. All. such later organization and 
Teorganization of what research has 
provided is the books, the books which 
contain the science of the decade in which 
they were published. 

So the science of a particular time, if 
Not exactly its books, at least is con- 
tained within the books of that period. 
What, for instance, was psychology in 
1856, when the new experimental move- 
ment was getting ready to be born? 
Lotze, Spencer, Bain, Helmholtz and 
Some others who formulated what was 
Psychology before the decade of Fechner 
and Wundt, If you want to experience 
the Psychology of a century ago, read 
these books, Just so Contemporary 
Psychology: A Journal of Reviews now 
undertakes to exhibit the contemporary 
Scene within the no longer new psychol- 
Ogy of 1956, in its books, 
then “CP”—as those providing prenatal 
care for the new journal already affec- 
Uonately can it —can picture the current 
Seng by telling its readers what the 
recent books contain. 
on [ien does more. Its — 
books s asked not merely to E at 
tively Ut to criticize them both negi 

yY and positively, to put them in 
Perspective, and to suggest their sig- 
quine in modern psychology. Often 
V iiie of expansive positive criticism, 
, Vell done, makes separate abstract- 

ing Unnecessary. 
"E as instructions that CP sent e the 
Crs contained the question: “Can 


lf psychology i 


not psychologists write well?” The 
embryo CP wondered, hoped and was 
not too sure. CP means to be interesting, 
and interesting writing is good writing. 
Now this first number of CP begins to 
answer the question and CP is pleased. 
Psychologists can write better than CP 
feared at first. There are, indeed, indi- 
vidual differences among psychologists, 
in respect of wit and wisdom, and i 

respect of being clear and being pleasing. 
Yet CP hopes not to be dull. We shall see 
presently what incentive and selection 
can achieve. 


T, wom is CP to be interesting? 
First to American Psychologists, the 
APA's fourteen thousand and the others. 
CP is not the place for electro- 
encephalographers to write to electro- 
encephalographers. It is the place for 
electroencephalographers to write to 
religious psychologists who wish they 
were something more than religious 
psychologists, and for religious ps) cholo- 
1 istibly interesting to 
electroen- 


gists by being irresis r 
usurp the attention of s A 
cephalographers. But that is not a 
Psychology has its sociotropic and bio- 
tropic peripheries who may listen when 
Psvchiatrists, anthropologists, 


it speaks. E EIN 
sociologists, philosophers. historians even 

biologists, physicists, statisticians, and 
— sts, r 
some mathematicians—none of these is 
i to interest in psychology. And 


immune E 
them are the persons working 


beyond kind 
in government, industry, and business, 


and all around. the outside are the in- 
tellectuals, the people who like to know 
what is going on in new thinking. Con- 
temporary Psychology has something to 
y to all these minds, and CP has its 
re on the people who own the minds. 

If CP is a journal of criticism, how do 
you keep the criticism fair? You don’t. 
You just put up with having human 


beings for reviewers. At times, however, 
CP will have double or triple reviews of 
important books, especially when con- 
trasting reviews can be predicted. (CP 


has a mathematiphile-vs.-mathemati- 


phobe review in the works now.) CP will 
also have a department of letters, appear- 
ing under the title, ON THE OTHER 
Hax .... For more on this problem of 
letters, see the introduction to that sec- 
tion (p. 29). There have to be limitations, 
of course, but, to the ancient convention 
that authors must always suffer a de- 
preciation in silence, CP says “Phooey!” 

CP operates through Consultants, 
twenty-six of them as listed on the inside 
cover of this number. They have their 
special fields, but the fields overlap so 
intricately that CP does not specify 
them in print. The Consultants advise the 
Editor as to whether a book should be 
reviewed or not, how long the review 
should be, and who should be asked 
nos. 1, 2, 3, 4—to write the review. They 
do not invite the reviewer nor edit his 
comment. 

Firms is a department especially em- 
phasized in the ordinance that created 
CP. Dr. Adolph Manoil is CP’s special 
Film Editor. For what he can do, see 
his department in this number and the 
next, for CP had to split his first offering 
in two in order to balance the boat. 


Ta month the feature is a multiple 
review of multiple-authored Modern 
Learning Theory, a composite achieved 
by the labors of Melvin Marx who sums 
up the debate at the end. The editorial 
office has not lacked its wits who remark 
how appropriate it is for CP to be started 
off by Marx. That ephemeral pun will, 
however, soon fade away, while CP and 
Marx—psychology’s CP and 
Marx—still endure. 

CP SPEARS will not always be an 
exercise in homiletics. CP wishes in this 
space to discuss policy a little and boo! ks 
a lot. It asks its readers to tell it publish- 
able gossip about forthcoming books, the 
sure ones and the probable ones, and it j 
extending the same invitation to pub- 
lishers. This, Reader, is your invitation 
What is going on bookwise where vou 
work? (Share vour value judgments and 
CP will not tell on you.) Is it going to he 
important? Why? Do you think the 
author will really finish it? When, Would 
you suppose? Did he say it would be all 
right with him if CP decides to 
some of this information? 

One word more. CP w 
readers 


psychol- 


print 


ants to Serve ips 
or at least. their Central tend 


(continued on page 22) 


Savage Statistics 
Leonard J. Savage 


The Foundations of Statistics 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1954. Pp. xvi + 294. $6.00. 
By Warp Epwarps 


Armament Systems Personnel Re- 
search Laboratory, Air Force Per- 
sonnel and Training Research Cen- 
ter, Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, 
Colorado 


VERY distinguished mathematical 
statistician at the University 
of Chicago, L. J. Savage, has 
written a book which has three main 
properties. It presents a new theory about 
the logical and mathematical foundations 
of statistics and probability, a theory 
which centers on the notion that the 
function of statis 


ics is to enable people 
to make wise decisions in the face of un- 
certainty. It also presents an extensive 
account of that branch of modern sta- 
tistics called decision theory, and an 
interpretation of it in terms of Savage's 
views about the foundations of statistics. 
Most important to those of us who find 
mathematical statistics hard going, 
Savage's book is beyond comparison the 
most clearly, interestingly, and amusingly 
Written book in the arca of decision 
theory, and one of the two or three best 
Written books in all of 
Statistics —at 
matician. 


mathematical 
this nonmathe- 
For an adequate exposition at 
& nonmathematical leve] of such conce 
as utility, subjective 
functions, the minim 


least. to 


pts 
decision 
ax principle, criteria 
for point estimation, there is how no other 
satisfactory source: this book makes all 
previous honmathematical expositions 
obsolete. And yet the complete mathe- 
matical content js there too. Unless you 
are à mathematical statis s 
you can expect to have 
cal skills Strained 
limits while red 
if you have 
will get 


probability 


tician yourself, 
Your mathemati- 
to and beyond their 
ading this book. But even 
trouble doing 
a clearer idea of the 
of modern decision 
able from any other source, 

Savage's main purpose 
view about the 
He st 


algebra, you 
basic concepts 
theory than is avail- 


is to present his 
foundations of st 
arts from the a 
Purpose of 
theory is to 


atistics, 
‘ssumption that the 
Statistics and probability 
Eve principles about how 
14 


acts should be chosen in the face of an un- 
certain future. He intends to accept only 
those principles about such action which, 
in his view, would necessarily be accepted 
by any reasonable man. He finds only 
two such principles. The first is that a 
person should always be able to put a set 
of acts into a simple ordering; that is, of 
any two acts, A and B, A is either better 
than, worse than, or just as good as B, 
and these relations are transitive. The 
second is what Savage calls the sure- 
thing principle. Mathematically it is a bit 
complicated, but the essence of it is that 
if act A is at least as good as act B for all 
possible states of the world, and definitely 
better than B in at least one possible state 
of the world, then A should be preferred 
to B. 

From these two postulates, plus a 
number of others which have only techni- 
cal importance, he proceeds to develop 
first what he calls a qualitative personal 
probability measure, which essentially 
provides a simple ordering in subjective 
probability of all events. Then by means of 
one more technical postulate he trans- 
forms that qualitative personal proba- 
bility into a quantitative personal proba- 
bility. "That final technical postulate is 
not as innocuous as the others; e sentially 
it says that if event X. is less probable 
than event Y, then a set of possible events, 
one of which must occur, can be found 
which is so fine-grained that the proba- 
bility that either any given member of the 
set or V (or both) will occur is still less 
than the probability that Y will occur. 

Quantitative personal probabilities, or 
subjective probabilities, are not the same 
sort of animal as the probabilities you 
were taught about in Statistics 1. They 
obey the same mathematical laws (e.g., 
the addition theorem), and they represent 
à kind of estimate of the likelihood of an 
event, but there the resemblance ends, A 
personal probability is a subjective 
mate of a likelihood; to be more precise, 
it is a number that represents the extent 
to which an individual thinks a given 
event is likely. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, that the personal probability of A be 
the same for different. individuals, This 
does not mean, howev 


sti- 


er, that individuals 
may freely choose personal probabilities 
and still behave in 
Savage’s postulates. They can indeed do 
so prior to the first occurrence of an event; 
thereafter, the change in 


accordance with 


subjective 


probability as a result of experience is 
governed by Bay "Theorem. Thi 
means that if two people observe a series 
of coin flips, they may start out with 
personal probabilities of throwing heads 
which differ widely from cach other, but 
after a number of flips they will end up 
with personal probabilities very close to 
cach other and to the ratio of heads to 
total flips. 

The notion of personal probability 


K 


not in itself enough to provide the b 
for decision making in risky situations, 
but the rest of the theory is more or less 
conventional. It involves derivation of 
the notion of subjective value or utility: 
Then the best course of action is that with 
the highest expected utility, where ox 
pected utilities calculated | using 
personal probabilities, That completes 
Savage's view foundations of 
statistics. 


are 


about 


S saor discriminates three kinds of 
i about what a probability is: ob 
jectivistic (the usual onc), personalis s 
(Savage et al), and necessary (Keynes 
el al.). these two sentences: 
(1) The probability is high that the presi- 
dent of the U. S. in 1984 will be either & 
Republican or a Democrat (ie, not # 
member of a new party). (2) Al test 
shows that, if the null hypothesis is col 
rect, then the probability that another 
sample from the same population would 
have a difference in mean values as large 
as that obtained in this sample is less 
than .05. The essential difference between 
objectivistic and personalistic views 19 
that objectivists assert that the word 
probability means something quite differ- 
ent in these two sentences; more precisely, 


Consider 


they deny the formal meaningfulness ol 
sentences like the first, Savage, on the 
other hand, would say that the tw? 
sentences use the word in the same senis 
(in fact, later chapters suggest that dim 
would be more likely to use sentences like 
the first than like the second). It is ap- 
parent that many of the old and knotty 
problems about probability theory readily 
yield to this way of looking at prob- 
abilities. The principle of insufücient 
reason, for example, can be seen as " 
psychological law about the initial choice 
of probabilities, rather than a dubious 
law of mathematics. The uncomfortable 
Status of Bay 


hs “hne gn 
85 Theorem vanishes, an 


i ER um — 


the theorem itself emerges as the central 
law about change of probability with ex- 
perience—as indeed it should, since it is 
just about the only law on that subject in 
all of probability theory. Professor 
Boring has expressed doubts that the fre- 
quency definition of probability can be of 
any use in connection with finite sets of 
observations, since the frequency defini- 
tion concerns ratios of infinite classes and 
So is consistent with any possible finite 
Set of events. These doubts, of course, 
"anish with the abolition of the frequency 
definition of probability. 

Since this is not Utopia, new difficulties 
arise to take the place of the old. I believe 
Savage satisfactorily demonstrates that 
Personal probabilities can be used for 
Most ordinary statistical purposes. But, 
as he himself points out, we rarely know 
what our personal probabilities are, and 
indeed they are usually quite vague. 
Furthermore, the fact that personal 
Probabilities may differ from person to 
Person raises difficult. problems when 
decisions affecting more than one person 
Must be made, The remainder of the book 
is devoted to expedients for coping with 
these problem These expedients center 
“round the minimax principle. After an 
astonishingly lucid exposition of the 
logical as well as of the mathematical 
content of the minimax principle from 
the objectivistic point of view, Savage 
Proceeds to reinterpret it as a rule for 
Stoup decision, The essence of the rule, 
in this view, is that the decision chosen 
Should be the one that results in the 
Smallest maximum harm to any group 
Member. In this spirit Savage goes on to 
Present a stimulating discussion of more- 


Or-]e. A 3 : 
. less Standard topics in mathematical 
Statistics: 


observation, partition prob- 


len $ : : 
is Point and interval estimation, and 
testing, 


well inte 
vention 


This discussion seems far less 
grated with the radically uncon- 
al views in the earlier part of the 
200k than Savage might have wished. 

tha Chologists may be startled to find 
h 3E Savage makes persuasive cases 
against te: rt 
that a 


Sting hypotheses which a 
.. . * function has a particular form, 
Against the 
'YPothes 
estim 


general use of dichotomous 
» against the view that point 
ates should be accompanied by esti- 


S, 


Mates 2 eye: 
ales of the error of estimate, against 
confide "Ne : 
fidence limits, and against several 


Other sim; . 
F similar psy chological customs. 


The most serious lack that I felt while 
reading the book is that Savage almost 
completely ignores current experimental 
work on utility and subjective proba- 
bility. I have, however, an ax to grind in 
making any such criticism, so it should 
not be taken too seriously. A more serious 
criticism concerns Savage’s view, shared 
by many other decision theorists, about 
the empirical content of decision theory. 
All decision theorists agree that the main 
content of statistical decision theory is 
normative; it tells you what to do. But 
decision theorists often ascribe an odd 
kind of empirical content to their theories. 
For instance, Savage says: If it is brought 
to my attention that I have violated the 
principles presented in this book, I feel 
that I have made a mistake, and, if pos- 
sible, I rectify it. Why does Savage ex- 
pect his readers to be interested in this 
statement and in about three pages of 
examples with which he illustrates it? 
Presumably it is because he thinks it pos- 
sible that others are like him, and so that 
it is a general psychological law that the 
ion theory compel con- 


principles of dec 
formity when understood. That general 
law is demonstrably false. The status of 
decision theory would be clearer if its 
exponents would maintain a sharper 
distinction between normative and em- 
pirical theoretical statements. . 

One of the effects of the view that 
statistical problems are decision problems 
vere reduction in the importance of 
variability and of tests of 


is ase 
measures of 1 
significance. If decision A is better than 
decision B, the fact that the data proving 
the superiority of A to B are highly 
variable is not relevant to the choice be- 
tween them, except as it contributes to 
the vigor with which A is recommended. 
Thus tests of significance influence only 
is disturb- 


that vigor. This state of affairs 
ing to old-fashioned amateur statisticians 
like me. Information about variability 
ought to be more important than that. 
Are there unsolved mathematical prob- 
lems here? 

And now a value judgment! If I had to 
select for my library only one of all the 
current books and articles in this area, I 
would not hesitate a moment before pick- 
ing this one. And if, around 1960, some- 
one were to give me enough money to 
buy a second book, my first question 
a ‘Has Savage published another 


would be. 
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Pioneer studies in psychology 
New Edition of 
THE HARVARD LIST OF BOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
COMPILED AND ANNOTATED BY THE PSYCHOLOGISTS IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The important and valuat 


members of the Department of Psychology, the Department of Social Relations, a 
School of Edueation in Harvard University. 
From the reviews of the first edition: 


rgraduates in psychology, to professional psychologists, 
OE X faithful picture of the scope of present-day psychology.""- 


"The often sharp annotations give real help in the selection of references.” 
sulting Psychology. 


STUDIES IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 
A Multidisciplinary Approach to Mind-Brain Relationships by the Tulane Department of 


Psychiatry and Neurology. Reported by ROBERT G. HEATH, Chairman, and others. A COM- 
MONWEALTH FUND book. $8.50 


PSYCHOMOTOR ASPECTS OF MENTAL DISEASE 
An Experimental Study By H. E. KING. 


GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 
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THOMPSON M€ )DIFICATION 


Concordance in Twins 


Eliot Slater with the assistance 
of James Shields 


Psychotic and Neurotic Illnesses 
in "Twins. (Medical Research 
Council, Special Report Series, No. 
278) 

London: Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1953. Pp. 385. £1 1s. New 
York: British Information Services. 
$4.75. 


By Nicuonas PASTORE 
Queens College 


EN MENTAL hospitals in the Lon- 

don area, in the period 1936-1947, 

cooperated with the authors in 
uncovering the 297 twin pairs that form 
the basis of these intensive statistical and 
clinical analyses. The degree of concord- 
ance in the twin pairs as a function of 
ovularity and diagnostic classification is 
given in the table. The significantly 
Steater degree of concordance in uniovu- 
lar twins is strong evidence for the role 
of predisposing biological factors in men- 
tal illness, In an important feature of the 
Study, the authors demonstrate signifi- 
Cant differences in onset, course, and out- 
come of what is ostensibly the same ill- 
Ness in concordant twins. In addition, the 
authors assess the role of a host of p: 
chological and environmental factors in 
relation to the degree of severity of ill- 
ness, 


The authors found only a few cases in 
Nhich the diagnostic category of the pro- 
positus Was not matched by a similar 
diagnosis in some pathologically affected 


MBER OF CONCORDANT AND DISCORDAN 


'AND CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS OF PRoposiTus 


vr TwiN PAIRS 4 


relative. (A propositus is the person or 
case that provides the starting point for 
a particular investigation.) This finding 
they interpreted as sustaining the view 
that “it does seem that schizophrenia and 
affective psychoses are genetically dis- 
tinct" (p. 69). The validity of such a 
view rests on further investigations. The 
psychiatrist, however, has the oppor- 
tunity, because of the many and detailed. 
clinical descriptions which are included in 
the monograph, to judge the correctness 
of the authors' contention. 

lt is interesting to note (Table 10, p. 
34f.) that there is a disproportionately 
larger degree of concordance (for schizo- 
phrenia) in female twin pairs (whether 
uniovular or binovular) than in male 
twin pairs. In alluding to this relation- 
ship (without explicitly stating it as the 
reviewer does), the authors write: “We 
can only note this fact as a curiosity and 
cannot offer an explanation” (p. 56). 
Might this relationship mean that there 
is a greater degree of psychological ‘con- 
tagion’ between one twin and her sister 
than between one male and his twin 


brother or sister? 


A ATTEMPT to formulate the specific 
genetical basis of mental illness involves 
information on the incidence of a given 
illness in parents, sibs, and offspring of 
propositi. Such an attempt is beset with 
many difficulties—procuring reliable in- 
formation on relatives not available for 
observation, differing risks for admission 
to a mental hospital, etc. In any case, the 
reviewer disagrees with the authors’ 
statement that among the parents of the 
schizophrenic propositi there were “7 cer- 


A Function or OvvLARITY 


Number of Twin 


Pairs Similarly Affected 


Status of Propositus | 


1 
Uniovular 


Binovular | Uniovular | Binovular 


Ehe. —" d E i 28 

A hizophrenic TTE ERE: e | H Hs | 2 is 

MILITE . | 8 | at 4 3 

“Pileptic or organic... | 2 = 2 = 
Sychopathic or neurotic BY | $ | ` E 
Total | 66 | 235 38 27 


(Reviewers adaptation of Table 10. Six pairs of doubtful ovularity have been excluded 


tain and 5 probable schizophrenics” (p. 
56). By actual count the reviewer found 
that only four parents were specifically 
declared by the authors to be schizo- 
phrenic and three parents as probable 
schizophrenics. Perhaps differing defini- 
tions and incomplete presentation of rele- 
vant data are responsible for the dis- 
crepancy. For instance, on page 115 the 
reader is promised complete case histories 
of all uniovular twir 


"et in the follow- 
ing pages the case histories of only 24 of 
the 28 concordant uniovular twin pairs 
are given. The authors, however, give the 
impression. of having enumerated all 
cases of affected relatives, 

The number of affected offspring of the 
propositi and their co-twins was not ex- 
cessive. Thus, from the case histories the 
reviewer found only two children who 
were abnormal of a total of 32 who had 
reached the age of 40 years, 
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Freeman in Revision 


Frank S. Freeman 
Theory and Practice of Psycho- 
logical Testing. (Rev. Ed.) 
New York: Henry Hol & Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. xvi + 609. S5.25. 


By H. Grens Luptow 
University of Michigan 


SYCHOLOGIStTS and related profes- 
sional personnel who have been 
pleased with the first edition of 
this book will find the revised edition an 
even more useful and complete volume. 
Critics of the 1950 publication will note 
several important modifications which 
should result in greater popularity of the 
present text. 
The new edition reflects approximately 
six major changes. Fi é 


t, Chapters 2 and 
16 of the old edition have been deleted 
These chapters Were, respectivel “Sta 
and 
Second, 
scope of his 
; standardization with 
particular emphasis on methods of 


ustics in Psychological Festing 


“Applications and Problems.” 
the author has extended the 
discussion of test 


taining validity and reliability, Third 
new tests and relevant research material 
have been included, Freeman appears 4 
have turned inan excellent berformance " 


his selectivity in this respect. Fourth, the 
proponents of aptitude testing will be 
happy to find approximately twice as 
much space devoted to this classification 
of tests. Two chapters cover the measure- 
ment of aptitudes for mechanical and 
clerical activities, the fine arts, and the 
professions. Fifth, the treatment of pro- 
jective techniques has been extended so- 
as to be more useful to students not 
specializing in clinical psychology. These 
chapters appear to be especially well 
written for consumers of the results of 
projective analyses. School psychologists, 
counselors, and guidance workers will be 
able to obtain valid, fundamental in- 
formation from the author's straight- 
forward evaluation of the Rorschach, the 
TAT, the Michigan Picture Test, and 
related tests. Sixth, the new edition gives 
more attention to the psychological 
analvsis of the functions being tested by 
each of the s 


veral types of measuring 
devices. In this connection, Chapter 3, 
"Definitions and Analyses of Intelli- 
gence," isas good as the reviewer has ever 
read. 

The foregoing changes are contained in 
à larger book of 609 pages (21 chapters) 
as opposed to the former publication of 
518 pages (16 chapters) Approximately 
one-half (11 chapters) of the content is 
concerned with the measurement of intel- 
ligence. The remainder is divided by 
chapter: 


as follows: one chapter on basic 
theoretical principles, one on interpreta- 
tion of test scores, two on aptitude test- 
ing, one on achievement, two on person- 
ality rating scales and inventories, two on 
projective methods, and 
ational tests, 


I text js no mere catalog of avail- 
able psychological te 
The author's avowec 


one on situ- 


sts and instruments, 
l objective of giving 
readers an understanding of the theo- 
retical principles and assumptions upon 
Which tests are constructed is magnifi- 
cently attained, Although Freeman is ob- 
Jective, fair, and scientific in his writing, 
he does not he itate to take a stand. For 
example, in justifying the limitation of 
his discussion of occupational inventories 
to the Kuder and Strong, he says: 


Other inventories of 


occupational in- 
terests have been published 


l; but few, if any, 


of them have been subjected to the extended 
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and intensive research done on the Kuder 
and Strong inventories. Practically all of 
the others should be regarded as tentative 
and in their early experimental stages. 


Tests and principles are evaluated and 
criticized in a lucid way. The question 
and discussion technique employed in the 
sections dealing with the Stanford-Binet 
and Wechsler tests are fine examples of 
good professional writing. 

One of the best contributions is the 
account of the historical background of 
the Binet scales. The reader is taken 
through the process of defining intel- 
ligence, and devising, refining, and stand- 
ardizing intelligence tests. Although some 
might consider that too much space and 
attention are given to the measurement 
of intelligence, the reviewer does not con- 
sider this emphasis to be a weakness 


Actually Freeman uses this arca of testing 
as a vehicle for illustrating the major 
psychometric struggles through which 
pioneers must pass, regardless of the par- 
ticular behavior they are endeavoring to 


Theory and Practice of Psychological 
Testing would have been further improved 
by a little more attention to the criterion 
of teachability. Surely problems and 
exercises inserted at appropriate places 
would assist student readers materially in 
the reflective process as well as case the 
burden of instructo 


. Also brief, well- 
selected, and annotated chapter reading 
sts would be a 
Another 


welcome addition. 
question of less importance 
occurs in connection with the loss of the 
lists of tables and figures available in the 
first edition. 

Students of education will be disap- 
pointed at the scant treatment given to 
achievement testing. It may well be, how- 
ever, that, like current textbooks of 
United States history, the field of testing 
is getting too large to be covered by one 
volume. Some readers will consider the 

on of the chapter on statistics a 
distinct loss. In general one may ask: 
How long will psychologists continue to 
ignore the results of their own e 


imental evidence on retention? 
All in all 


xper- 


; this publication represents 


a real addition to the field of psy 


chologi- 
cal te: 


sting. It is an attractive, thoroughly 
readable, sound treatme 

Dr. Freeman is to be c 
actually revising a * 


nt of the subject. 
omplimented for 
“revised text,” 
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Work Groups 


Stanley E. Seashore 


Group Cohesiveness in the In- 
dustrial Work Group 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1954. Pp. vi + 108. 


By GILBERT K. KRULEE 


Tufts University 


0 THOSE psychologists who prefer 

empirical studies that are related 

to theoretical considerations, this 
monograph should be of considerable in- 
terest. It is another report in a series con- 
ducted by the Human Relations Program 
of the Survey Research Center of the In- 
stitute for Social Research. This study is 
concerned with primary group phe- 
nomena and with the consequences of 
group membership in groups of varying 
degrees of cohesiveness. 

Seashore begins with a statement of 
his theoretical orientation and with cer- 
tain hypotheses that can be derived from 
this theorizing. The main concepts used 
in the investigation are derived from 
work of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, all of which clusters around 
the concept of group cohesiveness. One 
set of hypotheses stems from the view 
that “member: hip in a cohesive group 
may be positively related to mental 
health, adjustment, feelings. of security 
and, in consequence, to the reduction of 
iety." A second set of 


Some forms of an 


hypotheses takes up relationships be- 
twee 


Ween degree of cohesiveness and produc- 
Üvity standards, Seashore assumes first 
of all that the more highly cohesive 
Prona exert the greater pressures toward 
po iformity of conduct among their mem- 
A He then develops auxiliary hypothe- 
“eS S0 as to predict whether or not this 
Uniformity will be in the direction of high 


or low cuo s RISE az Vesti f 
low Productivity. The final section ol 
rtain 


this theorizing is concerned with ce 
determinants of the degree of cohesive- 
Ness, 

Having made a series of empirical deri- 
ations within each of these theoretical 
areas, Seashore proceeds to test the deri- 
vations against survey data which were 
collected in a large Midwest factory. 
From these data he derives an index of 


group cohesiveness which he then corre- 
lates against responses to the various ques- 
tions which were also included as part of 
the survey. On the whole, the hypotheses 
within the first two areas of interest were 
confirmed, although the results concern- 
ing the determinants of group cohesive- 
ness proved to be inconclusive and am- 
biguous. 

The results indicate that members of 
the highly cohesive groups exhibit less 
anxiety than do members co- 
hesive groups. Seashore used the follow- 
ing measures of anxiety: (a) feeling 
“jumpy or nervous," (b) feeling under 
pressure to achieve higher productivity, 
and (c) feeling of lack of support from 
the company. Similarly, the highly co- 
hesive groups appear to exert stronger 
pressures on members to conform to 
group standards for either high or low 
productivity, with the direction of the 
influence depending upon the degree to 
which the group members perceive the 
company as providing a supportive 


of less 


setting for the group. 

On the whole, this is a well-executed 
study and it is encouraging to see that 
theorizing based upon so-called ‘labora- 
s' does indeed appear 


tory experimen c 
to have usefulness for the interpretation 


of social phenomena in an industrial 


setting. 


SEES 


Thoughts on Counseling 


Vivian H. Hewer (Ed.) 
New Perspectives in Counseling 

Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1955. (Number 7, Min- 


nesota Studies in Student. Personnel 


Work.) Pp. 60. $1.50. 
By CHARLES F. WARNATH 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


ERE is a collection of four papers 
from the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of Administrators of 


sity Counseling Pro- 


College and Univ 
grams. None of the four is closely related 
to any of the others except that each 
focuses on something about counseling. 
Each of the papers is readable, but the 


treatment of topics is uneven. There is a 


paper by Cronbach relating communica- 
tion theory to counseling. It is followed 
by a discussion by Williamson identify- 
ing seven forces in the development of 
counseling—the first five of which are 
given a more or less cursory treatment 
with attention centered on the budget 
problems of the counseling center and a 
defense of the integration of counselors 
and discipline. The third paper, by 
Black, discusses the use of the MMPI 
with normal persons—specifically col- 
lege women. The final paper by Clen- 
denen deals with the problems of the 
selection and training of counselors; 
most of this material is, however, a 
description of the practices of the UCLA 
Counseling Center. 

One might justifiably ask on what 
articles dealing with theory, ad- 
ministration, a specific test, and a spe- 
cific counselor and training 
program are lumped together. A more 
descriptive title and a short preface 
would have been helpful to the potential 
purchaser. 


selection 


Sy 
Behavioremes 


Kenneth L. Pike 


Language in Relation to a Uni- 
fied Theory of the Structure 
of Human Behavior 
Glendale, California: Summer Insti- 

tute of Linguistics, 1954. (Part I. Pre- 

liminary Edition.) Pp. 170. 


By GEOR 


A. MILLER 


Harvard University 


r HE REASONING behind Professor 
3l: otc P 1 
Pike's most recent book might be 
summarized this way: All lan- 


guages are human behavior. Linguists 
can analvze the structure. of languages 
Therefore, linguists can analyze tlie 
structure of all human behavior, The 
flaw in this syllogism is not difficult to 
find, but the fact that the conclusion 


does not follow nec 
i Š 
is m at the conclusion is 
f - The syllogism could be saved 
example, by replacing the initial premis 
an 1 (ors * 
by its inverse, all human behavior is k 
guage. Pike doe: i E. 
g e does not go quite so f 
the implication is 
argument. 


arily from the prem- 
is no guarantee th 


for 


| ar, but 
lurking behind the 
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It is quite interesting to observe how a 
distinguished linguist goes about the job 
of extending the methodological tools de- 
veloped for the analysis of language to 
the broader fields of nonverbal behavior. 
In order to develop “a unified theory of 
verbal and nonverbal human behavior,” 
the first step is to isolate units of be- 
havior. To this end, Pike examines the 
linguistic method in great detail; the 
“etic” approach, which clas: "stem- 
atically all comparable data from all cul- 
tures of the world, is contrasted with the 
"emic" approach, which is an attempt to 
discover the pattern of behavior within a 
particular culture. The words “etic” and 
"emic" are taken over from the suffixes 
on the words “phonetic” and "phone- 
mic." A segment of purposive human ac- 
tivity is called a “behavioreme” and a 
verbal behavioreme is called an “utter- 
eme." Behavioremes are hierarchically 


organized just as the component elements 
of a language are organized into a larger 
system. 

The analysis begins with a unit of be- 
havior such as a church service, a foot- 
ball game, or a family breakfast. This 
large unit has a structure such that cer- 
tain spots permit the substitution of vari- 
ous alternative elements, just as the 
Structure of a sentence permits the sub- 
stitution of various alternative words at 
Several spots. For example, during the 
family-breakfast behavioreme — there 
comes a spot where the main course is 
Served. Either a cereal-eating motif or a 
bacon-and-egg: eating motif can fill that 
spot. In the more traditional terminology 
of linguistics, Pike Seems to be saying 
that cereal and eggs are allophones of the 
Same phoneme, 

Linguistic analysis is a highly devel- 
oped science and psychologists should be 
grateful to Pike for an example of how 
the techniques might be applied to 


eral analysis of behavior. The 
would, 


a gen- 
results 
however, have been more useful 
psychologically if Pi 


ike had been more 
familiar with modern psychology or had 
had advice from a good behavior theorist. 
He Seems to have the idea that psychol- 
ogy 15 concerned only with matters of the 
mind and he prefers to stay with more 
objective, behavioral data. Most psy- 
chologists will probably give up in de- 
spair when they tangle with the elaborate 
terminology that Pike has created to ex- 
press his ideas, If some courageous psy- 
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chologist nevertheless did persevere 


through the strange symbology and the 
unfamiliar approach, it is likely that he 
would come up with some good system- 
atic ideas. Let us hope that there will be 
some worthy psychologist with the pa- 
tience eventually to produce a readable 
translation. The present product is not 
yet suitable for psychological consump- 
tion. 


Sy 
Idiography Revisited 


Jean Evans 


Three Men 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. 
Pp. xviii + 297. $3.75. 


By FRANK BARRON 
University of California 


ms book is subtitled “An experi- 

ment in the biography of emo- 
tion.” It represents itself as a true 
account of the lives of three men, whose 
Stories are told not as an entertainment 
but as an exhibition of a new technique 
in psychological reporting. The author is 
a professional writer who has received 
financial support from philanthropic 
foundations for experimentation in the 
presentation of case histories, and the 
book itself was written while she was a 
Guggenheim Fellow in 1950, Of the three 
case studies which are presented, two 
have previously appeared as articles in 
the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology. 
As a job of writing, Three Men is very 
well done. The author's style is fluid and 
impressionistic, and factual material from 
public records is interwoven with direct 
quotations from interviews and from the 
subjects’ letters to give an unusual de- 
gree of convincingness to the presenta- 


tions. The men whose lives are presented 
were themselves quite unusual individu- 
als, and their stories, no matter how well 
or poorly told, would contain vivid and 
arresting material that could not fail to 
have considerable dramatic impact. 

The first of them, Johnny Rocco, is a 
tough slum kid (or, ra 


ther, a deprived 
child who had eithe 


r to toughen up or to 
give up). At age five he woke from sleep 
to see his slain father being carried bloodv 
from the house, killed in a drunken brawl 
with his best friend. The second case 


subject, William Miller, is a man blind 
and in prison, and the third, Martin 
Beardson, is a homosexual who finds life 
and himself disgusting, and who, as he 
looks at his own image in a mirror, secs 
himself as *unutterably old," though he 
is only twenty-five. Miller especially is a 
quite fantastic person who in his search 
for the meaning of life and death had de- 
scended into graves to have commerce 
with corpses and who had killed pregnant 
animals to study the formation of the 
foctus in the still-warm womb. 


\ v ITH extraordinary natural sub- 


jects for her portraiture, and with her 
own experience and talent as a journalist 
to aid her, it is not surprising that the 
author has written a compellingly inter- 
esting book, Its claim upon the special 
attention of psychologists, however, must 
rest, it seems to me, not upon its dramatic 
appeal or upon its demonstration that a 
case history can be well written, but upon 
the novelty and aptness of its technique 
and upon its heuristic power as a method- 
ological device. On both counts I felt that 
the book claimed much more than it de- 
livered. Gordon Allport writes in the In- 
troduction to these case studies that 
"since they exemplify the blended (lit- 
erary and scientific) approach to the 
study of personality, they will open new 
horizons to all students of human nature, 
Whether their own preference leans to- 
ward the scientific or toward the literary 
approach.” For myself, I find nothing in 
these case reports which would warrant 
the use of the word scientific in reference 
to them; they are a piece of journalism, 
and they have most of the merits and 
limitations one finds in coherent descrip- 
tions by a reporter of some psychologi- 
cally interesting event which occurs only 
once. Nor do I find consistently in these 
reports the level glance at life which 
characterizes great literature (and even 
occasionally turns up in psychological 
formulations in a psychiatric clinic). The 


author has a tendency to sob somewhat 
over the plight of slum product Johnny 
Rocco, and to be disdainful of the “addled 
concepts” of homosexual Martin Beard- 
son. I should say that one has a right to 
expect something more of both literature 
and science than one finds in this pro- 
fessed blend of the two. 


Announcing 


An important new title in 
Harper’s Psychological Series 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP 
or GARDNER MURPHY 


CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


and 


PERSONALITY 


By Paul Henry Muss 
The Ohio State Unirersity 


and John Janeway Conger 
University of Colorado 
School of Medicine, Denver 


A comprehensive, orderly view of 
the child’s growth, followed chron- 
ologieally from conception through 
adolescence, Major influences on 
development are thoroughly exam- 
ined at 


each (heredity, 


Parent-child 


stage 
relationships, peer 
groups, school, community, mass 


media, ete.). Emphasis is on the 


Process of socialization and on fae- 
tors affecting emotional adjust- 
Ment. Physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional 


sidered 


growth are con- 
as closely interrelated 
“beets, The authors make exten- 
ue Use of modern research stud- 
'S, both in the immediate field and 
from the other behavioral sciences. 
A Valuable work for pediatricians, 
Sq Psychologists, psychiatrists, 
"Nd social workers, and an impor 


fant text for college courses in the 
field, 


Ready March 1 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
St 33rd Street, New York 16 


Sturm und Drang 


Lawrence K. Frank, Ross Harri- 
son, Elisabeth  Hellersberg, 
Karen Machover, and Meta 
Steiner 

Personality Development in 
Adolescent Girls 
New Orleans: Child Development 

Publications, Society for Research in 

Child Development, Inc., 1953. (Vol- 

ume XVI, Serial No. 53.) Pp. 316. 


By Grace M. HEIDER 


The Menninger Foundation 


His monograph on personality 

development in adolescent girls 

is a preliminary report of a study 
whose detailed findings are to be pre- 
sented in a series of publications by its 
individual authors. The over-all purpose 
of the study was (a) to explore the per- 
sonality and emotional behavior of girls 
at three stages of development, and (ò) 
to discover what each of several projec- 
tive methods can contribute to such an 
investigation by using them on the same 
subjects. There were 300 subjects equally 
divided among three groups; (a) pre- 


puberal girls, ages 10:6 to 14:6, (b) 
puberal girls, ages 10:6 to 15:6, and (c) 
adolescent girls, ages 17:6 to 19:11. 
They were taken, with no other basis of 
selection than age and level of matura- 
tion, from nine different schools and 
colleges representing a wide range of 
racial, and cultural 


social-economic, 


backgrounds. 
The main body of the work consists 


of five independently prepared chapters 
bv four different investigators, ach 
chapter presenting findings from one of 
the projective methods that was used, 


Pai voulu étre court. 1l v a un grand secret pour etre court: 


including the Thematic Apperception 
Test, the Horn-Hellersberg Test, a test 
involving drawings of the human figure, 
the Rorschach test, and a graphological 
study. Sample records from individuals 
at each developmental level and an in- 
terpretive summary with suggestions 
for schools and agencies supplement 
these presentations. 

The authors’ general conclusions are 
that the study gives evidence of more 
frequent and more severe emotional dis- 
turbance than was anticipated. It is 
suggested that the schools are making 
demands for sustained study and aca- 
demic achievement at an age when the 
psychological cost of meeting these de- 
mands is too great. It is urged that they 
should, on the one hand, provide cur- 
ricula that would do more to aid their 
students to gain human understanding 
and to clarify their own feminine role in 
modern society, and, on the other hand, 
that they should use group tests to 
locate girls who show signs of impending 
disturbance and offer programs of group 
therapy to those who may need it. 

Questions that are important for a 
consideration of the problems of adoles- 
cence are raised by this work. At the 
same time the findings from the different 
projective have not been 
brought into line with each other and 
variables of developmental status have 
not been adequately distinguished from 
those of background and individual 
endowment in the individuals that were 
studied. This makes it difficult to eval- 


methods 


uate the presentation. One wonders 
whether the authors’ own warning 
against the direct interpretation of pro- 
jective data obtained from one age 


group in terms of norms derived from 
another (p. 22) has been sufficiently 
taken into account in the discussions of 
the findings on which the 
are based. 


conclusions 


C est d'étre clair, 
M. J.P. Fior RENS 


Special Classes 
J. E. Wallace Wallin 


Education of Mentally Handi- 
capped Children 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. 485. $1.30. 


By D. A. WoRct R 


University of Nebraska 


HIS book not only includes the 
substance of several other books 
written by Wallin over a period 
of many years, but in some ways it is a 
sort of autobiography of the writer's 
professional life. He was one of the first 
to advocate special facilities for mentally 
handicapped children in connection with 
the public schools, and his book provides 


one of the best overviews of the develop- 
ment of such classes during the last fifty 
years. One might fear that a person of 
Wallin’s age would find his main inter- 
ests in the work of some time past, but 
his references, which are numerous, 
include many in the 1950's and some 
that must have been included at the last 
moment before the manuscript went to 
press 

The discussion of the book includes 
all phases of the problem. Its historical 
section is concise and excellent. A good 
deal of space is given to the organization 


and administration of special classes 
Somewhat less to teaching procedures, 
qualifications of special class teachers, 
the curriculum, the problem of taking 
care of the mentally handicapped. child 
in the regular grade, and so on. 

The very scope of the treatment tends 
to reduce its effectiveness as a textbook 
for any particular purpose. The class- 
room teacher finds in it much material 
that is of no particular concern to her. 
There are some excellent suggestions on 
administration, but it would not be a 


book especially for administrators. This 
boo 


Was one of two texts used during 
the summer session of 1955 in a cl 


the education. of the mentally handi 
capped. Almost unanimous 


voted the other text as being the most 
helpful to them in terms of practical 
day-by-day suggestions, hoth for cur- 
riculum and teaching procedures, Many 
of them felt too that Wallin’s | y 
ane 


ass on 


the class 


anguage 
style were not easy for the average 


student. There was agreement, however, 
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that this text is invaluable as a reference 
book. Information on almost any point 
concerning the topic can be located 
either in the text itself or in one of the 
references supplied. Occasionally, Wallin 
becomes a bit ‘preachy,’ sometimes 
somewhat repetitive, and occasionally, 
in the chapter on the education of the 
mentally handicapped in the regular 
grades, he does not stick quite to his 
topic. 

Speaking generally, this is a 


very 
valuable volume which should be on the 
reference shelf of every person working 
with the mentally handicapped. 


Sociality: Whence and How 
D. W. Harding 


Social Psychology and Indi- 
vidual Values 
London: Hutchinson's University 


Library, 1953. Pp. 184. $2.40. 
By DANIEL Karz 

Universily of Michigan 
SYCHOLOGY is perhaps the most 
self-conscious of all sciences in 
its attempts to be truly scien- 
tific. Its efforts are generally applied 
to a search for such formal models as 
seem to provide the mathematical pre- 
cision of the more advanced sciences. 
Harding's thoughtful volume can, how- 
al 
from another point of view, telling us 
how far our research and theorizing 
give us a valid account of the phenomena 
with which our science supposedly deals. 
With the historical perspective and the 
wisdom of an English scholar, Harding 


ever, furnish us with a self-apprai: 


takes the position that "social psychology 
has not yet acquired any valid claim 
to unintelligibility, and it is still malle- 
able enough to benefit from the attention 
and the questions of educated men and 
women." His brief treatise is a percep- 
tive presentation of a number of prob- 
lems which have not vet been adequately 
explored. in social psy hology. 

The central question that Harding 
raises concerns the nature of sociality 
in human beings. He rightly puts his 
finger on the weakness of the derivation 
theories which assume that social drives 
develop out of more basic biological 
appetites, and he demonstrates. the cir- 


cularity of the Freudian explanation 


that the basis of sociality lies in goal- 
inhibited libidinal impulses. His own 
preference is to view social desire as 
ising directly from an innate disposi- 
tion. He fails 
interaction theories of Mead and others 


| however, to consider the 
who account for sharedness and sociality 
in their descriptions of the development 
of the self or the ego, 

The questions that interest. Harding 
center more about the individual than 


the collective aspects of social psychol- 
ting 


ogy. He punctures some of the e 
confusion concerning concepts of nor- 
mality and abnormality and gets us ofi 
to a good beginning for work in this 
field. His discussion of individual differ- 
ences and their social significance 15 
original. His essay on individual moral- 
ity is reminiscent of Holt's Freudian 
Wish though, curiously for an English 
author, he takes its doctrine from £ 
secondary source, the Creative Experi 
ence of Follett, a student of Holts. 
The chapters on the collective and 
interactional aspects of psychology are 
not the others, for the 
author is neither as well versed nor 2 
interested in social class and status, !? 
competition and leadership. Nonetheless 
he has done a service for social psy% 
chology in his insightful discussion ol 
some of the problems which present-day 
ps hologists usually ignore, It would be 
a fine contribution to the field if a" 
equally wise and contemplative scholar 
were to undertake a similar examination 
of the variables of social process unt 
social structure with which the social 
psychologist must eventually deal. 
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Drug Addiction 
Edward Podolsky 


Management of Addictions 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. Pp. 413. $12.00. 


By MERRILL Moore 


Announcement 


Starting in 1956 
THE AMERICAN 


SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY Boston, Massachusetts 


will publish quarterly mis is a big book packed with 

information and wisdom. From 

his broad experience in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry, Kings County 
Hospital, Brooklyn, and general practice 
over many years, Edward Podolsky, 
M.D., has brought together most im- 
portant and up-to-date opinions on the 
problems of addictions and their manage- 


Sociometry 


^ Journal of Research 


in Social Psychology 


ment. 
Edit The first part of this book deals en- 
ditor à de 

tirely with alcohol, which is the number 


Leonard S. Cottrell. Jr. 


one addiction problem in the United 
States. It consists of twenty-six chap- 
ters, each written by prominent authors 
and it deals with all phases of this sub- 
ject. It would make a fine book in elf. 
The second part of this book deals with 
drug addiction. In it are nine chapters 
reporting the findings and opinions of 
some of the most important scientists 
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Robert Freed Bales 
Herbert Blumer 


John A. Clausen 


Leon Festinger 


elson N. Foote 


in American medicine. 


Herbert Hyman The viewpoint of this book is broad 


and the attitude is inclusive and eclectic. 
It does not savor of partisan attitudes 
or ‘schools.’ Although many authors 
have combined to make this volume 
actually a symposium, there is a sur- 


Irving L. Janis 
Frederick Mosteller 


l'heodore M. Newcomb 


William I. Sewell 


prising homogeneity in the attitudes of 
the contributors. There has been much 
need for a book of this type and even 
though it leaves some difficult problems 
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unsolved, it certainly approaches pos- 

sible solutions in a constructive and 

progressive way. Such a book could not 
gress 3 


have been written fifty years ago because 


of the 
ciely 
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at that time medicine and psychiatry 
were not close enough together to afford 
the kind of unity this volume contains. 

The volume is also provocative in 
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some of its theoretical considerations 


and is packed with practical ideas and 


riptions of methods and 


‘specially helpful are the 


detailed des 
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syndromes. H 
lists of references at the end of each 
chapter. This book will have wide value 


for physicians, psychologists, psychi- 
and research workers in this 


atrist 
and related fields. 
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PSYCHOSOMATICS 


By Max Hamitron, University of Leeds School of 
Medicine. An up-to-date, comprehensive introduction 
written in nontechnical language. The book is broad 
enough in scope and detailed enough in presentation to 
be useful to the research worker. The author presents 


psychosomatics as a direct development of modern bio- 
logical theory and demonstrates the necessity of looking 
beyond the assumptions of simple mechanisms in illness. 
The work includes a careful and detailed evaluation ol 
the literature. z955. 225 pages. $4.25. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


By Rosert L. Taornpike and Erizasern Hacen, both 
of Columbia University. A comprehensive review of the 
concepts that underlie tests and measurement, and a 
guide to their application. The authors stress the objec- 
tives of testing rather than the mechanics. The book 


includes a guide to the location of specific tests and gives 
a critical appraisal of the major methods of evaluating 
intelligence, aptitudes, achievements, and personality: 
1955. 575 pages. Illus. $5.50. 


STOCHASTIC MODELS FOR LEARNING 


By Roperr R. Buss and Freperick MosrELLER, Har- 
vard University. A unified description of the ways in 
which stochastic processes can be used to meet problems 
in the field of learning experiment. The stress is on learn- 


ing and on the philosophy that learning is a probabilistic 
matter with cvents decreasing or increasing the proba- 
bility of specific responses. 7955. 365 pages. $9.00. 
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By Froyp H. Arrronr, Syracuse University. This 
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examination of theories and findings in the field of per- 
ception in the light of logic and scientific method. It 
then presents a synthesis of the cight major generaliza- 


tions more or less common to all the theories on percep” 
tion and utilizes this in presenting a foundation for future 
systematic work in the form of a general theory of struc 


ture in behavior. 1955. 759 pages. $8.00. 
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F I L M S By ADOLPH MANOIL, Editor 


P's Firm DEPARTMENT covers 
productions for all fields of ps 
chology—films, film strips, re- 

cordings, film research, and books. The 

department deals mainly, however, with 
films and writings about films. Many 
films are associated with books or supple- 
mented by film strips or sound-film 

Strips, thus extending the coverage to 

recordings which are included even when 

not directly related to a film or a film 

strip, E 

Now just what is a psychological film? 
Camera work has been used successfully 
as a technique of observation which 
allows accurate recording under special 
conditions of light, color, or speed, and 
of events otherwise difficult or impossible 
to describe, The use of a camera reduces 
the need and scope of inferential judg- 
ments by increasing repeatability, facili- 
tating the accuracy of observation, and 

Providing optimum conditions for com- 

Parative judgment. Through such tech- 

niques as high-speed photograph) slow 

motion, time-lapse photography, Or 

Phase-contrast cinemicrography, a de- 

tailed study of events impo ble to 

record and observe accurately in any 
other way becomes possible. Cinemat- 
ographic studies, such as those on the 

Startle pattern, the reflex behavior of 

infants, the vocal cords, plant behavior, 

Meiosis and mitosis, mental health, and 

child psychology, are only a few ex 

amples of the new medium. Besides 
being a research tool, cinematography is 
also an art and a teaching device. AS 

“uch it covers the whole area of behavior 

r all levels, Such films as The Snake Pil, 

(a Lost Weekend, Gentlemens 
m temen are examples of populer 
es with definite psychological con 
tent. Ata slightly different level we have 
the Whole area of the 16-mm. educational 
film, Which by definition, as a teaching 
and educational tool, should represent 
pplication of psychological principles. 
The great variety of film production 
Necessarily faces this department with a 
Problem of definition, The definition of a 


and 


film as psychological, however, presents 
certain difficulties, for every film viewed 
in its relation to the spectator becomes 
a situation having psychological dimen- 
sions. Under these conditions, what is 
being considered is not the film in its 
objective aspects, but the relationship 
between the film and tne viewer. The 
problem is whether to define a psychologi- 
cal film exclusively in respect of its 
content and intent or in respect of the 
use being made of it. For instance, there 
is a 16-mm. film called Feeling All Right 
(M ippi State Board of Health, 
1948, 30 min.). The content is a simple 
presentation of the conditions of a 
Southern town and the difficulty of the 
health authorities to make people accept 
syphilitic treatment. The main intent of 
the film is to communicate information 
educate for 


about syphilis and so to educate 
health. If, however, the film is viewed 
point of view of the principal 
character who shows various emotional 
responses, prejudice, ctc., it — 
particularly interesting psychologica 
film, one that could lead to discussion 
on learning, preiudice, cultural problems, 
etc. Thus the definition of a psychologi- 
cal film becomes a matter of emphas : 
content or intent ol 


from the 


either in terms of t nt o 
r, or in terms ol set and inter- 


the viewer. Still CP needs 
definition. Here 


the produce 
pretation by i 
a practical working 
: peo A p chological film for 
CP's purpose is any film that explicitly 
or implicitly presents à situation of 
definite psychological relevancy. A situa- 
tion having psychological relevancy is 
any situation that can be related, de- 
‘ed, or in any way meaningfully asso- 
ciated with a psy chological principle, 
theory, or fact. This is the definition 
that will guide CP in the selection. of 


films to be 


rived, 


reviewed in this department. 
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An- 
Park- 


Press, 


CP reports below on books about films, 
on research on the use of films and on 
Next month 
CP will continue with reports on films 
about. Group Living, Shop Safely, Emo- 
tional Behavior, and Perception, and also 
on some Recordings that are useful in 
teaching and in general education. 


cholog 


Books About Films 


Edgar Dale 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teach- 
ing (Rey. Ed.) 


New York: Dryden 
xiii + 534. $6.25. 


Press, 1954 


Pp. 


HE VARIETY of audio-visual mate 


rials available, and. the increased 

~ use of such materials in teaching 
require systematization in a handbook, 
as in the book considered here. This 
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Visual 
Symbols 
M iN 


THE CONE 


OF EXPERIENCE 


Radio - Recor. 
Still Pictures 


(From Audio-Visual Methods 


ching, by Edgar Dale) 


Motion Pictures 


Exhibits 


Demonstrations 


Dramatic Participation 


Contrived Experiences 


Direct, Purposeful Experiences 


volume | describes systematically 


Whole audio-visual field as 


the 
a methodo- 
logical tool, a communication technique 
for teaching. In the learning process, the 
reality to be m 


anipulated, transformed, 
and assimilated 


appears in various de- 
grees between the 
immediate part 


str 


concreteness of direct, 
ration, and the 
actness of Symbols or signs. 
Through the use 
calls the 


ab- 


of a figure that he 
"cone of 
author classifies 
related 


experience," 
experiential 
to audio-visual 
extending from 


the 
situations 
materials, as 
direct, purposeful ex- 
periences to verbal symh 


ols. The inter- 
mediate 


stages 


dramatize 


re contrived experiences, 


d experiences, demonstrations, 


field trips, exhibits, television, motion 
pictures, Tecordings-radio. still pictures, 
and visua] Symbols, 


Thi 


as a visual device 


j “cone of ex- 
perience” for presenting 
the audio visual materials and their 
relative position in the learning proccss 
as an integrated concrete 


contents of the 


can be viewed 


table of 
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book, and the 


theory of audio-visual instruction (Part 
I) and classroom application of 
visual 


audio- 
(Part II) as adequate 
To avoid any misconception 
as to the meaning of this cone the author 


methods 
annotations 
says: “The cone classifies sensory aids 
in terms of greater or less concreteness 
or abstractness as learning experiences, 
and nol with respect to the difficulty of 
the ideas they communicate” (p. 54). 
The presentation of the material 
adequate and the book could 
with 


be used 
the 
teachers and for general 


effectiveness. for 
education. of 
information. | 


courses in 


ich chapter is provided 
with references on books 
audio-visual 


special studies 
materials, and 
to sources for these materi 
is excellently printed, 
pictorial material, 
number of color pl 
page). A 
for easy 


references 
s. The book 
a wealth of 
considerable 
ates (12 of them full- 
1H-page index-glossary makes 
reference, 


has 
and a 


More emphasis on 
results and on the need for 
Scientific evaluation of audio-visual ma- 
terials would inc ase the volume's value. 


research 


Adolph  Nichtenhauser, Marie 
L. Coleman, and David S. 
Ruhe 


Films in Psychiatry, Psychol- 
ogy, and Mental Health : 
New York: Medical Audio-Visual 

Institute of the Association of Ameri- 

can Medical Colleges. Health Educa- 

tion Council, 1953. Pp. 269, $6.00. 


a r aching, 
HE WIDE use of films for teaching 

] e n 
training, and general apicc 
make ene 


neces 


ry their 
evaluation. Film evaluation represents s 
difficult’ task since any film, besides 
being a work of art, is at the same time 
& communicator of ideas and an educa- 


b P squires 
tional tool. Proper evaluation requ 
an analysi 


s not only in terms of the 
objective aspects of the film but s 
and mostly in terms of audience > 
sponse. While an expert can judge x 
film from the point of view of his iue 
technical competency, he can not prt 
sume to 


audience response without 
actual research. ; 

The book being reviewed represents 2 
remarkable contribution, especially ub 
the level of expert judgment on e: 
technical and communication value p 
films. It does not present research ma à 
on audience response, although A 
senior author explicitly states the x 
sirability of such research (p. 24). ic 
this exception the book provides Hen 
ough critical reviews of 51 films, A 
short descriptions of 50 others. For eons 
of the 51 films reviewed, the book s 
à short Synopsis, suggested auem 
production credits, availability, a = 
tailed content description, and a a 
appraisal as to content, eum 
effectiveness, and utilization. "pes 
review represents a study in itself P? 
one or more panels of experts. DU 

To take one ¢ mple only, in the 


: GR AS re than 
view of Out of True it is said: “Mort that 


uif ar IET "ports to show 
half of the story purpc atment: 
to 


the 


Molly is cured by hospital t l 
yet her final improvement leading 
discharge comes about only an 
mother-in-law tells her she has ee 
to live elsewhere. The importance of ‘ile 
external change in Molly’s family sl 
tends to negate the central message sj 
the film” (p, 171). What is the ce 
message of this film? Is it the availabilit 


i nee r „tanc? 
of psychiatric treatment, the importa! 


of education as to possible cure of mental 
abnormalities, the value of accepting 
treatment for mental illness as for any 
other illness, the importance of the social 
worker, the cooperation between family 
and the hospital, the value of the home 
environment. . . ? Besides, the film starts 
With the assumption that the main 
factor in Molly's difficulties is her 
mother-in-law. In the view of all these 
possibilities the film can be said to show 
no cure by hospital treatment only. The 
fact that the mother-in-law is leaving 
is not unimportant. There is, however, no 
‘central message of the film’ except by 
the decision of the experts in terms of 
their main professional orientation. 
Concerning the effectiven of the 
film the text states: “Although it may 
dispel fears about institutional cure, its 
unflattering portrayal of the mother-in- 
law as a crucial factor in the onset of 
Molly’s mental illness may evoke hos- 
tility in audiences of older people. .. .” 
(p. 173). Now this might be true or not 
depending on the individuals in the 
audience, But besides this asserted value 
the question. arise: as to whether the 
Mother-in-law is necessarily a crucial" 
factor, Why should she not be simply 
Contributing or precipitating factor, ev 
On the assumption of the “unconscious 
equation of the mother-in-law with her 
Own mother”, One might indeed question 
ssage," as 


‘on 


the very “psychodynamic me 
the only and exclusive explanatory 
Concept, if such were ri sally the intent of 
the film, Critical appraisal should con- 
Sider the teaching or educational value 
of the film not only with reference to 
What js presented but also to what is 
omitted, as the authors have done in the 
review of Gesell’s film on The Embryology 
of Human Behavior. 
he title of the book would have been 

She *Ppropriate if the word psychology 
di been replaced by abnormal rapta 
; 4" Slice no films on experimental, 
"dustrial, animal, physiological, or social 
Y are presented. 
ion. book can be used as a dependable 
SOurce for the selection of films and also 
* guide-commentary to supplement 

Ne Showing of films. It also provides 
Useful information on film 
techniques, the use of films in the teach- 
mg of Psychiatry and a historical précis 
°n the use of films in education in 
neurology, psychiatry, psychology and 
Mental health, i 

Eight Pages of stills from various films 
“Upplement the text. 


as 


reviewing 


Film Research 


Kenneth E. Anderson, Fred S. 
Montgomery, Herbert A. 
Smith, and Dorothy Smith 
Anderson (School of Education, 
University of Kansas) 


Toward a More Effective Use of 
Sound Motion Pictures in 
High School Biology 
Paper presented at the 1954 Chicago 


Convention of NARST (National Associa- 
tion for Research in Science Teaching). 


HE PAPER presents a research on 
the effectiveness of motion pic- 
tures in teaching. The study shows 
that better results are obtained when 
films are used with emphasis on the 
principles covered or stressed, and also 
than when 
ionally. The 
a chart of the 


when films are used regularly 
used not at all or only occ 
study is supplemented by 
20 films used, and principles stressed or 
covered in each. The report is a good 
example of needed research in the area 
of film utilization for teaching. The re- 
search demonstrates the importance of 
mental set and indicates the need for a 
classification of films in terms of specific 
Obviously there is a 


content analy 3 
r screening and adequate prepa- 


need fo prepa 
when films are to be used in 


ration 
teaching. 


Donald M. Johnson and Walter 
G. Vogtman (Michigan State C ol- 
>. Vog 


lege) 
A Motion Picture Fest of 
$ Achievement in Psychology 


American Psychologist, 1955, 29, 69-71. 


HE USE of motion pictures for 
achievement tests in psychology 
is shown to be fes The 
used the film Of Skates 


P s have 
pane 20 min. and a test of 28 
five-choice items. The results in this 
study would indicate very little achieve- 
ment as the result of a course in begin- 
ning psychology. "Aside from terminol- 
ogy psychologists have nothing to teach 
them" (students). This statement, given 
as a possible implication of the study, 
certainly may not be generalized. The 
exploration with 


area needs further 
different types of items, different. types 
of films, and different types of presen- 


tation 


Child Psychology 


ILMS are one of the most appro- 

priate means for the study of child 

development, as they allow for 
accurate and repeated observation. A 
great number of 16-mm. films on child 
development and child problems are 
now available. (See, e.g., Child Welfare 
Films. An international index of films 
and filmstrips on the health and welfare 
of children. Unesco, 1950. Pp vi 2L 
213.) Following are a few recent 16-mm. 
black-and-white sound films in this arca. 
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Building Children’s Personali- 
ties with Creative Dancing 


Lawrence Frank and Gary Goldsmith, 
Black and white or color, 30 min., 1953, 
Available through Education Film Sales 
Dept.. University ension, University of 
California, color $275.00; rental $7.50; black 
and white $135.00; rental $5.00. 


HE CHILD's need for activity and 

expression, his need to belong and 

grow, his imitative tendencies and 
responses to a dynamogenic environment. 
could be channelized through activities 
such as dancing, especially when oppor- 
tunity for creativeness and initiative is 
provided. "This film presents cr ative 
dancing as it affects the development 
of the child with due allowance for in- 
dividual differences. A creative dancing 
class conducted by Mrs. Gertrude Knight 
is shown; the effect on children 5 to 10 
ye old is to be inferred through ob- 
servations of their behavior, Dar cing as 


an art affects the child in his growth by 
releasing tensions and facilitating free 
physi 


ul expression. 
The film represents a lesson in dancing 
with a group of children, and it 


has 
definite artistic value. As to its value in 
demonstrating development of children’s 


personalities further research 
necessary. The film sugg 


would be 
ests, however, 
considering 
dancing as providing for 


the possibility oí creative 


insight 


i into 
child development problems, In 


: dis the 
field of child study this would put the 
area of creative dancing on the sam 

* : " i M 
level with music, drawing, or painting 


Phe film could be used as a teaching tool 
E doo 


under this perspective 


A Long Time to Grow: Part I, 
Two and Three-Year-Olds in 
Nursery School 


Dept. of Child Study, Vassar College, 
35 min., 1951. Available through New York 
i Film Library, 26 Washington 


$6.00, 


three-year-olds 


Wọ- AND are 
presented in their supervised and 
spontaneous behavior in the 


nursery school. Various film sequences 
show characteristic aspects of play ac- 
tivities, differential features between the 
two and the three-year-olds, imitative 
play, activity for its own sake, make- 
believe activiti 


finger and brush paint- 
ing, use of nursery equipment, as well 
as characteristic outdoor play. Children 
are shown at lunch and in various other 
indoor situations, 


Growinc Up: A New SKILL 


(From the film A Long Time to Gro 
IL New York University 


Part 
Film. Library) 


A Long Time to Grow: Part II, 
Four and Five-Year-Olds. in 
Nursery School 
Mary Fisher Langmuir, Evel 

Lawrence Joseph Stone 

Joseph Bohmer, Dept. of Child Study, 

Vassar College. 35 min, 1954, Available 

through New York University Film Library 

$120.00; rental $6.00. i às 


line Omwake, 
; technical direction, 


HIS second fi 


lm presents in detail 
the behavior 


9f the four and five- 
year-olds in nursery school. ‘The 
activities portrayed through 


actual 
Photography refer to (1) vigorous group 

. " H L 
play (barrel-rolling, Jumping, use of 
clay, tree-climbing, swinging), (2) sen- 
28 


sory pleasure (music, soap bubbles, in- 
terest in color, shape, pattern, taste, 
smell, home play activities), (3) make- 
believe (imaginary mother and baby 
play, shooting, digging, outdoor blocks, 
painting), and (4) assurance with mate 
rials (painting, use of tools, workman- 
ship). Other behavioral characteristics 
are (1) recognition of rules for the games, 
(2) interest. in facts, and (3) use of 
symbols. 

Both these films present characteristic 
activities of children as they occur in a 
nursery school. The importance of a 
permissive atmosphere with a minimum 
of supervision is 


tressed throughout the 
film. The role of the student teacher and 
training conditions are also shown. 
The films could be used as training 
films with student teachers, as an exercise 
in observation of child behavior, or as a 
means to demonstrate various principles 
of child individual and social develop- 
ment. They could also be used with lay 
audiences and as a stimulant for dis 
cussion. The script, 


which is provided 
with the second film, is a useful supple- 
ment for teaching. For research purposes 
and training of observers, the film could 
be used with or without sound track; 


this would allow for observation and 
interpretation without the suggestive 
comments of the narrator. 


Maternal Deprivation 


J. Aubry and Genevitve Appell; technical 
direction, P. P. Gonse and J. J. Petter. 
30 min., 1953. Available through the New 
York University Film Library. 


HE EFFECT of maternal depriva- 
tion on the general behavior of the 
child is clearly illustrated by the 
spontaneous activities of children in a 
nursery. The first part of the film shows 
the apathy, lack of contact with 
adult, 


the 
stereotyped movements, and 
general withdrawal of children who have 
been separated from their mothers for 
different periods of time. ‘The second 
part shows the rehabilitation of these 
children as a result of psychotherapy, A 
few cases are shown in detail before and 
after therapy. 

This film is a part of a series of studies 
on deprivation of maternal care made by 


the Centre International de l'Enfance, 


Paris, France. The film is provided with 
a references; 
s in child 
. (See also 
Two-Year- 


ystematic guide including 


it could be used with class 


psychology, and lay audience 
the comments on the film A 
Old Goes to the Hospital). 


A Two-Year-Old the 


Hospital 


Goes to 


James Robertson. Tavistock Clinic, Lon- 
don, 45 min., 1953. Available through the 
New York University Film Library. 


HIS is a research film presenting 
without interpretation the be 
havior of Laura, 2 years 5 months 
during eight without “hèr 
mother (except at visiting hours) in D 
hospital for a slight operation. The film 
was taken daily at the same hour and 
under similar conditions so as to e 
vide behavior samples, independent a 
photographer’s time, predilections, anc 
other subjective factors 
Two problems are 
(1) the effect of mother deprivation on 
the young child, and (2) the hospita 
position toward recognition of the effect 
of mother deprivation, Concerning Ds 
first problem the film shows withdraw" 
ing effects, apathy, gradual indifference 
and slight anxiety; also characteristi¢ 
reactions to nó 
anesthesia, gc 


old, days 


sed by this film: 


the hospital. environme 
and surgery. Laura's doa 
tachment to certain personal fosse 
(a Teddy bear, a blanket) and her roug? 
handling of a hospita] doll are also RU" 

The film was made as part of a researc? 
af the Tavistock Clinic, London. i 
hypothesis is “that a pre-requisite 9 
mental health is the experience of a War! 
Intimate 


and continuous relationship !? 
the mother in the early years of life 
or in the absence of the mother to OMe 
other person.” ‘The immediate problem 
is to discover "how much loss of materna 
care the young child can bear without 
harm.” The film, as a behavior sample 
: arch 


of Laura, is adequate, and its rese 
value is incre; 


ased by a comprehensi”? 

guide (with bibliography) which giv® 
information on Laura’s history befor 
»eriod and after. t 
The film can be used with or withou 
Sound track either in in chil 
Psychology 


the hospital I 


classes 
E en à -when 

or with lay audiences, 

appropriate leadership is available. 


ON THE OTHER HAND... 


This is the department of Letters to 
CP, the department for dissents and at 
times for the bright ideas of CP's readers 
about books, publication, and CP. Here 
readers can criticize CP policy or, if 
there is any space left, praise it even. 
Here authors may on occasion criticize 
their critics or substitute what they think 
IS truth for what they think is fiction, 
Provided, of course, that their emotions 
can be confined to terse expression. 

Convention ordinarily interdicts an 
author from replying to a criticism of his 
book, no matter how unfair or untrue the 
review may seem to him. That rule 
appears 


: to compound unfairnesses, and 
CP believes that good criticism cannot 
i divorced from discussion. The critic's 
Teview, be it fair or foul, is inevitably 
diosyneratic. It cannot dispense final 


truth, as if the critic were superhuman. 
At best it can impart some information 
and arouse some thought. Criticism is a 
form of autobiography. (Did Oscar 
Wilde say that?) Neither critic nor 
author is infallible, nor should either be 
considered inviolable. 

On the other hand, the author, always 
impeded by his own ego involvement, is 
usually not his own best defender. If a 
critic is to be corrected or rebuked, CP 
would prefer to have the admonishment 
administered by some reader other than 
the author, by some one eager to right 
a wrong, by a friend of the author's, 
perhaps, but in any case by a psychol- 
ogist whose amour propre has not been 
wounded and who might therefore 
escape the egoistic bias. But CP means 
to be fair and not to muzzle the critics 


nor the critics’ critics. 


Nevertheless, complete freedom for 
critical expression is impossible. A series 
of rejoinders must converge rapidly 
when journal space is as limited as it is 
today. CP at its start boldly takes a 
stand for freedom of criticism. Can it 
keep this up, or will it presently be 
censoring the critics! critics under the 


familiar warrant of lack of space? It is 
too soon to say. 

There may be some readers who be- 
lieve simply that a department of letters 
is not a good use for CP's pages. Fortu- 
nately they will have a Department of 
Letters in which to dislike a department 
of letters. 

For obvious reasons CP has to begin 
its ON tHE OTHER Hann... without 
any letters at all. These paragraphs are 
but the prologue before the play, and an 
invitation. Readers and authors awake! 
You have an open (if narrow) channel 


for communication. What thoughts 
proper to CP have you to com- 
municate? 

—1 Bs 
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ABRAMSON, H. A. (Ed.). Newropharmacology. 
(Transactions of the First Conference, 
May 26-28, 1954.) New York: Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1955. Pp. 210. 
$4.25, 

ABkausoy, H. A. (Ed.). Problems of con- 

C . (Transactions of the Fifth 
“onference, March 22-24, 1954.) New 
quis Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 

Abcocy | Pp. 180. $3.50. ae 
Jia) C. J. Factorial analysis: for nom 

'emaliciaus. Melbourne, Australia: 
Melbourne University Press; New York: 
as. bridge University Press, 1955. Pp. 
5- $3.00, 

m ij R. M. Guide to psychological tests 

.4 measurements. Coral Gables, Fla.: 

niversity of Miami Press, 1955. Pp- 

>. $125. 

ORT, G, W, Becoming: basic considera- 


Sciousne 


ALLp, 


a for a psychology of personality. 

Ae Haven: Yale University Press, 
ANON yy Pp. ix + 106. $2.75. 

NYMOUS, Alcoholics Anonymous. (Rev. 


E x i 
ae New York: Alcoholics Anonymous 
ublishing, Inc., 1955. Pp. xxx + 575 


ARIETI, SILVANO. Interpretation of schizo- 
phrenia. New York: Robert Brunner, 
1955. Pp. xviii + 522. $6.75. 

[Barn, R. ÀJ Principles of leadership and 
management. (Air Science Volume II, 4.) 
Montgomery, Ala.: Air University, Air 
Force ROTC, 1954. Pp. xii + 182. 

Barpwix, A. L. Behavior and development in 
childhood. New York: Dryden Press 
1955. Pp. xvii + 619. $6.25. 

Barker, R. G., & H. F. Wricur. Midwest 
and its children: the psychological ecology 
of an American town. Evanston, Ill.: 
Row, Peterson, 1955. Pp. vii + 532 
$7.50. 

BAUMGARTEN, FRANZISKA. Die Regulierungs- 
krifte im Seelenleben. Bern, Switzer- 
land: A. Francke Verlag, 1955. Pp. 138. 
S Fr. 2.80. 

BruLows, R. M. Case problems in personnel 
management. Dubuque, Iowa: William 
C. Brown, 1955. Pp. viii + 154. 

Benyamiy, A. C. Operationism. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1955. Pp. vii 
+ 154. $4.00. 

Berdie, R. F. (Ed). Counseling and the 
college program. (Minnesota Studies in 
Student Personnel Work No. 6.) Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Pre 
1954. Pp. 58. $1.50. 


BETTELHEIM, BRUNO. Truants from life: the 
rehabilitation of emotionally disturbed 
children. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955, 
Pp. xvi + 511. $6.00. 

Broop, R. O. Anticipating your marriage: 
a guide to successful courtship, marriage, 
and parenthood. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1955. Pp. xviii + 482. $5.00. 

Bopiry, R. V. C. Im search of serenity. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1955. Pp. xiv di 
176. $3.00. 

A. T. Religion in crisis and custom 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955 
Pp. xv + 271. $4.00. 

Bornemisza, S. TH. The unified sy. 
cept of nature. New York: Vantage 
Books, 1955. Pp. viii + 137. $3.00, 

BnackLaAND, F. J. (Ed). Faith, reason and 
Ph psychiatry. New York: P, ] 

venedy & Sons, 1955. P a i 
$6.00. x Eo: 

Brown, C. W, & E 
method in 


Bois 


slem con- 


E. Giisenis, Scientific 
e psychology. New y Brie: 
McGraw-Hill, 1955 Pp. ix + 368, $6 00 
Busn, R. Rọ, & FREDERICK Mos iod 
Stochastic models for learning. New Y Bi 
John Wiley & Sons, 1055 Pp $ 
365. $9.00. Br 
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Cuixoy, Ety. Automobile workers and the 
American dream. Garden City; N. WG: 
Doubleday, 1955. Pp. xx + 139. $3.00. 

CravsEN, Jous. Visual sensations ( phos- 
bhenes) produced by AC sine wat 
lation. Copenhagen: Ejnar Mun! 
1955. Pp. 101. 

Conex, A. K. Delinquent boys: the culture of 
the gang. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. 
Pp. 202. $3.50. 

Cozaparcr, A. P. (Ed). Educational psy- 
chology: a book of readings. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 656. 
$3.90. 
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“An Important Advance in Our Knowledge" 
The Story of Freud's Middle Years 


Ernest Jones 


The Li 
he Life and Work of Sigmund Freud. Volume 2: 


Years of Maturity. 


New 
V York: Basic Books, 1955. Pp. xiv + 512. $6.75. 


By RonERT W. WHITE 


Harvard University 


ing al one dared hope, we 
volume "y hands the second 
raphy of Na an astonishing biog- 
volume eol Freud. In this 
eighteen year Jones tells the story of 
a Momentoy S, a short span of time but 

S one for Freud and psy- 


Choan; à. 
analy: 
Years 25 On the calendar these 
199, 5. Maturity reach from 1901 to 


tween Ta Freud's life they extend be- 
three, On Pg of forty-five and sixty- 
they accom he chart of his reputation 
obscurity eai a curve that rises from 
of the kd A world fame. In the history 
Stretch ee movement they 
Freud's à à meeting of four men 1n 
National Tei to the Fifth Inter- 
Budapest OAK Congress at 
governed. ix the inner timetable that 
he production of Freud's 

Tn ua mark the period from 
the great elation of Dreams through 
at case histories, the important 


Writings t 
he 


papers on metapsychology, the de- 
scriptions of therapeutic method, and 
such wider ventures as The Psychopa- 
thology of Everyday Life and Totem and 
Taboo, ending finally at an exposition in 
the most popular of all his books, the 
one known in this country as A General 
Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 

Had Freud gone no farther he would 
still be an outstanding figure in con- 
temporary thought, but at sixty-three 
his vitality was far from spent. There is 
to be a third volume of this biography 
which will tell of a late but lavish flower- 
ing. Still to come in 1919 were the ego, 
id, and superego, the death instincts, and 
a solution to the problem of anxiety, 
Still unwritten were his final views on 
religion, group psychology, civilization, 
and the historical Moses with whom he 


was so deeply identified. 
Even at this 
Ernest Jones 


durat Oa niu Ü Xo Rageardit h 


f 


SIGMUND FREUD THEN 


strongly. For this is a unique biography 
written by a man ın a unique position: 
a close associate of Freud's, devoted ts 
him, highly valued by him; closely associ- 
ated also with the other members ef the 
psychoanalytic group, the whole dinis 
surrounding Freud; vet, as we ost 
from the first volume and now des 
further confirmed, not so biberint ac 
Freud's striking personal quaíities or ci 
overawed by his genius as to be unable 
"Y him in human dimensions 
favorable and unfavorable 
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have grown up about Freud, as they are 
bound to do about any prominent but 
controversial figure. Jones sets before us 
a story so detailed and so penetrating 
that there can be no further excuse for 
myth-making. 


A T THE beginning of the story Freud 
was working in complete isolation. He had 
parted company with Breuer and had 
virtually given up Fliess, who for more 
than a decade had served as an encour- 
aging sounding board for his developing 
ideasabout psychopathology. In the last 
jour years he had painfully accomplished 
his great discoveries, which in retrospect 
can be seen to mark the turning point of 
his career. What he had learned while 
treating neurotic patients and verified 
through an heroic venture in self-anal- 
ysis had gone into print in 1900 in the 
book he always considered his most im- 
portant piece of work, The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams. The great discoveries 
were two in number: the unconscious 
mind and infantile sexuality. These were 
not, of course, entirely new ideas; their 
novelty lay in showing how they could 
be studied and how powerful was their 
influence on behavior. Freud’s searching 
description of the “primary process,” 
the manner in which unconscious menta- 
tion operates, and of the Oedipus com- 
plex, the climactic phenomenon of 
infantile sexuality, provided the ma- 
terials for a revolutionary new under- 
Standing of human personality both in 
Sickness and in health. It was his major 
scientific breakthrough, and it put him in 
à position—to borrow one of his own met- 
aphors—" where, after p 
narrow defile, one suddenly reaches a 
height beyond which the ways part and 
a rich prospect lies outspread in different 
directions" (1), 
During the eighteen years covered by 
the Present volume, Freud’s work did 
indeed spread out in different directions, 


but he was no longer without an audience. 
Apparently we owe 


colleague and patient, 
the suggestion th 
to face with his 
three in numbe 
oblong table 


assing through a 


to his younger 
Wilhelm Stekel, 
at brought Freud face 
first group of admirers, 
r, meeting around the 
in his waiting room. Thus 
Started in the autumn of 1902 the “P 


sy- 
chological Wednesday Society,” fore- 
runner of the many psychoanalytical 
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socicties that were soon to appear, and 
thus began Freud’s emergence from 
isolation. Before long it appeared that 
his writings, especially The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams, were evoking interest in 
more remote quarters. Bleuler and Jung 
at Zurich began to apply his ideas in 
1904; Eitingon and Abraham came to 
him from Germany through this source 
in 1907; Jones from England, Brill from 
the United States, and Ferenczi from 
Hungary visited him in 1908. In the 
spring of the latter year Jones suggested 
and Jung organized the Salzburg Con- 


gress, modestly called “Meeting for 
Freudian Psychology," attended by 


forty-two people from six lands. Finally, 
in 1909, came the invitation from G. 
Stanley Hall to give a series of lectures 
at the celebration of Clark University’s 
twentieth birthday. Freud tried to take 
this invitation lightly and chose his 
topics only at the last moment, but Jones 
tells us that he was “visibly moved” 
when he acknowledged his honorary 
doctorate with the words: “This is the 
first official recognition of our endeavors,” 
Perhaps he was even more moved by 
William James’s prophecy: “The future 
of psychology belongs to your work.” 


E. PEOPLE have the image of Freud 
as a man who made a meteoric rise 
from obscurity to international fame. 
Freud himself quite naturally emphasized 
his long years of solitude and rejection, and 
the “first official recognition” at the age 
of fifty-three could hardly have been 
experienced as a quick triumph. Yet the 
testimony of facts and dates is ines- 
capable: if we recollect that Studies in 
Hysteria (1895) contained only small 
hints of psychoanalysis and that, except 
for a few scattered papers and his 
sparsely attended university lectures in 
Vienna, there was no way for the world 
to learn about his great discoveries until 
The Interpretation of Dreams (1900), then 
it cannot be denied that his ideas caught 
on at a quite spectacular rate. Of course 
they were greeted by clamorous out- 
bursts of indignation and horror; few 
Scientific ventures ever raised such a 
Storm of opposition. Yet several of 
Freud's papers in the first decade of the 
Century were written at the 
editors of periodicals; by 
points out, he was * 


request of 
1908, Jones 
‘already becoming 


well enough known for it to be customary 
to seck contributions from him." By 
1910 his work “was being widely dis- 
cussed in many countries and a number 
of doctors were already obtaining ex- 
perience in the use of his methods." By 
the close of World War I he had "really 
become famous.” In moments of dis- 
couragement Freud would often say that 
only in the next generation would his 
ideas find acceptance. He was wrong: 
the modern Moses, once it was seen what 
was written on his tables, advanced 
swiftly into the promised land of world- 
wide recognition and dwelt there for 
many years in honor. 

That Freud's ideas won their way 80 
rapidly was in part a consequence of his 
exceptional gifts as a writer. “He Nu 
rated a master of German prose; 
Jones reminds us; “his receiving the high 
honor of the Goethe prize for literature 2 
Frankfurt in 1930 shows what con 
noisseurs of literature thought of his 
gifts.” The readiness of his pen que 
that we can fully appreciate the growl) 
of his thinking through his writing 
which were voluminous during the year? 
in question. Jones undertakes to sum" 
marize cach production, and in spite ? 
commendable brevity this task occupies 
more than a third of the book. If these 
chapters seem less novel and intriguing 
than the rest of the volume, they neve" 
theless contain the heart of the story: id 
the events of Freud's life had now becom" 
secondary to the great drama of Jue. 
that was unfolding in his mind. Hu 
excursion on which Jones leads us mer 
well prove instructive even to e 
Who count themselves generally family 
with Freud's work. The commentari?” 
are arranged in such a way as to expo? 
the main lines of evolution and the (ap 
channels of interest, and this pin 
living whole out of the eight eo^ 
twenty major essays, and nearly fifty 
short papers which constituted Freut 
output for the eighteen years. 

Jones characterizes the work of th lm 
years as a. "detailed working out of P 
fundamental theories he had already P" 


ese 


; R anc 
forward"—the unconscious mind d 
5 5 " roas WE 
infantile sexuality. These ideas o 


constantly and effectively applied 
clinical problems, but “Freud was A 
ready reaching beyond the clinic 

sphere and making studies in the fields n 
religion, aesthetics, pre-history and pure 


al- 
a 


psychology." Of considerable practical 
importance was a series of papers on the 
technique of psychoanalysis. Although 
he planned more than once to give a 
systematic exposition, his views actually 
appeared in this more disjointed form, a 
further indication, perhaps, of his ad- 
mitted indifference to the healing art. 
More weighty were his clinical contri- 
butions, of which the six lengthy case 
histories—Dora, little Hans, the Man 
with the Rats, Schreber, the Wolf-man, 
and an unnamed case of female homo- 
Sexuality—must be considered the out- 
standing specimens. In some of these 
cases one catches a glimpse of Freud’s 
consummate genius as an observer: for 
example, his untangling of the meaning 
behind an obsessive patient's. intricate 
free ociations, and his perception of 
defenses built in layers around some 
topic that was laden with anxiety. 


MAR theoretical writings were 
also substantial during this period. 
The libido theory received full exposition 
in 1905 in the influential Three Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of Sex, considered 
Freud's most wicked book, and was 
given surprising revision in 1914 in the 
essay On Narcissism. At a still more 
Abstract level were five papers on 
Metapsychology, composed in a few 
Weeks in 1915 when the war had all but 
Telieved him of patients. They were part 
Of a longer series in which Freud in- 
tended to build a systematic founda- 
tion for psychoanalysis. Metapsychology 
Was a term of his own invention which 
Signified, in Jones's words, ‘a compre- 
hensive description of any mental proc- 
ess which would include an account of 
Q) its dynamic attributes, (b) its topo- 
graphical features, and (c) its economic 
Significance," "phe completed essays 
dealt with instincts, repression, the un- 
Conscious, dreams, and the topics of 
Mourning and melancholia. Jones judges 
them to be at the “highest level of 
thought” Freud had reached since the 
Concluding section of The Interpretation 
of Dreams, ‘The intended synthesis, how- 
ever, was never achieved. Seven more 
essays were written but later destroyed. 
Jones infers that Freud got into dif- 
ficulties with his conceptualization and 
Postponed the whole attempt. 

he wider application of his ideas in- 


Ernest Jones Now 


terested Freud more than their service in 
medicine. Apparently his mind searched 
constantly for new fields in which the 
analysis of unconscious processes and of 
infantile sexual determinants could dis- 
play its resolving power. In 1904, he 
published The Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life, in 1905 the book translated in 
this countr Wit and Its Relation to the 
Unconscious, in 1907 his analysis of 
Jensen’s story, Gradiva, in 1910 Leonardo 
da Vinci, which Jones calls “the first 
real psychoanalytic biography,” and in 
1913, after much labor and involvement, 
his daring and dubious venture into 
anthropology, Totem and Taboo. Later in 
the same year, at the height of his con- 
troversy with Jung and when much 
worried about the future of psycho- 
analysis, he wrote The Moses of Michel- 
Jo. advancing the belief that the 
sculptor had intended to portray Moses 
as controlling his rage at his back- 
sliding people in order to preserve the 
ables for posterity. It is in- 
isted on publishing 


angelo, 


precious t Ó 
teresting that he ins 


ay anonymous 
1 this quick enumeration of the 
n years shows that we are 
extraordinary mind. At 
life Freud was usually 


the ess 

Ever 
work of eightee! 
dealing with an c 
this period of his 1 
busy all day seeing patients. Besides his 
writing he did a good deal of editorial 
and maintained a steady, lengthy, 
, and vivacious longhand cor- 


work 
thoughtful ¢ 
respondence with all his clo: E 
"These letters serve Jones well in making 
vivid the portrait of Freud. But when 
were they written? When were articles 
edited and proofs read? When, above all, 
were Freud's published writings put 
down on paper? That he worked late at 
night, slept six hours or less, and took a 
long summer vacation does not remove 


r followers. 


the mystery, nor is the solution helped by 
Jones's revelation that his writing de- 


pended on a favorable mood and some- 


times moved slowly. One thing, however, 
is well known: Freud’s mind possessed 
astonishing powers of memory and or- 
ganization. Almost always he gave his 
lectures, even his five-hour presentation 
of the Man with the Rats at the Salz- 
burg meeting, without a note before 
him, and the result was as perfectly 
ordered and charmingly expressed as if 
it had been polished for weeks. Ap- 
parently he could often write in the same 
way; once the ideas had assembled in his 
head, he could sit down and produce a 
perfect paper in one draft. Clearly he had 
the power to function with great in- 
tensity and concentration. Even when on 
pleasure bent during his summer jour- 
neys, he was apt to exhaust his com- 
panions by his tireless, purposeful visits 
to works of art or ancient ruins. The same 
intensity doubtless characterized the re- 
flective processes that preceded the 
writing of an essay or book. 


| p MUST be noted that Freud had a low 
opinion of his mind, and we can hardly 
dismiss him as a poor observer of minds. 
He complained of its incapacity for 
mathematics and the natural sciences, 
and he complained also about its short- 
comings in dealing with systems and 
theories. The last point is of particular 
interest today, when Freud's ideas have 
won such wide acceptance that it is 
becoming customary to call them ortho- 
dox. This term seems well chosen to 
make Freud turn in his grave, but it is 
sadly true that even the boldest ideas 
may fall victim to the human need to 
escape from freedom. Freud busied him- 
self a great deal with theory, but it was a 
realm in which he often felt unhappy; 
during this period, as we saw, he failed 
in his major attempt to construct a 
systematic metapsychology. His own 
self-estimate was this: “I have made 
many beginnings and thrown out many 
suggestions... I may express a hope 
that I have opened up a pathway for an 
important advance in our knowledge," 
To me this expresses well, though too 
modestly, the character and direction of 
his genius. As a discoverer, and as a man 
who, in Jones's happy phrase, had “the 
merit of taking his new ideas Seriously" 
and working out their full consequences, 
Freud towers alone. and perhaps wil 


never be surpassed. But as a theory 
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builder, where the task is to construct a 
systematic and consistent arrangement 
of concepts, he did not always show a 
shrewd ability to keep out of trouble. 

As an example of his trouble one can 
take the issues created by the mental 
topography of conscious, preconscious, 
and unconscious. Freud continued to 
grapple with this problem long after the 
present period, but his regional con- 
ception of the mind never ceased to 
plague him with essentially unreal issues, 
In his essay on The Unconscious (1915) 
we find him struggling with the concepts 
of censorship and of barriers between 
regions, even with the question of 
Whether or not a new imprint of an idea 
must be formed when it moves into a 
different region. He seemed to reach a 
happy conclusion in the quite unregional 
idea that the Conscious system involves 
the addition of verbal concepts to the 
more concrete ones of the 
but he was never able to abandon the 
regional metaphor and the same issues 
Were to arise all over again in connection 
with id, €80, and superego. Still more dis- 
concerting are the complicated assump- 
tions into which he was led by the 
notion of libidinal cathexis. In the papers 
on metapsychology we hear of cathexis 
being withdrawn from preconscious ideas 
and turned into a counter cathexis which 
effects and maintains their repression; 
we hear of it in schizophrenia being 
withdrawn from objects but remaining 
attached to the words designating those 
objects; we hear of it in melancholia as 


easily detachable from an object but not 
free to seek fresh att 


turn to the self, Fr 
Seriously but 
literally, 


unconscious, 


achments or to re- 
eud took his ideas 
Sometimes a little too 
and he seemed unwilling to 
abandon certain concepts that trapped 
him in false issues, Taking his System as 
an orthodoxy means enshrining these 
false issues forever, 

Jones's Story sheds light on this 
of his thinking. There Wi 
artist in Freud, and there was something 
of the artist's involvement 
Creations, He disliked and avoided argu- 
ments, It was not his custom to expose 
his thoughts early to the haggling of the 
Scientific market place; Whatever dia. 
logues Contributed to their development 
took place for the most part in his own 
head, and the ideas then came forth fully 
clothed in beautiful Prose to receive the 
38 


aspect 
as much of the 


in his own 


admiration of his followers. Much as a 
Poet would object to others revi ing his 
verses, Freud did not want others to re- 
vise his thinking, though on certain 
important points he was villing to revise 
it himself. His conceptual scheme was 
thus produced with what may be re- 
garded as insufficient debate. To be as 
great a theorist as he was a discoverer, 
Freud would have needed a more argu- 
mentative spirit and a more legalistic 
turn of mind. But could he then have 
been a great discoverer? 


I. WAS in the period covered by this 
volume that Freud had his worst ex- 
Periences with followers who became 
dissenters. The break with Adler oc- 
curred in 1911, with Stekel in 1912, with 
Jung in 1914. I own to a feeling of dis- 
appointment at Jones's handling of this 
difficult. topic. He first expounds the 
well-known theme that insights may be 
gained but lost again on account of re- 
sistances, then tells us in effect. that 
Adler, Stekel, and Jung succumbed to 
this weakness and became emotionally 
blind to the central virtues in Freud’s 
Work. In thus perpetuating “the re- 
belliousness of childhood" they con- 
trasted unfavorably with those “who 
had come to terms with their childhood 
complexes” and could therefore work 
amicably with Freud. Jones appears to 
accept it as a corollary that their ideas 
had no intrinsic merit, and he treats them 
simply as obstacles in Freud's life. There 
may be some truth in his diagnosis of 
these three dissenters, but if the same 
reasoning is to be used with Rank, 
Ferenczi, and all the recent and con- 
temporary neo-Freudians, we shall end 
with a Strangely partisan definition. of 
maturity, To be Sure, this book is a 
biography, not a debate on theories. 
Freud perceived the 
emotional resistances, 
them in the same light. 
however, biography should 
include a fairer portrayal of the people 
Surrounding the central character than 
Jones achieves at this point, 

About the central character, neverthe- 


less, we learn much from Jone: 
of these Stormy e 


dissensions as 
and Jones sees 


It seems to me, 
that good 


$'s account 
vents. We learn that 
Freud’s Practical judgment of men was 
Poor and that he was singularly inept at 
dealing with People in Situations that 


0 M 


might involve ri zalry and contention. 
He was oddly indiscreet in the remarks 
he would make to one follower about 
another. He stirred great jealousy in his 
Viennese followers by his obvious pref- 
erence for Jung and determination to 
make him the head of the psycho- 
analvtical movement, That there should 
be strife among his followers seemed. to 
strike him with surprise. Reading about 
these events, I remembered his charmed 
position in his childhood home, where his 
sisters were expected to make sacrifices 
lor his comfort even to the point that 
one of them gave up piano lessons, and 
where his mother's favoritism must have 
protected him from any murmurings of 
sibling revolt (2). He was tremendously 
disturbed | when disharmony reached 
serious proportions. Jones describes his 
attempt to win back the Viennese group 
after an acrimonious debate at the 
Nuremberg Congress in 1910, 


Hearing that several of them were holding 
a protest meeting in Stekel’s hotel room he 
went up to join them and made an impas- 
Sioned appeal for their adherence. He laid 
stress on the virulent hostility that sur- 
rounded them and the need for outside 
Support to counter it, Then, dramatically 
throwing back his coat, he declared: “My 
enemies would be willing to see me starve; 
they would tear my very coat off my back.” 


Freud’s need for 
supporters w. 
sension 
threat. 


W.. DID this essentially solitary 


and independent thinker rely so heav- 
ily on Supporters, once he had ob- 
tained them? Tt was not that he was an 
autocrat who could brook no opposition. 
Jones'saccount makes it abundantly clear 
that Freud was no despot; the evidence re- 
futes once and for all such diagnoses as 
the “megalomania” recently proposed by 
Natenberg (4). Indeed it 
Freud wanted to avoid positions. of 
leadership and personal power. The crux 
of the matter is again found in his at- 
titude toward his ideas. Their survival 
and growth in a hostile world had be- 
come infinitely precious to him, and their 
future could be Secured only by loyal 
followers. Freud’s fondness for Jung had 
a strong basis in the pleasure he took in 


a growing band of loyal 
as overwhelming, and dis- 


Was for him a catastrophic 


is plain that 


Jung’s vivacious intellect, but his at- 
tempts to place the symbols of power in 
Jung’s hands had another motive, ex- 
pressed as follows in a letter to Abra- 
ham: “Our Aryan comrades are quite 
indispensable to us; otherwise psy- 
choanalysis would fall a victim to anti- 
semitism.”” He made strenuous efforts to 
hold Bleuler's loyalty, felt quite un- 
necessary doubts about Jones, and was 
particularly touched and surprised that 
J. J. Putnam stayed with him to the end. 
That anyone so proudly Jewish as Freud 
should evince these symptoms of in- 
terest in political expediency must be 
taken as the strongest possible proof that 
love for the children of his brain had 
become his ruling passion. 

There is a remarkable contrast be- 
tween Freud’s dependence on his fol- 
lowers and his capacity to withstand the 
clamorous hostility of the outside world. 
After completing Totem and Taboo he 
Wrote to Abraham: “I am prepared for 
unfriendly attacks, which naturally will 
not disturb me.” Jones shows us that 
Freud could be angry about certain 
features of these attacks, but long 
Struggles with the resistances of patients 
had taught him that his discoveries were 
Certain to arouse incredulity. There were 
only two forms of rebuttal that really 
icensed him: those that were launched 
from a platform of ethical pretensions 
and those that assumed he had evolved 
his ideas from his personal experience 
rather than from observation of patients. 
These the vulnerable points: 
Smothering by moral prejudice, denial of 
Scientific status. From this we can begin 
to deduce why Freud was so deeply 
enamored of his ideas. It can never 
Satisfy a student of personality to explain 
a scientific career by saying that the 
Scientist had a passion for truth, or even 
that he had an inordinate cathexis for the 
Products of his thought. Why did Freud 
have such a passion for his particular 
kind of truth, why was he so forcefully 
Impelled to seek it in this particular 
direction, why did he care so much for a 
System in which the novel clements were 
that man’s nature is shot through with 
Sexuality and irrationality? 

Jones does not put the question in just 
this way, but it seems to me that the 
biography takes us at least a step toward 
the ansy 


were 


. Freud emerges as an enemy 


of hypocritical pretensions. It becomes 
clear that he harbored a deep resentment 


toward ethical and religious illusions, 
toward civilized man's pride in goodness 
and rationality. In 1917 he wrote a 
paper, entitled A Difficulty in the Path of 
Psycho-Analysis, in which he described 
three great blows sustained by human 
pride at the hands of science: first 
Copernicus denied man his place at the 
center of the then Darwin 
destroyed his unique status among living 
creatures, finally psychoanaly chal- 
lenged his awareness and voluntary 
control of his own strivings. It was in the 
nature of scientific discovery to be shock- 
ing and to shatter illusions. Freud was 
happy to be part of this crusade. He 
would probably have been well-nigh 
traumatized if the leaders of Viennese 
society had applauded his work as a 
contribution to character formation and 
spiritual growth. It was of no interest to 
him to learn anything creditable about 
man. He could discover the unconscious 
with its constant betrayals of rational 
control; he could unveil the universality 
of the urge toward incest, most taboo of 
all topics; he could later disclose con- 
science as an infantile and irrational 
force in personality. Sublimation, how- 
ever, was a concept he never succe: sfully 
clarified (3), and his contribution as re- 
gards the ego, which he memorably 
pictured as a helpless rider on a powerful 
horse, consisted chiefly of delineating its 
involuntary defense mechanisms. He was 
contemptuous of Adler for being satis- 
fied with a mere ego psychology, of 
Jung for believing that incest fantasies 
were symbolic of higher ideas, of Maeder 
for perceiving a prospective function in 
dreams, of Putnam for expounding a 
philosophy to his patients. Freud's dis- 
coveries contained an angry protest 
against the cruel falsities engendered by 
civilization. It meant everything to him 
that the truth should prevail and the 


universe, 


protest. 


IR 3 PERSONAL significance of a man’s 
ideas sheds no light on their truth or 
untruth, but it may have a bearing on 
one’s estimate of the completeness of his 
system. The field of knowledge now called 
the psychology of personality owes more 
to Freud than to any other worker, but 
discovery depends upon passionate 
interest and no one man’s passion can 


encompass all aspects of personality. 
Jones is a biographer who leaves no 


stone unturned, no nettle ungrasped. 
He closes the present volume with an 
attempt to explain the secret of Freud’s 
genius (“A bold endeavor; one can but 
fail"). The explanation starts from the 
fact of Freud's resistiveness to ideas 
coming from other people. Puzzled at 
first by this quality, Jones came to 
believe “that there was also a con- 
cealed vein of the very opposite, and 
that his resistiveness was a defense 
against the danger of being too readily 
influenced by others." Various incidents 
show that Freud was extremely cre- 
dulous, none more so than his long 
acceptance of Fliess's shoddy ideas and 
his literal belief in the tales told by 
patients about parental seduction in 
childhood. But this credulity perhaps 
constituted “an essential part of his 
genius," at least when ultimately bal- 
anced by critical judgment. *He was 
willing to believe in the improbable and 
the unexpected"; how else can new truth 
be discovered? Freud was capable of 
sharp self-criticism, but Jones attaches 
more importance to another quality, “a 
flair for choosing the essential in a col- 
lection of material" or, as we might 
paraphrase it, a strong sense of what is 
likely to be important. On the motiva- 
tional side the desire for truth, naked and 
certain, was perhaps “the deepest and 
strongest driving force in his life," and 
to explain the power of this urge Jones 
invokes infantile curiosity about child- 
birth and the unaccountable presence of 
a rival for the mother's love. Freud’s 
next sibling, the brother who died after 
à few months, may be presumed to have 
been the cause of the questioning that 
thereafter never ceased. Freud's courage 
and confidence are traced to deep trust 
in his mother's love, his credulity to the 
belief that others—his parents and older 
half brothers —really knew the truth, and 
his extreme independence to the feeling 
that he had been deceived by these 
authorities. The founder of psycho- 
anal can thus to a certain extent be 
the light of 


understood in 
theories. 


his own 
That Jones is able to give such a fair. 
penetrating, and candid picture of 


i the 
man who was the inspir: 


ation of his own 
professional career is a phenomenon that 
deserves explanation in its 
There is no hint here of the 
pressed by Sachs: 


own right, 
feeling ex- 
“I simply could 


s à not 
believe that Freud was made of the s 


ame 
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clay as others" (5). Jones gives us his 
impression upon first meeting Freud: 
"I dimly sensed some slightly feminine 
aspect in his manner and movements, 
which was perhaps why I developed 
something of a helping or even protective 
attitude towards him rather than the 
more characteristic filial one of many 
analysts." Jones served as the warrior 
and diplomat of psychoanalysis. Freud 
praised his letters, “full of victories and 
fights," saying that they made him “feel 
Strong and hopeful" To the psycho- 
analytical movement he brought a 
genius for political organization, a very 
suitable contribution to come from the 
British Isles. At one of the darkest hours, 
when the break with Jung was threaten- 
ing, he proposed the famous Committee 
which was to charge itself with the 
destiny of psychoanalysis. Jones evi- 
dently perceived that Freud would not be 
successful in managing the practical side 
of the movement, and he suggested that 
an "old guard" of firm friends—Abra- 
ham, Ferenczi, Sachs, Rank, and him- 
Selí—should undertake to do this for 
him. In 1919 Freud wrote: “The secret 
of this Committee is that it has taken 
Írom me my most burdensome care for 
the future, so that I can calmly follow 
my path to the end." More than likely 
it was because of this protection that 
Freud was able to continue his path for 
many years on highlands of original 
thought and productive writing. Surely 
we must credit Ernest 
with a y 
sis, 


Jones not only 
aliant career for psychoanaly- 
With a superb biography of the 
founder of psychoanalysis, but also, by 
relieving Freud of painful burdens and 
responsibilities, with having helped one 
of the great creative minds of modern 


times to compose and deliver its full 
message, 
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HE SOCIAL sciences have been 
bedevilled by two different kinds 

of inadequate theory. One has 

been the ‘simple and sovereign’ one- 
factor type of theory that reduces com- 
plex phenomena and their complex 
Sources to some single category. The 
other has been the multiple-factor theory 
that includes so many different elements 
in an inchoate etiological complex that it 
ends by not explaining at all. Laymen 
and students who read books that offer 
multiple-factor theories of this kind often 
conclude, quite wisely, that if everything 
is related to everything else, why bother? 
The bedevilling influences of these two 
kinds of theory have been manifest in 
regard to practically every substantive 
social, social psychological, and psy- 
chological problem. Certainly the anal- 
ysis of juvenile delinquency has been 
marked by these inadequacies, Juvenile 
delinquency has often been explained by 
any one of several dozen different social 
or psychological variables taken alone. 
Perhaps as often it has been explained 
by the several dozen different factors all 
thrown together in some vague pattern 
of correlation with juvenile delinquency. 
Tt is only one of the many virtues of 
Albert K. Cohen's superlatively good 
book on juvenile delinquency to avoid 
both of these faults. He has also avoided 
another typical difficulty in the expla- 
nation of social phenomena, for he has 
employed neither an exclusively 
genic nor an exclusively 
theory. He shows the 
cultural, 


socio- 


psychogenic 
way in 
structural, and psy- 
chological factors are specifically and 
precisely interrelated with one another in 
juvenile delinquency. 


which 
social 


“In the majority 
of cases psychogenic and subcultural 
factors blend in a single causal process, as 
pollen and a particular bodily constitu- 
tion work together to produce hay fever. 
Tf this is so, then the task of theory is to 
determine the ways in which the two 
kinds of factors mesh or interact” ( 


ii ‘ (p. 
17). His book is, as few books are, social- 


Scientific in the broadest sense, including 
theory and data from sociology, an- 
thropology, social psychology, and per- 
sonality psychology. If the Harvard 
Department of Social Relations can 
produce more books of this kind, it will 
indeed have achieved one of its primary 
goals, the integration of these several 
social sciences around the explanation of 
important empirical problems and data. 

Cohen starts, as any scientist should, 
by defining the set of essential char- 
acteristics of the phenomenon he wishes 
to explain. He is, he says, dealing only 
with “subcultural juvenile delinquency,” 
which includes the majority of cases of 
juvenile delinquency, but not all such 
cases. The juvenile delinquency sub- 
culture has the following six character- 
istics: 

It is non-utilitarian, Delinquent boys 
steal "for the hell of it," that is, not so 
much for rational gain as for the glory 
and other satisfactions that occur in the 
deed itself. They steal clothes they can- 
not wear and toys they cannot usc. 

It is malicious. Delinquent boys de- 
light in “gratuitous” hostility toward 
non-gang peers as well as toward re- 
spectable adults. Gang wars result. 
‘Good’ children are terrorized. “There 
is,” says Cohen, “an element of active 
spite and malice, contempt and ridicule, 
challenge and defiance, exquisitely 
symbolized in an incident... of def- 
ecating on the teacher’s desk” (p. 28). 

It is negativistic. “The delinquent 
subculture takes its norms from the 
larger culture but turns them upside 
down" (p. 28). What is wrong in the 
larger culture is defined, ipso facto, as 
right in the juvenile delinquent. sub- 
culture. 

It is versatile. It takes many forms, 
such as different. kinds of stealing, van- 
dalism, truancy, malicious mischief, and 
tresp Any activity that respects a 
flouting of middle-class norms is adopted 
by the juvenile delinquency subculture. 

It is characterized by 


Short-rin 


hedonism. The gang hangs around, wait- 
ing for something to turn up, and acts 
upon impulse when something excitingly 
hostile to middle-class norms is pre- 
sented. The gang is impatient, im- 
petuous, and out for quick fun. 

And, finally, it is characterized by 
extreme emphasis on group autonomy. 
The gang is intolerant of any restraint 
except from the group’s own internal 
System of social control. The gang is 
sometimes merely indifferent, but usually 
hostile to such outsiders as home au- 
thorities, school agents, policemen, 
church workers, and social workers. 


Naw THIS phenomenon of subcultural 
juvenile delinquency, Cohen shows 
by a careful examination of the available 
evidence, is concentrated in the male, 
Working-class group of the juvenile 
Population, It is not entirely confined 
to this group, but that is where the very 
great majority of juvenile delinquent 
gangs are found. Why should this be so? 
If we assume that subcultural juvenile 
delinquency is a solution to some problem 
of adjustment common to many people, 
aS group behavior tends to be, then what 
is the socially structured problem for 
Which it is the peculiarly suitable solu- 
tion? 

Tn Chapter 3, Cohen offers A General 

heory of Subcultures which he subse- 
quently applies to subcultural juvenile 
delinquency. Anyone interested in the 
explanation of any form of group be- 
havior will find this general theory 
valuable. Cohen shows how the group 
May work out a solution that is satis- 
factory for its several members though 
NOL necessarily what any one of them 
anticipated, Group solutions, in short, 
are often emergent phenomena, emergent 
from the processes of individual in- 
teraction, not just the result of some 
single type of individual action or goal. 
The group also offers the support of a 
new and strong "moral" community. 
Cohen suggests how the theory of group 
Subcultures helps to explain, in part, the 
formation of such diverse social groups as 
Social movements, religious cults and 
Sects, Messianic 


political movements, 


Movements among natives as well as 

Juvenile delinquent gangs. 
So much for the group 

aspect of subcultural juvenile 


autonomy 
delin- 


quency. What about its other aspects, 
the maliciousness, negativism, and ver- 
satility? These, says Cohen, are ap- 
propriate responses for lower-class boys 
whose social situation tends to create for 
them a socially structured inadequacy to 
compete efiectively in the achievement 
of middle-class norms. The “middle- 
class measuring rod” is applied to all 
children in American society, but some 
reject it. Cohen gives an excellent ac- 
count of what these middle-class norms 
are. They include norms stating the 
virtuousness of ambition, of individual 
responsibility, of skills that are necessary 
for achieving high occupational status, of 
the ability to postpone gratifications in 
the interest of long-run achievement, of 
industry, thrift, rational forethought, 
and budgeting of time, of the cultivation 
manners, courtesy, and per- 
that are helpful in achieving 
work and in secondary social 
relations, of the control of physical 
aggression and violence, of constructive 
and wholesome recreation that helps to 
build useful skills, and, of respect for 
property rights, the rights that are struc- 
turally and symbolically so important in 
a middle-class industrial society. Al- 
though these norms are present as norms 
throughout most of the lower as well as 
the middle class, lower-class parents do 
not exemplify them so well to their 
children and do not have the talents and 
resources to teach them very well to 
their children. “The middle-class home 
likely to train the child to com- 
í for status in terms of 


of the 
sonability 
success in 


is more 
pete successfully r l 
these norms than is the working-class 
home” (p. 94). Some middle-class homes 
fail, lower-class homes succeed, 
but on the whole the lower-class boys are 
likely to suffer handicaps in the 
valued positions in 


some 


more 
competition for 
American society. 

And, note, to the extent that the lower- 
class boy has internalized middle-class 
values or cares what middle-class people 
think of him, he is likely to have feelings 
of shame, inferiority, resentment, and 
hostility. (Cohen suggests that we need 
psychological research on just this point.) 
Lower-class boys feel all the worse, more- 
when they see that some of their 


over, * ^ 
lower-class peers strive succes fully, 
despite their lower handicaps. 


The school, of course, is the place where 


the structured inadequacy of lower- 


class boys is most strikingly demon- 
strated. The school curriculum is 
constructed to form middle-class person- 
alities and performance. The teacher is 
middle class in personality and values. 
And, indeed, within the school itself as a 
gomg social system, the middle-class 
norms of courtesy, rational forethought, 
and control of violence are aids to 
achievement. The lower-class boy is, 
therefore, more likely to fail and to be 
rejected by his teachers and his class- 
mates, both the middle-class ones and 
the lower-class ones alike who are suc- 
cessful. Outside the school also, middle- 
class values and personalities predomi- 
nate in recreational facilities and settle- 
ment houses. In sum, the lower-class 
boy is at a socially structured disad- 
vantage in achieving the middle-class 
values forced upon him by his society; 
and his disadvantage puts him “in the 
market” for a solution. 

This is what subcultural juvenile 
delinquency is—one suitable solution for 
the structured inadequacy of lower-class 
boys. It is not the only solution. There 
are alternatives. A lower-class boy may, 
as we have seen, strive successfully in 
school to learn the middle-class norms. 
Or, he may excuse his failure in some 
way and content himself with a law- 
abiding lower-class status. Or, he may, 
as in juvenile delinquency, respond with 
anger and aggression. Then he may 
reject the middle-class norms altogether, 
as the juvenile delinquency subculture 
does. His rejection is supported by the 
group and by the new ‘moral’ com- 
munity which he shares with them and in 
which the very antithesis of middle-class 
norms has been adopted. The delinquent 
can claim he is ‘better than anyone else’ 
at least with regard to his own norms, and 
this is a claim that is important for all 
Americans. Psychologically there — is 
probably something of reaction forma- 
tion in the juvenile delinquency sub- 
culture, Cohen suggests. Its irrational, 
malicious, unaccountable hostility to 
middle-class may represent an 
overreaction that reassures the lower- 


norms 


class boy against the anxiety he feels in 
violating the middle-class norms th 
to some extent still import 
Thus, “the same system, 


at are 
ant to him, 
i impinging upon 
children. differently equipped to meet 
in generating both 
delinquency and respectability" (p. 137) 


it, is instrumental 


M 


In sum, the juvenile delinquent sub- 
culture is an appropriate solution ior the 
socially created adjustment problem of 
lower-class boys. It is not an appropriate 
solution either for girls or for middle- 
class boys. Cohen's comparative analysis 
of female and middle-class male de- 
linquency, somewhat speculative be- 
cause of the lack of research, shows why 
each would require its own appropriate 
solution and why both of these would be 
different from the juvenile delinquent 
subculture of lower-class boys. 

Psychologists who have followed 
Cohen’s argument this far will now be 
asking whether he is saying that all 
participants in the juvenile delinquent 
subculture have the same motivation, 
Are they all filled with anger against the 
frustrating middle-class norms? In the 
absence of psychological research on this 
matter, Cohen can only suggest good 
reasons why it is very probable that 
different. motivations are present in the 
participants. Although most delinquents 
probably are angry at the source of their 
frustration, some members of the gangs 
may participate because their friends do, 
Or because they are fearful of being 
beaten up, or because the gang is the 
only group at all open to them in a 
racially or ethnically divided neighbor- 
hood, or because they find participation 
symbolically appropriate to some deep- 
lying psychological need. In general, 
though there is a common core of moti- 
vation, a typical status discontent behind 
these delinquent groups, membership in 
them may “Yield all sorts of benefits and 
Satisfactions sufficient to motivate people 
to want to belong" (p. 148). The be- 
havior principle involved is that there is 
nO one-to-one 


relationship 
motivation 


and subcultural behavior, 

So one learns from Cohen's book not 
only a great deal about juvenile 
linquency but also about such other 
important matters as male and female 
role differences, American value systems, 
the class Structure, the school and other 
Socialization mechanisms, and the family, 

Need T make explicit my conviction 
that every social scientist will profit from 
Studying this book? ‘The profit will be 
easy to take because the book is lucid 
modest, and very well written, : 


between 


de- 
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The Mosaic for Psychotherapy 


James L. McCary and Daniel E. Sheer (Eds.) 


Six Approaches to Psychotherapy 


New York: Dryden Press, 


1955. Pp. vi + 402. $3.75. 


By EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, Jr. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE PROMISE of this book is the 

presentation of the “general back- 

ground to, and an introductory 
description of, the therapeutic techniques 
used by the qualified clinician at work." 
Such a promise dovetails excitingly with 
two major interests in psychology. For 
the clinical worker, it offers a chance to 
drink at the fountain of much of his 
wisdom, the considered experience and 
functioning procedures of his colleagues. 
For the theorist and researcher, it sug- 
gests an opportunity to examine possible 
behavioral changes growing out of inter- 
personal relations, one of the most im- 
portant and most baffling 
commanding his attention. 

One's expectation. on opening Six 
Approaches, then, is that one will find a 
good deal of case material, hopefully of 
the verbatim kind, illustrating the ways 
by which a half-dozen outstanding psy- 
chotherapists achieve beneficial changes 
in their patients. Since remarkably few 
clinicians aside from Rogers and his 
group have thus exposed their work, this 
prospect is extremely attractive. It is 
all the more so because the contributors 
are men of considerable reputation. 
Nicholas Hobbs presents the client- 
centered approach. Lewis Wolberg dis- 
cusses hypnotherapy. S. R, Slavson has 
a chapter on group psychotherapies, 
Norman Reider is the spokesman for 
therapy based on Psychoanalytic princi- 
ples and Frederick Thorne for directive 
and eclectic personality counseling, 
while J. L. Moreno represents psycho- 
drama. And there is a concluding 
summary chapter by Daniel Sheer. 

It at this point, however, that a 
confusion arises. What kinds of ap- 
proaches are presented? Psychodrama is 
essentially a form of group 


s ychothrapy, 
and Hobbs devotes about one-sixth of 
his chapter to gro 


up therapy from the 


topics 


client-centered point of view, Slavson, on 
the other hand, in what is presumably a 
major discussion of group therapy, makes 
it very clear that his procedures are 
based on psychoanalytic principles, thus 
overlapping with Reider. Reider's chap- 
ter, in turn, provides a kind of text to 
which Wolberg’s is a long footnote con- 
cerned with the therapeutic adjuvant of 
hypnosis, and, if Thorne’s concept of the 
therapist as a “master educator” differ- 
entiates him from the others, it is only by 
the relatively authoritarian connotations 
the term carries in his context. 

These — observations prompt two 
queries, one related specifically tO 
McCary and Sheer's book and the other 
of a more general nature. First, are there 
really six approaches presented here, or 
are there only six therapeutic positions 
Which can be described in terms of the 
two coordinates of directive-vs.-non- 
directive in the domain of therapist. be- 
havior and 
domain 


individual-vs -group in the 
of clients. served? Or are the 
approaches represented distinctive only 
in the sense that they reflect the clinical 
methods and accumulated technical 
insights of six men who have worked long 
and hard at their common profession? 
The latter is probably the more accurate 
interpretation, but it seems odd to find 
the issue unmentioned in the text, and 
it lends force. to 
What are the dimensions in terms of 
which the therapeutic process can most 
meaningfully be described? Within what 
kind of framework, for example, can the 
differences among Moreno, Slavson, and 
Hobbs in their execution of group therapy 
best be identified and most profitably 
studied by the clinician, eager to improve 
his store of helpful techniques, or the re- 
search psychologist, tager t€ enlarge his 
understanding of. how behavior is modified 
as a function of interpersonal relations? 


the second question: 


In the absence of such a framework, a 
crude but potentially fruitful beginning 
can be made simply by studying tran- 
scripts of therapeutic interactions, search- 
ing for relevant dimensions, and attempt- 
ing to evaluate how well the therapist 
has achieved stated objectives. Since it is 
hard to see how a technique can be use- 
fully described without its being rather 
fully exemplified, it is both startling and 
disappointing to find that Hobbs includes 
no case material, focusing instead on 
gencral principles and objectives, that 
"Thorne quotes only one brief passage from 
an actual interview, concentrating in- 
Stead on general statements as to how the 
directive therapist proceeds, and that 
both Slavson and Moreno illustrate 
their work only with case excerpts tacked 
onto the ends of essentially theoretical 
Chapters, Wolberg, on the other hand, 
gives a great many illustrations from 
treatment hours but discusses them so 
briefly that it is dificult to develop a 
sense of his objectives and rationale. 
Only Reider combines rich case materials 
with a presentation of the bases for his 
procedures sufficiently extended to en- 
able one to understand his approach with 
any clarity, and his illustrations are not 
Of the verbatim sort. The result is that 
the book's purpose of showing qualified 
clinicians at their jobs is essentially 
unfulfilled. For the most part, Six Ap- 
proaches represents qualified clinicians 
talking about their jobs, often instructively 
and insightfully but rarely revealingly. 
Vhat might have been a usable mine of 
information for practitioner and theorist- 
researcher alike is basically only another 
chotherapy- 
py, however, 


collection of papers about [ 

Papers about psychother 
can have considerable value, and some of 
these collected here are certainly chal- 
lenging and informative, particularly for 


People actively concerned with thera- 
Peutie practice at whatever stage of 


training. Because these chapters are es- 


Sentially self-contained and independent 
Contributions, cach must be given some 
attention in its own right. 


Hun. presentation of clie 


d therapy is a workmanlike survey of 
nia ntation, theoretical 


nt-cen- 


philosophical orie : 
bases, applications, and research pos 
' : : 'hile 
ated with this particular school. Whi 


there js nothing here that has not been 


said elsewhere by competent Rogerians, 
the statement is a concise and literate 
one that should prove particularly useful 
as a serious introduction to this view of 
the therapeutic process. The complete 
absence of case materials makes it dif- 
cult for a student to grasp in concrete 
terms the operational meanings of non- 
directive counseling, but this disad- 
vantage is offset by the fact that 
client-centered therapists have for years 
published verbatim protocols elsewhere. 
Occasionally, Hobbs fails to discriminate 
between “illustration” and “evidence” 
(see particularly his pp. 51-58 on per- 
sonality theory), but it was not his pur- 
pose to present a critical point of view 
toward his own approach. 

Wolberg’s discussion of hypnotherapy 
is almost the direct opposite of Hobbs’s 
chapter in that it is virtually entirely 
composed of case excerpts with a mini- 
mum of comment. The result is that a 
reader is richly supplied with provocative 
and stimulating records but can too 
easily read the paper as a psycho- 
therapeutic panacea. Concentrating on 
therapeutic successes and lacking any 
statement of when hypnotherapy is indi- 
cated or contraindicated, of what the 
limits of its functioning may be, and of 
the conditions under which what kinds 
of therapists might use it, this contribu- 
tion sounds at times like a sure-fire route 
to therapeutic glory. Similarly, it is 
regrettable that the author pays no 
attention to the considerable body of 
arch now collected on hypnosis and 
Nevertheless, for one who 
wants to find a description of the use of 
hypnosis in a therapeutic context, 


Wolberg’s paper is perhaps the best brief 


source available. f 

Slavson’s contribution is a sprightly 
presentation of the fundamental concepts 
(relationship, catharsis, insight, ego 
strengthening, reality testing, and sub- 
limation) in terms of which he feels that 


resea 
suggestibility. 


all psychotherapy is to be understood 
and their application to therapeutic 
groups. He argues that different types of 
patients require different kinds of clinical 
help, and while his description of different 
soris of group procedures may not con- 
vince all readers of their special applica- 
bility, it cannot be ignored by any serious 
clinician who has accepted. professional 
obligations tof£ s"oF-elients.. Again, 


the illustrat 1 Boise sexes ame 


oO 


DAVIE 


1 


all make psychodrama worthy 
} ) 


Researe 
Cati t 


skimpy to permit a concrete grasp of 
Slavson's principles, but the chapter 


serves as an excellent introduction to 
his more extended works on group 
therapy. 


Norman Reider surprisingly reveals 
himself as that rare thing, a sophisticated 
psychoanalyst who knows his way around 
in logic and the rules of evidence and who 
distinguishes clearly between clinically 
useful speculations and assertions sup- 
ported by public observation. Rejecting 
the medical model of treatment as the 
application of a specific therapeutic agent 
in the light of a definitive diagnosis, 
Reider discusses ways in which psycho- 
analytic principles can be employed in 
the pursuit of therapeutic goals ranging 
from the arbitrary working through of 
derivative needs that underlie superficial 
human troubles or the shoring up of 
pathogenic defenses to the wholesale 
restructuring of the personality. While 
his illustrative case material is not 
verbatim, it is fully presented and rele- 
vant; while he properly calls his presen- 
tation *unsystematic," he argues his case 
with more cogency and a better eye for 
empirical evidence than is generally true 
of psychoanalytically oriented writers. 

Thorne’s contribution is characterized 
by a fascination for diagnostic informa- 
tion that is at variance with every other 
paper in Six Approaches, and many will 
feel that he is discussing something that 
could more communicatively be called 
management than psychotherapy. Taking 
as a basic premise the notion that “some- 
one must discover what is the matter and 
what must be done, and then must see 
that it is done” (p. 245), Thorne is unable 
to escape an authoritatian tone that 
could not be challenged in itself if it were 
buttressed either by experimental evi- 
dence or convincing case material. Since 
it is neither, one is inclined to predict 
that few therapists will find much to 
stimulate their thinking or to modify 
their techniques in these pages. ` 

Moreno, on the other hand, has in 
psychodrama a most intriguing clinical 
approach which combines verbal pro- 
cedures with the acting out of 


impulses 
and problem situations in a controlled 


theatrical setting. The conceivable in- 
tensification of interpersonal relations 


and the overt enactment of various roles 


of serious 
ston as an opportunity for new 


i 43 


learning. Moreno discusses the process, 
however, in a flamboyant language of 
conceptual fantasy that is difficult to 
comprehend. For example, “The social 
atom of an individual is thought of as 
consisting of crisscross affinities between 
him and a number of individuals and 
things on numerous levels of preference” 
(p. 317) is presumably a definition of an 
important concept. Perhaps it is enough 
to note that it hardly meets the tests of 
operationism! 

Finally, Sheer's summary had the 
Opportunity to assess these divergent 
papers in terms of their similarities and 
differences and to search for either a 
common theoretical basis or a set of 
theoretical issues that could be clearly 
joined. Such a chapter could have had 
enormous value both in giving the book 
some unity and jn formulating actual 
hypotheses that might undergird a 
research program in psychotherapy. That 
chapter, however, never was composed. 
Instead, the volume closes with a loose 
review of a number of theoretical papers, 
Some fifty studies of therapeutic out- 
comes, and eleven references roughly re- 
lated to therapy as a learning process. 
Sound in its endorsement of empirical 
Tesearch as the next and necessary road 
to a greater understanding of the thera- 
peutic enterprise, it says little that con- 
tributes to the launching of such research. 

Six A bproaches to Psychotherapy 
amounts to excellent shop talk by some 
eminent clinicians. Disappointment at 
its being no more than that should not 
detract from the profitable eavesdropping 
that good shop talk regularly permits, 


[Wilhelm Stekel’s] success in the field of 
Symbolism made him feel that he had surpassed 
Frend. He was fond of expressing this estimate 
of himself half-modesily by saying that a dwarf 
on the shoulders of a giant could see farther 
than the giant himself. When Freud heard this 
he grimly commented: “That may be true, but 
a louse on the head of an astronomer does not, 


— ERNEST Jonrs 
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Curing Unreason by Reason 


Harry Stack Sullivan 


(Edited by Helen Swick Perry and Mary Ladd Gawel) 


The Psychiatrie In terview 


New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1954. Pp. 246, $4.50. 


By Nicuoras Honns 
Peabody College 


N CROSSING the Atlantic psycho- 

analysis underwent a not surprising 

modification in which there emerged 
an emphasis upon cultural rather than 
biological influences as major forces in 
the shaping of personality. Harry Stack 
Sullivan was one of the most important 
contributors to this process of Ameri- 
canization, and his most notable con- 
tribution, aside from his personal in- 
fluence on many analysts, was his 
emphasis on the interview itself as a 
Social situation. The interview is not one- 
directional; it is an interactional process, 
à process of interpersonal relationships, of 
participant observation. For Sullivan, 
the least common denominator of all 
important human experience is two 
people. In this book, built posthumously 
from recordings of his lectures and from 
his notebooks, one can get a description 
of what he thought the interpersonal re- 
lationship should be like when 
fested in the 


mani- 
psychiatric interview, 
According to Sullivan, the psychiatric 
interview has four phases—the inception, 
the reconnaissance, the detailed inquiry, 
and the termination. Neat. This book is 
mostly about the detailed inquiry and 
the supplemented by 
Seven pages of hasty attention to the 
payoff in which the interviewee is to 
obtain from the “expert” something of 
value in the living of his life. (Expert is 
Sullivan's frequently used word which 
reminds one of George Kelly's contrary 
notion that every man is his own expert.) 
The something of value which the 
patient is to obtain from the psychiatric 
interview. draws attention to the 
Psychoanalytic Paradox, one 
long puzzled me. Psychoanalysis is fre- 
quently credited, as for instance by 
Howard Mumford Jones and by Karl 
Jaspers, as the dragon that slew reason 
in the world, Jaspers calls Freud the 
antichrist of reason, and Jones stirringly 


reconnaissance, 


great 
which has 


calls for a junking of Freudian silliness 
and a return to confidence in the uses of 
man's mind, 

Freud undoubtedly helped the world 
see what it had been blinded to, that 
man's behavior is often controlled by 
powerful forces of which he has little 
awareness. The explicit formulation of 
unconscious motivation has had power- 
ful influence on contemporary psychi- 
atry as well as on 


contemporary art, 
music, drama, 


and literature, not to 
mention child-rearing practices and ad- 
vertising. In the diagnosis of man's 
ills, and of the origins of a particular 
man's neurosis, psychoanalysis under- 
Scores the importance of experience, not 
reasoned about and, even more impor- 
tantly, not expressed, Ps "choanalysis has, 
morcover, helped the world see the forces 
of unreason operating in all of us, But it is 
in the psychoanalytic prescription for 
this state of affairs that the great 
paradox occurs: the cure from unreason is 
reason; the antidote for hurtful ex- 
Perience is rationality. Freud was indeed 
a product of his time, and only a partial 
rebel to it, He discovered the non- 
rational origins of many of our difficulties, 
but his cure was worthy of the most 
dedicated rationalist. Psychoanalysis 
has let us know that no man ever rea- 
soned his we 


into a neurosis, yet it 
Seems to insist that he should reason his 
way out. 

"This paradox shows up clearly in 
Sullivan. Most of the book is about man's 
unrcason, about his incredibly complex 
system for defending himself against 
evidence damaging to himself, and 
about the psychiatrist’s skill in getting 
the evidence without frightening away 
his patient. The major section describing 
the tactics of inquiry is brilliant. It 
reflects Sullivan's many years of ex- 
perience and communicates the kind of 


skills that one would learn in an appren- 


ticeship under a great teacher. From the 
patient's reasonable arguments and con- 
fused ramblings, from inversions and 
protestations, from what is said and 
unsaid, remembered and unremembered, 
the psychiatrist discovers the truth, the 
Significant patterns in the individual's 
behavior. Since “the interviewee's self- 
System is at all times, but in varying 
degrees, in opposition to achieving the 
Purpose of the interview," the inter- 
viewer must learn to circumvent this 
scli-system. He must follow threads of 
thought through intricate twistings de- 
signed unconsciously by the patient to 
Protect himself from his would-be 
helper. Such is the psychiatrist’s expert 
role. 

Having untangled the irrational skein 
of thought and discovered what natural 
Coils it should fall into, what docs the 
Sychiatrist do? I will quote here, with 
assurance to the reader that no damage is 
done, other than by brevity, by lifting 
from context, because I fear that a 
paraphrase would hardly be believed: 


The Consolidating of the interview's pur- 
Dose is done, grossly, by following four steps: 
(0 the interviewer makes a final statement to 
= interviewee summarizing what he has 
earned during the course of the interview; 
(2) the interviewer gives the interviewee a 
Prescription of action in which the interviewee 
ve now to engage; (3) the interviewer makes a 
final assessment of the probable effects on the 
life Course of the interviewee which may 
reasonably be expected from the statement 
and Prescription; and (4) there is the formal 
feave-laking between the interviewer and the 
interviewee (pp. 209f.; the italics are in the 
original), 


For its twentieth-century discovery of 
the irrationality of man, psychoanalysis 
(and Sullivan most clearly in the present 
Instance) has an eighteenth-century 
Prescription: man should be reasonable. 


W.. I miss in Sullivan is a con- 


Seption of the interview situation itself 
75 an immediate learning experience in 
More constructive living. Sullivan recom- 
Mends that the quality of the inter- 
ViCwerinterviewee relationship be 
Served in order that the interviewer 
discover ms in his 


ob- 
ay 


Me characteristic. patte 
Clients behavior, His observations are 
then p ion with the 
nt will 
ely. 


‘ assed on as informat 
"Dbarent expectation that the clie 
Q “tive 
8° forth and live more constructiv 


The perduring role of anxiety outside the 
interview situation is not considered; 
presumably the information the chent 
gains about himself will be sufficient 
proof against it. Sullivan’s closing words 
restate the theme of rationality: “And 
finally, the interviewer as an expert 
makes sure that the interviewee ‘knows 
himself? the better for the experience.” 

All of this is unexpected in a writer 
who is so aware of the role of anxiety in 
the interview situation itself. I thor- 
oughly agree with the statement, “Any- 
one who proceeds without consideration 
for the disjunctive power of anxiety in 
human relationships will never learn 
interviewing.” This statement is surely 
true of all life and not of the interview 
situation alone. But I doubt very much 
if what the expert learns about his 
client and then passes on to him will be 
much protection against the disjunctive 
power of anxiety. Sullivan’s “prescrip- 
tion of action” seems a frail reed indeed. 
Self understanding does not diminish 


anxiety. Self knowledge becomes an 
effective instrument of living when 
anxiety has been diminished by new 


learning experiences in significant inter- 
personal relationships. 

The question arises as to whether the 
book does justice to Sullivan, and I 
rather think it does not. The title, the 
introduction, and even some of Sullivan's 
own statements lead one to expect a more 
comprehensive treatment of interview- 
ing, with implications for psychotherapy 
as well as for psychodiagnosis. The book 
about the psychiatric interview 
strument of appraisal: “the in- 
terview is a system of inter personal proc- 
arising from participant obser- 
n which the interviewer drives 
conclusions about the inter- 
viewee." The participant observer is 
here pictured as à shrewd diagnostician. 
'The reader is left with the puzzle as to 
whether Sullivan’s concept ol the 
psychiatric interview is really so limited 
ar whether expectations have been set 
up which were not intended by Sullivan 


is really 
as an in 


vation ir 


certain 


in his original lectures. 

What the editors have put together is, 
nevertheless, pure Sullivan: no research 
is cited, there is no bibliography, and 


only four other writers receive refer- 


ence, the most casual reference. But 
Sullivan straight is good. His lectures 
have assurance, charm, and a fine 


mastery of language. 


Of particular interest to 
psychologists in this 
Freud centenary year. . . 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AS SEEN BY 
ANALYZED 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


This well-known symposium, 
originally published in the Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology in 1940 and 1941, has. 
now been reprinted. The sympo- 
sium, totaling some 160 pages, 
includes the following articles: 


“Was This Analysis a Succ by 
Edwin G. Boring with comment by 


Hanns Sachs; “Psychoanalytic Phe- 
nomena” by Carney Landis; “The 
Position of Psychoanalysis in the 


Science of Psychology" by J. F. Brown; 
“Some Articulations Between Psycho- 
analysis and the Rest of Psychology” 
by Raymond R. Willoughby; “Psycho- 
analysis, Psychology, and Education” 
by Percival M. Symonds; “What Should 
Psychologists Do About Psychoanaly- 
sis?” by Henry A. Murray; Psycho- 
* Research" by 


ik; "One Psychol- 


"Another Psychologist Analyze by 
Austin B. Wood; 
Experimental Study of Repression” 
by Donald V. McGranahan; and “A 

Trial of 
z Alexander. 


Psychoanalysis” by 


Price. 82.00 
Please address your orders to 


American Psychological 


Association. Dept. CP256 


1333 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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CP SPEAKS . 


HO PUBLISHES  psychology's 
books? CP wondered. With 
whom is CP going to have to do 
business? The first answer to this 
question was staggering. In the United 
States there are 579 important pub- 
lishers of books, a list that, large though 
it be, nevertheless excludes 26 American 
publishers important enough to have 
published psychological books included 
in the three lists discussed below. In 
Canada, Great Britain, and Europe there 
are still more publishers who put words— 
English words—between hard and soft 
Covers for psychologists to read. How 
many publishers are there of psycho- 
logical books important enough to be 
reviewed in America or to be often cited? 
CP began with four volumes of the 
Psychological Bulletin, the ones for 1951— 
54. In these volumes there were 271 
reviews of books put out by 77 publishers. 
The list was headed by McGraw-Hill 
with 28 books reviewed, followed by 
Harper and Ronald with 18 books each, 
Wiley with 15, and then on down with 
Macmillan, Grune and Stratton, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Princeton, Chicago, Holt, Norton, Rine- 
hart, Yale, Dryden, Harcourt Brace, Har- 
vard, Prentice-Hall, and Van Nostrand. 
The last five of these publishers had five 
books each reviewed. There were 16 pub- 
lishers with only two books, 38 with only 
one. 
Since CP receives for review more 
books in psychotherapy and in social 
Psychology than in any other fields, it 
Was possible that the 
Bulletin was biased, 
Teviews in four volu 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology for the 
Same years (1951-54), Not much change. 
There Were 93 reviews of hooks by 46 
publishers, ranging from 7 volumes from 
Harper, 6 from Ronald, 4 from McGraw- 
Hill, 4 from the Presses Universitaires 
de France, down to a single volume from 
each of 20 publisher: 


Still dissatisfied, 
Publishers of the 6, 
in The Har 
chology, 
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Psychological 
50 we analyzed the 
mes of the Journal 


we tabulated the 
29 books listed in 1955 
ard List of Books in Psy- 


ranging in date from 1885 


(Helmholtz's Sensations of Tone) to 1955. 
This gave us 39 books by cach of three 
publishers: Harper, Macmillan, McGraw- 
Hill. After them: Wiley, 32; Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 30; Harcourt Brace, 26; 
Chicago, 21; Holt, Houghton Mifflin, 
Yale, 20 each; Ronald, 17; Norton, 14; 
Princeton, 13; Columbia, Harvard, 
International Universities, Longmans, 
Green, Oxford, 11 each; Williams and 
Wilkins, 10, and then on down to 24 
publishers with two books each in the 
list, and 66 publishers with but one book. 

Altogether the three lists cite the 
offerings of 139 publishers, of whom 
25 are named ten times or more. (The 
same book may be cited twice or even 
thrice, since the three lists are inde- 
pendent.) The names of these 25 pub- 
lishers are all printed above. Now to 
calculate and publish a threshold is 
invidious, for it fixes an artificial critical 
point, separating peers by the caprices of 
statistics. Nevertheless, since this kind 
of distortion of reality does indeed aid 
economy of thought and action, we may 
properly regard these twenty-five pub- 
lishers, each with ten or more citations 
in the samples, as appropriately the ones 
who are doing the most for psychology at 
the present time. There is no fair way of 
putting the twenty-five into a combined 
rank order, nor any use for such a rating 
if it could be had. 

CP merely says to these publishers 
—the twenty-five and the other one 
hundred fourteen: More power to you! 
Don't forget to help CP to keep psy- 
chologists interested in the books of their 
profession. 


[s m 83-year-old Expression of 
the Emotions in Men and Animals 
has been reprinted in hard covers by The 
Philosophical Library with a brand new 
1955 copyright (S6). It still makes 
fascinating reading, for good observation 
does not get out of date in science nearly 
so rapidly d 


as does strongly supported 
theory. 


» and the essential modernity of 
this volume is stressed. by Margaret 
Mead's remark (n the Preface) that all 


the title needs is to have the word 
Expression changed to Communication, 
and by Frank Beach’s remark (in vivo) 
that the title could be up-dated simply 
by changing the word Emotions to 
Motivation. While the author will doubt- 
less ignore both these suggestions, his 
successors, the modern cthologists, are 
amassing new data on how men and 
animals signify and thus communicate 
their intents and attitudes. 

The paperbacks can be good nowa- 
days. Calvin Hall has had the 50,000 
words of his hard-cover A Primer of 
Freudian Psychology (1954, World Pub- 
lishing Co.) reprinted as a 122-page 
Mentor Book at 356. It is a wonderfully 
clear, scholarly exposition of Freud’s 
final basic psychology of personality; 
interesting though without frills, just the 
sort of stimulant the competent psy- 
chologists ought to be furnishing the 
drug-store reading public. ‘The psy- 
chologists know a lot and the public 
ought to be fed more of it, with mass 
production permitting a low price for 
top quality, Hall makes available in 
Soft covers 1000 words about Freud for 
a cent, whereas Darwin's ghost between 
boards gives you only 200 words for the 
same money. 

The Wisconsin Symposium on inter- 
disciplinary research—neurology, psy- 
chology, and biochemistry—is going t0 
have in it some first-rate stuff, says 
Frank Beach. Look for it in print the 
end of next summer, Harlow's editing it- 


i month CP features Freud and to 
à lesser degree Ernest Jones, The second 
volume of Tones's Freud, for the years 
during which the psychoanalytic move- 
ment took definite shape, appeared in 
September, an event not without im- 
portance. CP wondered whether to save 
R. W. White's sagacious review for the 
May number, for Freud was born on 6 
May 1856 and this is indeed the centen- 
nial year, Expediency won out over 
sentiment, however, and besides CP 
knows that Freud's greatness in psy- 
chology’s history is not yet recognized by 
all the modern descendants of the brass- 
instrument psychologists. Who (in R. L- 
Thorndike’s phrase) do you think was 
greater: Freud or Helmholtz? All right- 
That’s the sort of psychologist you are. 
E. G. B. 
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Which Johnny Can't Read? 


Rudolf Flesch 


Why Johnny Can't Read—And What You Can Do About It 


New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. Pp. 222. $3.00. 


By WiLLARD C. OLSON 


University of Michigan 


HIS IS NOT the type of book that 

commonly is reviewed in scientific 

journals. It was issued in a trade 
edition, was widely syndicated in many 
leading newspapers, and has the professed 
Purpose of assisting parents to teach 
their children to read. After one hundred 
and thirty-four pages of exhortation 
there follow some general instructions 
to parents, some phonic exercises and 
Seventy-two pages of lessons. 

The phonic method that Flesch pro- 
Posed requires children to be taught 
first to recognize the names of letters, 
the short sounds of the vowels, and the 
consonant sounds. The long sounds of the 
vowels and the other consonants follow 
later in the plan. The recognition and 
Sounding of large numbers of phono- 
Brams are a part of the system. These 
elements then are built into words and 
the child is to be required to read and 
Write cach one, 

By and large, American reading in- 
Struction has used all useful approaches. 
The broad contrast is that the phonics 
Method proposed by Flesch consists in 
having children master first the smallest 
Components of the language and then 
having them proceed toward larger 
Units, Contemporary methods in the 
United. States emphasize the thought, 
the whole word, the sentence, and sub- 
Sequently may employ sounds and such 
Word analysis as may be needed. With 
theory 1s 
in mastery 


this meaningful method the 
that the children also will obta 
Over new words. Children frequently 
Start their reading experience by ac- 
quiring ‘sight’ words. This is a process 
that often happens in the home before a 
child comes to school as words are ass 
ated with pictures and object 
s sight words as 
The char- 
e well 


a 


teacher commonly use 
basis for experience stories. 
acteristics of a modern program ar 
described in a recent Yearbook (9). 


Flesch makes his own simplified defi- 
nitions and describes the controversy as 
the phonic method vs. the word method. 
Perhaps the readers of this journal 
should be allowed to judge for themselves 
the general tone and temper of the 
book. The following quotations give a 
sample of the scholarly and scientific 
attitudes of the writer: 


Do you know that there are no remedial 
reading cases in Austrian schools? Do you 
know that there are no remedial reading cases 
in Germany, in France, in Italy, in Norway, 
in Spain—pract lly anywhere in the world 
except in the United States? Do you know 
as no such thing as remedial 
reading in this country either until about 
thirty years ago? Do you know that the 
teaching of reading never was à problem 
the world until the United 
to the present method 


that there w 


anywhere in 
States switched 
around about 1925? (p. 2). . 

Naturally he has emotional problems. 


Teach him phonics, and most of them will 


disappear like snow in the sun. (p. 116). ] 
I wish the educators were frank about this 
thing and admitted that the word method is 
a simple application of the conditioned re- 
flex. It goes straight back to Pavlov and his 
salivating dogs. (P- 125.) 
fore, that the word method is 
this 


famous 
Į say, there! c 
| destroying democracy In 
it returns to the upper middle class 
privileges that public education was sup- 
posed to distribute evenly among the people. 


(p. 132.) 
What I am talking about here are not 


matters for argument but facts—facts that 
are public knowledge. The American people 
know what they know. (p. 132.) 

Mind you, I am not accusing the reading 
‘experts’ of wickedness or malice. I am not 
one of those people who call them un-Ameri- 
ft-wingers or Communist fellow 


can or lel 
travelers. (p- 133.) 


Such claims and accusations have led 
most reviewers to go to the published 
literature to prove that there are remedial 


cases in Europe, that reading is as well 


done now as it was then, that there is no 
exclusive use of the word method, that 
children now do have the ability to 
attack new words, that the current 
products of the schools read both ex- 
tensively and well, and that experiments 
do not prove the superiority of the phonic 
approach. 

Published replies are now so numerous 
that the present reviewer believes it to be 
unnecessary to analyze all of the claims 
that are made in the book. The references 
at the end of this review are a sample of 
some that have been brought to his at- 
tention. Anyone with the interest and 
patience might well look to them for 
detailed answers. 


| PSYCHOLOGISTS who read this 
review will believe that researches in 
intelligence testing and in the measure- 
ment of achievement have established 
firmly the fact that individual differences 
exist among children, that these are not 
easily or quickly altered, and that they 
have something to do with school 
success. Since this point has not been 
the present reviewer will 
neglect other aspects and dwell on in- 
dividual differences at greater length. 
These 
an order of magnitude far greater than 
the amounts of change that can be 
achieved by using one method vs, 
another. The explanation of a particular 
Johnny's slow progress in reading thus is 
more likely to be found in the char- 
acteristics of his growth pattern than in 
the method which is employed. However, 
Flesch has anticipated this answer also 
by the flat statement that: “ ‘Reading 
readiness’ the the 
teacher to let the child start reading" 
(p. 70). 

It has been established that good 
readers have good command of phonic 
skills. The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the ability to read and the score on 
a test of phonies will be about .55 to .70: 
(7). How and why the skills are ac- 
quired, however, is quite another matter 
because such coefficients are found in the 


stressed, 


variations among children are of 


readiness of 


means 


very same classrooms taught by the 
very same methods and by the ve 


same teachers. [t is a seductive trap 

however, to argue that the association 

is ‘caused’ by phonic instruction 
Psychologists have found repeatedly 
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‘coefficients of correlation of approx- 
imately .50 between results of an in- 
telligence test and achievement in 
reading. Children who are low in in- 
telligence regularly read later in life and 
less well than those who are growing 
more rapidly. Indeed, some few children 
of the institutional level will not learn to 
read at all, irrespective of instruction. 
Children with very high IQ's regularly 
achieve some competence in reading 
without much experience in schools since 
they pick it up by themselves. The 
ability to read also runs in families and a 
division into high-reading families and 
low-reading families on the basis of the 
first child in a series will make a greater 
difference than can be teased out of any 
subtleties of method. 

To underline the importance of in- 
dividual differences as a factor in whether 
or not Johnny learns to read early in his 
life or later, the reviewer took 75 boys at 
age seven and divided them into two 
Sroups—high mental age and low mental 
age. The mean reading age of the upper 
group was 94 months and of the lower 80 
months—a difference of 14 months! 
To make the case doubly secure for those 
who argue that reading ability affects 
IQ, the writer took the 44 boys for whom 
mental ages were available at 60 months, 
before organized reading opportunity, 
and found that two years later the upper 
and lower mean reading ages were 97 
months and 80 months with a difference 
of 17 months, Differences such as these 
cannot, of course, be found by 
in method, 


variations 


To illustrate the problem of general 
maturity the reviewer next divided the 
75 boys at age seven into heavy weights 
and light weights on the basis of weight 
measurements, The heavy weights had a 
mean reading age of 89 months and the 
light weights 85 months. The difference 
of 4 months equals or exceeds most re- 
ported comparisons of method and can 
be replicated with 


B ABOVE figures illustrate 


fallacy in individual cases 
Witness’ accounts 


greater regularity. 


the 
and in ‘eye 
as used by Flesch, 


Reading varies with Sex, intelligence, 
parental occupation, family character- 
istics, 


» and many other factors, Without 
careful controls of some of the known 


loadings in samples of the population, 
48 


casual observations and standardized 
measurements can give no true answer. 

It is to be hoped that the barrage by 
Flesch will precipitate some additional 
direct studies of method with improved 
designs. The questions of the long-time 
durability of changes and of the com- 
parability of samples plague the inter- 
pretations at present. 

A small but well-designed experiment 
has recently come to the reviewer's at- 
tention. Naeslund (4) at the Institute of 
Education at the University of Stock- 
holm has contrasted the phonetic method 
and the sentence method by using 
a co-twin control experiment. One mem- 
ber of each pair received the phonetic 
instruction. The children were tested for 
oral reading as recorded on a tape, by the 
reading of word lists, and by time and 
errors in paragraph reading. Exposure 
time for word recognition was tested. 
Tests of comprehension were given, A 
method of paired comparisons was used 
to determine the enjoyment of reading. 
Projective tests were used to secure 
preferences among school subjects, and 
there were tests of associated learnings 
and of spelling. Equivalence of results 
seems to be the outstanding feature of 
the many detailed analyses, with a slight 
edge toward the satisfaction of the 
children for the sentence method. 
Naeslund promises a ‘follow-up’ test for 
durability, 

It is unlikely that Flesch personally 
will encourage further research. His 
final exhortation is: “Let's forget about 
the past. Let's not argue about doctrines 
and theories, about who is to blame for 
what has happened. Let's start all over 
again and do better by those 33 million" 


(p. 134). 
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Whence Onomatopoeia? 
Heinz Wissemann 


Untersuchungen zur Onomato- 
poiie. 1. Teil: Die sprachpsy- 
chologischen Versuche 
(Bibliothek der allgemeinen Sprach- 

Wissenschaft, Zweite Reihe: Ein- 

zeluntersuchungen und  Darstellun- 

gen.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter Uni- 

versitütsverlag, 1954, Pp. 241. 


By Joi B. Carron. 
Harvard University 


N ENGLISH, we say that a firecracker 
goes “Bang!” and a cannon goes 
"Boom!" Other languages use differ- 

ent words for these things, but there arc 
often similarities among the words for the 
same noise in different languages. Such 
similarities are a minor plague to ety- 
mologists and historical linguists: Is 
English "Bang!" related to French 
“Paf!” or are they independent 
onomatopoetic creations? Wissemann, 
who is evidently more of a- linguist than 
à psychologist, nevertheless appeals to 
psychological experimentation to give 
some clues to such problems. His reason- 
ing is this: Suppose we present some 
noises to people and ask them to make 
up words to imitate these noises —will 
not the responses, when analyzed 
phonetically and otherwise, show enough 
consistency to enable us to draw some 
conclusions about what kinds of words 
are probably onomatopoetic in origin? 
This is precisely what Wissemann did, 
except that, not being a devotee of 


[2 


Fisherian experimental methods, he de- 
veloped his design a bjt haphazardly. It is 
pleasant to report that the final outcome, 
as an experimental design, is reasonably 
defensible, but one should not expect to 
find here the technical precision, statisti- 
cal treatment, and gadgetry which are 
customary in certain American labora- 
tories. For example, one of the problems 
that presented itself was how to produce 
the noises that people would be asked to 
name. The requirements were (a) uniform 
Presentation for all subjects, (b) psycho- 
logical realism, and (c) fidelity to the 
Original sound source. An American 
psychologist would probably have used 
binaural tape recordings presented by 
earphones. Wissemann had more faith 
in his ability to make uniform presenta- 
tions with psychological realism by the 
actual physical manipulation of original 
Sound sources such as hammers hitting 
iron weights, vacuum flasks breaking 
into smithereens by being dropped on the 
floor, and water shaking in beer bottles. 
In all, fourteen such noises were used, and 
they were the same in all three experi- 
ments, (Thus, 31 vacuum flasks were 
expended in the course of the experiment, 
one for each subject!) This reviewer is 
Not happy about the fact that the noises 
Could by no means be said to be of a novel 
character; without doubt practically all 
Were quite familiar to the subjects, and 
many already have onomatopoctic names 
in languages like German and English. 

The three experiments varied only in 
the task required of the subject. Instead 
9! directly asking subjects to name noises, 
Wissemann conducted a pilot experi 
Ment with five educated adults, an ex- 
Periment in which each subject was 
Presented with six arbitrary nonsense 
Words (paralogs of one, two, or three 
Syllables) and asked to choose which of 
them best matched the sound heard, and 
further to “improved 
Paralog. In the second experiment 
(V = 12), S was to choose the best 
Matching paralog from a list and thes 
lo suggest one entirely of his ow? crea- 
tion, saying it aloud for phonctic ae 
Scription by Æ; in the third esperiment 
(N = 14) no choices were presented anc 
S was simply asked to make up 2 word to 
Imitate or represent the sound. 


suggest an 


; . data of the 

Ost of the essential raw data ^ a 

3 n alyze 
xperiment are presented and anal 


in detail, with citation of examples illus- 
trating points made rather than statisti- 
cal summarization even of the crudest 
variety. (The whole report would have 
had to have been condensed to ten pages 
or so if it had appeared in an American 
psychological journal) Some of the 
results may be described parsimoniously 
by stating that, if an individual is asked 
to select or to create a word in imitation 
of a noise, the noise and the word will 
usually approximate each other with 
respect to such things as number of parts 
(number of syllables), frequency charac- 
teristics of the sounds (voiceless sibilants 
vs. voiced stops, for example), and time 
of peak amplitude (syllable stress). Other 
results are somewhat less obvious: 
clanging, ringing sounds are rather con- 
sistently represented by nasal sounds; an 
abrupt stop is usually represented by a 
voiceless final consonant, while a gradual 
stopping gives a fricative. Wissemann’s 
results concerning vowel quality as ex- 
pressive of the sound color and pitch of 
the sound stimuli seem to accord with 
those of Edward Sapir (1929) and 
Stanley S. Newman (1933). 
Unfortunately, it is extremely un- 
likely that the results are relevant to 
lems of onomatopoeia in historical 
linguistics. Wissemann’s experiment is 
reminiscent, in a way, of the famous at- 
tempt of the Egyptian Pharaoh to dis- 
cover the origin of language—the one 
who is reported by Herodotus to have 
placed two infants out of hearing of 
human speech until they started uttering 
sounds which the Pharaoh fook to be 
original language. At least the I haraoh 
controlled the prior training of his sub- 
jects! An analysis of the utterances of 
adult subjects who are already highly 
conditioned linguistically, placed in a 
highly artificial experimental situation 
and given a strange task, could hardly 
lead to any definitive statements about 
how to spot whether or not a word is 
onomatopoctic in origin. It will be inter- 
esting, however, to see how the author 
ts this problem in the planned second 


problen 


trea 
volume of this work. 

Nevertheless, the experiments were 
g, but not for purposes of 


worth doing i s 
historical linguistics. The behavior of 


individuals making speech sounds to 
strange noises is an interesting 


imitate ni^ 1 - 
in its own right, with 


subject of study 


implications for experimental phonetics, 


phonetic symbolism, and other areas bor- 
dering on psycholinguistics. There is even 
a psychoacoustic problem here: What is it 
in noises as physical stimuli that finds rep- 
resentation in speech sounds? In what 
ways is the individual’s noise-imitating 
behavior influenced by the phonemic 
structure of his language or by his experi- 
ences with noises? Without fully intend- 
ing to do so, Wissemann has made a val- 
uable first attack on some of these 
problems. 


SS 


Anthology for Motivation 
David C. McClelland (Ed.) 


Studies in Motivation 
New York:  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1955. Pp. xi, 552. $6.00. 


By ELLIOTT McGriNNIES 
University of Maryland 


RADITIONALLY one of the more 
restive areas within psychology, 
motivation has largely been 

neglected as a topic deserving inde- 

pendent consideration. since Thompson 

(The Springs of Action, 1927), Troland 

(The Fundamentals of Human Motiva- 

lion, 1928), and Young (Motivation of 

Behavior, 1936) published their works. Al- 

though several interim volumes appeared 

dealing with the application of motiva- 

tional theory to more specialized areas, 

like advertising, motivation languished 

for a space until 1953 when McClelland 

el al. drew attention to The Achievement 
Motive, and Brown et al. assembled the 
Nebraska symposium on Current Theory 
and Research in Motivation, Even more 
recently Maslow (Motivation and Person- 
ality, 1954) has attempted a unified ap- 
proach to this venerable topic, but from 
a distinctly clinical point of view. Ap- 
parently feeling that a systematic treat- 
ment of motivation would be premature, 
McClelland has chosen to present a com- 
pilation of chapters and papers drawn 
from published journals and books. 
Obviously, the merits of a symposium of 
this sort rest largely upon the judgments 
and proclivities of the editor. 

That McClelland has conscientiously 
culled the relevant literature for his mie 
terial is attested to by the length and 
variegation of the table of contents. His 
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criteria for inclusion have apparently not 
been bounded by theoretical bias, and 
the reader will certainly find large por- 
tions of the offerings palatable to him re- 
gardless of his requirements for a course 
textbook. Contributions to the volume 
come from biologists, anthropologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists. The fifty 
Separate selections are organized into four 
main sections which deal with (1) psycho- 
dynamics, (2) biological origins of mo- 
tives, (3) social origins of motives and 
values, and (4) the effects of motivation 
on behavior, 


A "Y symposium volume, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, falls heir to certain in- 
evitable virtues as well as vices. In areas 
of psychology where the exact subject 
matter is evasive and where theory is 
primitive, attempts at systematic organi- 
zation for textbook use frequently become 
little more than expositions of the author’s 
own parochial point of view or, Worse yet, 
rambling stabs at eclecticism which fail 
completely to capture the students’ inter- 
ests. Social and clinical psychology, for 
example, have been the recipients of 
several such ill-fated, though courageous, 
attempts. Appeal to the individual com- 
Petence of several authors, on the other 
hand, can frequently circumvent these 
Pitfalls. A collection does not assume the 
mantle of systematization; neither does it 
reflect a single author's strengths and 
weaknesses, [t has the virtue of being 
able to call upon expert knowledge in 
Various areas of research, but it frequently 
lacks the Vital thread of continuity that 
makes the difference for many instructors 
betweena suitableand an unsuitable text, 

McClelland's book has its Share of 
these vices and virtues, Theinitial section 
on “psychodynamics” features three 
Selections from the works of Freud, The 
TAT also comes in for rather frequent 
reference, and the entire section is apt to 
convey an impression that 
and qualit 


anecdotalism 
ative description are still rife in 


motivational research. Articles by Tin- 
bergen, Harlow, and Olds, however, 
largely dispel this Suspicion and provide 
the framework for an extensive section 
dealing with biological factors and some 
theoretical considerations. Social determi- 
nants of motives and values are con- 
Sidered in the third major division of the 
book, which features contributors from 
Several unrelated disciplines. It is here 
that the reviewer felt the greatest need 
for an organization and a critical relating 
of the highly diverse selections. Why 
these topics are peculiarly relevant to 
motivation, rather than toa discussion of 
attitudes or personality traits in general, 
is not clear. It seems as though the editor 
were striving to emphasize the breadth of 
Social factors from which motives may 
derive and, in so doing, has Stretched the 
fabric of his concept of motivation too 
thin. 

Perhaps the clearest delineation of 
motivation as an independent concept 
within psychology comes in the conclud- 
ing section of the book, which is con- 
cerned with experimental demonstrations 
of the role of motivation in behavior, The 
selections are not apt to displease anyone, 
although obviously many equally signifi- 
cant articles have been omitted through 
limitation of space. Significantly only two 
of the fourteen offerings deal with animal 
research, a fact which may dismay those 


comparative psychologists who have 
been diligently pursuing truth in this 
area. 


The principal difficulty in assessing a 
book of this nature is that its scope and 
treatment are neither definitive nor ex- 
haustive. There is no reason, for example, 
why another volume bearing the same 
title (with the subscript “2”) should not 
appear at any time, containing an entirely 
different array of contributors, It might 
even include such names as Allport, 
Klineberg, Tolman, Beach, Skinner, all 
of whom have published material relevant 
to the subject at hand. But perhaps this 
is not a fair criticism, McClelland states 


ma 


The lonely mind of one man is 


lerferes with ils free Junction is the Enemy, 
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the only creative organ in the 


vorld and any force which in- 


—Joun STEINBECK 


in his preface that he is attempting to 
break out of the, traditional framework 
with respect to motivation and that his 
selections represent only a sampling. The 
instructor who uses his book will have the 
Same opportunity for selective assignment 
of chapters, although he will have to as- 
Sume the responsibility for integration 
and evaluation of the diverse approaches 
and findings that are presented. 


Invariance of Factors 
Yrjö Ahmavaara 
Transformation Analysis of 
Factorial Data 


(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fen- 
nicae Ser. B, Tom. 88, 2) 

Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fen- 
nica, 1955, Pp, 150, 750:-mk. 


By Josep R, Royce 
University of Redlands 


NE OF THE 
methodological 


most important 
issues in factor 

analysis today has to do with 
problem of factorial invariance. 
What happens to a factor, we ask, when 
tests are added to a test battery or sub- 
tracted from it, or when older or younger 
Subjects are used as the experimental 
Population? Is the Space factor reported 
in the study by Professor A the same 
Space factor as reported by Professor 
B? Professors Thomson, Thurstone, 
Guilford, and others have worried about 
these problems under the general rubric 
of the effects of selection, And, while an 
imposing list of experimental studies ap“ 
pears to confirm the invariance of certain 
factors in spite of variations in popula- 
tion and composition of the test battery, 
an exact mathematical procedure for 
conducting such studies has not been 
available. The major portion of this 
monograph is concerned with providing 
a methodological answer to this problem. 

In Part I 
Ahmavaara 


the 


of the monograph Dr. 
develops. the mathematics 
and the theory for the “transformation 
method,” This method hinges on the 
transformation matrix, L = (Ux) 
X'Y, where Y is the matrix containing 


the factor loadings of the comparison 
tests from one test battery, and Y is the 
matrix containing the factor loadings of 
the same comparison tests from the other 
test battery. Comparison tests are simply 
all the tests which are included in both 
test batteries. After the proper multi- 
plying before and after as indicated by 
the transformation formula, the matrix 
L must be normalized. The diagonal 
elements of this matrix, aptly named 
"invariance coefficients," indicate the 
cosines of the angles between the factors 
(i.e, their vectors) of different studies. 
In other words, the higher these values, 
the more closely cach factor of one study 
is associated with a factor of another 
study. 

In the application of the “transforma- 
tion method" to Thurstone's Primary 
Mental Abilities in Part II of the mono- 
graph, Dr. Ahmavaara’s invariance 
Coeflicients indicate that factors V, W, 
and S are invariant, but that factors 
N, R, and P are not. At this point we 
Come up against a weakness in an other- 
wise flawless procedure. Now that we 
have the invariance coefficients, how 
Shall we interpret them? How large do 
the values of the normalized transforma- 
tion matrix have to be in order 
indicate invarance? For example, in 
Table 16 Dr. Ahmavaara lists seven 
invariance coeflicients for seven factors 
as follows N = .744, W = .979, S = 
968, V = .967, M = 929, R = 848, 
P = 689, From these data, he concludes 
that “the result shown in Table 16 is 
clear cnough: among the actual intellec- 
live factors the factors W, S, and V mn 
Out to be highly invariant with their 
invariance coefficients well over .960, 
Whereas the invariance coeflicient of all 


the other intellective factors are con- 
» A value of .848 does 


Spicuously low. 
5 value of 


Not scem to be much below the 
:967. Furthermore, he seems to beg the 
issue regarding the intermediate case of 
factor M with an invariance coefficient 
of .929, Lacking a standard-error formula 
Or other criteria as a basis for drawing the 
line as to whether a given coefficient 
reveals “invariance,” it must be ad- 
mitted that the "relative" basis used by 
Ahmavaara is the only procedure open e 
him at present. It would appear to " 
to make firm de- 


Premature, however, m 
e on such à 


Cisions regarding invariane 
Statistically inadequate basis. 


Several other less important metho- 
dological and theoretical concepts are 
taken up in the third and final portion of 
the monograph. The most important of 
these is the “method of residual spectra.” 

This monograph contributes unifica- 
tion to the factorial literature, and the 
reviewer find it exciting. There seems 
little doubt that in the future, in addition 
to ‘factoring’ and ‘rotating,’ factor 
analysts will be computing ‘transforma- 
tions,’ thereby linking factors in the 
study at hand with other factor studies 
pertaining to the same domain. 


SEES 


Treating Schizophrenia 
Lewis B. Hill 


Psychotherapeutic Intervention 
in Schizophrenia 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. Pp. vii + 215. $5.00. 


By JOHN ARSENIAN 
Boston State Hospital 


HE AUTHOR addresses this book to 

physicians and says that the 

therapeutic situation is his target. 
Of nine chapters, four, comprising about 
forty per cent of the pages, deal with 
psychotherapy. They are by title “On 
Becoming a Psycho-Therapist,” “Acute 
Schizophrenia: The Experience and the 
Treatment,” and two companion pieces, 
«Psychotherapy —The Patient’s Contri- 
1 “Psychotherapy—The Ther- 


ad RES: 
bution,” and ney 
apist’s Contribution.” These chapters, 


especially the last two, deserve careful 
study by persons interested in treating 
schizophrenia by a meeting of minds. 
They are a harvest of thirty-five years 
of psychoanalytic practice and thirty 
years of teaching. The gleanings may 
appear meager to some who do not know 
this field, but those who do will fully 
ate the scattered notes on when, 


appreci 

how, and what to sense and do, because 
, Á i 

such understandings and maneuvers 


make a large difference in results. 

A chapter on “What Is Schizo- 
phrenia?” is perplexing because it suc- 
ceeds in unsettling the boundaries usually 
established to distinguish between diag- 
nostic classes. Thus “schizophrenia, the 


experience and the way of operating,” 
is seen as occurring in many persons in- 
cluding neurotic and normal, not to 
mention the psychosomatic and drug 
addict. 

There follow three chapters which deal 
with developmental patterns: “On Being 
a Person Prone to Schizophrenic Epi- 
sodes”, “On Infancy—The Period of 
Becoming a Person” and “On the In- 
fancy of the Potential Schizophrenic.” 
If, as Dr. Hill suggests, “schizophrenic 
children pass into, if not through, the 
same stages and experiences in infancy,” 
one of these chapters may be super- 
fluous. Still it is interesting to see what a 
distinguished psychoanalyst pulls out of 
the storehouse of concepts in general 
psychology to build his model of per- 
sonality from infancy to the triparte 
state. Naturally Dr. Hill builds with 
psychoanalytic concepts, but he does 
borrow some “foundation stones” from 
gestalt psychology and Pavlov. Mostly 
however, these are familiar propositions 
about the organism, survival and adapta- 
tion, which belong neither to gestalt 
psychology nor Pavlov. To the good are 
some detailed formulations on the de- 
velopment of the ego in identification and 
separation from the mother, ideas which 
are not so familiar as Dr. Hill implies. 
But he, a humble man, ascribes them 
to an unheralded discoverer, a Dr. 
Fairbain, rather than to assert and 
develop them as his own ideas. 

The remaining chapter, “The Mothers 
of Schizophrenics" adds the author's 
mature reflections to the current indict- 
ment of mothers for schizophrenia. The 
effect is but to temper the animus in 
such name-calling as “schizophreno- 
genic,” for Dr. Hill eventually finds 
these mothers “not sufficiently good” and 
“devastatingly, possessively all-loving of 
their child who is to be a schizophrenic.” 

It is remarkable that neither the 
chapters on mothers nor those on psy- 
chotherapy mention Dr. J. N, Rosen 
who flatly calls mothers "per- 
verse" and makes a practice of supplant- 
ing them. Dr. Hill feels it a mist 
alienate the mother and, inde 


these 


ake to 
ed, that it 
cannot be done. Apparently he feels that 
to intervene in “treatable schizophrenia” 
is very different from the " direct anal- 
of chronic schizophrenia, 

Tt would indeed be inte 
author had 


resting if the 


undertaken “a compre 


"4 


hensive, lucid discussion of the whole 
subject of treatable schizophrenia” 
(jacket blurb) but he has not. Instead we 
have a series of stimulating essays from a 
humane modest man with a wide ex- 
perience and some wisdom to pass on. 


Sy 


Personal Relations in 
Industry 


Edwin E. Ghiselli and 
Clarence W. Brown 


Personnel and Industrial 
Psychology. Second Edition, Pp. viii 
+ 492. $5.00 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955, 


By Leonarp W. FERGUSON 
Hartford, Connecticut 


T First glance, one derives the 
impression that there are few, 
if any, differences between this 

cond edition and the earlier one, 

published in 1948. And even a second and 

a third glance do little to dispel this view, 

By the fourth glance, however, one 

discovers the addition of short sections 

on the group interview, on situational 
tests, on forced-choice ratings and on 
the technique of the critical incident as an 
aid in determining job specifications, 
that material in three chapters on testing 
has been rearranged, that two chapters 
on training have coalesced into one, and 
that a chapter on monotony—but not 
the material—has disappeared, 
that the introductory 

Scientific Study of Human Factors in 

Industrial Problems," has undergone 

modification and most important of all, 

& new chapter, “Social F; 

dustry,” has appeared. We 

were with the earlier editio 
readable, encouragingly 
valuable text, 


Also 
chapter, “The 


actors in In- 
are left, as we 
n, with a very 
critical, and 
Covering most of the 
hodge-podge areas of general interest in 
personnel and industrial psychology. 
In the new chapter, “Social Factors in 
Industry,» Ghiselli and 
such subtopics as « 
tions” and 
behavior; 
structure” 
thereof; 
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Brown cover 
“groups and organiza- 
their relation to individual 
“group and organizational 
and factors determinative 
“description and measurement 


of the structure of work groups” and the 
interrelations | involved “in- 
dividual roles within a group,” their 
nature and concomitant behavior vari- 
ables; and “leadership.” With respect to 
this last, most vital topic, the authors 
discourse upon the difficulties of defi- 
nition, but lean towards that advocated 
by Shartle, Stogdill and others, that 
“leadership . . . [is] the process by means 
of which the activities of the members of 
an organization influenced with 
respect to goal setting and goal achieve- 
ment.” They give their estimate of 
conditions making for effective leader- 
ship, cite various functions that a 
leader, as a leader, must attempt to ful- 
fill, and review much of the research on 
authoritarian versus democratic leader- 
ship. In this connection, they express 
legitimate curiosity concerning the ex- 
tent to which the results favoring 
democratic leadership are due to the 
fact that the studies have been performed 
primarily in democratic rather than in 
authoritarian cultures. Ghiselli and 
Brown discuss, with good and 
critical insight, many of the problems in- 
volved in identifying leaders and leader- 
ship, in determining the generality or 
specificity of leadership, and in ascertain- 
ing the personal traits, if 
characterize leaders, 


therein; 


are 


also 


any, which 


The teacher using the book as a text 
will find, as Ghiselli and Brown in- 
tended, an emphasis on principles and 
& consequent slighting of practice. Thus 
the teacher may have to concentrate on 
describing techniques, so that the 
Student may better see the problems to 
which the various principles may be 
applied. Assuredly, this emphasis makes 
the teacher's job an casier one, yet we 
may legitimately wonder whether this is 
pushing the instructor in the ‘right’ 
direction. Shouldn't he be made, even 
more than now, 


to concentrate on prin- 
ciples? Still it is doubtful that Ghiselli 
and Brown should have dif- 
ferently. Certainly they are to be com- 
mended for their successful effort to 
keep away from the all-too-frequently 
used cookbook-and-recipe type of ap- 
proach, 


written 


et 


Opinion and Attitude 
H. H. Remmers 


Introduction to Opinion and 
Attitude Measurement 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
Pp. 437. $5.00, 


By RonERT P, ABELSON 


Vale University 


NDERGRADUATE curricula jn 

psychology tend to lag behind 

developments in the field, often 
waiting upon the appearance of a new 
textbook to signify that some particular 
content is ripe for teaching. Thus one 
looks to Remmers’ book to mark the 
integration and maturity of the emergent 
discipline of attitude measurement. Un- 
fortunately the book falls short of this 
expectation in style, clarity, organiza- 
tion, and precision. Both beginning and 
advanced students are apt to be dis- 
satisfied with it, 

For instance, the beginner is frequently 
tripped up by the questions at the ends of 
chapters, questions that demand con- 
siderable sophistication in psychology. 
In addition, Concepts are 
troduced before they 


very often in- 
are explained, if 


they ever are. Examples are: normal 
distribution, Stratificd sampling, zero- 
order correlation, and multivariate dis- 


tribution, Furthermore, 
topics (viz., Guttman sealing with 
polychotomous items) are dwelt upon 
without adequate illustrative examples, 
and many discursive make 
garbled reading, 

The advanced student may also feel 
perplexed by the book, for many pas- 
Sages are conceptually and theoretically 
banal or meaningless or both (e.g 
"Hero worship is an extreme. ..form 
of attitude [toward the hero] acting as a 
motive," and “the functional psychoses 
have their origin in the attitude patterns 
of the individual") and occasional 
clinkers are to be found in the statistical 
treatment (like the confusion between 
tests of significance and confidence limits 
and the definition of all cumulative fre- 
quency distributions as “ogives”). 

This reviewer is less displeased by the 
content coverage of the book. In it seven 
chapters are devoted to 
attitude 


some confusing 


passages 


techniques of 
measurement; they cover 
opinion sampling, elementary. statistics, 


item construction, the Thurstone, Likert, 
and Guttman scales, personality in- 
ventori ind indirect measures of at- 
titude. Five chapters deal with applica- 
lions: to business, government, industry, 
community interrelations, and education. 
There is no chapter on applications to 
theoretical research. 

If the reader makes allowance for the 
omission of advanced or specialized 
topics, such as the method of successive 
intervals, content analysis, experimental 
design, latent structure analysis, and 
factor analvsi (the book does not pro- 
fess, after all, to be more than intro- 
ductory), and if he recognizes that only 
Seven references dated later than 1951 
appear in the bibliography, then he 
finds the range of topics and the fund of 
examples and references actually quite 
rich. The coverage is perhaps even too 
inclusive, for attitude is defined. very 
broadly by the author. 

Remmers! emphasis upon applications 
of attitude measurement is designed to 
convince the student that much can be 
done with objective methods in applied 
Social psychology. His book is apt for this 
Purpose, ‘This reviewer, however, would 
NOt recommend the book as an aid in 


leaching the details of the content 
Matter, 

Hearing 
S. S. Stevens, J. G. C. Loring, 


and Dorothy Cohen (Eds.) 
Bibliography on Hearing A 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
Versity Press, 1955. Pp. 599. $7.00. 


By W. D. NEFF 
University of Chicago 
ng is an 


revision 
{udition 


nk Bibliography on Heart 

enlarged and up-to-date 

of the Bibliography im < 
Published by the Psycho-Acoustic Lab- 
Oratory in 1050. This new bibliography 
Contains over 10,000 entries, listed im 
Alphabetical order by name of first 
author, It covers English and forcign 
Publications up to 1953. Foreign. titles 
are listed in English as well as 1m the 
Original language. 

In addition to the main se 
book, the alphabetized bibliography: 
Second section gives a classification o 
Publications in hearing according z 
Subject matter. The main headings ° 


ction of the 
a 


the classification section give some idea 
of the scope of the bibliography. They 
are: anatomical, biophysics, biochemis- 
try and pharmacology, psychophysics, 
animal studies, speech and information, 
music, noise, effects of sound on man, 
deafness, audiometry, and auditory 
theory. Numbers are assigned to each 
main heading and to subheadings, a 
total of 315. Under each of the 315 
headings a list of references by author 
is given. 

A final brief section of the book gives 
a list of abbreviations used in the 
bibliography. l 

There is little, if anything, to criticize 
about this new bibliography. Its com- 
pilers and editors have done their work 
carefully and thoroughly. If there are 
errors and omissions, scholars in the 
field of hearing can repay a small part 
of the debt that they owe for this ex- 
cellent book by sending corrections to 
the editor. . 

In the section on classification by 
subject, any specialist in a particular 
field of hearing can undoubtedly find 
some titles wrongly classified. This is to 
be expected. The chief purpose of the 
classification section, according to the 
preface, is to “help the reader to get 
started on à fruitful trail in searching 


out the literature on a given topic. 


How to Counsel 
Ralph F. Berdie (Ed.) 


Counseling and the College 
Program : i 
Minneapolis: University of Min- 


1954. (Number 6, Min- 


nesota Press, 
in Student Personnel 


nesota Studies E 
Work.) Pp. 58. $1.50. 
By CHARLES F. WARNATH 


Teachers College, Columbia. University 


ms pamphlet isa compilation 
of eight papers from the Third 
Annual Conference of Adminis- 
trators of College and University Coun- 
scling Programs. The title has given the 
editor wide latitude in the selection of 
materials, much broader than the in- 
dividual papers require, for half of the 
ations are not the general discus- 


present x 
: might expect from the 


sions that one 
title and table of contents. 
“what has happened at and “how 


The articles 


are : MES 1 
we do it at" presentations. Thus a rcader 


who expects to find reviews of problems 
that different types and sizes of counsel- 
ing services might encounter in different 
types and sizes of colleges could be dis- 
appointed to discover material on re- 
search. done by some counselors at 
Michigan State, precollege counseling 
clinics at Michigan State, the relations 
of counseling to student personnel work 
in residence halls at Missouri, and the 
developing interactions of counseling and 
placement services at Washington. 

'This collection should help adminis- 
trators to think through and, perhaps, 
to solve some of the problems facing 
their counseling centers. Individual col- 
lege counselors should not, however, 
expect the pamphlet to be of general 
use to them (as they might be led to 
believe by a glance at the title), unless 
they are directly concerned with or 
interested in the problems of administer- 
ing a college counseling program. 


Onlies 


Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas 


Moseley 
The Only Child: A Guide for 
Parents and Only Children of 
All Ages 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1954. Pp. vii + 245. $3.50. 


By Maud A. MERRILL 


Stanford University 


N The Only Child this well-known 
team of authors has undertaken to 
deal definitively with problems 

that are among the particular hazards 
of Onliness. If, in so doing, they have in- 
cluded in their guide material that is not 
less applicable to children in general, it is 
the authors have amply 
demonstrated, Onlies as a group do not 
constitute an unusual class of people. 
Clearly relevant to the particular prob- 
lems of the only child are the discussions 
of the dangers of parental overprotec- 
tion, indulgence, and domination, and of 
doubtful value for their purpose. topics 
of such generality as the Safeguard of 
Happy Parents or such specificity as 
When Your Child Should Stay Alone, 


because, as 


The authors’ conclusions are amply 
supported by a sound backlog of 


re- 
search reported informally for the non- 
technical reader and incorporated with- 

se documentation in their easy 
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narrative account that discredits the 
spoiled-only-child Stereotype. If the 
psychologically oriented reader is irked 
by their rules of thumb and check lists 
of do's-and-don'ts for parents, he will 
still feel that the book offers informative, 
easy reading and sound advice to parents 
of Only and other children. 


Concave Noses Are 
Sensory 
Jacques Penry 


The Face of Man: A Study of 
the Relationships Between 
Physical Appearance and Per- 
sonality 
London: Rider and Company; New 

York: John de Graff, 1955. Pp. 209. 

$3.75. 


By STANLEY M. GARN 
Fels Research T nstitute 


HIS book is a pleasant little 
physiognomy written by a busi- 
ness man, and containing (besides 
many attractive drawings) a table out- 
lining the cause of each mental disorder 
(p. 186) and a "plea for wider tolerance, 
Íor a better realization of what consti- 
tutes human personality” (p. xiii), Ac- 
cording to Penry, relationships between 
physical appearance and personality 
are rooted in endocrine function, and 
thus such features as blobby 
droopy eyelids indicate specific char- 
acter traits, Supporting. evidence, of 
is slim, consisting mostly of 
Hoskin's popular Tides of Life; but the 
relationships, despite the hormonal ap- 
Proach, follow the nincteenth-century 
Dhysiognomic line, Thin lips still mean 
firmness of character, Convex noses 
"motor" and concave 
Sory.” Clinical 
happy to learn th 
“hypothyroidism 
chronic g 
depression 
the role 
Man has 


noses or 


course, 


are 
Noses are "sen. 
psychologists may be 
at anxiety is caused by 

or hypoadrenalism, 
astritis,” that the cause of 
is “same as above.” And on 
of environment The Face of 
: “An intermediate- 
pe with clear cut 
€ likely 
» Poor diet or y 
Ment, to 


Complexion 
One can ha; 
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; angular 
under conditions 
nhappy environ- 
haggard, sallow 
and dull of eye” 
rdly take [5 


become in 
(p. 187). 
Xception to this! 


Oo 


FILMS 


By ADOLPH MaxorL, Editor 


In this issue CP continues the descrip- 
tion of recenti films which it began in the 
preceding number with Child Psychology. 
The following reviews continue with Child 
Psychology and cover films about Emo- 
tional Behavior, Group Living, Psychology 
Jor Living, Shop Safety, and Projective 
Techniques. In the March issue the reviews 
will cover Perception, as well as some 
Recordings that are useful in teaching and 
general education. 


Child Psychology 


Bird Hunt 


Richard C. Hawkins. 12 min., 1950. 
Available through Education Film Sales 
Dept., University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. $45.00; 
rental $2.00. 


Without dialogue or commentary two 
boys, ages 6 and 11, are shown in their 
wandering through the woods as they go 
bird-hunting with a BB gun, and finally 
as they kill a bird. Their first encounter 
with inflicted death is expressed exclu- 
sively through posture, 
gestures. 


mimicry, and 
This film, having no commentary, 
represents an attempt at communication 
by empathy. It could be analyzed at 
three levels: (1) in itself as to the accuracy 
of presentation of characteristic behavior 
patterns in children, (2) in its differen- 
tial effect on the audience if adult or 
child reactions are considered Separately, 
and (3) for its educational value. Ac- 
cording to some research done on this 
film (May V. Scagoe, University of Cali- 
fornia), children achieve better identi- 
fication than adults with the characters 
Portrayed, and experience more readily 
the negative value of killing a bird, The 
adults, on th hesitate to 

since their 
adult values, 
in classes in 
oF as a research tool 
audiences, 


€ other hand, 
Show the film to children 
interpretation is colored by 
The film could be used 

general Psychology, 
with adult 


Projection Room 
30 min., 1951, 


Available through Education Film Sales 
Dept., University Extension, University of 
California. Not for sale; may be rented at 
$5.00. 


This is an experimental pilot film in- 
tended for television, It represents a panel 
composed of three experts, a child, and his 
mother, as they discuss various aspects 
of the film Bird Hunt shown at the be- 
ginning of the session, The discussion ]p- 
dicates different reactions to the behavior 
of the two children in the film, especially 
as to the interpretation given to their 
reactions to inflicted death. 

Here we have an example of a di 
sion film in which the audience is invited 
to continue the discussion, 


=>> XxX 


Emotional Behavior 


HE PROBLEM of identifying emo- 
tion from 
pecially 


behavioral clues, cs- 
facial expression, has 
been a subject for investigation by psy- 
chologists for a long time (2, 4, 5), With 
few exceptions (1, 3) most of the work 
in this area wa based on drawings or 
posed Photographs. These 
assumed that definite 
sions are univocally 
ventional names, 


techniques 
emotional expres- 
designated by con- 
The identification of 
Specific emotions from facial expressions 
alone is seldom suce ssful; few emotions 
can be Properly identified when sepa- 
rated from tota] behavior and the social 
or environmental context. Drawings and 
still pictures, moreover, lack the richness 
of actual emotional patterns, whereas 
motion pictures can reproduce actual 
emotional behavior, with or without its 
context, and thus facilitate a better 
study of the problem of identification of 
emotion from behavior clues, 
basic assumption of this film, 


This is the 


Judging Emotional Behavior 


Lester F. Beck. 


16-mm., black and white, sound, 25 min., 
1953. 


Available through Churchill-Wexler Film 
Productions, 801 N. Seward St, Los An- 
geles, Calif. $100.00. 


The movie is divided into two parts: 
(a) the presentation of two subjects (Fay 
and Jim) as they react to different stories 
told them by the narrator, but not heard 
by the audience; (b) then the same film 
Sequences, with stories heard by the 
audience. During the first part the emo- 
tional responses are to be identified only 
from behavioral clues; in the second part 
these identifications are checked against 
the stories as told to the subjects by the 
narrator, The film can be used either as 
experimental demonstration or for re- 
search, 

The movie is supplemented with a 
guide, a suggested test form, a list of 
Dames for emotions, and a key to 'cor- 
tect” answers. For research purpose, film 
Strips and a supplementary film (25 
min.) similar to the first, but with stories 
Changed are also available. Judging 
Emotional Behavior is a good film for 
Classes in psychology studying emotion 
Or emotional behavior. It can also be 


: nai? 
Judging Emotions: Despatr 


(From the film Judging Emotiona 


1 Behavior 


used for research since it provides the 
possibility of using still pictures, cor- 
responding to chosen moments of the 
corresponding film pictures, pictures 
alone or with accompanying stories. The 
guide to the film suggests also that the 
film can be used as a psychotherapeutic 
aid in cases of emotional maladjustment. 

Concerning the film as a research de- 
vice three points should be observed. 
(1) While looking at the film without 
sound track, we see the subject during 
and after the story was told. This arrange- 
ment makes for difficult judgment since 
the dynamics of behavior vary with 
parts of the story; it also introduces an 
clement of expectation. (2) The stories 
themselves represent a social context 
and as such are possible of different inter- 
pretations depending on personal ex- 
periences and cultural background of the 
audience. (3) The fact that some stories 
require a mental re-enacting of a past 
experience (in the case of the subjects 
in the film) or the imaginary recreation 
of a situation by the viewer, the nature 
of the experienced emotion would depend 
either on affective memory or on the 
capacity of the subject to create such 
ates in imagination and live 
Thus, if the stories are taken as 


emotional st 


in them. i i 
stimulus situations, their emotional value 


is unequal for different subjects. 


» jons: sement? 
Judging Emotions: Amusement: 


„ Churchill Wexler Film Productions.) 


Validation of the film is still necessary 
as to its value as a psychotherapeutic 
aid. 
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Group Living 


DJUSTMENT problems as experi- 
enced by teen-agers especially 
within the high school ‘sub- 

culture’ in terms of groups, group pres- 
sures, in-group values, and the resulting 
behavioral patterns are demonstrated 
and presented for discussion in a series of 
films produced by Young America Films, 
Inc. The purpose of the series is not to 
present a clinical approach or possible 
clear-cut solutions, but rather to raise 
problems, to present them in teen-ager’s 
terms, and to promote free discussion. 
The films are to be viewed as stimulation 
for discussion either by empathy with the 
main character or by the challenge pre- 
sented by 


recognizable adolescence 
social and personal problems. The films 
should appeal to teen-ager audiences 
and through discussion should clarify 
basic psychological principles a explan- 
atory concepts. Each film is provided 
with a teacher's guide giving the purpose 
the intended audience, the content of 
the film, and the Suggestions for use 
Each guide gives also a few relevant Peal 
ing references which could be used as 
supplementary materials, All the lins 
el lo-mm., sound, black and Shite 
and available through Young eer 
Films, Inc., 18 E. Hst St, Neg rie 
N. Y., and other distributors, iste 


Cheating 
10 min., 1952. $50.00. 


The problem of cheating as experi- 
enced by a boy and girl in relation to 
their school work, as well as the resulting 
social consequences are demonstrated. 
The film illustrates the insidious nature 
of successive experiences with cheating, 
the unwilling cooperation of a classmate, 
the teacher’s reaction, and the group’s 
disapproval of cheating by the exclusion 
of the culprit from membership in the 
student council. 


Responsibility 
15 min., 1953, $62.50. 


The concept of responsibility in school 
work with implications as to how to study 
and the importance of acquiring proper 
work habits are illustrated. The film 
raises the problem of status in the judg- 
ment of the peer group as directly related 
to general responsibility and its social 
value. 


Other People’s Property 
10 min., 1951, $50.00. 


The lack of insight into possible conse- 
quences of pranks with emphasis on the 
formation of delinquent groups through 
Pressure, lack of personal responsibility, 
and sheer lack of understanding of social 
Tesponsibility, are clearly demonstrated 
in the cases of three young boys. 


The Bully 
10 min., 1952, $50.00. 


Group and individual reactions in rela- 
tion to the activities of 


: show the dominance of the 
bully,’ the hesitancy of some of his little 
Bang members, the conflict between home 


Teference group and allegiance to the 
Sang, and finally the Teaction of the 
School c], 


ass as a group, 


The Good Loser 
15 min., 1953, $62.50, 
The value ol 
onstrated thr 
various Schoo) 
Parative heb, 


f being a good loser is dem- 


Ough the Presentation of 
i Situations in which com- 
avioral patterns are illus- 
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Cheating Concerns More than the Cheater. 


(From the film Cheating. Young America 
Films, Inc.) 


trated as experienced by 
faced with the results of competitive 
activities. The film shows the effect of 
the situation on the loser, and the re- 
action of the school Sroup and of the 
home. Various problems as to habit of 
success, status, individual relationships 
with the group, and the implications of 
team work, are formulated. 


adolescents 


The Griper 
10 min., 1953. $50.00. 


The griper as a product of his home 
environment and personal problems as 
manifested in an adolescent is portrayed. 
Various film sequences show the griper’s 
behavior in different school situations 
and the effect on the group. Through the 
use of a duplicate image of the griper’s 
‘conscience’ his inner conflict is well 
demonstrated. The effect of his behavior 
on the group and the reaction of the 
group are also illustrated, 


The Other Fellow’s Feelings 
8 min., 1951, $50.00. 


Teasing as a behavioral pattern at the 
pre-adolescent level and i 
in terms of emotional 
demonstrated, The fi 
of teasing on a girl who becomes 
efficient in her school work as a conse- 
quence of being emotionally upset. The 
Problem of teasing, its implications as 
to the Personality of the teaser, and the 
effects on others are clearly formulated, 


Sy 


ts consequences 

responses are 
Im shows the effect 
in- 


The Outsider 
10 min., 1951. $50.00. 


The emotional problem of the adoles- 
cent who experiences feelings of in- 
adequacy and lack of acceptance in the 
group is demonstrated. The film shows 
an adolescent girl who feels that she 18 
not a member of the group and is with- 
drawn, and it explains her lack of belong- 
ingness through imaginary suspicions. 
Her behavior reinforces the attitude of 
the others toward her as she entrenches 
herself in her false beliefs. So she becomes 
an outsider. The film raises a series of 
adjustment problems by empathy and by 
Specific questions put to the audience. 


The Procrastinator 
10 min., 1953, $50.00. 


This film presents the problem of the 
Procrastinator in terms of teen-agers 
values as experienced at the high school 
level. Various film sequences show a girl, 
who by continuous postponing of her 
school work or failing to do in time her 
obligations as 
creates a seri 


the leader of her class; 
of situations that inter- 
fere with class Activities and also results 
in social embarrassment at home. ‘The 
film raises the Problem of responsibility 
toward the group and suggests personal 
adjustment problems. 


The Show-ofr 
10 min., 1954. $50.00, 


The show-off as 


à personal and social 
problem 


at the leve] of the adolescent 
is demonstrated through the presenta- 
tion of a boy who creates a series of 
disturbances at school and in a social 
setting. The film illustrates show-off be- 
havior as a result of the need for atten- 
tion and as a disrupting factor in various 
school situations. The effect on group 
morale and group status, as well as the 
reaction of the group in terms of their 
values, are also demonstrated. 


What About Drinking? 

Raymond G. McCarthy and Luther 
E. Woodward. 

10 min., 1954, $50.00. 


The drinking problem as faced by teen- 
agers is analyzed in terms of social values 
prevailing in our society. The film pre- 
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ET. RP - » 
METHOD OF PAIRED Comparisons. Martha 


SHOCK ON LEARNING AND INNATE BEHAVIOR 


ERSONALITY TO PERCEPTION. Arno Gruen 


any of thes? Monographs can be placed separately at th 
Orders for any o lume can be ordered for 88.00. 


prices listed above, or the entire voi 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1333 Sixteenth Street N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


sents a discussion among teen-agers of 
various points of view concerning the 
use of alcohol. The discussion considers 
different opinions z Xpressed by parents, 
ministers, or medical doctor: as well as 


by the teen-agers themselves. Critical 
thinking, objective attitud and re- 
liable information are stressed, 

What About Juvenile Delin- 


quency 


Philip B. Gilliam. 
10 min., 1955, $50.00, 


Juvenile delinquence in terms of teen- 
agers’ gangs and their social behavior is 
Presented. Various film Sequences show 
the cohesiveness of the gang, their de- 
linquent behavior, their activity as a 
Pressure group, the use of symbols for 
identification, and the nature of group 
loyalty, Through the defection of one 
member of the Sang as a result of his 
father’s being attacked by the rest of the 
gang, the whole problem of juvenile de- 
linquency is opened for discussion. The 
Teaction of the school and city authori- 
ties are also shown. 


Sy 


The YAF (Young America Films) 
Series on group living represents an at- 
tempt at characterological study at the 
level of pre-adolescence and adolescence 
as experienced by 


junior high school 
Students, 


The emphasis is on group 
values as a guide for character develop- 
ment, 

The communic 


ation function of these 
films is ac 


eved through empathy 
various characters presented 
Narration, The characte 
that vicarious experiences are facilitated, 
Provided one may assume an almost 
uniform cultural level, Since the films 
are of a discu sional type, their educa- 
tional effectiveness depends on the dis- 
Cussion leader and the Preparation of the 
audience, The reading references, 
with each guide, if pro 
increase their value 
them effective for the demonstration of 
principles of counseling, 
and personality 
levels th i 
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with 
and by 
are so chosen 


given 
perly used, would 
and would make 


social behavior, 
development 


ality at higher 
an junior high, 


Psychology for Living 


ANY of the psychological films 

available on the market today 
L have as their main purpose the 
giving of information on life problems 
as clarified by scientific research. The 
fact that the films as such do not always 
Provide complete information on the 
subject treated has resulted in a variety 
of supplementary materials which are 
used in conjunction with the films. Among 
these materials there are teacher guides, 
film strips, sound film strips, and books. 
Many films are directly correlated with 
a particular book and are intended to 
Serve as pictorial material for it. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company has produced or 
distributed a series of such films which 
are to be used for maximum efficiency 
as a teaching device in direct relation 
with a text. One such series, released in 
1954 and the beginning of 1955, is Psy- 
chology for Living. It is meant to be 
used with H. Sorenson and M, Malm's 
Psychology for Living (McGraw-Hill, 
1948). There are six 16-mm., sound, 
black-and-white films in this series. All 
of them are available through McGraw- 
Hill, Text-Film Department, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 26, New York. Three 
of these books and sixteen of the support- 
ing films are listed at 
section. 


the end of this 


Facing Reality 
12 min., 1954, $70.00. 


Various defense mechani. 
onstrated through the 
Screen which helps the Presentation of 
characteristic behavior patterns, The 
film illustrates daydreaming, identifica- 
tion, repression, 
defense and 


ms are dem- 
use of a shadow 


malingering, and other 
escape mechanisms. The 
case of Mike Squires is Presented in de- 
tail as to his negativistic attitude in dif- 
ferent school situations. The discrepancy 
and his need for 
longingness, his fear of 
and his negative overcompensa- 
tion are demonstrated, The film empha- 
Sizes the need for overcoming persona] 
problems through the understanding of 
their nature and sympathetic commu nica- 
tions with an advisor or friend, 


between his behavior 
affection and be 
failure 


Habit Patterns 
15 min., 1954, $85.00, 


The social and personal value of good 
punctuality, 
others are 
sequences 


habits as to dress, tidiness 
politeness, and respect for 
demonstrated. Various film 
show a girl who, due to her poor personal 
and social habits, creates for herself and 
others a series of unpleasant experiences. 
Her habits are contrasted with those of 
another girl who knows the importance 


of good habits and practices them. The 
film stresses the individual and social 
importance of good habits and shows 
how serious application and awareness of 
results can be used for acquiring ac- 
ceptable habit patterns. 


Heredity and Family Environ- 
ment 


9 min., 195 


- $55.00, 


The contributions of heredity and en- 
Vironment to the de 


lopment of the in- 
dividual are demonstrated through vari- 
ous film sequences which depict scenes 
illustrating statements made by the nar- 
rator. The film emphasizes the fact that 
physical characteristics 
differences at this 


and individual 
level are predomi- 
nantly due to hereditary factors, while 
athletic skills, cultural values, and social 
manifestations are predominantly a re- 
sult of learning and consequently related 
to environmental factors. Individual cun» 
tribution to growth and development. is 
indicated as being achieved within the 
limits set by hereditary factors, 


Escape from Reality: Day-Dreaming. 
(From the film Facing Reality. McGraw- 
Hill Text Films.) 


Successful Scholarship 
11 min., 1954. $80.00. 


The problem of how to study as ap- 
plicable to an average student is pre- 
sented. The film emphasizes the im- 
portance of a definite goal, a plan for 
Study, a place, and a method. These con- 
ditions conducive to good study are 
demonstrated through the presentation 
of an average girl who wants to become 
a nurse and is able to organize her school 
Work by following certain routines com- 
parable to those prevailing in a hospital. 
The goal, the plan, especially in terms of 
scheduling, the place, and the method, 
Including how to read and to test one- 
Self, are necessary and also sufficient for 
if followed systemati- 


Scholarship succ 
cally, 


Toward Emotional Maturity 
11 min., 1955, $80.00. 


P Emotion as a disorganized response to 
Situations involving real or imaginary 
dangers affect unfavorably individual 
behavior, A simple experiment of pre- 
Senting two boxes, one with a toy serpent 
în it and the other with two pups, dem- 
onses in terms 


onstrates irrational res 
9f background experiences and immediate 
association, "The problem. of emotional 
responses in respect. of jealousy, feelings 
il be- 


of ‘security, or inappropriate soci: 
NMvior is demonstrated for a teen-age 
The film 
under- 


Sil in various life situations. 
emphasizes the importance of 
Standing the nature of emotional re- 
SPonses and the possibility of exercising 
ations. 


pene control over such manifes 
“Motional maturity is to be understood 
= the ability for self-control which re- 
mills from thinking and learning. 

t is to present 
ations in 


The purpose of this s 
m Ponien of various life aa les. 
De light of basic psychological princip es. 

Ne assumption of the whole series !5 

Nat individual behavior is explicable in 
terms of background conditions plus 
Persona] effort. Great emphasis is placed 
On they adjustment 


value of psychological 
and a 


the most appropriate 


Achieving it. The need for the aware 
as ex 


means for 
ness 


Various mental. mechanisms 
plan different. be 
as we 


The 


r tory concepts for 
avior; j 

: Vioral patterns is emph 
25 different educational techniques: 
Mtended the students 


sized, 


3 o 
audience is 


junior and senior high school. At this 
level it is assumed that the effectiveness 
of the films would be achieved exclusively 
through empathy and vicarious experi- 
ence. With the use of the text, Psychol- 
ogy for Living, and a discussion leader, 
the films can also be used for the demon- 
stration of psychological principles or 
theories with beginning classes in general 
psychology or in the psychology of 
adolescence. 

Here CP by title sixteen items 
in the McGraw-Hill film series. 


Child Development. Text: E. B. Hur- 
lock, Child Development, 2nd ed., 1950. 


Principles of development. 17 min. 

Child care and development. 17 min. 

Heredity and prenatal development. 
21 min. 

Children's emotions. 22 min. 

Social development. 16 min. 


Adolescent Development. Text: E. B. 
Hurlock, Adolescent Development, 2nd 
ed., 1955. 

Meaning of adolescence. 16 min. 
Physical aspects of puberty. 19 min. 


Age of turmoil. 20 min. 


attitudes in adolescence. 22 


Social-sex 
min. 

Meeting the n 
min. 


eeds of adolescents. 19 


Psychology. Text: H. 


Educational logy: X 
y: svchology in Education, 3rd 


Sorenson, P. 
ed., 1954. 
Motivating the cl 1 
Importance of goals. 19 min: 
Individual differences. 23 min. , 
Problem of pupil adjustment—the 


drop-out. 20 min. 
Problem of pupil ad 
stay-in. 19 min. 


ass. 19 min. 


justment—the 


Editors might be belter than pigeons as ex- 
Editors ? 

imental subjects, for it takes such a small 
per : r of positive reinforcements lo keep them 
nun wi o happily at their pleasant addiction. 
working š —DAEL WOLFLE 


R 


ON PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


by 
KARL DUNCKER 


In the 
Problem Solving an investiga- 


monograph On 


gation of the practical and 
mathematical problems in 
thinking is made. In its 112 
pages are included the broad 
“The 


Structure and Dynamics of 


discussion areas of 
Problem-Solving Processes,” 
“Insight, Learning and Sim- 
ple Finding,” and “Fixedness 
of Thought-Material.” 


This popular monograph, 
now in its third printing, is 
again available to psycholo- 
gists who may not have had 
an opportunity to purchase 
copies previously. Copies, at 
$2.50 each, may be ordered 
from: 


American 
Psychological 


Association 


DEPT. CP-256 


1333 Sixteenth Street N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Shop Safety 


REVENTION of accidents consti- 
tutes a major problem in an in- 
dustrial society. One means of 

education for accident Prevention is the 
film. These films present immediate 
Practical situations, within a familiar 
shop or working place, and at the level 
of the worker. The emphasis is more on 
understanding through empathy than 
on exclusively verbal communication. 
One such film is: 


It Didn’t Have to Happen 


Industrial Accident Prevention 
Assoc. of Ontario, Canada. 


16-mm., black and white, sound, 13 min., 
1954, 

Available through International Film Bu- 
reau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. $75.00, rental $4.50. 


Various work accidents are dramati- 
cally presented as resulting from care- 
lessness, lack of orderliness, and dis- 
obedience of safety rules, especially as 
to the disuse of safety guards. The film 
demonstrates realistically a few acci- 
dents which occur as a direct result of 
disregard of safety rules. The need for 
safety devices and their proper employ- 
ment is forcefully brought home by 
Scenes showing the death of a worker 


and other personal injuries. 

The film is impressive by its realistic 
Presentation of accidents. The situations 
presented have a definite emotional im- 
pact on the audience. This fact, however, 
raises the problem of suggestibility and 
of the memory value of unpleasant situ- 
ations. 

The film, besides its usefulness in in- 
dustry, can profitably be used in classes 
in industrial or applied psychology as an 
example of techniques in accident pre- 
vention work. 
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Projective Techniques 


Finger Painting as a Projective 

Technique 
Ps Napoli. 

16-mm., color, sound, 21 min., 1954, 
$170.00, rental $6.50. 

Available through Psychological Cinema 
Register, Audio-Visual Aids Library, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Penna, 

The technique of finger painting is 
clearly demonstrated as to the table of 
supplies, choice of color, spreading of 
color, the arrangement of the room, and 
the proper administration of the test. 
Actual finger painting is shown through 
three consecutive demonstrations, sup- 
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Prentice-Hall, 1955, Pp. viij + 140, 

INTERNATIONAL UNION or Sctentiric Psy- 
CHOLOGY, Proceedings of the Fourteenth 
International Congress of Psychology, 
Montreal—J une 1954. Amsterdam: 
North-Holland Publishing Co., 1955. 

Pp. 256. 
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Brothers, 1955. Pj 


of thought 
York: Harper & 
P. X + 515. $6.00. 
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Minneapolis: University of 
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Minnesota Press, 1955, Pp. xviii + 472, 
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On Man’s Goodness 


Gordon W. Allport 


Becoming: Basic 
New Haven: Yale University Pre 


Considerations for a Psychology 


of Personality 


, 1955. Pp. 106. $2.75. 


By JOSEPH ADELSON 


Benninglon College 


NE CAN say of this book that it 
is provocative, penetrating, al- 
reading; and 
yet it is curiously resistant to à critical 
examination. It is very brief; it was 
written for a general audience; and its 
intention is frankly homiletic, swinging 
xhorta- 


together worth 


in mood between exposition and 
tion. It states a heartfelt opposition to 
most of the tendencies of current. psy 
chology. We are also offered a program 
for reform, which neverthel remains 
but a program, not a system in full state- 
ment. The critic who would respond to 
Allport's positive proposals will need a 
presentation than this 


more discursive i 
book intends. So the temptation is to re 
s its many merits, 


port its contents, st ny mer 
and shy away from the work of criticism. 

Its merits are those we have come to 
associate with Professor Allport's. writ- 
erudition. 
a book in 


style, scope, eloquence, 


This is, in the very best sens 


the nineteenth-century tradition of psy 


chology, in the spirit of William James, 
concern with the complex 
experience, his disdain for 


sharing his 
texture ol i l fo 
preciositics of method, his wish to join 
psychology to i larger world of preoc- 
cupation. 


Gorpon W. ALLPORT 


Here, all too briefly, is the book’s 
thesis: Anglo-American psychology has 
long been dominated by the Lockean 
tradition, which sees the organism as re- 
active. “Since mind is by nature a tabula 
r: 


it is not the organism itself but 
what happens to the organism from the 
outside that is important.” In the 
Leibnitzian tradition, on the other hand, 
the person is the source of acts, and 
activity is itself purposive. “To under- 


stand what a person is, it is neces 


ny 
always to refer to what he may be in 
the future, for every state of the person 
is pointed in the direction of future possi- 
bilities.” Allport considers that our com- 
mitment to the Lockean view has led us 
to neglect man’s inborn dispositions. "If 
he is normally endowed the human infant 
will in time develop a conscience, a sense 
of self, and a hierarchical organization of 
traits.” As regards socialization, Allport 
stresses the carly affiliative needs which 
“are the ground of becoming, even in 
their presocialized stages. ... Aggression 
and hatred, by contrast, are reactive pro- 
tests, aroused only when — afiiliative 
thwarted.” While “dis- 
affiliative relationships 
ineradicable 
child who enjoys a 


tendencies are 


ordered may 


the 
normal affiliative 
groundwork, and who successfully enters 


leave an scar... for 


the more advanced stages of socializa 


tion, the situation is different. In his 


O7 


case the foundations of character were 
established by the age of three or five, 
only in the sense that he is now free to 
become; he is not retarded; he is well 
launched on the course of continuous and 
unimpeded growth.” 

Allport then discusses a diverse array 
of topics which he feels have been 
neglected by psychologists: the concept 
of self, the ego’s autonomy, conscience, 
values, and freedom. He concludes, in a 
fervent peroration, that the behavioral 
sciences “have not provided us with a 
picture of man capable of creating or 
living in a democracy....They have 
delivered into our hands a psychology of 
an ‘empty organism,’ pushed by drives 
and molded by environmental circum- 
stance. What is small and partial, what 
is external and mechanical, what is early, 
what is peripheral and opportunistic— 
have received the chief attention of psy- 
chological system builders. But the theory 
of democracy requires also that man 
Possess a measure of rationality, a por- 
tion of freedom, a generic conscience, 
propriate ideals, and unique value”. 


A VIGOROUS polemic; there is some- 
thing in it to irritate almost everyone. In 
the way of polemics, there is a tendency 
to give short shrift to the opposition, 
simplifying its statement to suit the 
argument. (E.g., “the Freudians are 
disciples of Schopenhauer in accepting the 
primacy of a blindly acting will") But 
granting this, and granting that the 
indictment is often overstated, that its 
animus is sometimes misplaced, it re- 
mains an impressive assessment of our 
deficiencies. Allport has an accurate 
eye for the soft spots of our doctrine. We 
do pay a high price in scope for the 
narrow beauties of precision. We do 
neglect the claims of phylogenesis. Above 
all, we are incompetent (more or less) to 
deal with the complex problems of self 
and consciousness, the ego-ideal, and 
active, autonomous ego functioning. Our 
failures, to be sure, are in great part due 
to the elusive nature of these problems, 
but to a considerable extent they derive 
from an absence of interest and intention, 
Outside of psychoanalytic egi 


0 psychology 
(whose contributions are 


barely men- 
tioned in the book), our efforts have been 
exhausted in the Service of such sim- 
Plicities as “the self concept” 
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and such 


abstruse sentimentalities as “self-actu- 
alization.” 

Allport’s proposed solutions are dif- 
ficult to judge fairly, since it is outside 
his aim to present here a detailed, 
systematic position. Much of his argu- 
ment is organized around polarities: 
autonomy-reactivity, individuality-trib- 
alism, health-pathology, and many 
more. The method of resolution seems 
less synthetic than agglutinative. Allport 
urges us to a psychology that will retain 
both sides of the dichotomies. Unfortu- 
nately he provides insufficient recogni- 
tion of the difficulties of additive eclecti- 
cism. A concept makes its claim upon the 
total system; it may contradict some 
alternatives, or it may require others. 
Here is an example: Allport accepts the 
defense mechanisms but offers no con- 
cept of a dynamic, striving unconscious. 
In the absence of amplification, we are 
led to wonder just what it is that the 
mechanisms are defending against. 

Some clue to the character of this 
book, its strength and weaknesses, is 
discovered if we keep in mind its anti- 
nomic method. We hear a conversation 
between extremes, and Allport seems 
often to have been sacrificed to his 
role in the dispute. He is, for instance, so 
eager to persuade us to see the ego as 
agent, that he shows no interest in the 
ego as a derivative and makes no attempt 
to examine the effects of its derivation 
upon its role as agent. Similarly, his 
absorption in problems of classification 
and structure tends to slight seriously 
the problems of genesis and motivation. 

The opposition, all too frequently, is 
heard and noted, yet inadequately con- 
fronted; it is, perhaps, confronted only 
from the partial perspective of dispute. 
We may observe this defect in Allport's 
treatment of cultural anthropology. 
His approach is defensive, seeking to 
show that the person is never merely a 
mirror of culture, but he also asserts 
himself against it. In this controversy 
Allport deploys himself against the 
whole discipline, secing in it only a threat 
to the idea of individuality. He does not 
really recognize the science of culture; 
the hard questions it would ask he never 
meets. His conviction, that “the moral 
conscience, a self-concept, and a hier- 
archical organization of personality” are 
based on “stadia... carried in our 
natures as inherent possibilities,” is more 
than likely to be correct; yet it involves, 


after all, a radical biological universalism 
which at the least deserves a transcul- 
tural inquiry, not merely to dispute it, 
but to qualify and amplify it as well. 

The antinomic mode is again evident 
in the handling of the dichotomy “nor- 
mality and neurosis.” While Allport at 
moments hints at the intricacies of the 
relevant interactions, the general ten- 
dency is to keep the categories separate; 
health and pathology are played off 
against each other, without mutual 
implication. The effect is to simplify 
and finally to obscure the extraordinarily 
subtle reticulation of the processes in- 
volved. Normality and neurosis gradually 
emerge as discrete modes of existence, 
the one characterized by productivity, 
achievement, and other accouterments 
of “creative becoming,” the other by the 
manifold forms of human disorder. Yet, 
if the history of human achievement 
teaches us anything, it is that the great 
acts of “creative becoming” issue from 
men who, more often than not, we must 
view as disordered. While Allport makes 
much of human complexity, the ultimate 
complexity lies in what common experi- 
ence tells us of men: that love and hatred, 
health and disease, greatness and squalor 
live within the skin in a tangled and often 
perilous coexistence. 

Here I think we come to the root of 
the matter. The evaluation of Becoming 
is not likely to be based on a dispassion- 
ate examination of its conceptual system. 
Our response will be personal, empirical, 
dependent on how we construe and com- 
pose the human reality. Allport's theory 
is one which minimizes or denies the 
importance of unconscious processes, 
intrapsychic conflict, the ubiquitous 
consequences of early experience. To 
those of us for whom these and related 
concepts are at the very heart of our 
assumptions, Allport's views, whatever 
other advantages they may possess, will 
appear retrogressive, excising the hard- 
won knowledge of the last half-century. 


A. THE CORE of this book—informing 
its rhetoric, assumptions, and message— 
is a commitment to a particular moral 
philosophy. Parrington called it “the 
doctrine of human excellence." Man is 
born without sin, aspiring to goodness, 
and capable of perfection; human evil is 
exogenous, the betrayal of man's nature 
by cruel circumstance. It is an old, tena- 


se > 


cious idea. We find aspects of it in Ploti- 
nus and in the Pelagian heresy. In our 
own era its chief spokesman is, of course, 
Rousseau. It seems to enter American 
thought in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, primarily through theo- 
logical and quasi-theological sources, and 
achieves a full flowering in the New 
England of the middle 1800's. From then 
on it is a persistent element in American 
belief, influencing theology, political 
theory, and social philosophy. Allport’s 
is a late and sophisticated version, but 
retains the essentials: The “good” aspects 
of the human organism—reason, freedom, 
morality—are natural and emergent; the 
sources of human discord are exterior to 
the natural man. 

The belief in man’s goodness and per- 
fectibility is, typically though not en- 
tirely, a doctrine of the frontier, of a 
culture in expansion or renaissance. At 
its best it lends hope and vitality to our 
undertakings; at its worst it is a danger- 
ously sentimental view of our nature. 
As America settles into its maturity, 
we find that the doctrine is increasingly 
abandoned. The emergence of a conserva- 
tive political theory, the toughening of 
liberal thought (as in Schlesinger and 
Trilling), the impact of Niebuhr's the- 
ology, the literary rediscovery of Haw- 
thorne, Melville, the later Mark Twain— 
these separate tendencies have a common 
foundation, a mistrust of the treacherous 
illusions of optimism. The common 
question they ask is this: if men are 
naturally good, if human malice has its 
source only in circumstance, how do we 
account for man’s infinite talent for 
disaster? The appeal of this counter- 
statement is empirical, an appeal to our 
own experience of everyday reality and 
to our knowledge of history in its catas- 
trophic aspect. Can we accept a psychol- 
ogy such as Allport’s, which, out of its 
high hopes for human destiny, remains 
insensitive to man's malign capacities? 

However we respond to Allport’s 
position, it is the greatest merit of his 
book that it makes its philosophical 
s the rest 


biases so very explicit and as 
of us to do the same. It makes clear 
that the psychology of per- 
at its outer limits, still largely 
try. Thus we do well 


moreover, 
sonality is, 
in the realm of poe 
to choose our metaphors with exquisite 
caution, with a wary eye on our hopes 
and our suppositions. 
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Harry W. Karn and Joseph Weitz 
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New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1955. Pp. xi + 315. $3.90. 


Harry Ruja 
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. Teacher's Manual by 


By Cart P. DUNCAN 


Northwestern University 


EFORE we take up each book 
separately, let us make some 
general comparisons. In terms 

of their purposes the four books fall into 
two groups. Karn-and-Weitz and Ruja 
are both intended primarily for students 
taking a terminal course in psychology or 
for those in specialized curricula. Each is 
also somewhat restricted in coverage and 
is a fairly short book (less than 150,000 
words). Garrett, and Wickens-and- 
Meyer provide a general survey of psy- 
chology to fit into liberal education pro- 
grams and are also intended to provide 
preparation for advanced work. Each has 
comprehensive coverage and is a rather 
big book, although Garrett (about 
160,000 words) devotes so much space to 
illustrations that he has considerably less 
text than Wickens and Meyer (about 
200,000 words). Additional comparisons 
among the books will occasionally be 
noted, but for the most part the rest of 
the review is descriptive. In taking up 
each book a rough plan is followed which, 
it is hoped, will enable the reader to make 
his own comparisons. 

Let us consider the twi 


t e 
i Tm 
1? ed 

i 


m PT 


shorter-hooks . 
first, beginning with Kar® and Nota 


Their text has 13 chapters in which is 
included at least cursory mention of all 
the usual subject-matter divisions in 
psychology. Since the book is not large, 
this means that some topics, particularly 
the senses, nervous system, and most 
other physiological material, are dis- 
cussed very briefly. With the biological 
topics largely left out, there remains 
reasonably adequate space to devote to 
the molar facts and principles, although 
the treatment of some of these is rather 
short. 

The book is designed primarily [or 
students “in engineering, education, 
business administration, and other cur- 
ricula where a single semester's course" 
is called for. The authors are chiefly con- 
cerned with presenting the science of 
psychology, but throughout the book 
much attention is also paid to relating 
the principles discussed to student epa 
the last chapter is devoted entirely P 
student problems. This dual approach 
science and student needs, is handled 
quite well, 

The text presents facts, not theory, 


And the exposition is fairly concentrated; 
i É 5 
is 


book will probably 
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find it necessary to expand on some of 
the overly abbreviated topics. The book 
is, however, not too difficult because it 
is, on the whole, interestingly and clearly 
written. The authors are to be com- 
mended for attempting to unify the 
material (mainly by frequent reference 
to principles previously discussed), for 
emphasizing measurement, and for not 
glossing over the meagerness of data on 
some topics. It is also in their favor that 
they resisted the recent textbook trend 
toward more and fancier illustrations; 
there are only 69 figures (all but one in 
black and white) and 14 unnumbered 
photographs. Except for a few of the 
photographs, the illustrations are rele- 
vant and helpful. The book has a slight 
flavor of industrial psychology and 
human engineering, which appears chiefly 
in the examples and illustrations and in 
the fine chapter on training. 

The major fault of the text is its seem- 
ing lack of organization of topics within 
chapters. A number of chapters could be 
improved on this score, but particularly 
Ch. .12 (on tests), where there are too 
many topics, and Ch. 3 (perception) 
Where, among other things, the topic of 
suggestion seems dragged in. Other ob- 
jections are that the general character- 
istics of scientific method and experi- 
mentation are poorly explained in Ch. 1, 
and that the authors repeatedly imply in 
Ch. 3 that end-organ structure is largely 
or entirely 


responsible for sensory 
quality, 
In general, Karn-and-Weitz is pretty 


good as a condensed, scientifically re- 
pectable, and interesting survey of 
psychology without much physiology. 
As the authors intended, the book would 
be more appropriate for terminal courses 
in specialized curricula, 


Pos Psychology for Life has 24 
short chapters organize 
The parts and the 
cach indicate som 
and emphas 
learning 

tional chc 
ing 


d into six parts. 
number of chapters in 
ething of the coverage 
introduction Q chapters), 
and remembering (5), 
vice and intelligence (5), 
and perceiving (2), 
motivation (4), 
health (6), Some 
as claimed on 
tests; these 


voca- 
think- 
Personality and 
emotions and mental 
chapters (but not all, 
the jacket) include self- 
ire usually in the nature of 


10 


questions on general knowledge or popu- 
lar misconceptions. There is a combined 
index and glossary. The Student Work- 
book has objective and essay questions 


(with answers) and suggested projects 
for each book chapter. The Teacher's 
Manual has suggested exercises, films, 
and multiple-choice questions for cach 
chapter. 

Ruja leaves no doubt that, although he 
"tried to be faithful to the science of 
psychology," he is primarily concerned 
with student needs. The book as a whole 
is so strongly oriented toward student 
interests and problems of daily life that 
it is close to a popularization of psy- 
chology. In addition, there are some 
chapters that consist almost entirely of 
advice on some personal or social prob- 
lem; a list of specific suggestions on what 
to do is expanded into a chapter by in- 
cluding a brief discussion with each 
suggestion. Psychology as science has 
some place in the book, but it is definitely 
secondary. 

Ruja makes no mention of the senses 
or nervous system; in fact, he excludes 
most physiological material. The in- 
structor using the book may want both 
to add other material and also to present 
a more scholarly view of psychology. The 
book is, however, ily read, at least 
sentence-wise, and it ought to be inter- 
esting to the student. It should certainly 
stimulate thinking about personal prob- 
lems, but the bright student is not likely 
to be intellectually challenged. 

Even if one agrees with the book's ap- 
proach, he is likely to be irritated by its 
choppiness. The short chapters are so 
liberally sprinkled with center and para- 
graph headings that one feels constantly 
interrupted in his reading. Furthermore, 
in a number of chapters the order of the 
many sections seems to follow no par- 
ticular plan: there is often little con- 
tinuity from one section to the next. The 
fault is especially bad in Ch. 2 (Psy- 
chology as Science). ‘This is a 
chapter all around, but the 
scientific method 


S, 


poor 
section on 
and experiment is es- 
pecially weak and has too many topics 
that have little relation to each other, 
One other objection is that among the 
100 illustrations, a few of the photo- 
graphs and a couple of the cartoons are 
of very doubtful relevance. 

To the reviewer, the most startling 
thing in Ruja’s book was the self-test in 


Ch. 21 (The Sick Mind). The heading, 
"How well adjusted are you?” is followed 
by a part (35 items) of the Student Form 
of the Bell Adjustment Inventory. One's 
score on this can be “interpreted” by 
means of frequency distributions showing 
scores arranged in five class-intervals 
with verbal labels ranging from “very 
unsatisfactory” to “excellent.” Then, 
“If your score is below average, it may 
be wise for you to seek out help from 
your college psychological counseling 
center, a mental-hygiene clinic in your 


town, a psychiatrist, or a clinical psy- 
chologist" (p. 322). Is this portion of the 
Bell Inventory as good as all that? And 
is the procedure defensible in any case? 

So, Ruja's book is neither a typical 
introductory nor a typical adjustment 
text. Perhaps it would fit cases where 
the first course taught is pretty much a 
practical course in adjustment, 


EN E General Psychology is based 
in part on his earlier Psychology, but the 
books are quite different. The present 
volume covers all of the usual subjects 
in its 15 chapters; there is no deliberate 
omission of any content arca, Then there 
is a glossary in addition to author and 
subject indexes. The workbook which 
accompanies the text has a short pre- 
view, a review outline, a project or two, 
and some test questions for each book 
chapter. One of the projects is much like 
Ruja’s self-test of personal adjustment. 
Garrett's prefatory remarks indicate 
that he chose to be eclectic, not empha- 
sizing any particular systematic position. 
As noted earlier, he writes primarily for 
students taking a program in liberal 
education, but he also intends to pro- 
vide preparation for advanced work. The 
reviewer thinks that he has achieved all 
these purposes. ‘The 
written scholarly survey of psychology. 
It is thorough and has good balance; the 
major topics of both psychology and 
Psychophysiology are presented without 
over- or underemphasizing any of them. 
Garrett. mentions theory occasionally 
but not excessively, He gives science and 
methodology excellent treatment, not 
only in the first chapter (one of the best 
introductory chapters in any elementary 
text), but throughout the whole book. 
The student’s attention is often directed 


book is a well- 


toward problems of method, and he is 
occasionally shown that research findings 
may not be reliable. It was also pleasing 
to find that Garrett does not accept un- 
critically such topics as perceptual de- 
fense, the unconscious, repression, and 
selective forgetting of affective material. 
Usually he substitutes more naturalistic 
explanations. 

The exposition is very clear, although 
there are a few cases where a section 
within a chapter ends rather abruptly, or 
with unanswered questions. Suflicient 
attention is paid to relating the material 
to student needs. Garrett makes no at- 
tempt to water down the text to make it 
easy, but hi ‘le is so clear that the 
book seems easier than it really is. 

The reviewer liked nearly everything 
about the text of Garrett's book (even 
though the chapter on memory is not 
well organized). It was, therefore, dis- 
appointing to him to find that the il- 
lustrations detract considerably from the 
book's worth. The first point against the 
illustrations is that there are far too 
many— 299 in all. If they were all drawn 
together they would take up slightly 
more than 25 per cent of the total pages. 
Spread out, they chop up the text. The 
impression of a surfeit of illustrative 
material is enhanced by the more than 
250 photographs; well over half the il- 
lustrations are based on one or more 
photographs. 

A more important question concerns 
the accuracy or relevance of the photo- 
graphic illustrations. (the line drawings 
are satisfactory). First, there are photo- 
graphs which do not necessarily illustrate 
the point made in the caption, e.g., à 
picture of Hitler seemingly making a 
violent speech, with the legend that he 
represented an extreme example of con- 
trolling behavior through appeal to 
audiences! emotions. The caption may be 
true, but the picture does not illustrate 
it. Then, there are some photographs 
that add nothing to the point being 
made, such as a picture of a boy ap- 
parently taking care of a dog, with the 
legend that the child may learn responsi- 
bility by caring for an animal. Finally, 
there are rare cases where a photograph 
scems to have little connection with the 
text. (It is worth noting that examples of 
all three of these types can also be found 


in Ruja.) 
All of the books reviewed here, as well 


as most others recently published, con- 
tain at least a few useless photographs. 
Among the present group, Wickens-and- 
Meyer and Karn-and-Weitz are least at 
fault, but in Garrett’s case the book 
would be vastly improved if nearly all 
the photographs were thrown out. Speak- 
ing generally of photographic illustra- 
tions, the reviewer's opinion is that there 
is little success in attempting to illustrate 
some activity by means of a still picture 
of an organism seemingly engaged in that 
activity. The viewer of such a picture 
could conclude that all it portrays is a 
illful example of taxidermy. 

Garrett’s book is easily summarized. 
Textwise, it is one of the best general 
surveys of psychology. Without the 
photographic illustrations, it would be 
a superior introductory book. 


V Vias: AND Meyer's Psychology 


is considerably the longest of the four 
books. The over-all organization of its 20 
chapters is such that the psychological or 
molar approach to behavior is presented 
in Ch. 1-15, and the biological material 
and molecular approach in Ch. 16-19. 
Chapter 20 is a short general summary. 
For some reason, three chapters have 
brief summaries; the rest do not. 

The Student’s Workbook has, for each 
book chapter, a brief (and often very 
interesting) orientation section, a list of 
terms and concepts, objective questions 
of all types with key, and some demon- 
tions, exercises, or projects. The Teach- 
er's Manual has multiple-choice, truc- 
false, and discussion questions to go with 
each text chapter. For 10 chapters (but 
not for all, as claimed on the cover) there 
are suggested “teaching methods” (dem- 
onstrations, experiments, etc). Also 
included is an annotated reference list of 
some of the recent literature on teaching 
introductory psychology, suggested films 
for each book chapter, and a list of film 
distributors. 

Wickens and Meyer's main purpose is 
to present “a systematic and consistent 
description and interpretation of be- 
havior,” based on learning. Learning, 
including transfer and forgetting, is 
covered early (Ch. 2, 3, and 4), and con- 
effort is made to 


siderable show its 
explanatory value for almost every major 


topic presented. The authors’ persistence 


in this attempt to be systematic succeeds 
rather well, in part because they also 
wisely avoid trying to force everything 
into a rigid framework. 

The coverage of the book is extremely 
broad. There is no separate section on 
statistics, but all of the usual subject- 
matters are reviewed. In addition, mate- 
rial not usually found in elementary 
texts is presented, e.g., response mech- 
anisms and response variability. The 
instructor using the book may be hard 
put to bring in new content. There is, 
however, no attempt to be encyclopedic 
on everv topic. On the whole, the book is 
well balanced in terms of emphasis. 

The text is clear and well written, and, 
with a few exceptions, the organization 
within chapters is good. Nearly all the 
154 illustrations are relevant and helpful. 
Scientific method is emphasized, but the 
authors rarely criticize the literature even 
when they should, such as in discussing 
the factors influencing forgetting. 

The student should find the text 
interesting and about average in dif- 
ficulty. He will meet occasional references 
to his personal concerns and how they 
may be understood in terms of psycho- 
logical principles. The book should con- 
tribute materially to his liberal education. 

One irritating thing about the book is 
the use of red color (apparently not the 
authors' idea); center heads, portions 
and legends of illustrations, running page 
titles, and various other items are in a 
bright red. The main effect of this is to 
make the book unnecessarily gaudy, 
Sometimes, though, the color is actually 
harmful. Thus, the organization, which 
is already not too good in Chs. 3 and 4 
(the main chapters on learning) and es- 
pecially in Ch. 1 (Method of Psychology) 
is still further weakened, because in each 
of these chapters red center heads, sup- 
posed presumably to indicate only major 
divisions, are used too frequently. 

In general, Wickens and Meyer have 
written a book that scores good to excel- 
lent on nearly all counts. It is scientific, 
systematic without rigidity, clear, sound, 
and thorough. In spite of the red color, 
it is a good introductory text, 

As a final comment, we May note th 


at 
these four books represent respectively 


their authors’ position on one or another 


of the many questions that are fre- 
quently raised about the approach to be 


taken in the first course, Should the 


i1 


course emphasize science or personal ad- 
justment? Ruja chooses the latter. 
Should the same course be taught to all, 
or, as Karn and Weitz think, should it be 
tailored somewhat students in 
specialized curricula? Should we present 
psychology as it is, in its eclectic and un- 
ematic state (as Garrett believes), or 
Should we try to find some unifying 
thread (à la Wickens and Mever)? The 
variety of approaches to be found among 
Current textbooks stems in large part 
from lack of agreement on such issues 
as these, 


for 


Trudging Back to Reality 
Bruno Bettelheim 


Truants from Life: The Re- 
habilitation of Emotionally 
Disturbed Children 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. 

Pp. vii + 511, $6.00. 


By THELMA G. ALPER 
Wellesley College 


SYCHOLOGISTS who work with 

seriously disturbed children will 

find that Dr. Bettelheim's Tru- 
ants from Life not only corroborates much 
of their present-day thinking concerning 
the etiology of ego disturbances in young 
children, but also that it brings into 
Sharp focus the special problems such 
children present in therapy. It 
treatment 


is the 
aspect which forms the central 
core for this book, Having devoted an 
earlier text, Love Is Not Enough, to 
describing the educational and thera- 
peutic philosophy of 


the Orthogenic 
School, 


Dr. Bettelheim now focuses on 
the techniques used in rehabilitating 
four school-age schizophrenic children 
from the time each child entered the 
school until he ultimately returned 
either to his own family or to a contrived 
family in a treatment home. 

According toorthodox Freudian theory 
School-age children should be in the 
latency period of psychosexual develop- 


vcn But the life experiences of the 
Pegs Under discussion here have 
een such that even the 


earliest stage 


of ego dey 
go dey been normal, 


elopment has not 


T. of these Children have experienced 
* Severe emotiona] deprivations now 
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commonly recognized under the terms 


maternal deprivation and so vividly 
described for younger age groups in the 
writings, for example, of René Spitz, 
Margaret Ribble, and John Bowlby. 
These are the rejected, unloved, un- 
wanted children who frantically search 
for the ‘good’ parents, do not find them 
in reality, yet in phantasy never entirely 
give up the search. This relationship is 
particularly clear in the case of Harry 
whose delinquencies are at last under- 
stood to center on this search. He started 
to run away from home, even before he 
was four, to avoid a severely 
rejecting mother and an abu 
holic father. He felt 
home, safer from adult aggressions and 
safer from his overwhelmingly strong 
wishes to hurt others. But the compulsive 
aspect of his truancies and his behavior 
during a given truancy episode can be 
understood only through a recognition 
of the basic dynamics of his running 
away—for years he habitually had ended 
up in a movie theater where the dark, 
enveloping warmth served as a temporary 
substitute for the loving parent. 

The concerned with the 
search for common causes of schizo- 
phrenia in childhood will note that Dr. 
Bettelheim agrees with Escalona that 
constitutional or other factors inherent 
in the child may prevent him from re- 
sponding adequately to the ministrations 
of a parent who wants to be loving. Such 
children may cause the mother eventually 
to withdraw her ego investment in the 
child in order to prevent further narcis- 


punitive, 
ive, alco- 


safer away from 


scientist 


Bruno BETTELHEIM 


sistic hurts. None of the cases presented 
by Bettelheim, however, supports this 
position. He would seem rather to join 
in the current, nearly wholesale denun- 
ciation of parents of so-called problem- 
children parents, who, because of their 
own emotional difficulties, are totally 
incapable of providing a healthy emo- 
tional climate for the child. Perhaps the 
ssion policies of the Orthogenic 
School which fit 


now rule out cases 

Escalona's conditions, or perhaps really 
serious ego disturbances in children 
alw do involve severe maternal 
deprivations. "The answer is still not 
known. 

A. THE PR T TIME, children with 
recognized organic involvements are 


ordinarily not accepted by the School 
unless the involvement is aggravated 
by psychological factors which are 
judged to be treatable. Such is the case 
with John who provides an especially 
good example of symptom choice. An 
excessively infantile and dependent boy 
of fiveand a half, he was unable to walk 
or talk when he entered the School. 
These symptoms, and one which the 
parents found even harder to accept, 


» had no physical basis. Re- 
peated neurological studies yielded 


negative findings. Evidence that the 
symptoms had a psychological basis, 
however, abounded. John 
unwanted child, a sorry substitute for an 
idealized first son who had died at the 
age of eight months after a short illness. 
The thrush mouth infection which 
developed when he was a week old 
Served as an excellent outlet for parental 
feelings. According to hospital records 
the infection responded to treatment 
within a few days and the infant was 
discharged. Yet, with the excessive 
caution characteristic of parents who 
overprotect the child in order to reduce 
their own guilt feelings over rejection, 
John was given only eye-dropper feedings 
for the better part of a year. Eating was 
à slow, painful and ungratifying experi- 
ence made even more unpleasant by the 
frequent, unnecessary gentian violet 
throat paintings and forced fecdings 
before and during emesis. Little wonder 
that John refused food. Yet the anorexia 


only served to strengthen parental 
rejection. 


was an 


The important contributions 
of the book center on the treatment as- 
pects, the often disheartening, 
attempts to wean these children away 
from their feelings of having no value to 
anyone and, hence, no value to them- 
selves. Treatment is an around-the-clock 
process to which counselor, classroom 
teacher, play therapist and director all 
contribute. Quite properly, therefore, the 
book is dedicated to the School's staff. 
Without the selfless devotion of the whole 
staff, and of the child's counselor in par- 
ticular, these children could not recover. 
The counselor, much more than the play 
therapist, serves as a loving, protecting 
parent substitute who is literally always 
available to the child. 

The damage of the unhappy past can 
best be mitigated if these children can 
now be accepted unconditionally, as it 
were, and at last experience the good 
parent and a happy babyhood. Paul, 
aged ten, for mple, had never known 
a family life. Placed by his mother in a 
nursery soon after birth, removec when 
her guilt over having abandoned him 
became too great, ‘parked’ with unwilling 
neighbors and friends and finally ending 
up in an austere orphanage, he felt alien 
everybody. When he 
com- 


most 


slow, 


to everything anc 
arrived at the School he seemec 
pletely unreachable. Detached, in antile, 
suicidal, homicidal, given to ear-splitting 
frustrated, this emo- 
autistic child had to 
he could trust at least 


Screaming when 
tionally starved, 
learn slowly that 
one person, his counselor, to protect him 
against himself and against the other 
children, Eventually, having learned how 
to relate himself to her, he can begin to 
establish relations to others, even to his 
dormitory mates with whom to some 
extent he must share his counselor. , 
Rehabilitation is slow, often requiring 
several years. Testing-out is frequent; 
the demands are monopolistic. Harry 
runs away from the School almost 
nightly, his counselor patiently following 
after to protect him from harm. Eventu- 
ally he learns that someone does care 
what becomes of him. John regurgitates 
his food repeatedly, messing himself and 
his counselor in an effort to test her 
acceptance of him. Mary can engage in 
the simplest activities if her counselor 
losely by, hour after hour, for 
have constant reassurance 


but sits c 


Mary must 
that she will not again be deserted by a 


Tur Boys, As A CONSEQU 


CE OF THE SCHOOL ATM 


PHERE, Now Accept Eacu 


OTHERS’ VARIED ACTIVITIES AS A MATTER OF COURSE. 
(From Love is Not Enough, by Bruno Bettelheim.) 


melancholic mother. Believing herself 
responsible by her aggressive acts for her 
mother’s death, Mary needs protection 
against the acting-out of her hostile 
urges, for only so can she exchange her 
schizophrenic behavior patterns for neu- 
rotic ones. And in her case this is the 
treatment's goal. For others, more com- 
is looked for. For all, the 


goal is to help these children achieve 


plete recovery 


through identification with loving parent 
figures the inner controls which will per- 
mit them to lead relatively normal lives 
after they leave the School. The follow-up 
material on these four cases reveals the 
extent to which these goals are realized. 


The discussions centering on how the 
counselors feel about their charges 


reveal 
the extent to which the counselors 


con- 
scious and unconscious needs are satisfied 
through their work. This is an all-too- 
often neglected aspect of the treatment 
process. 

That the rehabilitation process is pains- 
taking and slow is reflected not only by 
the content but also by the style of writ 


M of writ- 
ing 


in this book. Often repetitious, usu- 


ally wordy, always it is leisurely, Perhaps 
this pace is by design for it clearly adds 
to the over-all impression that rehabilita- 


tion of emotionally disturbed children 
must not and cannot be hurried 
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Post Kinsey, Propter Kinsey 


Abram Kardiner 


Sex and Morality 


New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1954, 
Pp. 266. $3.00. 


By Joun P. SPIEGEL 


Harvard University 


BRAM KARDINER is a practicing 
psychoanalyst who is best known 
for the distinguished contribu- 

tions he has made to our understanding 
of the complicated interrelations in the 
field which has been labeled ‘culture and 
personality.’ In his two major publica- 
tions in this area, The Individual and His 
Society (1939) and The Psychological 
Frontiers of Society (1945), he opened up 
new territory by demonstrating the po- 
tential fruitfulness of a detailed collabora- 
tion by workers in the fields of psycho- 
analysis, clinical psychology, cultural 
anthropology, and sociology. He showed 
how the careful comparison of personality 
development in a number of different 
cultures enriched—theoretically and at 
the applied level—our understanding of 
both the intrapsychic process in the indi- 
vidual and social mechanisms of the 
larger group. 

Sex and Morality is the author's at- 
tempt to apply the methods and insights 
developed in his earlier publications to 
the much discussed arca of contemporary 
Sexual behavior in our own culture. It is 
Somewhat unfortunate that he chose the 
term morality to qualify his major topic 
in the title, since his aim is much broader 
than that usually denoted by 
cept. Stimulated 1 
Kinsey a 


this con- 
primarily by the work of 
nd his associates, he presents a 
complex social and Psychological analysis 
of the mechanisms responsible for ‘the 
changing sexual practices as Kinsey re- 
Ported them, i 
The sweep of his analysis entails an 
examination of virtually every aspect of 
contemporary American culture. Unlike 
5 analysis does 
a Bape ks 3 eus foundation of 
fell ver study conducted in the 
, of generalizations 
ations from a wide 
xts. Thus the tone of the 
a lecture by 
and experience 


variety of conte; 
book is that of 
deep insight 
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a man of 
Who has 


thought long and hard about a perplexing 
topic. In keeping with the general tone, 
the style is light, discursive, and clearly 
directed toward a popular audience. 
There is a minimum of references to 
source material, and no bibliography or 
index. 

Behind the light and frequently amus- 
ing manner, and the off-the-cuff com- 
ment on a variety of topics, lies a serious 
and indeed rather somber purpose, The 
author is deeply concerned about the 
significance of the facts reported by 
Kinsey. He interprets the change in 
sexual mores, and especially the rise in 
male homosexuality, as symptoms of 
deep social distress. He sees sexual be- 
havior as a function of social conditioning 
and represents the contemporary mani- 
festations as arising from serious diffi- 
culties in the conditioning process. The 
ultimate purpose of his book is thus to 
analyze the origin of the difficulty in the 
current structure of our society and to 
attempt to prescribe a remedy. 


gi ANALYSIS is initiated with a 
definition of morality that makes the 
concept equivalent to *custom' as under- 
stood by the anthropologist. This is to 
say that all the activities within a culture 
are functionally interrelated for purposes 
of the adaptation or survival of the 
society and receive their sanction because 
of the functional relationship. It is known 
that customs have points of origin and 
are responsive to social forces which re- 
sult in change. This generalization 
Kardiner applies to the case of sexual 
customs as described by Kinsey for both 
males and females in our society. The 
‘facts’ as reported by Kinsey he largely 
accepts, though he has considerable 


criticism for the identification of the 
clitoral orgasm with fi 


ull potency in the 
female. Kinsey's ‘interpretations,’ how- 
ever, he rejects as being too biologically 
oriented and thus ignoring both the 
Psychological meaning and the cultural 
Significance of sexual behavior. Kinsey 
he describes as "a behaviorist armed 
with a computing machine," interested 
only in what Can be counted. On the 
other hand, he criticizes strictly Freudian 
Interpretations of the same sexual be- 
havior as reported by Kinsey on the 
grounds that, although they deal with 


private meanings of the behavior, they 
ignore the public settings and the social 
forces which govern the behavior. 
Kardiner discusses the social forces 
that he assumes are pertinent. The 
principal social change has occurred, he 
thinks, in the ‘feminine role.’ Feminism, 
a logical outgrowth of 
century liberalism, he holds responsible 
for the change in the sexual practices of 
the females. Although the former sub- 
jugation of women would not seem de- 
sirable, current female demands upon 
the male for equal status appear to cause 
grave difficulties for both sexes. The re- 
sponsibility for achievement in the male 
role, heightened to a. degree impossible to 
fulfill, produces frustration, rage, and a 
"flight from masculinity.” For the 
woman, it results in disappointment. in 
the male, anda neglect of her motherhood 
role in the overcompensatory attempt to 
find fulfillment in career or work. The 
“absentee mother," the author holds, 
the most damaging factor in this web of 
relations. Other damaging variables are 
the sexual repression of children through 
terrorization (less prevalent now than 
two generations ago), the feminization of 
the father, and the over-all confusion in 
social preparation of both s 'The 
impact of these variables is analyzed for 
the case of male homosexuality, regarded 


as the most typical symptom of the dif- 
ficulty, 


nineteenth- 


These difficulties are not to be ascribed 
to the operation of any person, agency, or 
sect. They are held to be the inevitable 
outcome for both sexes of a 
preoccupation with the achievement- 
oriented and materialistic values of an 
industrial society. The prescribed remedy 
is directed to parents: they are adv 
to immunize 


narrow 


ised 


themselves against this 
narrow set of values, to restore mother- 
hood to its rightful dignity without 
sacrificing. feminist gains in other areas, 
to treat their children as human beings 
rather than objects to be manipulated 
for the sake of economic ambition and 
social prestige, and to listen to the advice 
of psychiatrists about human relations. 


Tis BRIEF sketch, of course, does not 
do justice to the skill with which the 
argument is posed and elaborated. Never- 
theless the 


Critical or skeptical reader 
will find 


much to question, not only 


where particular points are concerned but 
also with the validity of the general 
thesis. Most of the generalizations are 
flatly stated with little supporting evi- 
dence. 

One example among many is the 
statement that the mother role has little 
prestige and is largely neglected. This 
has to be taken as the author's opinion 
since no empirical studies are cited as 
evidence. Other writers have come to 
opposite conclusions. E. R. Groves 
states that “concentration on family af- 
fairs is still expected of the conventional 
married woman to a degree that the 
mores do not demand of the married 
man.” Talcott Parsons and R. F. Bales 
say that “the isolation of the nuclear 
family focuses the responsibility of the 
mother role more sharply on the one 
adult woman. ... Hence it is suggested 
that the differentiation between the roles 
of the parents becomes more rather than 
significant for the socialization 
process under modern American con- 
ditions.” 

Nevertheless the line between estab- 
lished fact and the author's opinion is so 
"gue that the reader hardly knows 
what of the general thesis to accept and 
what to reject. For scientific understand- 
ing it would have been better had the 
author presented his argument less dog- 
matically, for a more tentative approach 


would have enabled him to point out the 
as well as the 


less 


areas of special significance i 
problems for future research. These dif- 
substantive empirical 
however, reduce 


ficulties with 
generalizations do not, 
the value of the book as a whole for a 
popular audience. It succeeds in attain- 
ing its aim of showing that sexual be- 
havior cannot be understood as an 
isolated phenomenon but has to b 
grasped in the total context of the indi- 
vidual in his society, and that neither 
moral indignation, terrorization tech- 
e can be 


be 


niques, nor even Common ser 
substituted for a correlated analysis of 
the biological, psychological, and social 


causes of behavior. 


ma 


The expression it stands to reason usually 


means that there is no evidence. 
—D. A. WORCESTER 
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Experimenter's Primer 


John C. Townsend 


Introduction 
Method 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. Pp. 

220. S4.00. 


to Experimental 


By DAVID EHRENFREUND 
The State College of Washington 


HE PURPOSE of this book, accord- 

ing to the author's preface, is “to 

develop in students an early ap- 
preciation of the theory of scientific 
method and statistics." Although mod- 
esty may have inhibited the author from 
indicating the breadth of scope intended, 
the publisher assures us that “all philo- 
sophical, pragmatic, and statistical in- 
formation prerequisite to the design, 
conduct, and interpretation of experi- 
ments are presented." It would have 
been better had the publisher left well 
enough alone. 

Despite the author's conviction that 
*theory and content can be successfully 
taught simultaneously," discussion of 
the specific is intentionally lacking. 
Reference is made to only seven journal 
articles, all of which appear in one chap- 
ter, Methods of Inference. These papers 
are, moreover, not cited for their content 
but rather to illustrate various methods 
used by researchers. Thus, the text is 
devoted almost entirely to philosophy of 
science, methodology in general, psycho- 


physics and statisti 

The book's organ in terms of 
the topics included is admirable enough. 
Their sequence may not meet with the 
approval of many who teach elementary 
experimental psychology but is none the 
less well thought out. In Part A, after a 
discussion of science, logic and explana- 
tion, the student is told where and how 
to find problems. In Part B he is told 
how to reduce them to experimentally 
testable hypotheses, what controls to be 
aware of, how to proceed in the actual 
experiment, what kinds of apparatus are 
most likely to be available, and, for the 
actual write-up, there is reproduced a 
form which five psychologists developed 
over a two-year period. In Part C the 
student finally discovers what to do with 


ation 


the data statistically and is even sup ied--pathes ss inc 


Bu 


with detailed work sheets for f, x? a 


In the event that all of the foregoing is 
not enough and the student still needs 
some guidance, he is supplied with a 
model to follow in the form of a Report 
of Two Well-written Experiments which 
constitutes Part D. There is also an ap- 
pendix of tables—squares and square 
roots as well as the significance levels for 
the statistics. 
What else does the beginning student 
need, besides a laboratory, to start turn- 
ing out research papers? This sounds like 
a Compleat Baedeker or a Do-It-Your- 
self. Before the reader gets very far, 
however, he may become suspicious of a 
failure to take advantage of recent and 
not so recent developments in the area of 
philosophy of science. Despite the prom- 
ise that the student will be given “the 
opportunity to become sensitive to the 
ways of critical thinking," such terms as 
deduction, induction, explanation, truth, 
valid, basic postulates, inference, causc and 
effect, hypothesis and theory receive so 
tortured and contradictory a treatment, 
that critical thinking concerning them is 
precluded. Thus, inductive logic although 
it "starts with the observation of phe- 
nomena, it ends with proof that the evi- 
dence justifies the conclusion" (p. 8). 
This point of view has certainly been 
ignored by logicians and philosophers, 
"Hypothesis: If A is B then C is D. 
"Experimentation: Observation or 
experimentation that C 
is D. 

“Deduction: If there is no alterna- 
live explanation, A is probably 
B" (p. 9). ` 

If the author is serious, he is commit- 
ting the fallacy of asserting the conse- 
quent. This is not inconsistent in a text 
that identifies hypotheses with postulates 
and then goes on to insist that if “the 
basic postulates are not capable of being 
proved or disproved, then any system of 
logical explanation built on them may be 
right or wrong” (p. 10). By now the 
reader should be set for some such state- 
ment as “an example of an explanation 
of the principles of behavior as deduced 
from behavior 


shows 


€ data is...” (p, 10) 
and not be too surprised by it. 

Later on (Ch. 5) we are told that it is 
hypotheses that are tested. In f. 7 
of the few bright spots is 
the various criteria for 


act, one 
a discussion of 
Be acceptable hy- 
cluding capability of 5 
Tm n E 
Fowgrd jJ snd of This "Chap 
Sani. sy Resear, 

iss arc 


ü COL 


disproof, 


a really 


i f 
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good beginning is made on the role of 
theory, the relation of theory to hy- 
potheses, and the value of theory in 
discovering new facts. Unfortunately, the 
discussion reverts to the level of the first 
ten pages. “There is no better way to 
test whether the theory... allows the 
researcher to predict new facts than. . : 
by calling it a hypothesis and appealing 
to fact”... (p. 51). 


T WHOLE discussion is related to 
the problem of explanation. In one sense 
it vacillates between pre-Hume and 
post-Hume in a manner suggesting dis- 
appointment over failure to discover 
What Schlick calls the "glue" between 
cause and effect. Despite strong warnings 
and some excellent arguments against 
inferences about cause and effect as 
commonly conceived, pre-Humian ghosts 
appear later to mar an otherwise ade- 
quate treatment of experimental methods 
of inference, They again materialize 
toward the end where the decision to 
accept or reject the null hypothesis is no 
different from deciding “whether or not 
the independent variable caused the dif- 
ference between the two groups" ... (p. 
155). This statement also does not make 
it clear as to whether the decision is 
Statistical or experimental, but perhaps 
no distinction is intended. 

In another sense, the explanatory issue 
is confused by the dual assertion that 
"the best description" is an operational 
definition and "the best possible defini- 
tion... would contain a description of 
all relevant factors and their relation- 
ships to the phenomenon” (p. 23). As it 


turns out it does not matter 


j anyway, 
since we are 


assured in the next sentence 
that “seldom is this high level of explana- 
tion required.” The author’s reference 
here is to Feigl’s contribution in the 
1945 issue of the Psychological Review, 


devoted to the Symposium on Opera- 
lionism, 


Other features of 
more than Passing mention, The chapter 
on apparatus is drawn largely from War- 
Ten's dictionary (1934), supplemented 
with Photographs from Stoelting’s cat. 
alogue, It jg quaint but also harmless, 


This and the followi 
ving ch 
Conducting the E chapter, called 


the book deserve no 


i Experiment, are clearly 
space fillers in a book that cannot afford 
them. 
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The section on statistics contains less 
than thirty pages. One obviously may 
not expect more than the briefest and 
most elementary treatment, one which is 
adequate for its purpose and should 
therefore be without any serious errors. 
There are perhaps a couple of minor 
mistakes but they are hardly serious. 

One other item puzzles this reviewer. 
There is a fairly comprehensive list of 
journals in psychology and related 
sciences. The author reveals his reading 
tastes by placing an asterisk before 
those journals that he finds most useful. 
There is no asterisk before the Journal of 
Experimental Psychology. This might be 
due to a proofreader’s error, but it might 
not be. 


Social Relations in a 
Hospital 
Alfred H. Stanton and Morris S. 
Schwartz 


The Mental Hospital 
New York: Basic Books, 1954, Pp. 
xx + 492. $7.50. 


By Norman D. SuNDBERG 


University of Oregon 


HIS Is a book which demolishes its. 


title. Clearly, the term mental 

hospital, narrowly interpreted, has 
become a misnomer. Those concerned 
with the care and treatment of the 
‘mentally ill’ can no longer think of 
patients, wards, health, therapies, etc., in 
the way they would typically think when 
dealing with appendicitis or cancer. 
Furthermore, they can no longer think 
they are dealing only with the individual 
‘mind.’ This book of Stanton and 
Schwartz demonstrates the necessity for 
also conceiving of the mental hospital as 
& social situation of such power that the 
daily actions of patients and staff mem- 
bers are in themselves strong therapeutic 
and anti-therapeutic agents. 

The book is founded on a conception of 
the hospital as a community—a concep- 
tion which is still rare in psychiatric and 
psychological thought. I dare say, if one 
observed the speech and writing of a 
typical psychiatrist or clinical psy- 
chologist and tabulated the number of his 
words referring to an individual, a col- 


lection of individuals, or the parts of an 
individual, and if one compared this 
number with the number of words re- 
ferring to interaction of individuals, 
social units and other social variables, he 
would obtain a ratio overwhelmingly in 
favor of the single person and his parts. 
Perhaps such a ratio would be as it 
Should, considering the fact that the 
clinical psychologist and psychiatrist 
have assumed the cultural role of dealing 
primarily with individuals. Yet one 
wonders how effective psychologists and 
psychiatrists can ever be unless they pay 
much more attention to the setting in 
which the individual lives, 

Stanton, a psychiatrist, and Schwartz, 
a sociologist, started off with this basic 
Proposition: “At least some aspects of 
the disturbance of the patients are a part 
of the functioning of the institution.” 
Their problem was to study the effect of 
hospital life on the patients and vice 
versa, with a weather eye out for implica- 
tions for psychiatric administration. The 
locus of their investigation, which was 
supported by the U. S. Public Health 
Service, was Chestnut Lodge Sana- 
tarium, a sixty-bed private hospital 
widely known as a Sullivanian psycho- 
analytic training institution. Much of 
their study was focused on the disturbed 
Women's ward of which Stanton was in 
charge. The people on the ward, in addi- 
tion to the investigators, included on 
any one day approximately 15 women 
patients—mostly difficult and chronic 
cases—and 5 or 6 nurses and aides. The 
book about this group is a 492-page re- 
sult of five and one-half years of study 
(2 years of data collection, 34 years of 
analysis)—principally of this ward and 
the influence of the wider hospital com- 
munity on it. 

How best to study a hospital com- 
munity? The investigators chose mainly 
an intensive, long-term observation of 
subjects in situ. Their separate tech- 
niques are not new, but the extensive 
application of them to the living hospital 
situation is new, Stanton was the regular 
ward psychiatrist; Schwartz spent his 
time Observing on the ward, where he 
was known by all to be conducting re- 
Scarch. Much of the data considered 
most valuable came from the authors’ 
diaries and notes on their daily formal 
and informal contacts with patients and 
staff. In addition to this naturalistic, ob- 


servational core of information, data 
were also taken from hospital records, 
from special interviews, and from a few 
systematic surveys, such as a survey of 
therapeutic outcome. In all, the authors 
collected 9000 single-spaced pages of 
notes and 3000 pages of statistical data. 

Aware of the dangers of participant 
observation, the authors mention their 
own involvement in the situation, the 
likelihood of bias, selective perception, 
and the distortion of the situation due 
to the presence of the investigators. They 
frankly reveal their own roles. They point 
out how fellow workers at coffee breaks 
might bring them information which 
they thought important for the study. 
They mention that the psychiatrist under 
the stress of his hospital duties would 
fail to record information systematically 
and promptly. Despite all of these possi- 
bilities for error and misinterpretation, 
the authors feel that their data present a 
true enough picture for them to generalize 
to the institution and even to charac- 
terize other mental hospitals to a large 
extent, 


Ta PIONEERING study has unusually 
great value as a demonstration of an 
institution's effects on interpersonal 
events within it, as a plea for more at- 
tention to sociological factors, as an 
orientation toward the treatment of the 
mentally ill, and as a stimulating and 
insightful way of generating hypotheses 
in this field. It illustrates well a wide 
range of problems in a mental hospital: 
the overemphasis on ‘the hour’ of psycho- 
therapy and the lack of attention to the 
other 23 hours of the patient’s day, the 
conflicts between institutional needs and 
patients’ needs, the lack of consistent 
handling of patients due to high turnover 
among nurses and aides, the informal 
blocks in formal lines of communication 
and execution of orders, the interpersonal 
difficulties arising from practical limita- 
tions of space and facilities, the unrecog- 
nized disagreements between staff mem- 
bers, the conflicts over special treatment 
for some patients. The roles of the doctor, 
nurse, and aide are explored and there is 
an interesting but brief analysis of the 
role of the patient. The book goes a long 
way towards laying bare the feelings and 
) hospital staff in a way 
taken considerable ego 
t of many people. At 


thoughts of the 
that must have 
strength on the par 


times the reader has the feeling that he is 
really ‘in on’ the local gossip. The study 
itself seems to have been therapeutic for 
the hospital and must have generated 
much re-evaluation of the hospital pro- 
cedures. A follow-up on its effects would 
be interesting. 

One of the most exciting and suggestive 
accounts in the book is the part describ- 
ing the planned manipulation of a 
patient’s reputation. At staff conferences 
and other occasions, the administrator 
criticized the commonly held views of a 
severely schizophrenic woman, accentu- 
ated certain positive features, and saw 
to it that she be given new opportunities. 
The patient then dramatically improved 
but relapsed when the administrator had 
to leave the ward. The book suggests 
that an important factor in the ultimate 
failure was the fact that other personnel 
did not go along with the administrator 
on his ideas. Another interesting manipu- 
lation of social variables was the intro- 
duction of a project secretary to the ward 
for a period of time and the observation 
of the effect of that change on the way 
the nurses spent their time. Still another 
highly interesting undertaking was the 
demonstration of a relationship between 
the degree of disagreement between im- 
portant staff members and the degree of 
pathological excitement in the patients. 
There was also a study of the time 
spent in various activities by the nurse 
in charge of the ward. The study, which 
contrasted actual times with staff mem- 
bers’ estimates, showed an underestima- 
tion of her importance as a liaison person 
between staff and patients. All in all there 
are many interesting aspects of this 
study which are suggestive of further 


social experimentation. 

The study also brings out some of the 
difficulties of the exploratory survey. A 
large unwieldy mass of data is produced 
which is difficult to organize. It is to be 
hoped that the authors will elaborate 
later on their methods and make more 
suggestions for others who might like to 
undertake this kind of work. They treat 
such questions as sampling and inter- 
observer reliability very scantily, and 
their statistics are reported almost en- 
tirely at the level of raw data or percent- 
ages. 

Both the study and the book suffer 
somewhat from limitations in scope. The 
authors pay but little attention to pa- 
tients’ activities outside the ward, to 


such hospital activities as occupational 
and recreational therapy, to the work of 
the clinical psychologist, and to the rela- 
tion of the hospital to the larger com- 
munity surrounding it. The generaliz- 
ability of their conclusions to other 
hospitals is, of course, a large question. 
This small psychoanalytic hospital where 
patients pay $850 a month is far from 
being a representative mental hospital. 

Stanton and Schwartz did not avail 
themselves of some of the benefits of the 
broader interdisciplinary approach. They 
might well have made use of insights 
gained from studies of other organiza- 
tions, such as industrial concerns and 
prisons. In a book heavily concerned 
with administrative problems, some dis- 
cussion might have been made of the 
literature on administration with its 
present emphasis on human relations and 
informal factors in organization—mat- 
ters which are much the same as what 
this book is pointing out. 

The book itself is easy to read and is 
enlivened with many quotations and 
examples. It is also somewhat repetitious 
and could have been shorter. The ap- 
pendixes on methodology, related studies, 
and discussions of concepts could have 
easily been incorporated in the main 
body. 

Already the book has provoked enough 
favorable discussion throughout the 
country to suggest that it is on the lead- 
ing edge of a social movement in the 
study of mental illness as a social dis- 
order. Such study fits in with the present 
trend of the Zeitgeist—a concern with 
problems of interaction. Mental institu- 
tions can be attractive to those studying 
social and psychological interaction. be- 
cause of the relative isolation and control 
of social relations in them. Such studies 
are, of course, time-consuming and ex- 
pensive, yet they are very important. In 
the light of the rising popularity of 
psychopharmacology, one can, however 
foresee some fierce competition for ike 
development of a basic methodology 
exact enough to give more clearcut 
answers to society's pressing problems. 
One would hope that social 1 
psychologists will join 
pologists, sociologis 
developing more re 


and clinical 
with anthro- 
and psychiatris 


sin 
rch based upon 
these broad conceptions of mental 


and its treatment. For those interested in 
such an endeavor, The Mental Hospital 
will be most insightful and ch 


illness 


allenging, 


The Behavioral Trend 


John T. Wilson, Clellan S. Ford, 
B. F. Skinner, Gustay Berg- 
mann, Frank A. Beach, and 
Karl Pribram 


Current Trends in Psychology 
and the Behavioral Sciences 
Pittsburgh, Pa. University of Pitts- 

burgh Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 142. 

$4.00. 


By GLEN FIxcH 


National Research Council 


HIS Is the eighth volume of the 

University of Pittsburgh's series 

of current trends in psychology. 
Like the preceding volumes, it consists of 
lectures by a number of people who at- 
tempt (1) to examine psychology to see 
how it is interacting with other sciences, 
(2) to assess the current state of develop- 
ment of psychological science, and (3) to 
Prognosticate where psychology is going 
and what it may be expected to ac- 
complish. The series may be charac- 
terized generally as interdisciplinary in 
emphasis and as 'spotty' in coverage at 
this point in time. Obviously the lack of 
comprehensive coverage is not a short- 
coming of the series since its objective as 
a review is to provide context for the 
Presentation of the science's growth and 
trends. In this respect these volumes 
contrast with the Stanford Annual Re- 
views and the Psychological Bulletin. 

The present volume is made up of six 
lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Department of Psychology in ‘The 
College of the University of Pittsburgh 
on March 11 and 12, 1954. The 


nM introduc- 
tion is by Robert A, Patton who develops 
the point th 


at communication fails 
research workers 

the various beha 
they do noi 
Failure of co 
of coordin 


among 
Who are specialists in 
ivioral sciences because 
use identical terminology, 
mmunication results in lack 
of € ation in planning research and 
in ineffectual mutual stimulation, [t does 
not lead to Collaboration. The lectures to 
be Teported Were designed to “clarify 
Some specific Problems and describe im- 
portant work in areas linking psychology 
to other scientific areas,” is * 

The lecturers 

1. Psychology 
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and their subjects 


are: 
and behavioral 


Science, 


John T. Wilson, National Science 
Foundation. 
2. Some potential contributions of 


anthropology to psychology. Clellan S. 
Ford, Yale University. 

3. The science of learning and the art 
of teaching. B. F. Skinner, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

4. Reduction. Gustav Bergmann, State 
University of Iowa. 

5. The individual from conception to 
conceptualization. Frank A. Beach, Yale 
University. 

6. Toward a science of neuropsychology 
(method and data). Karl Pribram, Insti- 
tute of Living. 

Six blind men examining an elephant 
are said to draw diverse and strange con- 
clusions about the nature of the beast. 
Six behavioral scientists, each condi- 
tioned by individual training, interest, 
and experience might be expected to 
evaluate diversely the status of psy- 
chology and the behavioral sciences. Un- 
like the fabled blind men, the behavioral 
scientists of this volume, although focus- 
ing on different aspects of the subject, 
arrive at unstrange and remarkably 
consistent conclusions, Each demon- 
Strates insightful appreciation and under- 
standing of the work of other specialists. 
Still Patton's point about common 
terminology remains valid, for, after all, 
three of these lecturers would claim pri- 
mary identification as psychologists and 
would be so identified (John T. Wilson, 
B. F. Skinner, Frank A. Beach); one 
isa mathematician-philosopher-logician- 
psychologist (Gustav Bergmann); one is 
a neurophysiologist (Karl H. Pribram); 
and one is an anthropologist who has 
been working with psychologists for 
years (Clellan S. Ford). These six, com- 
mendably, speak about that Which they 
know best. They expertize only where 
they are experts. For the most part each 
draws heavily upon his own work for the 
substance of his lecture. Among be- 
havioral scientists, psychologists, at 
least, can understand all these lectures. 

Thus the lectures communicate a feel- 
ing that the behavioral sciences 
Coming unified, that they are reaching a 
point of development where major dis- 
coveries are now possible, where new 
understandings are about to develop, and 
where man will begin to profit 
before from behavioral r 
lecturers use different expr 


are be- 


as never 
arch. The 
"ns to con- 


ess 


vey this. For example, Wilson talks about 
"a striking synthesis of knowledge in the 
behavioral science domain."  Ford's 
words are “a new social psychology 
whose principles and theories will be 
everywhere applicable to the people of 
the world.” Pribram points to the 
“emergence of a common framework re- 
lating physiological and behavioral 
science.” Beach finds “no fundamental 
discontinuity between pre- and postnatal 
existence nor between the physical and 
psychologic [sic] aspects of the indi- 
vidual.” Skinner says: “There is a simple 
job to be done. The task can be stated in 
concrete terms. The necessary tech- 
niques are known. The equipment needed 
can easily be provided. Nothing stands in 
the way but cultural inertia. ... We are 
on the threshold of an exciting and revo- 
lutionary period, in which the scientific 


This book is readable, provocative, 
stimulating. 


Sy 


Pastoral Guide 
Vergilius Ferm 


A Dictionary of Pastoral Psy- 
chology 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. Pp. 336. $6.00. 


By Joux Drxox Copp 
Boston University School of Theology 


HE BOOK is of use, chiefly, to those 

religious workers who are seeking 

Specific technical knowledge in 
psychology, and guidance in the art of 
understanding others, relating to them 
and communicating with them. More 
specifically, it would seem to be for read- 
ers who have newly awakened interests in 
this field. 

There is much accurate defining, and 
the system of cross references is of help, 
but in certain portions of the book, where 
topics are dealt with 


which are most 
relevant. to 


the needs of the beginner, 
there is, not instruction, but preaching 
(p. 158), and When cases are presented 
there would seem to be an unfortunate 


lag behind the best counseling wisdom 
(p. 185). 


ye 


CP SPEAKS . 


AST OCTOBER Volume II of the 
ninth edition of American Men 
of Science, the volume for the 

Biological. Sciences, came out. The one 
for Physical Sciences appeared a year 
earlier and the third volume, that for 
Social Sciences, is predicted for next 
August. These big and but slightly 
smaller volumes are a little easier to 
handle than the elephantine single 
volume of the eighth edition, although 
the convenience is considerably dimin- 
ished when you find yourself looking for 
à name in the wrong volume. There had, 
however, to be a split and as usual in 
such fissions Psychology turns up on 
both of the ragged edges. 

Actually, if you consider area of the 
pages of these volumes, the Physical 
Sciences alone (Volume I) need 1350 sq. 
ft. in 1955, which is only 150 sq. ft. less 
than all science in 1949. If you take 
weight, Physical Sciences in 1955 weighs 
8 Ib. 8 oz., which is more than a pound 
heavier than the lesser area for all science 
in 1949, 

Most of the psychologists will find 
themselves in Volume II classed as 
social scientists, along with the anthro- 
pologists, economists, geographers, his- 
torians, political scientists, sociologists 
and statisticians—a miscellaneous conge- 
ries, whether you call it Social Science or, 
to avoid the odium liberale of the term 
social, you try to give it a biological 
tinge by calling it Behavioral Sciences, 
after the manner of the Ford Founda- 
tion. It is probable that morc psychol- 
ogists would have been content in Volume 
III had it been Behavioral 
Sciences, but it is impossible to say just 
now which of the conservative right-wing 
experimentalists among the psychol- 
ogists are going to object to being housed 


g 


named 


with social scientists. 

CP thought to get some light on this 
looking up in Volume II, 
Biological Sciences, the names of the 296 
Fellows of the Division of Experimental 
Psychology of the APA. Only 18 of them, 
presumably by their stated preferences, 


matter by 


are grouped with the biologists. CP wrote 
to these eighteen and sixteen of them 
replied. The real physiologists, like 
Hallowell Davis, are perfectly content 
to be quartered with the biologists. Their 
association with psychology is second- 
ary. Strong psychological biotropes like 
Klüver are also content. Lashley is con- 
tent but wants the other psychologists 
brought into the biological volume, or at 
least the biotropes; but psychobiologist 
Yerkes is going to turn up as a social 
scientist next summer. Those biotropes 
who are primarily identified with psy- 
chology cither want all the psychologists 
kept together in one volume or else a 
double entry, with the principal account 
in one volume and a cross reference in 
the other. Perhaps it is not too late for 
psychologists in Volume II to ask now 
for a cross reference to II from II, but 
the time is past for adding cross references 
to III from II, which is already pub- 
lished. The Editor of American Men of 
Science writes CP that he would like to 
sce all “psychologists” embedded in the 
same volume in the next edition, but he 
does not say which volume nor reveal 
the magic formula that determines who 


is a psychologist. 

Well, knowledge is continuous, and the 
disciplines and sciences are only social 
institutions which erect their artificial 
in-group barriers to provide a feeling of 
imperfect security for the scholars as 
they face the appalling expanse of all 
wisdom. Psychologists have been fis- 
sioned before, and now they are again. 
Perhaps in this way they will be ad- 
vantaged by these constant reminders 
that important knowledge heeds none of 
these artificial institutional limits. Any- 
thing that helps destroy the iron curtains 
of the sciences might be good in the 


wa 


FLASH! Word from a usually reliable 
source has it that Volume II of Ameri- 
can Men of Science, due out next summer, 
will seek to quiet the protests of the bio- 


long run. 


tropic psychologists in it by changing its 
title to Social and Behavioral Sciences. 
That might make some of the biotropes 
content to return to association with the 
psychologists, at least in the tenth edi- 
tion. The term behavioral science was in- 
vented to get rid of the odium liberale 
of the social sciences, but now it is acquir- 
ing among the biotropes an odium 
sociale. Perhaps this new change can help 
to sweeten it for all. Who knows? 


Ww 


‘an Morris’ Signs, Language, 
and Behavior, published by Prentice-Hall 
in 1946, has been taken over and re- 
printed by George Braziller as of 1955. 
“Although Professor Morris’s style of 
writing makes for difficult reading,” 
says George Miller in response to CP's 
request that he say a word about the 
significance of this volume, "this is one 
of the most important books in the area 
of behavior. It is," he says, “to date, the 
most serious attempt to bring together 
the results of behavior studies by psy- 
chologists : i 


1 with those of philosophers and 
logicians in the field of semantics.” 
Recently Pocket Books sent CP the 
no; issue of The Pocket-Book Magazine, 
à 35-cent paperback that gives you over 
2000 words for a cent. Half of this issue 
five articles, is psychology, if you take 
psychology as broadly as does the journal 
that you are now reading, and pretty 
good psychology too, although the 
different essays can, of course, be ranked 
as better and poorer. The Editor liked 
best a sober, wise excursion into dy- 
namic psychology, which paradoxically 
had the most lurid title, one featured on 
the cover: The Sexual Failure of the 
Beautiful Woman by Milton Sapirstein 
a psychoanalyst, and Alis de Sola a 
Barnard summa cum. i 


3 In January the word from Appleton- 
Century-Crofts was that Leona Tyler's 
The Psychology of Individual Differences 
was scheduled for January in a grenthy 
enlarged second edition, that Hilgard's 
Theories of Learning, also in an enlarged 
second edition, was due in February, and 
that Florence Goodenough has GNE : 
in March a brand-new book on fio 
tional children, one which the ers coal 
believe. will stand almost alone & the 


field. 
Tat, B. 
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Brain and Consciousness 
J. F. Delafresnaye (Ed.) 


Brain Mechanisms and Con- 
sciousness: A Symposium 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 

1954. Pp. xv + 556, $8.50. 

By Pump TErTELBAUM 
Harvard University 


66 HAT RIGHT have we to con- 
join mental experience 
with physiological?" To 

paraphrase Sherrington's answer to his 
own question: *No scientific right—only 
the right of busy common sense." It is 
by this right that the investigators who 
participated in this symposium have con- 
tributed their research findings toward 
the understanding of the phenomenon of 
consciousness, 

The book presents neurophysiological 
and behavioral evidence relevant to a 
discussion of consciousness. The bulk of 
the recent neurophysiological evidence 
Concerns the functions of the reticular 
formation, "Therefore, ten of the eighteen 
Papers of the symposium devote them- 
selves to this topic. 

H. W. Magoun, G. Moruzzi, and others 
demonstrate that there exists in the 
reticular formation of the brain stem a 
Mechanism which seems closely related 
to the waking and activating functions of 
the brain. Stimulation of this area results 
in behavioral arousal from sleep and 
EEG desynchronization patterns that 
duplicate the changes seen when passing 
from the sleeping to the waking state. 
Destruction of parts of this system pro- 
duces disturbance of consciousness in 
various forms ~coma, sleep, and akinetic 
mutism, 

H. H. Jasper and Others discuss the 
mid-line and intralaminar nuclei of the 
thalamus, They show that these nuclei 
exert a diffuse effect upon the cortex, 
being able to control the electrical 
rhythms in widespread regions of the 
cortex. Such nuclei are to be contrasted 
with the specific relay nuclei of the 
thalamus that transmit afferents to 
relatively well-localized Projection areas 
in the cortex Stimulation of the un- 
specific nuclei Produces the reer 
response of E. 
Morison; ie, 
amplitude of 


uiting 
W. Dempsey and RS 
successive 
cortical 


increase in 
response with 
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repetitive stimulation at frequencies 
close to the frequency of the spon- 
taneous rhythms of the cortex. It is 
Possible, according to Jasper, that the 
elaboration of response of sensory cortex 
to afferent impulses over the sensory 
pathways can be regulated by existing 
activity in the unspecific system. 

On the behavioral level, W. R. Hess 
presents evidence that, in a region of the 
diencephalon partly overlapping with 
that producing the recruiting response, 
electrical stimulation causes sleep. Hess 
takes this as evidence for a diencephalic 
sleep center, antagonistic in function to 
thearousal system postulated by Magoun. 
Frederic Bremer, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that the process of falling asleep 
may be explained, without recourse to 
the postulation of a sleep center, by a 
neuronal de-activation resulting from 
synaptic fatigue and reduction of sensory 
stimulation. 

Wilder Penfield and his co-workers at 
Montreal have obtained data by use of 
electrical stimulation of the Cortex in 
patients suffering from epilepsy. Stimu- 
lation of the temporal lobe evoked a re- 
production of past experience or a sudden 
alteration in the interpretation of present 
experience. Both types of response, ex- 
periential and interpretive, according to 
Penfield, point to the existence of a 
permanent ganglionic recording of the 
Stream of consciousness. These findings 
have caused him to hypothe: the 
existence of a centrencephalic system 
with equal functional relationships with 
the two hemispheres which seems to be 
located in the diencephalon. 


In IS heartening to see the accumula- 
tion of evidence about areas of the brain 
that have remained inaccessible for so 
long. The recent development of histo- 
logical and electrophysiological tech- 
niques have given a big push to research 
upon subcortical functions, and show 
promise of uncovering information rele- 
vant to higher processes. However, it is 
still premature to pair brain mechanisms 
and consciousness. The molecular nature 
of most of the neurophysiological data 
do not help much in understanding 
complex patterns of brain function. "They 
point out which areas seem to interact, 
but do not shed much light on the nature 
of that interaction. We have here a situa- 


tion where a great many combinations of 
single-neuron events are conceivable, The 
paucity of facts about complex mental 
processes, however, provides little guide 
to the types of integrative combinations 
which must be involved. 

The fact is that we know practically 
nothing about variations in the phe- 
nomenon of consciousness. We have no 
names for the states which lie between 
complete consciousness and coma. In 
the attempt to relate EEG patterns to 
consciousness, we make consciousness 
the independent variable and let the 
EEG record be the dependent variable; 
but it is practically impossible to point 
to discrete variations in the state of 
consciousness, other than the fact that 
the subject is asleep or awake. Conse- 
quently, practically all the EEG records 
tell us is that slow waves of large ampli- 
tude characterize sleep and that disrup- 
tion of these waves signifies alertness and 
attention to a particular stimulus, Al- 
though H. Gastaut, for instance, asserts 
that different EEG patterns reflect 
different personality types, it is apparent 
that as an index of the molar electrical 
activity of the brain the EEG is still not 
suitable for fine differentiation of pat- 
terns of brain activity, W. Grey Walter, 
recognizing this fact, has developed his 
toposcope, which is intended to provide 
à more adequate picture of the relation of 
incoming patterns of stimulation to the 
existing activity in different areas of the 
Cortex. Perhaps this technique may be 
able to go further than the EEG has 
thus far, 

Although the title suggests that the 
reader will find a genera] discussion of 
brain function in relation to the problem 
of consciousness, the book is largely a 
detailed presentation of evidence con- 
cerning the reticular formation, As such, 
it will appeal to but a limited segment of 
the people who will be attracted by the 
title. There are, however, several papers 
of more general interest. A, E. Fessard 
analyzes the Problem of conscious ex- 
perience, and discusses the implications 
of the phenomenon for localization of 
function and the types of operations 
Which the brain must perform to achieve 
experienced integration. K. S. Lashley 
discusses the mechanisms which deter- 
mine the perception of stimuli, since he 
considers the process of awareness to be 
basic to conscious processes, 


Whether it pays to invoke the concept 
of consciousness is still a debatable point. 
As D. O. Hebb has pointed out in the 
Symposium, consciousness as a phe- 
nomenon can only be hypothesized from 
behavior. By explicitly describing the 
acts which make up the higher behavior 
of animals and men—acts which involve, 
for instance, awareness and attention to 
stimuli, discrimination of motivational 
States, transposition in learning be- 
havior—we spell out the basis of our 
belief that consciousness as a phe- 
nomenon does exist. But when we have 
fully described such higher functions, it 
may well turn out that the concept of 
consciousness as such will have become 
superfluous. 


Pregnant Parallelograms 


Edwin Rausch 


Struktur und Metrik figural- 
optischer Wahrnehmung 
Frankfurt-am-Main: Verlag Dr. 

Waldemar Kramer, 1952. Pp. xiv + 

404. 


Bv ExpEL TULVING 
Harvard University 


rom TIME immemorial inquisitive 

men have sought to solve the 

problem of the relationship be- 
tween the real and the perceived world, 
nor has the story of their failures dis- 
couraged others from similar attempts. 
The latest explorer to cross this frontier 
is Edwin Rausch of the University at 
Frankfurt-am-Main. 

His book is essentially an oversize re- 
search report. His theoretically oriented 
ambition, however, warrants its classi- 
fication as another effort to clarify the 
difference between perceived and real 
visual space. Any evaluation of the book 
has to take cognizance both of Rausch’s 


experimental work and of his theoretical 


speculations. 
A patient reader, who bears with the 


author through four hundred dense pages 
of presentation, manipulation and elab- 
oration of experimental findings, gets 
eventually a profound and interesting 
inside view of the behavior of geometrical 
figures in geometrical illusions. Rausch 


shows that geometrical illusions are 
much more susceptible of explanation 
than has generally been believed. Politely 
but firmly pointing out how the ideas of 
his predecessors have been in error, he 
unveils the correct explanation. 

Presently we find him depriving the 
ancients of their most perfect figure, the 
circle, and presenting a new contender 
for this honor. The figure which possesses 
the highest degree of Prégnanz is the 
rectangle! In his very matter-of-fact 
style, with many remarks in parentheses 
on every page, he records the reasons for 
his choice. There are two fundamental 
tendencies, he urges, tendencies which 
govern our perception of the figural- 
optical space. One is the tendency toward 
the orthogonality, when straight lines 
meet each other at an angle, the other is 
the tendency of a distorted figure toward 
the ideal figure of which it is a distortion. 
The final outcome of this argument is 
Rausch’s claim that visual space is 
fundamentally a Cartesian system of 
coordinates. 

Sometimes, of course, it happens that 
the real world contains lines which are 
not straight and parallel or orthogonal to 
each other, lines which thus violate the 
Cartesian principles. On these occasions 
the principles of Prágmanz must fight it 
out with the physical world, with the 
phenomenal object as the prize. In good 
Gestalt fashion these duels inevitably 
end in a stalemate: the perceived figure 
tends to be midway between the real and 
the ideal. The old problems of why a 
really distorted figure in the physical 
world never becomes a perfect figure in 
perception still remains a mystery, not 
only to the reader, but probably also to 


Rausch. 


Tis SPECULATION about the structure 
of the perceived space provides Rausch 
with a background against which he ap- 
praises the findings of a number of simple 
experiments upon those geometrical il- 
lusions that involve the perception of 
such distorted figures as parallelograms 
and rhombuses. Rausch could well have 
dedicated his book to the geometer who 
discovered parallelograms, without which 
he would hardly have had a book to write. 
A more thorough study of parallelograms 
would be hard to conceive. 


Rausch is particularly interested in 
trying to evaluate the illusions in a 
quantitative manner, and he spends 
much effort in an attempt to arrive at a 
phenomenal parallelogram, correspond- 
ing to a particular real parallelogram, or, 
as he puts it, the “phenogram,” corre- 
sponding to a given “ontogram.” That he 
does not quite succeed is not surprising 
in view of the fact that he treats his 
experimentally obtained values, often 
based on but a few observers, as the real 
values of the phenogram, instead of re- 
garding them as means of a particular 
sample, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the real value. 

The present reviewer admits that the 
chain of relations between the Cartesian 
structure of the visual space, perfect 
figures, orthogonal tendencies, and the 
interpretation of the experimental find- 
ings in terms of the postulated Cartesian 
structure of the visual space sounds to 
him very much like a snake swallowing 
its own tail. In any case no theoretical 
argument can be better than theempirical 
evidence on which it is based. In the 
present instance the soundness of experi- 
mental procedures is crucial, since the 
author is dealing with a subject matter 
from which most psychologists, at least 
in America, would shy away; and the 
author’s casual way of performing and 
reporting experiments will leave many of 
his readers dissatisfied. We must how- 
ever, give Dr. Rausch credit jor his 
scholarly, systematic, and extremely 
thorough handling of his material It is 
his own apparent enthusiasm about his 
subject matter and his really patient 
perusal of the many ramifications of the 
general problem area that compel our 
respect, even though we may disagree 
with him on other counts, : 

No one would ever take this book with 
him to a desert island were he permitted 
to take only one. On the other hand, it 
is certain that many investigators wo 
are interested in the problem of geo- 
metrical illusions will gain insight fror 
the book if they but have p ^" 


Á atience 
read it. ace to 
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A Pioneering Naturalist 


Charles Judson Herrick 


Clarence Luther Herrick: Pio- 
neer Naturalist, Teacher, and 
Psychobiologist 
Transactions of the American Philo- 

sophical Society. 1955, N. S. 45 (1). 

Philadelphia: American Philosophical 

Society, 1955. Pp. 85. $1.50. 


By Ricwarp M. ELLIOTT 


University of Minnesota 


HIS MEMOIR, with portrait, chron- 

ology, and bibliography, is an 

account of the life and accomplish- 
ments of Clarence Herrick by his younger 
brother, ten years his junior, and now the 
eminent retired neurologist of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 

Clarence Herrick was born in newly- 
settled Minneapolis in 1858. His career 
probably received its general direction 
from his belonging to a diminutive and 
remarkable Young Naturalists’ Society, 
a convincing example of the incubation 
Stages of scientific investigation, since it 
similarly influenced two other boys who 
later achieved scientific distinction. Her- 
rick is depicted soon after his student 
Years at the University of Minnesota as 
"an ecologist in the broadest meaning of 
that word, .. . he took notice of animal 
behavior in its relations with the en- 
vironing habitat, of bodily structure as 
the mechanism of action, and of man's 
place in the €conomy of nature" (p. 34). 

An early interest in psychology led 
him, in 1885, after a year in Germany, 
to publish a translation of the dictated 
Summaries of lectures given by Lotze. 
He added a chapter of his own on the 
brain and hoped the whole would serve 

as a first book of psychology where for 
any reason the physiological side does 
not receive special attention in 


philosophical department” (p. 
year | 


the 
34). A 
ater this work was supplanted by 
Ladd’s more careful translation of the 
same material, It Seems that Herrick, a 
man of driving initiative, showed 
throughout his life a certain incapacity 
for prudent calculation. and thorough 
work. 

At twenty-seven Herrick w 
pointed professor at De 


ap- 
nison University, 
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There his interests crystallized as “teach- 
ing and research in psychobiology” and 
he proved himself “a maker of scientific 
men.” He published numerous papers 
and founded the still flourishing Denison 
Scientific Association. There followed a 
three-year interlude at the University of 
Cincinnati and a distressing episode when 
Herrick accepted appointment at the 
University of Chicago, only to withdraw 
immediately, charging President Harper 
with breaking faith because he proceeded 
to appoint other men to teach courses in 
physiological and comparative psy- 
chology over which Herrick had thought 
he was to have charge. 

In 1894 Herrick’s Denison career was 
cruelly ended by tuberculosis. Though 
he went to New Mexico, his unstable and 
driving temperament would not let him 
rest. He continued to write, especially on 
the relations of neurology and psy- 
chology. As its second president, he 
helped put the University of New Mexico 
on its feet. He died in 1904. 

Herrick founded the Journal of Com- 
parative Neurology. His brother writes of 
this, “There was no apparent demand for 
such a periodical except in the mind of 
the founder” (p. 71). “The entire content 
of the first number and most of the re- 
mainder of volume 1 came from Clar- 
ence’s laboratory in Cincinnati” (p. 72). 
Yet by the end of Volume 3, just when 
the editor’s health failed, contributions 
were coming in from most of the neuro- 
logical research centers in this country 
and a few from Europe. At that point 
the younger brother took over most of 
the journal’s management. 

Judson Herrick regards “the concep- 
tion and inauguration of a compre- 
hensive and cooperative program of 
psychological research as my brother’s 
most important contribution to science” 
(p. 60). On the same page, however, this 
rather striking claim is whittled down to 
praise of the clarity of vision and “pre- 
scient insight” of a frontiersman. “The 
neurological psychological papers 
were all incomplete and reconnaissance 
studies, mere reports of progress, and he 
did not live to synthesize them as he 
planned to do” (p. 60). 

As Herrick was less and less able to 
spend time in the laboratory, his interest 
shifted to theoretical topics. He came 
out for a systematic position he called 
“dynamic realism,” a “radically natu- 


and 


ralistic position.” “...body and mind 
are phases of one reality” (p. 75). “The 
elements of experience are all acts” (p. 
74). “... the key to the problems of 
structure is behavior” (p. 76). Herrick 
was thus indeed a pioneer. But nowhere, 
apparently, did he come out with a 
powerful, elaborated formulation of his 
views that would have written his name 
conspicuously and firmly into the carly 
history of psychological objectivism. 

Judson Herrick tells us himself that 
he has not attempted an objective ap- 
praisement of his brother’s work, rather 
that he has aimed “to see life as he saw 
it, with the empathy that our fraternal 
association provided” (p. 8). So he has, 
and the result is moving. Even where 
material may be irrelevant, it remains 
interesting. The reader will remember 
that the author is a younger brother who 
through his senior’s example and guid- 
ance found his feet turned into paths 
that led to eminence, and that the ex- 
perimentalist Judson differed from the 
pioneer Clarence in learning how stern 
and jealous a mistress is science. 


Prejudice 
Gerhart Saenger 


The Social Psychology of Preju- 
dice 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953. Pp. xv + 304. $4.00. 


Bv ARTHUR R. COHEN 


Yale University 


HIS BOOK is a comprehensive re- 

view of much of the knowledge we 

have concerning the roots and 
effects of prejudice and the means of 
improving intergroup relations. The 
author’s primary intention in writing 
this book was to provide a “handbook” 
for persons interested in the prevention 
and cure of prejudice and discrimination. 
He also believes that it can serve as a 
textbook for courses in “intergroup rela- 
tions,” “race differences," 
subjects. 


and related 


In the first section of the book Saenger 
deals with the problem, nature, and ex- 
tent of prejudice and discrimination, the 
second with their Causes, and the third 


with what can be done about them- In 


the first section he introduces a number 
of concepts basic to the later discussion, 
such as beliefs and stereotypes, and 
stresses their importance in understand- 
ing prejudice. Prejudice, discrimination, 
and segregation are defined and separated 
and the costs of prejudice to society and 
the individual are discussed. 

To this reviewer’s mind, the second 
section is the most important in the 
book. It begins with an excellent discus- 
Sion of genetics and race, presented in a 
clear and straightforward fashion. Many 
of the current myths surrounding such 
issues as race hybridization are dispelled 
and the differences between the genetic 
and the cultural determinants of “racial 
behavior" are sharply etched. In Chapter 
5 Saenger takes up intelligence and in a 
few concise pages presents the central 
issues of the race-intelligence problem. 

The author then discusses personality 
and culture and the general range of psy- 
chological factors in the determination of 
prejudice and discrimination. He shows 
how economic and social organizational 
factors limit and provide targets for the 
Psychological manifestations of preju- 
dice. He reviews social class and il- 
lustrates cultural differences and their 
interaction with each other and with 
Personality phenomena in determining 
Prejudice and discrimination. Though 
the author's grasp of these factors is ex- 
ceedingly sophisticated, it seems to the 
reviewer, nevertheless, that the class con- 
cept is introduced too quickly and used 
too frequently as a general rubric in 
explaining prejudice. A more general 
discussion of the concept and its utility 
might have been introduced before its 
widespread use. In addition, the various 
levels of conceptualization are sometimes 
confused. The author sometimes jumps 
back and forth among explanations by 
class, personality, and culture with little 
apparent rationale. ‘This confusion un- 
doubtedly reflects the general theoretical 
unclarity among these concepts and 
some explicit recognition of this state 
of affairs would have been welcome. 


Is CHAPTERS on the authoritarian 
personality and the learning of prejudice 


are well written and comprehensive, and 


they weave together a good deal of the 


research material gathered within the 
past few years. The authoritarian per- 


sonality material is complete in its 
coverage and in the story it tells, yet it 
seems to be just a bit too pat and glossy. 
The different studies on the authori- 
tarian personality taken together have 
probably shown all the trends stated by 
the author, but nowhere does he mention 
that what he is presenting is a kind of 
statistical norm, an ideal-type picture of 
an authoritarian personality, and that a 
given “authoritarian personality” does 
not necessarily show such a variety of 
negative characteristics. There have, 
moreover, been some recent studies in- 
vestigating trait complexes of ‘author- 
itarians’ and ‘non-authoritarians’ which 
have tended to blur the distinction the 
author makes between “democratic” 
and “authoritarian” personalities. 

Saenger gives a particularly good dis- 
cussion of the problem of the persistence 
of stereotypes in the face of evidence for 
the absence of personality differences be- 
tween racial and ethnic groups and then 
shows how this seeming paradox can 
be resolved once it is realized that while 
middle-class and educated members 
(students) of minority groups serve as 
subjects in personality research, contact 
with members of minority groups is apt 
to be made through members of the un- 
educated lower classes. 

The last section contains a good rev: c 
of the action implications of the material 
ed in the preceding chapters. In- 
liscussion of re-education, 


iew 


present 
cluded in it is a € 
mass communication, and contact be- 


tween racial and ethnic groups. The 
latter discussion was especially impres- 
sive. Here the author takes up every 
facet of the contact issue and makes 
through constant use of research 
findings, where contact alone makes a 
difference and where other factors must 
also be considered. He also gives an excel- 
lent review of the field of action research 
and community self-surveys. One cannot 
help feeling, however, that in spite of all 
the general principles and recommenda- 
tions in this section, progress will be slow 
and action uncertain. There is a real 
paucity of scientific knowledge in this 


clear, 


sphere. 
In conclusion, Saenger should be con- 


gratulated for his wide grasp of the 
literature, for his recourse to research 
findings, and for his thorough exploita- 
tion of them. He has produced a very 
good review of the area. It should be 


said, however, that the theoretical re- 
turns from this book appear to be small. 
It was not, of course, the author's inten- 
tion to produce a book where theoretical 
problems are heightened and new hy- 
potheses are specifically put forth; yet 
one cannot but regret that all this energy 
and coverage of the field could not also 
have yielded more fruitful theoretical 
consequences. 


Psychology's Fields 
F. L. Marcuse (Ed.) 


Areas of Psychology 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. Pp. 532. $5.00. 


By ELEANOR O. MILLER 
Illinois College 


VERY CLASSROOM teacher searches 

eagerly for material to give 

undergraduate students to tell 
them about psychology, how and where 
it is used, as well as to give them an 
elementary knowledge and understanding 
of basic principles. There has been a 
veritable flood of elementary textbooks 
of various kinds and levels of difficulty 
in recent years, with new ones appearing 
every year. But after that first course— 
what next? 

F. L. Marcuse suggests one solution 
in his Areas of Psychology, a text which 
could be used after the introductory 
course or supplementary to it. He says 
his purpose is “to give the individual an 
idea of the principles, problems, and pro- 
cedures which are to be observed in the 
different areas in which psychologists 
are working." The book is designed for 
the non-major student who 
"further general information" and also 
for the major student who desires to 
obtain "some idea of problems and 
methods which he will meet in the dif- 
ferent areas of psychology." Probably 
all classroom teachers are eager for a 
book with such a purpose and plan, How 
well does this book fulfill those 
tions? 

The twelve “areas” in the book vary 
from the usual subject-matter courses of 
social, child, educational, 
and industrial psychology to 


desires 


inten- 


abnormal, 
the more 


specialized fields of vocational guidance 
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legal psychology, and aesthetics. There 
are chapters on criminal and correctional 
psychology, clinical, physiological, and 
comparative psychology. They 
written by fifteen different psychologi: 
It would be advantageous for the student 
to know something of these writers and 
of their competence to select the material 
presented, but the editor gives no bio- 
graphical data. Some would be known to 
instructors, but students who are being 
taught to judge with care the materials 
written would be unlikely to know the 
writers of whom twelve are listed in 
the 1955 Directory of the APA, five from 
Cornell and five with other New York 
addresses. Certainly professional achieve- 
ments of some of them would interest 
and inform the student readers. 


are 


T SUMMARIES in this book suffer 
from the usual fault of trying to say 
too much in too little space. While the 
writers of these chapters have usually 
done a good job—as the reviewer notes 
Particularly in MacLeod’s discussion of 
social psychology and in the two chapters 
on industrial psychology—the material 
is too condensed and too abstract for 
the undergraduate student. 

The chief value of the book lies in the 
more specialized chapters which contain 
material difficult to find elsewhere. 
Weld’s chapter on legal psychology is 
Worthwhile material for prospective 
lawyers, Unfortunately, however, the 
Part of this chapter on perception is 
woefully out of date, omitting recent 
experiments which even we teachers 
‘in the provinces’ are now presenting 
to our students. Corsini's excellent 
chapter on criminal and correctional 
PSychology will be of great help for 
these pre-law students. 

Gundlach's chapter on aesthetics is a 
much-needed presentation of this sub- 
ject for the students of humanit 
doubtful if aesthetics is really an 


of Psychology but that same 
can be leveled 


criticism 
at other chapters, We 
have needed for a long time much more 
material in the general field of aesthetics. 

T he volume includes some worthwhile 
teaching devices, annotated bibliograph- 
ies, and an unusual outline at the begin- 
ning of each chapter. These outlines 
vary in their lucidity but at least the 
instructor will find them useful, There is 
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an adequate index and very readable 
type. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that 
the publisher chose such a light binding 
—the library copies will not long be 
presentable. 

In general we need more books of this 
kind to keep ourselves and our students 
alert to what is going on in the 
Psychological world. To quote the final 
sentence in the book, which is also the 
final sentence of Gundlach's chapter, 
"At every turn there are exciting and 
Significant psychological research prob- 
lems which await solution.” 


ce» 
Discipline 
James L. Hymes, Jr. 


Behavior and Misbehavior: A 
Teacher's Guide to Action 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955, Pp. 

140. 


By MILLIE ALMY 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HIS LITTLE book, intended to 

| guide and inspire teachers toward 
more effective teaching of disci- 

pline, appears destined for popularity. In 
informal, frequently repetititive, but 
generally forceful terms, the author 
distinguishes between stable, normal 
youngsters and those who are troubled, 
indicating that both groups require dis- 
cipline. With the stable children, teachers 
must explain and discuss, find ways to 
channel energies in constructive direc- 
tions, sometimes reward and sometimes, 
particularly when the ‘law’ needs to be 
learned quickly and definitely, punish. 
In contrast, the upset children, those to 
whom life has already dealt too many 
hurts, demand deeper understanding, 
greater protection and more rewards. | 
Like most Z/ow-lo books, this one over- 
simplifies. To distinguish the child who 
needs remedial help in learning discipline 
from the so-called normal child and then 
to provide appropriate teaching is a task 
requiring something more than kindly 
intentions. Nevertheless, the book should 
serve not only to stimulate the teacher's 
interest in the complexities of children's 
behavior and misbehavior, but also to 
give him some important initial clues to | 
understanding them. | 


General 
Psychology 


HENRY E. GARRETT 
Columbia University 


This text provides a balanced treatment 
of modern psychology for the beginning 
student. It presents [fundamental prin- 
ciples concisely, clearly, and authorita- 
tively, and it treats those applications 
of psychology of greatest interest and 
benefit to the undergraduate. Projects in 
Psychology, A 
Garrett's General Psychology, makes the 
study of psychology more meaningful to 
the student by enabling him to verify 
principles on his own. 


Workbook to Accompany 


Human 
Development 
and Learning 


LESTER D. CROW and ALICE CROW 


Brooklyn College 


Emphasizing the human growth and de- 
velopment approach in teaching, this 
new text integrates the psychological 
principles of learning, the mental hy- 
Biene implications 
havior, the techniques of evaluation, and 
the importance of teacher guidance. 


of be- 


individual 


Psychology of 
Personal and 


Social Adjustment 


HENRY CLAY LINDGREN 
San Francisco State College 


This book offers the student practical 
help with his everyday problems. It is 
down-to-earth, readable, 
jargon. The author 
developed in the fields of group proces- 


Ses, Interpersonal relations, and general 
semantics. 


and free from 
includes concepts 


American 
Book 
Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


How Children Grow Up 


Jean W. Macfarlane, Lucile Al- 
len, and Marjorie P. Honzik 


A Developmental Study of the 
Behavior Problems of Normal 
Children Between Twenty-one 
Months and Fourteen Years 
Berkeley: University of California 

Press, 1954. Pp. vii 4- 222. $2.25. 


By RICHARD A. LITTMAN 
University of Oregon 


T Is GOOD to have this report from 

the famed Guidance Study of the 

University of California. Since its 
inception in 1929, there have been many 
other long-range studies promulgated, a 
good number of them begun, but few 
continued or completed. This is odd. 
One would think that, in studying de- 
velopment, the thing to do is to study 
children as they develop. Yet, beside 
the changes in interests, physique, motor 
and mental abilities, but little of what 
we take to be the data of developmental 
Psychology have come from observing 
development; in this field the short-run, 
Cross-sectional or ex post facto investiga- 
tion has been the rule. The authors 
are, indeed, to be applauded for their 
Persistence, patience, carefulness, re- 
search skill, and wise ideas. 

The major idea behind the Guidance 
Study has been to remedy the deficiencies 
of developmental research which is 
based upon clinical subjects, that is to 
say, to avoid small samples, particular- 
ism, systematic biases in obtaining sub- 
jects, and uncontrolled interference with 
behavior. There can be no question that 
our present knowledge about the develop- 
ment of personality has been achieved 
of these limitations. Even in 1929, 
it was already clear that our 


however, d 
ability to generalize broadly in develop- 
a ires the selection 


mental psychology requi 
of subjects without regard to the pr 
lems they present. Selection m advance 
afterwards awaiting 
ents— 


in spite 


ob- 


by birth registry, 
the work of nature and her agents 
parents, teachers, peers and psychologists 
rmit a more general picture 


—would pe his 
to emerge. And that is exactly what this 
Guidance Study has done. 

number 


There have, of course, been a ! 
of previous progress reports, and there 


will be many more. The present mono- 
graph deals with only a portion of the 
sample—the ‘normal’ children, who, with 
their parents, received no aid, and were 
involved only with interviews and assess- 
ment procedures. The ‘normal’ group 
contrasts with the Guidance Group who 
received counseling and other kinds of 
aid. Although the Guidance Group is 
mentioned only casually in this report, a 
significant finding is that its members 
seem to have profited from their con- 
tacts with the counseling staff, for only 
one-fourth as many Guidance-Group 
parents as control-group parents were 
divorced. 


"ps DATA reported are based on 
maternal interviews, giving us almost no 
information about such things as the 
‘projective systems’ of the children or, 
indeed, verified data concerning the 
children's behavior. It is also true that 
the problems studied are more charac- 
teristic of the problems that were im- 
portant several decades ago than they 
are of contemporary interest—at least 
the contemporary interests of personality 
theorists. Another difficulty arose from 
the necessity of dealing with an urban 
group which, as usual, become increas- 
ingly skewed toward upper middle-class 
social status as time went on. 

But, let us not quibble: the general 
outcome of the study is impressive. The 
investigators have indeed taken a first 
step—I look upon it as a long stride— 
toward the objective “of filling a major 
gap of empirical fact with respect to 
non-pathological groups." 

The interviews covered forty-six com- 
mon problems, sorted into four large 
groups: biological functioning (dreams, 
soiling, food finickiness, exhibitionism, 
etc.); molor manifestations (tics, nail- 
biting, speech, etc.); social standards 
(lying, truancy, stealing); and personality 
patterns (selfishness, excessive depend- 
ence, mood swings, negativism, jealousy, 
etc.). The changes in these problems, with 
age, are reported in terms of sex, intel- 
ligence, birth order, health, and maternal 
characteristics and make a good deal of 
sense. Many of the distributions are 
bimodal, with one mode at the preschool 
level and the other at pubescence. 

One of the most interesting findings 
arises from the intercorrelations for the 


fourteen problems at two age levels, 5 
and 12. While the total number of sig- 
nificant correlations were about the same 
at the two ages, they differed markedly 
in respect of sex. At age 5, the gi.ls 
showed 49 significant intercorrelations 
while the boys had only 17; at age 12; 
this difference was reversed with the 
boys having 49 that were significant, 
the girls only 26. The relevance of this 
finding for understanding the develop- 
ment of sex-role characteristics scarcely 
requires comment. 

This finding is just an earnest of what 
the study holds for the future. It is un- 
likely, however, that we shall ever be 
able to appreciate the personal and 
scholarly qualities that these investiga- 
tors bury in their factual reports. More 
power, say I, to this investigation, and 
more glory to the investigators! They 
deserve it. 


Social Psychology for 
Germany 


Peter R. Hofstatter 


Einführung in die Sozialpsy- 
chologie 
Stuttgart and Vienna: Humboldt- 
Verlag, 1054. Pp. 535. Price: DM.- 
12.50. 
Bv GEORGE B. VETTER 
New York University 


N CONTRAST to the American average 
of two new texts per year, the ap- 
pearance of an Introduction to 

Social Psychology in Germany is some- 
thing of an event, regardless of the merits 
of the text. Here, however, we have a 
competent and stimulating piece of 
scholarship, one that might well encour- 
age academic interest in the subject in a 
country where it has been pretty gener- 
ally neglected. Should the reader of this 
volume expect a summary of German 
thought and research he would be disap- 
pointed, for there is little here of German 
contributions. On the other hand, the 
German reader now has available a com- 
petent survey of what is largely American 
social psychology. A rough check on this 
author's bibliography shows some 620 
items, 560 American as contrasted 


pant $ with 
about 50 German references (of which 
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twenty are to previous publications by 
our author). The predominance of 
American references may be partly due 
to the fact that the book was planned and 
written while the author was lecturing 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Catholic University of 
America. 

Except for a brief chapter devoted to a 
general historical survey of the social 
sciences, the entire text is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to a critical survey and 
appraisal of the more recent fact-finding 
literature of the social sciences—from 
sociologists, psychologists, and anthro- 
pologists. These findings are contrasted 
with or compared to the theories of the 
classical philosophers. The author's grasp 
and appraisal of contemporary research 
is competent and objective. He writes 
with enthusiasm and a minimum of the 
traditional German tendency to obscure 
rather than reveal the ideas of the author. 

The general treatment of the subject 
matter is organized around (a) the rela- 
tion of the individual to his culture, (b) 
the process of the socialization of the 
individual, which the author treats as a 
problem in the psychology of learning, 
ànd (c) the nature and functions of social 
groups. A notable omission is the entire 
field of attitude measurement and opin- 
ion polls. This reviewer searched hope- 
fully but in vain for evidence that this 
author might have something to con- 
tribute to the understanding of the fan- 
tastic events in Germany since 1932. 
They are not even 


mentioned! Not even 
the chapter on leadership ventures far 
beyond the studies of American gangs 
and of military leadership; the text is 
silent on the recent political super- 
leaderships. Instead Hoffstitter both 
opens and closes his volume with the same 
Speech of Mephistopheles: “Du glaubst 
zu schieben, 


und du wirst geschoben.” 
Leaders, 


he would seem to believe, are 
more important in small gangs than in 
large States! Yet do not underestimate 
his chapter on The State and the Super- 
state, for it contains some k 

In his Psychology the author seems to 
prefer volitional or free-will concepts to a 
general determinism, yet he is o 
fascinated by the rece 


tioned reactions in spe 


een insights. 


bviously 
nt work on condi- 
| ech, meanings, and 
the higher thought Processes. Religion 
and theology receive from him but a 
polite deference and no objective 
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analysis 


whatsoever. In respect of contemporary 
world dilemmas he attributes a greater 
potency to prayer and the grace of God 
than to human understanding, an under- 
standing to which he has made a not 
insignificant contribution. 

A text such as this deserves a far better 
index. Some readers might find the 
author’s explanatory diagrams useful 
but this reviewer failed after many trials. 


Sex: Fad and Opinion 
John F. Oliven 


Sexual Hygiene and Pathology: 
A Manual for the Physician 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott (9: 

1955. Pp. xiii + 481. $10.00. 


By ALBERT ELLIS 
Vew Vork City 


OOKS ON SEX may be 
from two important aspects: the 
accuracy of their facts and the 

objectivity of their attitudes. On the 
first of these counts, Oliven's Sexual 
Hygiene and Pathology hits a fairly high 
mark; on the second count it makes a 
good, but not always successful, try. 

The book, the author tells us at the 
start, "is designed to fill the needs of 
practicing physicians, medical students 
and certain groups of ancillary medical 
workers for information on sexual matters 
as they are of interest to the physician.” 
This aim it sticks to in a consistent, logi- 
cal manner by covering most of the 
important facts about sex which a physi- 
cian would be expected to know and to 
be consulted about, including sexuality 
in childhood, sexuality in the second dec- 
ade, sexuality of the normal adult, and 
sexual pathology. Although Dr. Oliven’s 
references are pitifully brief (only occa- 
sionally does he cite authors, and never 
so much as the title or year of their 
works), he has obviously done a great deal 
of reading in the field and seems to have 
had considerable medical and psychiatric 
experience himself. As a result, his book 
is a good compendium of many important 
facts now known about human sexuality, 
It includes, moreover, many healthfully 
sceptical references to so-called facts in 
support of which there is, as yet, no in- 
disputable experimental or clinical evi. 
dence. 


O, the attitudinal side, Dr. Oli- 


ven strives mightily to be as objective 
as possible, and usually he succeeds. At 
least, he succeeds better than do most 
other authors in this controversial field. 
But from time to time an allegiance to 
conventional mores or orthodox psy- 
chiatric thinking gets the better of him, 
and he lapses into dubious attitudinal 
statements. He notes, for example, that 
the Ocdipus situation “seems to represent 
a normal and necessary stage in the 
child's. development" (p. 8); that “of 
course, strict hands-off directives must 
be given to forestall children's picking up 
of discarded condoms as playthings, or 
embarrassing the family by showing 
domestic devices to their little friends" 
(p. 23); that in our socie y overfrank sex 
education by parents almost bound 
to have unfavorable effects of some kind 
on the child" (p. 32); that “the psychic ill- 
effects on the avcrage child tend, on the 
whole, to be more ‘malignant’ ” where the 
parents are divorced rather than where 
they remain unhappily together (p. 247); 
and that “frigidity, in the strict sense, is 
the inability to achieve orgasm during 
cual intercourse,” rather than the in- 
ability to achieve orgasm in some form 
of coital or extracoital relations (p, 352). 
In statements like these, Dr. 
underlying. conventional 
fairly obvious, 

Sexual Hygiene and Pathology also 
contains several factual 
dubious authenticity, 


Oliven's 
biases become 


statements of 
Thus, we are told 
that “urination during maximal erection 
is not possible because of 
sphincter inhibition" 
best trea 


reflex. and 
(p. 159); that the 
I atment for uncomplicated male 
impotence is abstinence from coitus for 
six to twelve months (p. 336); that the 
adult who masturbates regularly “is apt 
to be an emotionally immature, self- 
indulgent and often moderately inhibited, 
anxious and passive person" (p. 376); 
and that “in irue homosexuality two 
factors are gaining increasing recognition: 
the existence of à congenital predisposi- 
tion and, ‘grafted’ upon this, an unfavor- 
able Personality development which 
fixates the growing boy on the wrong sex 
objects" (p. 443), Actually, there is con- 
siderable evidence to show that urination 
is possible during maximal erection; that 
active intercourse, with psychotherapeu- 
tic help, is one of the best treatments for 


impotence; that adult masturbation, 
unless it is specifically employed to avoid 
other forms of sex relations, is not a sign 
of immaturity; and that there is little or 
no congenital predisposition in most cases 
of exclusive homosexuality. 

While Oliven's book is hardly definitive 
or unbeatable, it does largely fulfill the 
purposes for which it was written, and 
will suffice as an up-to-date sex manual 
for the physician until a somewhat more 
objective and scholarly text comes along. 


SE 


Textbook Materials 


Lee J. Cronbach (Ed.), with Rob- 
ert Bierstedt, Foster McMur- 
ray, Wilbur Schramm, and 
Willard B. Spalding 

Text Materials in Modern Edu- 
cation 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 

1955. Pp. viii + 216. $2.50. 


By James B. STROUD 
State University of Iowa 


work ext material means 
a 


N THIS 
printed instructional materials of 
kind that can be placed in every 
pupil's hands—workbooks, pamphlets, 
and basic textbooks. The book reflects 
the interests of the five authors, namely, 
educational psychology, philosophy of 
education, sociology, communication, 
and educational administration. 
Controversies over the proper place 
of text materials in teaching are examined 
in the light of educational movements. 
The authors seem to agree with many 
educational theorists that text materials 
used more extensively than is ideally 
but they recognize that we do 
: achers 


are 
desirable; pi 
not generally have ideal schools. E 
and professors of education are likely to 
think of this book as a constructive onc. 
The publishers and authors of textbooks 
come in for justifiable commendation, 
justifiable because all in all the business 
Operations are so small. It is surprising 
to learn that the gross annual volume ot 
Sales at all educational levels is just over 
$150,000,000— smaller, it is said, than 
the of the dog-food 


annual volume 


business, 


One of the better features of the book 
is the fact that the discussion of text 
materials is carried on in the context of 
education and educational psychology. 
The design and use of text materials are 
treated in the light of the psychology of 
learning—as it is found in the literature 
of educational psychology. Aside from 
any interest he may have in text mate- 
rials as such, the student of education 
and of educational psychology stands to 
profit from reading this volume, particu- 
larly as he sees the facts and theories of 
his discipline applied to problems of 
writing and of using text materials. This 
section of the book presents a critical 
analysis of the text as a teaching instru- 
ment, taking up nearly half the volume. 
Textbook authors, the publishing busi- 
ness, and selection and distribution 
occupy the rest. 

The reader may feel that such diverse 
material does not belong in a single book 
as he moves from topic to topic—from 
theories of education, through the learn- 
ing process, sociological factors influenc- 
ing text authors, processes of manufac- 
turing and distributing books, to the 
text in use, although the title does, 
indeed, suggest the kind of unity the 


authors had in mind. 
The volume, in 

appealing in appearance. In literary style 

and in thought it compares favorably 


paper binding, is 


with the better works in education. 


Psychosurgery's Puzzle 


Mary Frances Robinson and 


Walter Freeman 


Psychosurgery and the Self 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1954. 
Pp. 118. $3.00. 


By H. E. KING 
Tulane University Medical School 


HE FUNDAMENTAL question raised 
by psychosurgery—what is the 
nature of the psychological change 
produced —has never had a satisfactory 
answer. Ever since Moniz originated the 
lobotomy procedure in 1936, psycholo- 
gists have sought a way to specify and to 
measure just what it is that can be altered 


by psychosurgery, but thus far their 
efforts have met with little success. 


In this monograph Robinson and 
Freeman say again, what others have 
before, that our failure is owing to the 
fact that we have not yet Properly iden- 
tified the essence of the change of behay- 
ior in postlobotomy, and that we cannot 
expect performance on standard psycho- 
logical tests to reflect the change which 
is brought about since it falls outside our 
range of measurement. The author's 
approach to this problem hinges on the 
identification of an element in the behav- 
ior of the postlobotomy patient which 
they believe to be characteristic and to 
hold the clue to an explanation of the 
changes manifested clinically,—a les- 
sened concern by the individual with his 
own past and future, lessened as if they 
belonged to another person. They inter- 
pret their patients’ postoperative per- 
sonalities to be simpler, more shallow, 
more at the present," and 
hypothesize that “psychosurgery changes 
the structure of the self through reducing 
the capacity for the feeling of self-con- 
tinuity." Although this abstraction is 
unquestionably an oversimplification of 
à complicated clinical syndrome, at least 
it leaves the reader in no doubt about 
What the authors deem significant. 

To test their idea further the authors 
have designed and applied two interview 
techniques intended to point up the atti- 
tudes of the patient toward his past, 
present and future. This approach, which 
is actually an improved form of collecting 
clinical data by a systematic interview, is 
à sensible one which has received surpris- 
ingly little use in previous studies of the 
problem. The findings are contrasted 


"arrested 


with those obtained from a similar group 
of patients recovering without psychosur- 
gical therapy. Although this method is 
rather crude, Robinson and Freeman are 
able to demonstrate their point, although 
one feels that the positive nature of the 
findings may be as much a result of the 
method itself as a change in the qualities 
of behavior under study. That the empiri- 
cal findings are directly related to the 
authors’ concept of self and self-continu- 
ity 
themselves note. 

This is a book by and for the clinician, 
Its findings are more exploratory than 
explanatory, vet they hold promise of 
leading the course of investigation of this 
baffling problem in a 


is not clear, however, as the authors 


more 
direction. The book’s value would 


fruitful 
appear 
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to lie more in the inventiveness of its 
approach to the clinical problem than in 
its speculation upon the nature of the self, 
and it is to be hoped that a report on a 
larger body of data, to which a greater 
variety of questions have been put, will 
be forthcoming. 


A Psychological Columbus 


Leonardo Ancona 


La psicologia sociale negli Stati 
Uniti d’America 
Milan: Universita Cattolica del S. 
Cuore, 1954. Pp. xi + 154. $1.60. 


By GERALD S. BLUM 
University of Michi gan 


graph, Fr. Agostino Gemelli, Direc- 
tor of the Laboratory of Experimen- 
tal Psychology at Catholic University in 
Milan, vividly describes how, with the 
aid of a Rockefeller grant, he despatched 
his chief lieutenant, Leonardo Ancona, to 
the United States to learn first-hand 
about recent developments in social 
Psychology. Dr. Ancona subsequently 
Spent a year in the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the University of 
Michigan and several months at Swarth- 
more College. The result is an imposing 
Summary and critique which encompasses 
the whole field of Social psychology, in- 
cluding a detailed historical perspective. 
Fr. Gemelli quotes Ancona’s reluctance 
to publish criticisms of the activities of 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
because of his personal friendships there. 
The reviewer, having recently completed 
a research project in Italy, one made pos- 
sible by the devoted cooperation of the 
very same Dr, Ancona, now finds himself 
also with reluctance 
to maintain 
Yet he hopes 
Ancona, 


I THE INTRODUCTION to this mono- 


to overcome if he is 
a comparable objectivity. 
to succeed as well as Dr. 
The reader will inevitably be impressed 
by the Scope and scholarly character of 
the author's approach. In tracing the 
evolution of social Psychology all the way 
from its historical antecedents down to 
prominent current issues, he demon- 
strates unusual skill in organization 
clarity and conciseness of expression, and 
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a flair for critical appraisal. All the major 
movements, institutional activities, and 
publications of past and present are 
meticulously expounded and dissected. 
Many of the criticisms, however, though 
refreshing in their forthrightness, reflect 
biases which are likely to be accepted 
only with difficulty by those reared with 
the values of modern American psy- 
chology. 

An examination of the author’s evalua- 
tion of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics helps to illustrate this point. 
He begins with an attack upon the few 
investigations which have made use of a 
psychoanalytically oriented conceptuali- 
zation of personality because they negate 
man’s free will and “individual subjec- 
tivity”; and he then proceeds to brand 
the more typical field studies and action 
research on group process with the op- 
probrious label "applied." Even the F 
scale of Frenkel-Brunswik et al. is raked 
over for its “anti-religious prejudice" 
and its use of a “politically ambiguous 
term, fascism.” Instead Ancona cham- 
pions a purely phenomenological ap- 
proach, thus finding the work of Asch at 
Swarthmore most to his liking. 

Although there is bound to be disagree- 
ment when cultures differ, everyone can 
pay tribute to this insightful summary of 
social psychology provided by a foreign 
visitor. Still more important is the fact 
that this critique exposes Italian psy- 
chologists and students to a body of 
knowledge previously unavailable. 


Dynamic Words 


Joseph W. Wulfeck and Edward 
M. Bennett 


The Language of Dynamic Psy- 
chology: As Related to Moti- 
vation Research 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. 

111. $4.00. 


By I. E. FARBER 
State University of Iowa 


HIS SLIM volume contains some 
five hundred terms in what is 


purported to be the language of 
Dynamic Psychology, which, according 
to the authors, is made up of social and 
clinical psychology, sociology, cultural 


anthropology, psychiatry, and psycho- 
analysis. The authors explicitly deny 
that the relatively high Írequency of 
psychoanalytic terms and of psychoana- 
lytic definitions of other terms constitutes 
an endorsement of Freudian psychology 
or a lack of endorsement of other views. 

One reason why a dictionary of this 
Sort is necessary, say the authors, is that 
"Communication in the sciences requires 
the use of precise terms." And "it is 
becoming essential for the man of affairs 
to acquire a working acquaintance with 
terms like these in order to keep abreast 
of the knowledge being accumulated 
about human motivation." The sponsor- 
ing committee of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation hopefully predicts 
that, read either as a dictionary or an 
introductory textbook, “this ‘guide’ will 
help the advertising man to keep his ter- 
minology and his understanding abreast 
of current activities in the field of moti- 
vation research." 

The following represents the outcome 
of one attempt by the reviewer to dis- 
cover the degree of terminological pre- 
cision, amount of knowledge, and level 
of understanding of contemporary psy- 
chology that might be achieved by 
reading this book either as a dictionary 
or a text: 

Psychology is the study of behavior, or 
in a more limited sense, the study of the 
human mind. Behavior is something the 
individual does. It can be seen, heard, or 
observed in some direct way. Behavioris- 
tic psychologists (it is not made clear 
whether there are other kinds) are little 
concerned with such things as altitudes, 
thoughts, and feelings, except to the 
extent that these phenomena can be 
directly observed, Altitudes and feelings 
relate to affect, which “is used all over the 
area of dynamic psychology. It always 
Seems to have some meaning of non- 
intellectual emotions,” Emotion is “a 
difficult term," Tt involves feeling (affect) 
and has both physical and mental ele- 
ments. Mental relates to the mind, “a 
hypothetical construct... of psycholo- 
gists and philosophers to aid them in 
thinking about things which at present 
cannot be handled adequately in the con- 
crete physical terms of 
biology, and chemistry.” 

The authors are aware that some of the 
words in the “guide” (not necessarily 
those given above) may “rouse a feeling 


physiology, 


of impatience or annoyance in the minds 
of the practical advertising executive. 
He may ask what he is supposed to do 
with them" (p. 9). It seems highly prob- 
able that the attitude (affect) thus 
expressed will be shared by a large 
number of otherwise impractical psy- 
chologists. 


Psychiatrist's Satellite? 


Louis Linn 


A Handbook of Hospital Psy- 
chiatry 
New York: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1955. Pp. + 560. 
$10.00 


By Henry P. DAVID 
Lafayette Clinic and Wayne University 


INN's handbook is a primer for 

psychiatric residents. Its aim, 

“to furnish practical answers to 
many of the questions which arise in 
mental hospital work" is accomplished 
by means of thirty-seven chapters and 
five appendices, ranging from treatment 
descriptions to a characterologic inven- 
tory. In fact, the volume is so encyclo- 
pedic that it might well have been sub- 
titled “A Practical Guide for Mental 
Health Talks.” 

As an introductory text in psychiatric 
education, its view of psychology is im- 
portant. Linn seems to consider psycholo- 
gists mainly as diagnostic testers, whose 
"major" and perhaps only function is to 
provide psychiatrists with additional 
information that they may or may not 
use in formulating a patient’s problem. 
While residents are urged to become fa- 
miliar with testing, and even do some 
of it themselves, they are warned that 
test. interpretation "is time-consuming 
and therefore uninviting to the overbur- 
dened psychiatrist" (p. 138). : 

The author's prescription for keeping 
the psychologist out of the psychiatrist's 


hair is devastatingly simple; keep him 
busy testing. “It must be abundantly 
clear that this is his major function and 
if his services in this regard are utilized 
to the fullest, it will leave him little time 
for anything else" (p. 141). Whatever 
spare hours remain may be devoted to 
research. However, the suggestion that 
“the psychologist's help may be recruited 
in at least an advisory capacity in plan- 
ning clinical research" (p. 141) seems 
unusually patronizing, even in this con- 
text. 

The author labels psychotherapy as 
controversial and dismisses it in an 
offhand way. He questions “whether this 
represents the most effective utilization 
of the psychologist’s specific ability 
within the therapeutic community of the 
mental hospital” (p. 141). He adds “that 
a dynamically oriented hospital with a 
rational program of therapy and an active 
research department is not able to spare 
its psychologist for treatment” (p. 142). 
While some psychologists might tend to 
agree, few would support so rigid a dic- 
tum against any therapy training within 
a hospital setting. 

There are many excellent chapters and 
valuable contributions in this handbook, 
but psychology has been done a dis- 
service. It is to be regretted that a teacher 
in psychiatry should wish to indoctrinate 
his students with a view of psychologists 
as little more than test technicians with 
special statistical skills. This seems all 
the more unfortunate when that teacher 
also claims to be “dynamic,” champion- 
ing such concepts as “treatment team” 
and “therapeutic community." 

Asa basic text for psychiatric residents, 
Linn's volume may undo much that has 
been slowly achieved. Perhaps we can 
only hope that clinical psychology will 
continue to gain professional stature from 
the further exposure of young physicians 
to stimulating psychologists. If psycholo- 
gists continue to do their job well, future 
handbook authors may feel less con- 
strained to restrict psychology's contri- 
butions to psychiatric research, training, 
and service. 
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The sun and the moon have 
Alcatraz or Elmira. 


been studied more intensively than the penal institutions at 
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An Interpersonal 


Relations Approach 


MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING 


by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D., 
with a foreword by Annette 
C. Washburne, M.D. 


. “a significant contribution to 
the development of the counseling 
field. . . . Counselors interested in 
training and practicing will find 
this book useful as a text and as an 
aid in utilizing group approaches 
throughout the counseling proc- 
ess." 

Book Review, D. D. Blocksma 
JOURNAL OF COUNSELING Psy- 
CHOLOGY 


"An extensive and interesting 
presentation of small-group dis- 
cussion methods of modifying be- 
havior drawn primarily from a 
fusion of client-centered psycho- 
therapy and group dynamics. . .. 
Anyone interested in group coun- 
seling methods will find rewarding 
reading here... .” 
Special Review, recent books on 
counseling and adjustment, Dr. 
E. J. Shoben, Jr., Psycno- 
LOGICAL BULLETIN 


“One of the year's best books on 
Vocational Guidance.” 
BULLETIN, Natl Assn. of 
Secondary-School Principals. 


Clothbound, 280 pp., illustra- 
tive materials with description 
of fifteen group projects; 121 
chapter and general references 


$5.00 
MONONA 
PUBLICATIONS 


803 Moygara Road 
Madison 4, Wisconsin 


IBM Maternality 
Niles Newton 


Maternal Emotions 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1955. 
Pp. xi + 140. $3.00. 


By Ente C. BLOOMINGDALE 


Scarsdale, New York 


HE AUTHOR, in a study based on 

single questionnaire interviews 

with 123 newly-delivered mothers, 
measuring correlations among replies to 
questions concerning childbirth, breast 
feeding, pregnancy, menstruation, room- 
ing-in care and ‘male envy.’ Her hypothe- 
sis is that the expression of a positive 
attitude (accepted by the author as 
‘emotion’) to one area of feminine 
function (e.g. menstruation) will be ac- 
companied by a positive attitude to other 
areas of femininity. Her basic conclusion 
is that “women’s feelings toward men- 
Struation, pregnancy, childbirth, breast 
feeding, baby care and envy of men are 
important and should not be ignored 
by those who wish to understand and 
help women.” Though this conclusion 
may sound platitudinous, nevertheless it 
Seems to be all that validly arose or could 
arise from the methodology employed. 
The prime fault in the methodology 
is its acceptance as emotions of responses 
to single, loaded, intimate questions, 
asked by a Stranger, questions involving 
fundamental taboos and values. The 
Operation of defense mechanisms prevent- 
Ing awareness, even in normal women, of 
underlying or ambivalent feelings to 
Certain areas of femininity was ignored. 
Conscious distortion of replie 
Please or shock the examiner, was not 
Considered. There was, too, a looseness 
in handling of the data which included 
the discarding of a large part of the ma- 


either to 


terial because it differed from the rest. 
Physical factors in abnormal births and 
dysmenorrhea were ignored and their 
occurrencc associated solely with a reject- 
ing attitude toward femininity. 

The data also contain many correla- 
tions that appear irrelevant, and even 
nonsensical and there are numerous 
inconsistencies (e.g., women envious of 
men are found to breast-feed more suc- 
cessfully than the non-envious group, but 
women who were positive towards breast 
feeding were better breast feeders but nol 
envious of men). Essentially ignored in 
her conclusions are such findings as 
women who express positive feelings to 
menstruation tend to want fewer children 
and have more 'nervous symptoms' six 
weeks postpartum; women who express 
negative feelings to pregnancy have more 
normal births and babies who gain more 
rapidly; women who have ‘male envy’ 
are "unusually adequate in the exercise 
of their female bodies in some ways," 
have more children and shorter, casier 
labors and stay married to their hus- 
bands. 

The criterion of ‘male envy’ is so 
loosely determined that it is useless. A 
positive answer to the question, “Have 
you ever wished you were a man?” js 
taken to mean ‘male envy,’ without re- 
gard to the accepted observation that 
most women have during their early 
years wished to be a man, although they 
may presently find femininity ade- 
quately rewarding. The chapter, “Wo- 
men’s Envy of Men,” spent almost 
entirely in citing a survey from Fortune 
magazine to support the author's thesis. 

Unfortunately not all experimental 
word in the area of feminine psychology 
is worthwhile. The complexities of per- 
sonality dynamics cannot be sacrificed 
to the shibboleth of IBM objectivity 
without producing psychologically use- 
less and even nonsensical results. 
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that there is no alternative, 
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Epitome of Human Nature 


H. Harry Giles 


Human Dynamics and Human 
Relations Education 
New York: New York University 
Press, 1954. Pp. vii + 108. $1.25. 


By ALBERT S. THOMPSON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HIS LITTLE volume packs an 

amazing amount of basic informa- 

tion about human behavior into 
a few pages. The author has attempted to 
present, in relatively nontechnical lan- 
guage, an integrative theory of human 
dynamics, based upon the fundamental 
concepts of growth and belonging. In 
developing these two concepts, he draws 
upon both the physical and social sci- 
ences in explaining how individuals and 
societies develop. 

The latter part of the 
attempts to relate democratic society 
and education to the basic concepts. 
Since the “aim of the democratic ideal is 
the maximum growth of all," education 
and social control are n ary to ensure 
equality of opportunity for growth. 
Democracy fosters the chief condition 
for growth, viz., belonging. The funda- 
mental th is expressed, in the final 
paragraph, as follows: 


discussion 


The coincidence of the democratic purpose 
with the presentation of a description of 
human dynamics set forth in this monograph 
is no accident. It is, in the author’s view, a 
formulation that comes from two component 
origins: the striving of mankind for fulfill- 
ment, witnessed by the whole panorama of 
social history in the overthrow of tyranny, 
and the new insights which the human sci- 
ences add daily to the understanding of the 
nature of man and the universe. 


This book is of value chiefly as an 
attempt to relate psychological principles 
of human behavior to social trends and 
to the place of education in society. Its 
conciseness sometimes leads to what 
appears to be dogmatic statements but, if 
the statements are taken as propositions 
to be tested, as the 


author frequently 
advises, the volume can serve as a stimu- 
lating guide to research in the field of 
human relations, 


FILMS 


By Apotex MaANOIL, Editor 


In this issue CP continues the descrip- 
tion of recent films which it began in Janu- 
ary and continued in February. The 
following reviews cover Perception, as well 
as some Recordings that are useful in 
leaching and general education. 


Perception 
Demonstrations in Perception 


U. S. Govt. Film, U. S. Navy Photographic 
Center. 16-mm., black and white, sound, 
25 min. 1951. Available through United 
World Films, Inc, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. $43.02. 


The film was made by the Institute 
for Associated Research, Hanover Divi- 
sion, N. H. It presents demonstrations 
in perception which are part of a series 
of researches in this area (see Reference 
list below). Various sequences in this 
film show: (a) the “three chairs demon- 
stration" which illustrates the importance 
of the retinal image, pre-established pat- 
terns of response, the discrepancy be- 
tween what is ‘out there’ and what is 
perceived, and the semantic problem of 
identically different objects; 


‘mapping’ £ i 
' which 


(b) “the balloons demonstration, 
illustrates illusions of movement through 
variation in size and brightness; (c) the 
overlay table which illustrates. the per- 
ceptive effects of variable position and 
interposition; (d) the trapezoid and 
monstration which illustrates 


window de i eer 
ion of direction of rotation, anc (e 


illus d de) 
demonst rat ion,’ 


“the 


which illustré c 
position, retina 


distorted room n 
tes the effects on perception 
il image and pre- 
response. The 
monstration in 


of size, d 
established patterns of 
film is an interesting de 
It assumes, how- 
since 


visual space perception. 1 
ever, supplementary explanations, sin 
the film itself is only a demonstration 
Without explanatory concepts. Thus : 
thinking and FIO 
students’ curiosity for further inquiry. 
The use of the film for instruction re- 


quires familiarity with theori 


sti can 
Stimulates 


es and ex- 


perimental work on perception. A special 
guide to the interpretation and signifi- 
cance of the demonstrations is available. 


Other Films on Perception 


All 16-mm., black and white, silent, except 
when otherwise indicated. 


1. Color Categorizing Behavior of 
Rhesus Monkeys. B. Weinstein. 
Color, sound, 11 min., 1947. Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

2. Factors in Depth Perception. F. N. 
Freeman. 14 min., 1938. Psycholog- 
ical Cinema Register, Audio-Visual 
Aids Library, The Pennsylvania 
State Univ., University Park, Penna. 

Ex nental Psychology of ion. 

: T M. Gilbert. Sound, 16 min., 1941. 
International Film Bureau, 5/ E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

4, Fidelity of Report. W. S. Ray. 6 min., 

1946. Psychological Cinema Regis- 


er. 

9. Mem of Movement. À Ford. A 
min. C H., Stoelting Co., 424 N. 
Homan Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois. 

6. Range of Visual Perceptions. M. 
Metfessel and H. Musgrave. 3 min., 
7. H. Stoelting Co. 

h Sieb Phenomenon. C. A. Ruck- 
mick and D. U. Greenwald. 9 min. 
C. H. Stoelting Co. 

8. Types of Apparent Movements, M. 
“Metfessel and H. Musgrave. 16 
min., C. H. Stoelting Co. 

9, Vision with Spatial Inversion. N. 
H. Pronko and F. W. Snyder. 18 
min. 1951. Psychological Cinema 
Register. 
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Recordings 


ANY RECORDINGS on psychologi- 

cal subjects are available, and 

their usefulness in teaching, 
mental health education, and general 
education is being recognized. The ef- 
fectiveness of this medium for teaching 
would be greatly increased if all the re- 
cordings were provided with a guide or 
the complete script. Most of the available 
recordings require about 50 min.; a script 
or guide would facilitate the preparation 
of the audience and would also provide 
for further study. 

The following recordings present a 
series of psychological problems in educa- 
tion. They are not provided with a guide 
or script. They are 33!4 Lp, and each 
requires 44 min. actual listening time. 
They are available at $6.90, through 
Educational Recording Services, 5922 
Abernathy Dr., Los Angeles 45, Cali- 
fornia. 


V 


How the School Can Educate for 
Mental Health 


Ralph M. Ojemann, Child Welfare 
Research Station, Towa University. 


The problem of education for mental 
health at elementary levels is presented 
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in terms of basic principles of personality 
dynamics. The speaker distinguishes 
between the surface approach and the 
causal approach in the understanding 
of behavior. The surface or descriptive 
approach is the prevailing mode in our 
culture and permeates all our education. 
The causal approach is used mostly 
by experts and at a stage when malad- 
justment is already developing. Various 
teaching and advising techniques con- 
ducive to the practice and learning of 
the causal approach are illustrated. The 
presentation is clear, well exemplified, 
and adequate for its purpose, especially 
When supplemented with reading refer- 
ences and discussion. Although the re- 
cording is intended mainly for teachers, 
and courses in the education of teachers, 
it could profitably be used 
classes in psychology. 


also in 


Personality Development in the 
Classroom 


Louis P. Thorpe, Southern California 
University. 


This is a lecture on practical applica- 
tion of basic principles of personality 
development to school problems. It 
emphasizes the need for teacher-pupil- 
home cooperation, the recognition and 
understanding of behavior dynamics, 
and appropriate applications of con- 
temporary knowledge on personality to 
various school situations. References to 
readings and test material are given. 
The recording is not only appropriate 
for teacher education, but also for classes 
on personality development and in 
general psychology. Its usefulness should 
be greatly increased by the use of the 
references given in the record. 


Books Received 


AMS, J. K. Basic statistical concepls. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. xvi + 


Ap. 


AMMAVAARA, YRJ6. Transformation analysis 
of factorial data. (Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae Ser. B., Tom. 
88,2.) Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum 
Fennica, 1954. Pp. 150. 750:-mk. 

Bewyerr, Marcarer E. Guidance in groups: 
@ resource book for teachers, counselors, 
and administrators. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. Pp. xi + 411, $5.50. 

ENorr, HUBERT. The supreme doctrine: psy- 
chological studies in ZEN thought. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1955. Pp. xv + 
248. $4.50. 

BERNAYS, E. L. (Ed.). The engineering of con- 

sent. Norman: University of Oklahoma 

Press, 1955, Pp. viii + 246, $3.75. 

Bios, Jonn, Jn. The guilty mind: psychiatry 
and the law of homicide. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1955, Pp. xii + 236, $4.50. 

Brum, M. L. Industrial psychology and its so- 
cial foundations, (Rev. ed.). ‘New York: 
rail a & Brothers, 1956, Pp. xvi + 612, 


B 


BRAITHWAITE, R.B. Theory of games as a tool 
Jor the moral bi 


ad hilosopher. New York: 
ambridge University Pr ess, 1955. P 
76. $1.25. COP 


BRENNER, CHARLES, An 
of psychoanalysis, N 
tional Universities p. 


elementary textbook 
ew York: Interna- 
ress, 1955, Pp. 219, 


$4.00. 
Bryson, LYMAN, Louis FINKELSTEIN, Hup- 
son HOAGLAND, & R. M. MacIver 


(Eds.). Symbols and society, (14th Sym. 
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posium of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion.) New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. xi + 611. 
$6.00. 

Bureau or Psvcuorocy, U. P., Allahabad, 
India. Construction and standardization of 
verbal group test of intelligence, BPT. 7 
(revised), for age-group 13 plus. (Publica- 
tion No. 6.) Allahabad, India: Superin- 
tendent, Printing and Stationery, Uttar 
Pradesh, for the Bureau of Psychology, 
1955. Pp. ii + 44. 

BURTON, ARTHUR, & R. E. Harris (Eds.). 
Clinical studies of personality. (Vol. II of 
Case histories in clinical and abnormal 
psychology.) New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. Pp. xiii + 836. $6.00. 

Carran, GERALD (Ed.). Emotional problems 
of early childhood. New York: Basic 
Books, 1955. Pp. xiv + 544. $7.50. 

Corsy, K. M. Energy and structure in psycho- 
analysis. New York: Ronald Press, 1955. 
Pp. ix + 154. $4.50. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 
College Board scores: their use and inler- 
pretation. (2nd ed.) Princeton, N. ii 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
Educational Testing Service, 1955. Pp. 
viii + 192. $1.50. 

Cranston, Rut. The miracle of Lourdes. 
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and London: E. & S. Livingstone Ltd.; 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1955. 
Pp. viii 4- 407, 

DARWIN, CHARLES 


v pression of the emotions 


Principles of Family Life Educa- 
tion 


James A. Peterson, Marriage Counse- 
lor, University of Southern California. 


The problem of marriage and prepara- 
tion for marriage is presented in terms of 
basic psychological principles. The im- 
portance of the understanding of the 
dynamics of motivation, sociocultural 
background, and personality factors 
are stressed. Role playing, sociodrama, 
and free discussion are mentioned as good 
means of preparation for marriage. 
References to readings and films are 
also given. The recording constitutes à 
good lecture on marriage problems and 
could be used in classes in mar 
in general psychology. ‘The value of the 
recording could be increased by use of 
reading references and adequate prepa- 
ration for group discussion, 


riage and 


in man and animals, (Authorized ed.; 
introduction by Margaret Mead.) New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 
xi + 372. $6.00. 

DeLay, J., P. Picuér, & J. Perse. Méthodes 
bsychométriques en clinique: tests mentaux 
el interprétation. Paris: Masson & Cie, 
1955. Pp. 328. 1900 fr. 

DoszHansky, THEODOSIUS. Evolution, genel- 
ics, and man. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1955. Pp. ix + 308, $5.50. 

Donicer, SIMON (Ed.). The minister's consul- 
tation clinic. Great Neck, N. Y.: Channel 
Press, 1955. Pp. 316. $3.00. 

Dorcus, R. M, (Ed.). Hypnosis and its thera- 
peutic applications. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. Pp. x + 12 chapters, sep- 
arately paged (313 pp.) + 14. $7.50. 

DuNLAP & ASSOCIATES, Inc. Mathematical 
models of human behavior. (Prodeedings 
of a symposium sponsored jointly with 
the Commission on Accidental ‘Trauma 
of the Armed Forces Epidemiological 
Board, February 26-27, 1954.) Stam- 
ford, Conn.: Dunlap & Associates, 1955. 
Pp. vii + 103, 

EISSLER, Ruri 


ANNA FREUD, EDWARD 

GLoveER, Pny: EENACRE, WILLIE 
Horrrr, H Hartmann, Epiru B. 
Jackson, Ernst Kris, L. € 
D. LEWIN, RUDOLPH LOEWENS IN, 
Marian C. PurNAM, & R. A. Spitz 
(Eds.). The psychoanalytic study of the 
child. (Annual Volume No. X.) New 
York: International Universities Press, 
1955. Pp. 394, $7.50, 

ELLIS, ALBERT. New approaches to psycho- 
therapy techniques. (Journal of Clinical 
Psychology Monograph Supplement No. 


11.) Brandon, Vt.: Journal of Clinical 

hology, 1955. Pp. 53. $2.00. 

FERENCZI, SANDOR. The selected papers of 
Sandor Ferencsi, M. D. Vol. III: Final 
contributions to the problems and methods 
of psychoanalysis. (Ed. by Michael 
Balint.) New York: Basic Books, 1955. 
Pp. 447. $6.50. 

Firth, RAYMOND. The fate of the soul: an 
inter pretation of some primitive concepts. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1955. Pp. 46. $.50. 

FLUGEL, J. C. Studies in feeling and desire. 
London: Gerald Duckworth, 1955 (dis- 
tributed by The Macmillan Company, 
New York). Pp. xv + 200. $3.50. 

Foorr, N. N., & L. S. COTTRELL. Identity and 
inter personal com pelence: a new direction 
in family research. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 305. 
$5.00. 

FRANKL, V. E, The doctor and the soul: an 
introduction to logotherapy. (Trans. from 
the German by Richard and Clara Wins- 
ton.) New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. 
Pp. xxi + 279. $4.00. 

FRIEDMANN, Grorces. Industrial society: the 
emergence of the human problems of auto- 
mation, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. 
Pp. 436. $6.00. 

Fromm, Erika, & LENORE D. HARTMAN. 
Intelligence: a dynamic approach. (Dou- 
bleday Papers in Psychology No. PP 16.) 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1955. 
Pp. vii + 52. $8. 

Frome, ALLAN. Sex and marriage. (Every- 

ay Handbook Series No. 264.) New 

York: Barnes & Noble, 1955. Pp. xv + 
248. $1.50. 

Giggs, HENRY. Background to bitterness: the 
story of South Africa. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. Pp. 255. $4.75. 

Gorer, GEOFFREY. Exploring English charac- 

ler: a study of the morals and behavior of 
the English people. New York: Criterion 
Books, 1955. Pp. vii + 483. $8.50. 

GREENBLATT, MILTON, R. H. York, & Es- 
THER L. Brown. From custodial o thera- 
peutic patient care in mental hospitals. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1955. Pp. vii + 497. $5.00. " 

Hany, M. E., & M.S. Meets Aperi 
psychology. (2nd ed.). New Yor! > 
Graw-Hill, 1955. Pp. xt t 302. $4.75. 

Hatt, C.S A primer of Freudian psychology. 
New York: New American Library of 
World Literature, 1955 (first published 
1954 by World Publishing Co.). Pp- 127. 
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John Wiley & Sons, 1955. Pp. xii + 
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ancient and modern. 
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Voman’s mysteries: 
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Harrower, Motty. (Ed.). Medical and psy- 
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chronically ill. (Proceedings of a confer- 
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Foundation and the University of Texas 
Medical Branch, March 28-31, 1954.) 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
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(Studies in Basic Education No. 1.) New 
Delhi, India: Institute of Rural Educa- 
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Lamont, W. D. The value judgment. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 
xv + 335. $6.00. 

LANGSTROTH, LOVELL. Structure of the ego: an 
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Rank. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
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Robert R. Bush and Frederick Mosteller 


Stochastic Models for Learning 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1955. 


One Comment 
By W. K. Estes 
Indiana University 


T WILL BE of more than academic in- 
terest to observe how students and 
teachers of learning respond to this 

friendly challenge from an adventuring 
physicist and a mathematical statistician. 
Stochastic models for learning have been 
growing up in our midst for a number of 
years, but so unobtrusively that the ap- 
pearance of a full-scale book will come 
to many as an unexpected sign of matu- 
rity. Now, if we add the new volume to 
our course lists, we run the risk that stu- 
dents, always ready to be sold on next 
year’s model, will become dissati fied 
with the good old qualitative theories. 
If we remain aloof, we may come off in 
due time with a reputation for being too 
shrewd to be taken in by a new fad; on 
the other hand, we may turn out to be 
poor old Jones who just isn't keeping up 


any more. . a 
(On the word slochastic do not be mis- 


led by Webster’s “Conjectural; given to 
or skillful in conjecturing. A stochastic 
model is one which is based on probability 
theory. Among contemporary oo 
models for learning, there s some which, 
like Bush and Mosteller's, are proba- 
bilistic only in the treatment ol observa- 


Pp. xvi + 365. $9.00. 


ble variables, and some others which go 
further in assuming that probability rela- 
tions between observable response and 
stimulus variables are the result of ran- 
dom processes at a more molecular level. 
For reasons more of convenience than 
logic, the two types are sometimes dis- 
tinguished by the appellations stochastic 
and statistical, respectively.) 

Suppose now that one has gone so far 
as to acquire a copy of this book for first- 
hand examination. Where will it fit into 
a psychologist’s bookshelf? Under mathe- 
matics? Statistics and design? Theory 
and tems? None of the usual cate- 
gories entirely appropriate. Probably 
it will be most at home a bit to the right 
of McNemar and Lindquist, but not so 
far over as to be rubbing covers with 
Hull, Skinner, and Tolman. The book is 
concerned primarily with elaborating a 
mathematical system. The system is pre- 
sented as a model for learning, but it may 
prove to be no more restricted to learning 
than the card-pack model is to genetics 
or the latin-square model to agricultural 
experimentation. Whenever one has rea- 
son to assume that experimental scores 
have been generated by a set of prob- 
abilities that change from trial to trial, 
then one may wish to consider using this 


stochastic model as developed by Bush 
and Mosteller to facilitate the formula- 
tion and testing of hypotheses. 


A recurrent thorn in the side of every 
experimenter is the fact that most in- 
teresting questions about empirical phe- 
nomena cannot be answered as they 
stand. We find that in planning almost 
any research we have to apply available 
theories, substantive or statistical or 
both, in order to replace our original 
questions or hypotheses with new ones, 
usually both simpler and more precise 
new ones, which are amenable to experi- 
mental attack. This critical first stage 
has been especially difficult for students 
of learning, who until recently have had 
to depend for their mathematical and 
statistical techniques entirely on borrow- 
ing from other disciplines, and like other 
poor relations have often found them- 
selves making shift with ill-fitting hand- 
me-downs. Bush and Mosteller’s con- 
tribution is a brand new model especially 
tailored to fit some of the important 
everyday problems of learning research. 

The basic assumption of their model is 
that many experimental operations or 
events (e.g., rewards, punishments) which 
change response probabilities in psycho- 
logical experiments do so according to 
the simple mathematical rule 


Op = ap + (1 — aj 


where a and À are parameters which re- 
main fixed in value throughout any one 
experiment. The symbol Q represents a 
mathematical 


operator which may be 
applied to p, the probability of a given 
response, in order to obtain the new 
probability of the response following the 
reward or other event corresponding to 


Q. (Alternatively, Q may be regarded as 
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representing one row of a stochastic ma- 
trix operator which transforms a vector 
of response probabilities when the corre- 
sponding event occurs.) 

The steps involved in applying the 
model to a particular learning experiment 
are as follows: (a) List the responses 
(classes of alternative behaviors) which 
are to be distinguished experimentally. 
(b) List the operations or events which 
one expects to produce changes in re- 
sponse probabilities. (c) Pair off the items 
in the two lists, and for each pair define 
an operator Q which specifies how prob- 
ability of the response changes when the 
Corresponding event occurs. (d) Deduce 
formulae expressing the result of repeated 
application of the operators under the 
conditions of the experiment, (e) By ap- 
propriate statistical procedures, find what 
numerical values should be assigned to 
the parameters and, if possible, test the 
goodness of agreement between model 
and data. (f) Decide what has been ac- 
complished by all this labor. If good 
agreement is obtained between a theo- 
retical and an empirical function, then 
ata minimum one has a compact mathe- 
matical description of the empirical rela- 
tionship. If it is possible to evaluate the 
parameters of the model, using only part 
9f the data, and then successfully to pre- 
dict other features of the data, one may 
well rejoice; there are few more encou rag- 
ing signs along the road to theory con- 
struction. 

The greater portion of the book is de- 
voted to the elaboration of steps (d) and 
(9. With meticulous care and almost 
limitless patience, the authors show ex- 
actly how the probabilities associated 
with a set of alternative responses will 
change from trial to trial under a wide 
variety of circumstances, and how pa- 
Tameter values can be estimated from 
data, Detailed attent 


t ion is given to cases 
in wi 


i hich the event Corresponding to a 
given operator occurs in regular sequence 
(as might be the case in simple acquisi- 
tion or extinction), cases in which such 
events have fixed probabilities (e.g., par- 
tial reinforcement in Classical condition- 
ing), cases in which the event probabili- 
ties depend on the Subject's choice of 
responses (e.g., partial reinforcement in a 
T-maze problem), Among the derived 
functions which might be applicable to 
these situations are formulae relating 
mean response probability to number of 
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FREDERICK MOSTELLER (left) AND ROBERT R. Busi 


trials, formulae for variances and higher 
moments around the mean curves, and 
numerous statistics having to do with 
properties of response sequences. 

How does the model work out in prac- 
tice? Five chapters of the book try to 
answer this question by working through 
detailed applications to verbal learning, 
avoidance learning, imitation, symmetric 
choice problems, and runway experi- 
ments. Here one has a chance to observe 
the role of the model in bringing forth 
answers to such questions as “Which 
produces the greater increment in avoid- 
ance learning, a shock trial or a nonshock 
trial?" or “In a two-choice situation, does 
variation in amount of reward affect the 
rate or the asymptote of learning?" Be- 
sides illustrating the potentialities of the 
model as a research tool, ea¢h of these 
chapters develops, in effect,’a limited de- 
scriptive theory by imposing a particular 


set of restrictions on the parameters of 
the general model. One may wonder just 
why a given parameter must take on, 
say, the value zero in one situation, the 
value unity in another, in order for the 
model to generate correct. predictions. 
Such questions are pertinent indeed; an- 
swers to them, if forthcoming, will lead 
the way to more general theories. 


c that the book merits atten- 
tion, is it likely that many psychologists 
can read it? How much mathematical 
background is necessary? The only gen- 
eral answer to such questions is the rather 
unsatisfying “that depends.” For a really 
deep understanding of the model, con- 
siderable mathematical sophistication is 
needed. But learning how to apply the 
model for research purposes should be no 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONTEMPORARY MODELS FOR LEARNING 


on-Markovian 


Markovian 


Infinite Hull and Spence 


Bush and Mosteller 


| Wyckolf Miller and McGill 
i | 
Finile | [ Estes and Burke (general model) | Estes and Burke (“equal 0 case") 
| 


| | Restle 


more difficult than learning to use trend 
tests or measures of information. 

Once a person succeeds in mastering 
the model expounded by Bush and Mos- 
teller, will he finally be fully abreast of 
methodological developments in learning 
theory? Alas, no. Many theorists are of 
like mind in assuming that learning can 
fruitfully be treated as a stochastic proc- 
ess, but within this area of agreement 
there is a wide diversity of individual 
approaches. At the cost of some over- 
simplification (and at the risk of starting 
some arguments) I have tried to locate 
Bush and Mosteller in the contemporary 
field by means of the fourfold classifica- 
tion shown in the accompanying table. 
Zach of the theorists represented in the 
table treats response probabilities as de- 
pendent variables; therefore each model 
can be viewed as a stochastic process with 
the state of the learning organism at any 
time defined by a probability vector (i.e., 
the set of probabilities associated with 
the various alternative responses). With 
this convention, a model is classified as 
Markovian or non-Markovian according 
as the entire course of learning can or 
cannot be predicted, given a knowledge 
of the state at any one time; a model is 
cl ed as finite if the response prob- 
abilities are restricted to a finite set of 
values, otherwise it is infinite. 

By limiting themselves to linear opera- 
tors, Bush and Mosteller have in a sense 
achieved the simplest possible infinite 
model, and therefore many infinite sto- 
chastic models for learning will reduce to 
theirs in special cases. (So, for example, 
do Miller and McGill's model for free- 
recall verbal learning and Wyckolfl's 
model jor the learning of observing re- 
sponses.) Comparing infinite and. finite 
Markovian models, there can be no doubt 
that (a), an infinite model, can alwa 
replaced by à finite model that will be 
pirically indistinguishable from it, and 


vs be 


em 


(b), the latter, is always the simpler from 
a mathematical viewpoint. On the other 
hand, it is often advantageous for com- 
putational purposes to approximate a 
finite by an infinite model. The most im- 
portant conclusion to be drawn from this 
brief comparative excursion is that, al- 
though Bush and Mosteller have limited 
themselves to a very special type of 
model, their mathematical results will be 
widely useful. 


I. IT LIKELY that this multiplicity of 
models is merely a transient phase, that 
eventually one of them will be agreed 
upon as superior and the others dis- 
carded? I can see no likelihood that the 
answer to that question will be anything 
but negative. Even the most elementary 
forms of learning will probably prove too 
complex to be fully represented by any 
one reasonably imple model. If that is 
so, then the most we can hope for in the 
long run is some kind of higher-level sys- 
tematization or integration of the various 
models that prove valuable in represent- 
ing various aspects of learning. 

Finally we must note the most contro- 
versial question that this book will evoke 
from its psychological readers: Is the 
field of learning ready for such elaborate 
mathematical treatment? Neither the au- 
thors of Stochastic Models for Learning 
nor the present reviewer claim to be cer- 
tain of the answer to this question. What 
we do share—authors and reviewer—is 


an unwillingness to accept any but an 
empirical ar suspicion that 
nature may fail to speak out on the mat- 
ter unless her hand is forced by the com- 
bined attack of the mathematician and 


wer, and a 


the experimentalist 
eae 
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Another Comment 


By B. F. SKINNER 


Harvard University 


8 THE PREFACE of this interesting 
book points out, there are those 
who "feel that answers to the 

important questions of psychology are to 
be found . . . in the collection of more and 
better data rather than in mathematical 
formulas." The reviewer is one of these. 
The book was not written for the day-to- 
day worker in the field of learning, but 
here is the reaction of one for what it may 
be worth. l 

The word stochastic is a newcomer in 
mathematical statistics and is not yet 
fully naturalized. It appears only a few 
times in the present text (mainly in con- 
nection with “stochastic matrices”) and 
seems to have been added to the title 
almost as an afterthought. The authors 
speak of stochastic processes as identical 
with the field of probability and state 
that they use the word stochastic to em- 
phasize the temporal nature of the prob- 
ability problems they consider, but there 
are at least four different senses in which 
the word probability may be applied to 
their work. 

Probability-1. In the American Scien- 
list for April 1955 Linus Pauling explains 
his use of stochastic to describe a particu- 
lar scientific method. The Greek cTOxa- 
"good at hitting a target 
or at guessing." Scientific hypotheses 
which are little more than guesses about 
the results of future inquiry are to be dis- 
tinguished from those which may never 
be directly confirmed but which merely 
lead to possibly confirmable theorems, In 
this context stochastic refers to statements 
made in advance of adequate information 
and means ‘currently probable’ as distin- 
guished from ‘eventually certain.’ 

Although this may not be the sense in 
which the present authors would wish to 
use the term, it does in fact describe their 
method. They point out that they are not 
interested in setting up a model of the 
organism. Such a model would be a sel ot 
hypotheses leading at best to the 


OTLKÓS means 


) > deduc- 
tion of theorems to be tested, Instead 
they are constructing models for eiii: 

3. They prepare the way for the 
3 by supplying him with 
“@fuattons which he may find useful 
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(Meanwhile they test their luck on a few 
available cases.) If weare to have mathe- 
matical theories of learning—and the four 
foundations which supported the work in 
this book, like many others in a position 
to determine the course oí scientific re- 
search, appear to be determined that we 
shall—then it is to be hoped that more 
and more theorists will practice the sto- 
chastic method in this sense. 

Probability-2. The authors reject a po- 
sition of strict determinism with respect 
to behavior and its prediction and express 
their belief that behavior i intrinsically 
probabilistic. That is to say, the macro- 
scopic facts of behavior seem to them to 
suggest the operation of random, chance, 
or stochastic factors. In this use of the 
term they are still close to etymology, 
but they are talking not about the aim 
of the marksman but about the scatter of 
hits on a target from which direction of 
aim may be inferred. Thus the authors 
Set the proposition, “behavior is statis- 
tical by its very nature,” against the 
alternative form, behavior "appears to 
be so because of uncontrolled or uncon- 
trollable conditions." In describing the 
application which the experimental psy- 
Chologist may make of their book, they 
characterize themselves as presenting 
“procedures for estimating parameters 
from data.” How the parameters so esti- 
mated depend upon experimental variables 
can be determined only by parametric 
studies, which they do not undertake. 
Actually, not much of the book is con- 
cerned with estimating parameters from 
data suffering from stochastic or random 
disturbances, 

Probability-3. If probability-1 may be 
said to refer to the behavior of the experi- 
menter and probability-2 to the behavior 
of the organism, then probability-3, to 
which most of the book is devoted, does 
not refer to either, although the authors 
contend that they are considering proc- 
esses in the organism. In order to deal 


with probability-3 it is necessary to make 
Some arbitrary and highly 
sumptions, 

First 


restrictive as- 


s it is necessary to define a trial. 
The authors Suggest: “an opportunity for 
choosing among a set of mutually exclu- 
sive and exhaustive alternatives or re- 
sponses.” The sum of the probabilities 
of all such responses at 
add to 1 


any given moment 
à numerical elegance not com- 
manded by the first two probabil 
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Separate probabilities are sometimes ar- 
rived at by an analysis of the responses 
possible in a given apparatus, as one 
analyzes any discrete sample space. For 
example, in a T maze “we assume that 
none of the rats has an initial position 
preference, and so we let p, = 0.5." Such 
a probability describes an opportunity 
presented to a rat but has no reference to 
the rat's inclination. Perhaps the rat will 
not go either way; but in that case there 
has been no trial, and hence probability-3 
is not applicable. 

When separate possibilities depend 
upon the rat's history in the apparatus, 
the sample space loses cogency. Since the 
authors define the learning process as any 
“systematic change in behavior” (thus, 
incidentally, missing the attractive stable 
states which prevail under particular con- 
ditions of reinforcement), they cannot 
evaluate probabilities from observed fre- 
quencies. There is, unfortunately, only 
one ‘tenth trial.’ A rat may turn right on 
this trial, but what is the probability that 
it will do so? Here the authors fall back 
upon a rather discredited device: “The 
obvious way to test a model is to collect 
data on a large number of nearly identical 
rats, say one hundred.” Identical at 
birth, or just before the first trial, or on 
the tenth trial? And where can such rats 
be purchased? Although the authors sup- 
ply a chapter on Distributions of Response 
Probabilities, they never succeed in sup- 
porting their assumption that on any 
given trial a rat may be conceived of as 
spinning a disk or drawing a ball from an 
urn to determine its choice of right or 
left. When we say that the probability of 
turning right moves from 0.5 to 1.0 as a 
rat learns a T maze to complete mastery, 
these explicit values are only spuriously 
reassuring. They bear no useful relation 
to the magnitude of the change taking 
place in the rat. 

Conceive of a coin dropped vertically a 
short distance onto a horizontal surface, 
and define a trial as any case in which the 
coin falls on one face. Make the coin 
‘learn’ in the following way: When it falls 


with a given face up, tilt it slightly in that 
direction before dropping it the next 
time. Let ‘speed of learning’ be repre- 
sented by how much the coin is tilted at 
each trial. Eventually, of course, the coin 
will always fall with one face up. Arguing 


from frequencies before and after learn- 
ing, we could say that the probability has 


moved from 0.5 to 1.0, but what does that 
tell us, quantitatively, about the final tilt 
of the coin? A mathematical analysis of 
the possibilities in a sample space is no 
substitute for, and may be of little help 
in, the empirical study of a scientific sub- 
ject matter. 

Probability-4. Professors Bush and Mos- 
teller explain in their introduction that 
they are attempting “to describe response 
tendencies by sets of probability vari- 
ables." "The reader is likely to suppose 
that they mean tendencies to respond, 
such as the determining or excitatory 
tendencies of psychological theory. But 
such is not the case. That kind of prob- 
ability —number 4 in our series—is dealt 
with only indirectly in a very short chap- 
ter. The authors! "tendency" refers to 
probability-3—to a choice among mutu- 
ally exclusive responses. The question of 
the inclination to make any response 
whatsoever is excluded by the definition 
of a trial—the mathematics do not apply 
until a response has occurred. An effort 
is made to account for bar-pressing 
(which the authors describe as “the sim- 
plest type of learning!) within this 
framework by defining "bar-pressing" 
and “not-bar-pressing” as mutually ex- 
clusive and exhaustive classes of re- 
sponses. 

The difficulty here might be expressed 
by saying that "not-bar-pressing" re- 
quires infinite time for its completion. 
The notion of a trial is not applicable. 
The time problem in probability esti- 
mates is discussed only in reference to 


latency and rate of running on a runwé 
If time is “quantized” into intervals o 
given length, responding and not-re- 
sponding become meaningful alterna- 
tives. The authors admit, however, that 
“our task is to construct a model for the 
runway by creating a choice situation in 
our minds, even though there may not be 
one in the rat's.” 

The procedures described in this chap- 
ter contribute little toward the much 
more difficult problem of rate of respond- 
ing, which is dismissed in this single sen- 
tence: “Rate of responding can also be 
related to probabilities of appropriate 
response classes, as has been demon- 
strated in the literature.” The references 
are to a paper by Estes and an early 
paper by the authors. Tt is unfortunate 
that something more along this line was 
not included, since the models actually 


"5 


presented are seldom applicable to be- 
havior outside the laboratory, where 
trials satisfying the authors’ definition are 
almost unknown. 

The authors undertook to make this 
extensive study upon discovering the 
“large bulk of empirical information on 
learning” which was available. They have 
tried to help psychologists make the most 
of this information. It would be unfortu- 
nate if their book were instead to obscure 
a more attractive possibility—namely, 
that of discarding all such early work as 
crude exploration and proceeding to the 
collection of fresh data with new instru- 
ments and more rigorous methods One 
of the great disservices of statistics to 
science is likely to be just this: in showing 
the scientist that something may be sig- 
nificantly inferred from a set of data, 
statistics encourages him to hold on to 
these data, and the methods responsible 
for them, long after they might better 
have been discarded in favor of more ex- 
pedient measures. It is to be hoped that 
in adding the prestige of mathematics to 
carly work in learning, the authors have 
not inadvertently retarded progress in 


the field. 

A day-to-day researcher can scarcely 
object to the activities of mathematicians 
as such—even to their rewriting the first 
line of the gospel according to St. John 
in this form: "First there must be a 
mathematical theory or system" (p. 1). 
Ii science has seldom, if ever, begun with 
a model, it does not follow that models 
are not worth while, or that someone can- 
not profitably begin with one. Neverthe- 
less those who are concerned with prog- 
ress in the field of learning should not 
worry if their practices follow a different 
pattern, It is well to underscore the many 
frank disclaimers scattered through such 
a book as this, We are told in an carly 
chapter, for example, that “close agree- 
nt does not prove that the model is 


ne 
ane but suggests that it may be use- 
ful; poor agreement indicates that the 
specific model, including the identifica- 
tion, is inappropriate.” This is only one 
example of the authors’ modest evalua- 
tion of their contribution. Indeed, they 
would probably agree that for one who is 
concerned with finding out 


rimarily 
p , the 


more about the learning proces 
admonition still holds: “Study 


Baconian 
nature, not books. 
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Comment on the Comments 
and the Book 


By Epwix BIDWELL WILSON 


Harvard University 

OMMENTING upon the book of 

Bush and Mosteller and the re- 

views of it by Estes and by Skin- 
ner is something I should not let the Edi- 
tor persuade me to do. Both authors and 
both reviewers are patently familiar with 
the recent literature on learning, as I am 
not. I have, moreover, learned so much 
about such a variety of subjects, and for- 
gotten so much, that I must have about 
the learning process many unrecognized 


biases at variance with current psycho- 
logical fact. 

Estes says the book is mathematics 
and Skinner that it is not psychology; so 
do the authors. Further, as remarked by 
both reviewers, the authors are so modest 
about their accomplishments (except on 
the purely mathematical side, where they 
may well be proud) that it is difficult to 
make any criticism of their book which 
they themselves have not already im- 
plied. This is a proper attitude for any 
who work at a frontier of research, and 
we might get on with less waste if it were 


more general. 
I do not like the abuse that has been 


put upon the word stochastic. Estes 
warns: Do not be misled by Webster's 
“Conjectural: given to or skillful in con- 
jecturing.” Webster's Vew Collegiate Dic- 
tionary (1953) does not list the word 
among the 55,000 it defines and Skinner 
says it is a newcomer in mathematical 
statistics. So it might well be defined. 
The authors say (p. 3) that it is used to 
put some emphasis on the temporal na- 
ture of the probability problems con- 
sidered—but this is a quite new notion 
not implied in Estes’ attempt to correct 
Webster. The word is reasonably old and 
in all the large dictionaries has uniformly 
the definition from which we are now 
warned away. Moreover, the word in its 
true sense is appropriate to the book’s 
title; if I understand their text or the re- 
views, their conjectural, 
though their aim may well be better than 
that of our numerous cosmologists and 


models are 


its accuracy determinable before the end 
of the world. 
Also I object to the use of the word 


model in the sense in which it is so widely 
used nowadays in the social sciences. For 
me a model is a person or a thing, not a 
mathematical theory or a conjecture. 
The authors are very careful to explain 
in detail just what their mathematical 
processes are, but not so careful about 
their words. This may be because they 
fear psychologists need more help with 
mathematics than with words, and 
maybe that is so; but I am glad to see 
Skinner point out four different meanings 
of the word probability. 

Let us look at the first of their various 
applications. A set of 1024 records of re- 
call or nonrecall of 32 monosyllables read 
in random order each of 32 times to a 
subject. The suppositions are: he recalls 
or fails to recall a word without influence 
by the word itself (all words equally 
recallable) or by any other word used: 
nonrecall of a word on any round does 
not change the probability of its recall 
on the next round; recall of a word on 
any round increases the probability of 
its recall and the increase is linear; i.e., 
if pin is the probability of recall of the 
ith word on the wth round, then 


Dina = pin 


if the ith word is not recalled, and 
Pisa = apin +O 


if the ith word is recalled on the nth 
round. 

The mathematical theory is fitted to 
the data and the fit is tolerably good. 
True, the chart on page 220 seems to 
show that the learning is faster than by 
the theory in the first half of the rounds 
and slower in the second half, but the dif- 
ference may not be significant; and the 
way the observations are running in the 
last ten rounds looks as though the sub- 
ject would be a long time recalling all the 
32 words perfectly, if he ever could. The 
authors appear not to give the corre- 
sponding chart for the later developed 
theory of incomplete learning. 

Unfortunately T do not understand the 
references to Kepler on pages 335t. His 
first and second laws apply to each planet 
relative to the sun and the third to every 
pair of planets. If the suppositions stated 
as the background of their mathematical 
theories have been thus establishe 


\ d by 
somebody from the observations of psy- 


chologists, that somebody would be 
Kepler and the authors would the 


the 
n be 
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playing the role of Newton. But I gather 
that they are casting themselves in the 
role of Kepler, and that I do not under- 
stand for the simple reason that I do not 
see how they are going to prove their 
suppositions to be laws in the sense that 
he demonstrated his Furthermore I do 
not believe that they expect to. 

All of this or any other comment can- 
not dim the excellence of their mathe- 
matical developments which are now 
available for any application for which 
they may be useful, whether psychologi- 
cal or other, as Estes remar KS. 


SE 


Counseling Without a 
Theory 


Robert Callis, Paul C. Pol- 


mantier, and Edward C. 
Roeber 


A Casebook of Counseling 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1955, Pp. ix + 352. $5.00. 


By Joux W. Gustan 
University of Maryland 


HE AUTHORS developed this book 
because they felt that “.. .to 
study counseling we must con- 
sider what actually happens in counseling 
through verbatim recordings of inter- 
views, not what the counselor reports, or 
remembers.” Further the “This 
Casebook of Counseling has been de- 
veloped as a means of studying counseling 
theory as it relates to actual practice in 
an educational setting." They add that 
their book represents no single sys- 
tematic position but draws upon diverse 
formulations. 
The profe 
relations 


say: 


ons that deal with human 
have for some time been con- 
cerned with the problem of bridging the 
gap between didactic training and actual 
performance, Too often students who 
have excelled in the former prove to be 
inept in the latter, Psychoanaly: 
universally 
erally hay 


s almost 
and psychiatry quite gen- 
"€ resorted to both the analysis 
of the student and his carrying of control 
cases under close Supervision. In either 
case the object is to acquaint the student 
with the raw data of his field, 


Carl Rogers is commonly credited with 
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introducing the use of verbatim reports 
of actual interviews as a training device. 
Since then others (E. S. Bordin, W. U. 
Snyder) have made some use of the same 
approach. Today it is a rare counseling 
center that does not use electrical 
recording of cases as a training device. 

Rogers used such a verbatim report to 
illustrate salient features of his theory 
and method. Its use proved to be an ex- 
ceptionally compelling device. The 
reviewer believes that the present volume 
is the first developed without specific 
reference to any single theoretical posi- 
tion. Such catholicity is interesting in 
view of the authors’ stated purpose of 
bridging the gap between theory and 
practice. 

Following an introductory chapter de- 
scribing the rationale, the method of 
developing and selecting the cases, anda 
brief description of these, the cases them- 
selves are presented. Interspersed 
throughout cach there are comments 
emphasizing presumably pertinent and 
important points. Other case histories 
and psychometric data are presented in 
the chronological sequence in which they 
became available to the counselors. The 
counselors’ notes follow each interview. 

The five cases represent a variety of 
problems, some variability in ages of 
clients, different numbers of interviews, 
and various levels of training on the 
part of the counselors. The cases were 
edited to eliminate purportedly ex- 
traneous materials. The format of the 
book is excellent as are all books in this 
publisher's series, and other technical 
details of publication are quite satis- 
factory. 

Despite the probable usefuln of 
the book to advanced students, this re- 
viewer belie that it presents certain 
difficulties which it does not solve. ‘The 
first and most critical difficulty relates to 
the authors’ goal of bridging the gap 
between theory and practice. Since the 
authors say that they chose not to repre- 


sent any single systematic position, one 
wonders which theory the student will 
use to anchor that end of his bridge. 
The assumption seems to have been made 
that the presentation of raw data js 
sufficient, that any theory at all will be 
exemplified in the cases. The work of 
F. E. Fiedler might be taken to support 
this position 


unless one also recalls 


Fiedler’s comments about variation. in 


training and experience and its effects on 
therapy. As it stands, the assumption 
must remain in considerable doubt. 
Related to this is a second difliculty. 
There are comments interspersed 
throughout the cases. The comments are 
considerably more sparse than would 
seem required if the purpose of the book 
is to draw out theoretical issues from 


case data. These comments also tend to 
be superficial and relate more often to 
points of technique than to theory. Here 
is an example: “The counselor misinter- 
preted the client's remarks and thereby 
passed up an opportunity to discuss the 
client's feelings." A much 
factory form of annotation is contained 
in E. S. Bordin's Psychological Counseling 
(1955). 

The editing itseli presents another 
difficulty. There is alw 
repetition, of apparently — extraneous 
material. Yet, in the case of John Battle, 
the entire ninth interview is omitted 
because “... the interview wi ather 
unproductive.” The reviewer is 
aware of any generally accepted criterion 
lor judging whether an interview is 
productive or not. Even if such a criterion 
were available, there remains the question 
as to whether students should not also be 
exposed to one of the realities of coun- 
seling, the unproductive interview, 

Finally one may note that the dis- 
on does not capitalize the varia- 
ty among the counselors with respect 
to training and experience. The authors 
are to be commended for the inclusion 
of typical interviews rather than only 
outstandingly successful ones, but, for 
teaching purposes, it would be interesting 
to have the comments related to differ- 


among counselors as well as among 
clients, 


more satis- 


s a problem of 


Despite these shortcomings the book 
should be useful in counselor. training. 
It will require of the instructors using it 
an unusual degree of sagacity if it is to 
accomplish its major purpose: bridging 
the gap between theory and practice. 
The student will also have to be alert in 
order to keep the broader issues before 
him and to relate what he reads to his 
studies in Personality theory. When all is 
uid, there remains, however, a question 
as to whether this particular kind of 
book is the most efficient and productive 
Way 10 accomplish the admittedly im- 
portant task at hand. 


Psychoanalytic Biography 


Phyllis Greenacre 


Swift and Carroll: A Psychoanalytic Study of Two Lives 
New York: International Universities Press, 1955. Pp. 306. $5.00. 


By FREDERICK WYATT 
University of Michigan 


ACRE's biographical 
study of Jonathan Swift and 

Lewis Carroll raises again in the 

mind of the critical reader a familiar 
problem. It is the problem of psycho- 
analytic biography, a psychological as 
well as literary genre, of which this book 
is the newest, and in many ways, a very 
characteristic instance. Pathographie: 
have always held a special position in 
psychoanalytic writing. At some distance 
from the clinical focus of psychoanalysis, 
they have nevertheless often represented 
its scope to the general public. Psycho- 
analytic biographies thus have had the 
paradoxical task of making a showing for 
psychoanalysis away from its natural 
sources, with one foot in an area for which 
psychoanalysis has no warrant. One 
would think that the writers of these 
studies would quickly have become con- 
scious of the methodological problems 
which they had to face. So far as I know, 
however, no attempt has yet been made 
to consider systematically that revision 
which becomes necessary when the clini- 
cal method of psychoanalysis is applied 
both to the reconstruction of past events 
and to the expressive modalities of art. 
As do most other studies of this kind, 
Dr. Greenacre’s book proceeds according 
to a method which is not argued but 
taken for granted, The question must 
therefore be asked, how clinical inter- 
pretation —which is after all the method 
of immediateness par excellence—can be 
applied to events which usually lie far in 
the past. The data that refer to these 
events never link the observer directly to 
his subject. This limitation does, of 
course, hold true for historical 
writing. One could not claim, however, 
that psychoana tic biographers have 
learned much from the sifting of evidence, 
nor from the sense for style and circum- 
and from the awareness of its 
that characterize the older 


most 


stances, 


limitations, 
Biographical studies, like all 


science. 1 
rely on an interpretation 


other history, 
of events which, as chance we wld have it, 


were recorded by somebody somehow 
sometime. In Greenacre's, as in other 
psychoanalytic pathographies, the em- 
phasis, however, is not on the manifest 
appearance of things, but on the uncon- 
scious tendencies which may be inferred 
Írom them. Artistic productions are given 
a status equal or superior to that of 
records. In fact, when they are explicit 
enough, they are taken as records of self- 
realization and self-expression. In the 
purview of interpretation they are simply 
instances of fantasies in which the themes 
of the artist’s life, his needs and anxieties, 
and his ways of coping with them are 
rendered over and over again in manifold 
variations. 

All these data together are then, in 
psychoanalytic biography, treated in the 
same way as are the thoughts and feelings 
put forth in a therapeutic session. Yet 
the difference between the materials is 
so obvious and so profound that it is hard 
to understand how it could have been 
overlooked. The interaction between pa- 
tient and therapist enables us to con- 
struct past events and periods which the 
patient does not remember any more. 
The therapeutic situation continuously 
transcends itself: relationships and mean- 
ings, as the therapist proposes them, are 
modified and expanded in the light of the 
response which they evoke in the patient. 
The peculiar problem of psychoanalytic 
biography is then how to compensate for 
the absence of the continuous associative 


context of psychotherapy, focused and 
sharpened by the transference. To what 
extent, we may ask, can the formalized 
fantasies of literature substitute for the 
seli-corrective function of therapy? We 
s and 
the ordinary ingenuous ones are really 
alike. Certainly they belong to entirely 
diff 
fantasies of literature must indubitably 
have been affected by the formal aims of 
art which could not but obscure their 


cannot be sure that these fanta 


nt associative continuities; and the 


original subjective significance. 


Tie CRUX of psychoanalytic biogra- 
phy evidently lies in the problem of con- 
struction. In her only methodological 
comment, Dr. Greenacre argues that the 
past events of childhood can be “recon- 
structed from known characteristics, 
problems and repetitive actions sup- 
ported by the memory traces which re- 
main in so many disguised forms,” and 
claims “that the experienced psycho- 
analyst knows just as definitely as the 
internist observing later sequellae of tu- 
berculosis or poliomyelitis that the de- 
formity is the result of specific acts upon 
the young organism” (p. 107). We are 
less cautious, she says, in speculating 
about the effects of known experience 
than about their infantile causes, because 
of our respect for factual data, which 
may, nevertheless, be “misremembered 
and subjectively distorted.” 

Freud has asserted that what is usually 
called interpretation in therapy is really 
a reconstruction of the past. He savs in 
his Constructions in Analysi: “Only the 
further course of the ana enables us 
to decide upon the correctness or useless- 
ness of our constructions. We do not pre- 
tend that an individual construction js 
anything more than a conjecture which 
awaits examination, confirmation, or re- 
jection.” Dr. Greenacre's reconstructions 
deal with events which presumably befell 
the two subjects of her study—Swilt and 
Carroll—although they are nowhere re- 
corded, The problem lies, however, not 
in the logical quality of these reconstruc- 
tions, which are no different from those 
of so many primal scenes in therapy, but 
in the evidence for them which in therapy 
would gradually accrue only from the 
interplay of patient's response and thera- 
pists reconstruction, Unwittingly Dr, 
Greenacre has involved herself in a cireu- 
lar argument. For the “known charac- 
teristics, problems and repetitive actions” 
from which her reconstructions de ve are 
by necessity the “factual data” of which 
she speaks so disparagingly: published 
writings on the one hand, and biographi- 
cal reports on the other. The latter are 
undoubtedly misremembered and subjec- 
tively distorted. The trouble, however is 
that these distortions are due not jist: te 


one, but to a multitude of anonymous 
transierences, The question remains: ker 
can there be so much assurance about 
reconstruction without the selí-correc- 
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tions for which the ongoing process of 
therapy provides? Dr. Greenacre’s ofi- 
hand comparison between the sequellae 
of tuberculosis (a relatively simple cause- 
and-effect relationship) and the subtle 
complexity of forces impinging upon the 
ever-changing constellations of growth is 
certainly specious. 

To salvage reconstruction under these 
Circumstances, the assumption of rigid 
genetic sequences becomes necessary: 
events of one kind in early childhood 
regularly lead to consequences of another 
specified kind later on in life. Thus, the 
most abiding and most dubious argu- 
ments in Dr. Greenacre’s book are based 
on retroactive reasoning: since he showed 
this symptom (or conduct, or fantasy) 
later on, he must have been exposed to 
that traumatic (or seductive, or restric- 
tive) experience early in life. Yet there 
is no indication anywhere that our knowl- 
edge has become so detailed and so sure 
as to afford us genetic sequences beyond 
mere trends and general schemata. As- 
Pirations of this kind invariably omit— 
all protestation to the contrary notwith- 
Standing—the endless potential of envi- 
ronmental impositions which, themselves 
unpredictable, would make the indi- 
vidual's conduct unpredictable even if in 
his indigenous psychological roots he 
Were as neat as is here presumed. 


D. Gr ACRE'S constructions 


about Swift's childhood provide a good 
example. The adult Swift was preoccu- 
pied with cleanliness and filth as both his 
conduct and writings show, and he ex- 
pressed in many different ways his revul- 
sion toward the female body as something 
especially prone to be unclean. Dr. Green- 
acre stipulates, therefore, a series of 
events which must have taken place in 
Swift's childhood in order to account for 
his Symptoms in terms of general theory, 
and in terms of certain specific character 
developments which she professes to 
recognize in both Swift and Carroll. 
Reviewing her argument, one will 
readily agree that Swift’s later disorder 
very likely had its origin in the conditions 
of his early childhood, That these condi- 
tions must have been of special signifi- 
cance during the period when such a 
highly charged adaptive task as toilet 
training usually has to be accomplished, 
is likely too, though with some ifs and 
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PHYLLIS GREENACRE 


buts. How the nursemaid with whom he 
spent these years treated Swift, and how 
the baby which she allegedly bore during 
that time affected him, are simply not 
known. Speculations about these events 
as Dr. Greenacre proposes them cannot 
be checked against the patient's reaction 
or any other evidence. They could always 
be replaced by another set of deductions 
equally plausible and equally indefensi- 
ble. In short, they are artifacts, not con- 
structions in Freud's sense. 

Apart from its retroactive logic, Dr. 
Greenacre's argument here has some in- 
ternal inconsistencies. She says, for in- 
stance, that Swift's distorted notion of 
sexual identities and roles cannot be 
straightened out because he missed the 
"greater ease and familiarity with girls 
and women which most boys experience 
in their family relationships" (p. 87). 
That such familiarity has not always the 
same salubrious effect is shown in Dr. 
Greenacre's essay on Carroll. Familiarity 
with a considerable number of sister sib- 
lings and their appearance on the scene 
amid the excitement of childbirth are 
held responsible there for an even more 
deep-rooted disturbance than that which 
beset Swift. The interpretative pattern- 
ing of Carroll's life is altogether more 
consistent and plausible, partly because 
more reliable information about him js 
available; perhaps also because the au- 
thor is more in sympathy with his per- 
sonality, while she is rather put out with 
Swift’s disposition. The question thus 


remains open—and it becomes doubly 
paradoxical in the face of all the 
bound deduction—why 
which had evervthing S 


hide- 
an environment 
wift missed should 


have done so much harm to Carroll. His 
handicap consisted only in being the 
first-born boy among a large number of 
children. 

According to Dr. Greenacre, both Swift 
and Carroll show a character structure 
which she observed in patients with prob- 
lems of fetichism and transvestitism. She 
is aware that nothing is known in either 
man about any compulsive need to dress 
in a special costume. She speaks therefore 
of the “negative” of perversion. But were 
not many of these deductions made 
merely because the biographical data and 
fantasy productions of Swift and Carroll 
resemble those of Dr. Gree 
Has she not inferred crucial traumatic 
events in the childhoods of both writers, 
fitting the reconstructions to accord with 
the therapy of actual present-day pa- 
tients? If the avowed similarity of char- 
acter structure amounts in the end to no 
more than a “negative,” little is left but 
the suspicion that a great deal of stub- 
born effort has been spent on the wrong 
idea. Either the problem which Dr. 
Greenacre wished to demonstrate in 
Swift and Carroll does not exist at all, or 
it was apprehended in the wrong concep- 
tual places and should have been formu- 
lated differently to begin with, 


acre’s cases? 


Dons; from their central hypothesis, 
however, these two studies are by no 
means unproductive. Dr. Greenacre suc- 
ceeded to a considerable extent in estab- 
lishing consistent, plausible patterns for 
the lives of these two extraordinarily 
gifted and eccentric men. For that pur- 
pose her most vexing reconstructions are 
neither necessary nor helpful. Her argu- 
ment would profit from their absence, but 
even their presence cannot detract from 
a host of shrewd and sensitive observa- 
tions about the convergence of life and 
fantasy. Clinical acumen is Dr. Green- 
acre’s long suit. Even if the clinical 
method miscarried on this occasion in its 
own peculiar way, as other methods do 
in theirs, it would be unfair to make too 
much of this matter, in the meantime 
overlooking the integrative grasp and 
understanding that the clinical method 
can bring to its subject. 

The specific contributions of this book 
would, however, have come out much 
better had it been better organized. The 
argument frequently meanders among 


points of uncertain significance, shifting 
from one to another without warning, 
and surprising the reader with conclu- 
sions for which he remembers no premi- 
ses, while at another point the premises 
are needlessly repeated. A proposition 
often begins, evenly enough, with an “it 
might seem possible,” but without fur- 
ther substantiation it suddenly rises to 
to the level of “we are justified in con- 
cluding.” If a certain conjecture “is not 
out of harmony with the peculiar facts 
of Swift's life," it seems to follow that 
the idea must then be so much iz har- 
mony with them that it needs no further 
qualification. In short, the problem is 
not that there is no use for psychoanalysis 
in literary biography; on the contrary, 
Dr. Greenacre, like others before, has 
realized some of its potential. Indeed 
clinical method need do no more than 
maintain its own basic rules while it 
adapts itself to new prospects. The 
fundamentals remain the same. No 
interpretation is undertaken in therapy 
(at least in principle) unless enough is 
known about the problem under scrutiny, 
nor unless the one who does the inter- 
preting is fairly certain that he will not 
confuse his own ideas with those he 
seeks to understand. If these rules were 
to be upheld when psychoanalysis is 
applied to literature, the details of a 
methodology would still have to be 
worked out, but the whole enterprise 


would be off to a good start. 


(My gratitude is due to Dr. Deborah 


Bacon and Dr. Arthur Eastman for consul- 
tation on the literary history of Carroll and 


Swift.) 


e«— 


Biography is by nature the most universally 


profitable, universally pleasant of all things; es- 
peciall y biography of distinguished individuals. 
g —Tuomas CARLYLE 
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The Disorders of Security 


Joseph W. Eaton and Robert J. 
Weil 

Culture and Mental Disorders: 
A Comparative Study of the 
Hutterites and Other Popu- 
lations 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. 

Pp. 254. $4.00. 


By F. J. KALLMANN AND 
BERNARD ROTH 


New York State Psychiatric Institute 


N AN ERA of overproduction of semi- 
popular verbiage on the phenomena 
of mental health and mental illness 

in human societies, this report by a team 
of sociologically oriented demographers 
—a social psychologist and a psychiatrist 
—is a pleasant surprise. From the stand- 
point of statistical documentation, the 
raw data on an anabaptist Western sect 
are presented plainly and with due re- 
spect for scientific procedures. At the 
same time, the book has a novelistic 
coloring and is as absorbing as the group 
of unusual people to whom it is dedicated 
and devoted, the Hutterites. 

The American descendants of 
founders of this sect, which originated in 
Switzerland and Bohemia in 1528, live in 
ninety-three self-contained settlements, 
bound together by distinctive ethnic 
characteristics, social customs, and cul- 
tural traditions. They form an autono- 
mous miniature society (isolate), dis- 
tinguished by a patriarchal system of 
political dependence and economic com- 
munism, by religious enforcement of 
endogamy (in-group mating) and philo- 
progenitiveness, and by rigid emphasis 
on kinship ties in all social relations. 
That the reproductive performance of 
this — ethnographically — ‘nonprimitive’ 
society has been quite unique among 
modern Western populations is demon- 
strated by a median of 9 children per 
family and by an increase from 443 to 
8,542 persons between 1880 and 1950 
(2). 

Of course, the repeated characteriza- 
tion of the Hutterite social tem as 
“not primitive in the ethnographic sense” 
remains somehow on the side of euphe- 
The detached 


the 


mistic understatement. 


indirectness of this formulation does not 
mean that the social and educational 
standards of the given society are not 
both very simple and clearly anachro- 
nous. In fact, it is subtle euphemisms of 
this kind which give the book a novelized 
tinge despite its adherence to scientific 
principles. Factual evidence which might 
classify certain aspects of this outmoded 
‘security-by-force plan’ as undesirable 
from the standpoint of modern psychol- 
ogy is presented as skillfully as the clues 
in a good detective story. 

With a crude birth rate of 45.9 per 
1,000 individuals, the population of the 
Hutterites is apt to remain young. Ap- 
proximately one-half of them are under 
15 years of age, and less than 3% are over 
age 65. Following baptism at age 19, 
nearly everyone marries and has chil- 
dren. The age-specific fertility rate is 
391.1 per 1,000 women in the age group 
30-34. There are almost no social factors 
which interfere with procreation after 
marriage. At present fertility rates, the 
sect will double its size every 16 years, 
provided that population losses through 
emigration (defection) can forever be 
kept to a minimum by disciplinary 
devices. : 

For the time being, defection is 
thwarted by a system of prohibitive 
measures, the crudity of which can be 
inferred only from a number of implica- 
tive descriptions. It is stated, for instance, 
that Hutterites leave school on their 
fifteenth birthday. According to the same 
principle, marital ties are never broken; 
members of the sect spend their entire 
life within the same group; no wages are 
paid; and only women can retire from 
"regular community chores" at the age 
of 45. Equally pertinent would seem to 
be the fact that new settlements are 
formed at a rate which keeps the typical 
colony size around 100 individuals, 


I PSYCHOLOGICAL benefits ascribed 
to the simple life of the Hutterite people 
in some earlier reports had been 


UT T as pro- 
digious as their propagative accomplish- 
ments. Freedom from conflict and com- 
petitive pressure was claimed. to have 
been sufficient to confer on this popul 

tion an almost eec 


mental health 


paradisiacal 
without crime, 


level of 
without 
discontentment, and with virtual immu 
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nity from mental disorders. Actually, it 
was the Hutterite reputation for possess 
ing an extraordinary degree of ‘peace of 
mind’ that was the starting point for the 
present study. If for no other reason, the 
refutal of such a Utopian blueprint for 
mental health would have justified this 
painstaking investigation. 


Instead of discovering a culture-specific 
antidote for mental illness, the authors 
obtained corroborative evidence for the 
tendency of all types of mental disorder 
“to occur with regularity in a social order 
so secure and stable as that of the Hutter- 
ite population.” Thus, they confirmed 
what had been “amply demonstrated by 
trained observers,” namely, that “the 
mental disorders known to Western psy- 
chiatry do occur among primitive peoples 
throughout the world, despite differences 
in incidence and symptomatology” (1). 
Primitive cultures may be able “to mask 
latent delusional thinking” (1) or, as the 
authors broadly formulate their working 
hypothesis, cultural and social variables 
may be expected “to affect mental dis- 
orders.” Evidently, however, there is no 
social order that is truly ‘perfect.’ Nor 
does any social system exist which does 
not produce some individuals *predis- 
posed to mental breakdown, no matter 
how protective and well integrated it 
may be." In etiologic terms—that 
from the standpoint of human genetics 
—this conclusion is this study's most 
important observation. 


I. ADDITION, the authors have been 


credited with the distinction of having 
found “the highest frequency of manic- 
depressive psychosis so far recorded for 
any population" (5). While the usual 
general population rates do not tend to 
exceed 0.4%, the Hutterite rate has been 
estimated at 0.46% for the total popula- 
tion, and at 0.93%, 


for all persons over 
age 15. 


This excess in the incidence of 
cyclic psychoses (including involutional 
depressions) is said to be bal 
exceptionally low Schizophrenia rate 
(0.21%, for Persons over age 15, instead 
of an expected rate of 0.85%). Neither 
of the two theories offered, however, is a 
readily acceptable explanation of the 
apparently reversed distribution of the 
major psychoses among the Hutterite 
people. At least, it would 


anced by an 


not seem 
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appropriate to ascribe the observed re- 
versal to an unusual degree of cohesive- 
ness in the Hutterite way of life or to its 
conduciveness to the formation of guilt 
feelings, so long as there are possible in- 
consistencies either in the adequacy of 
ascertainment or in the system of diag- 
nostic classifications used (3). 

Similar classificatory difficulties may 
account for some of the other statistical 
discrepancies peculiar to the occurrence 
of mental deviations in the Hutterites. 


WEIL (left), A HUTTERITE, AND Eaton 


Unquestionably, for instance, the esti- 
mate of their mental deficiency rate is 
low (0.6%). It certainly is lower than the 
rates for most of the other populations 
studied (4) and even is below the general 
expectancy based on the statistical dis- 
tribution of IQ scores (6). It would be 
too much to say, however, that such a 
finding is completely unexpected or an 
obvious social blessing. One should not 
forget, after all, that this is a society 
where medium and severe cases of mental 
deficiency have been found to constitute 
70% of all persons classified as defective, 
while an eighth-grade education is con- 
sidered optimal for those not classified 
as such. 

Although some of the inferences drawn 
from these carefully collected data on a 
sectarian isolate are not entirely flawless 
for the purpose of a realistic mental 
health program, there is no doubt that 
the book as a whole is a valuable docu- 
ment, both demographically and socio- 
logically. It makes extremely interesting 
reading. From the standpoint of social 
psychologv, the value of the study lies 
in the confirmation of the authors’ work- 


is that cultural variables 
change the symptoms rather than the 
etiological background factors of mental 
illness. From a methodological point of 
view, the authors deserve full credit for 
the sympathetic sincerity of their ap- 
proach to intricate psychogenetic prob- 
lems of their human subiects. 


ing hypothes 
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Development: A New 
Theory 


Alfred L. Baldwin 


Behavior and Development in 
Children 
New York: Dryden Press, 1955. 
Pp. xviii + 619, $6.25. 


By Bovp R, MCCANDLESS 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station 


HE BOOK itself, as a publisher's 

Production, is handsome indeed, 

both externally and internally. 
Apparently both good taste and loving 
care have gone into its design and its 
editing. The reviewer recalls only onc 
misprint, a comma where there should 
be none. A defect is that tables, illustra- 
lions, and charts have not always been 
placed as conveniently as they might 


have been, could 


lor sometimes they 
have been inserted on the same page as 
the bulk of the discussion concerning 
them and were not. But this is not a 
major matter. A somewhat more serious 
flaw is the scattering of tables and graphs 
Which of themselves are not easily in- 


a 


telligible. Yet such murkiness is more 
the exception than the rule and char- 
acterizes the carlier rather than the later 
chapters. 

In content and purpose the book is a 
radical departure from the conventional 
book on child psychology or text on 
development. Although a textbook, it is 
minimally concerned with presenting the 
vast amount of normative data that 
have been gathered with reference to 
childhood, and the manifold empirical 
studies that are not strictly experimental, 
as well as the more rigorously controlled 
experiments. Such data here give place 
to the construction of "a theoretical 
framework which can be of help in 
predicting how children behave and how 
they develop" (p. v). Baldwin believes 
his book "attempts to capitalize upon 
the student's common-sense knowledge 
of human behavior...tries to sensitize 
the student to the richness of everyday 
life... is, in a sense, anecdotal. At the 
same time, however, it draws upon 
experimental evidence to establish rela- 
tionships” (p. vi). He wishes also “to 
instill in the student a skepticism toward, 
as well as a respect for, current scientific 
theories and his everyday observations” 
(p. vi). 

Not since Kurt Lewin (e.g., 1935) has 
such a task been conscientiously and in- 
clusively attempted, although recently 
Jersild (1954) has attempted a systematic 
ordering for sections of the child re- 
search material. Baldwin does not make 
(nor, in the reviewer's eyes, does he 
need to make) any apology for his pur- 
poseful selection of research or for his 
omission of much standard material. A 
large proportion of his research. sum- 
maries are from the works of Lewin and 
his students, from Piaget, or from Bald- 
win's and his co-workers’ own Fels 
studies of parent behavior. From these 
sources, too, the reviewer assumes, 
springs the broad outline of. Baldwin's 
theory of childhood and development. 


Bass distinguishes between these 
postulating, on the one 
of childhood which is 
ooking at the present,” 
a theory of development 
looking to the past” 
preoccupied with 


two phases, 
hand, a theory 
“the result of | 
and on the other 
which “results from 
(p. 13). He is more 


ahistorical theorizing than with the 
historical variety, although the history 
of the organism is of concern to him as 
well. He states, for instance, that “it is 
possible to build an adequate theory of 
behavior without going outside the 
present” (p. 14), although he adds that 
“in a complete explanation both histori- 
cal and systematic causes play necessary 
roles” (p. 14). i 

Baldwin faces the theoretical dilemma 
squarely. Speaking of theories about 
specific phenomena as contrasted to 
broadly inclusive theories, he states, 
“Each has its assets and each has its 
liabilities. The broad theory may never 
become specific; the narrow theory may 
concentrate more and more effort on a 
better explanation of insignificant be- 
havior. Probably the choice between the 
two depends more upon the personality 
of the scientist than upon the require- 
ments of the subject matter" (pp. 583 f.). 

So the author makes a decisive choice 
of the ‘all-encompassing’ route and 
suffers from the difficulties which beset 
anyone who travels this road, but he also 
merits respect for his efforts. He believes, 
however, that his theory is close to a 
"general behavior theory" which he 
describes as more similar to Sears (e.g. 
Dollard, Doob et al., 1939) and Whiting 
and Child (1953) than to Spence-Hull 
or Dollard and Miller (1950). As a 
matter of fact, Spence and Dollard and 
Miller are not mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy, although there is a full chapter 
on Personality Development According to 
General. Behavior Theory. On the other 
side of the coin, neither Hebb (1949) 
nor Harry Stack Sullivan (e.g., 1953) 
is mentioned bibliographically, despite 
the many common elements Baldwin's 
theorizing has with theirs. 

Baldwin’s theory is not a rigorous 
one nor a hypothetico-deductive one. 
At best he has produced a schematic 
pattern designed to facilitate thinking 
about child and adult behavior. He is 
particularly effective in his discussions of 
the phenomena of cognition and cogni- 
tive learning and in his attempts to 
order them. He proposes many testable 
and ingenious hypotheses. On the other 
hand, he has proliferated his concepts, 
redefining certain traditional concepts 
almost idiosyncratically, and he has 
failed to interrelate his theoretical con- 
cepts rigorously. Throughout the book, 


ALFRED L. BALDWIN 


his greatest weaknesses besides those 
just mentioned are, in the reviewer's 
opinion, these: (a) his partial neglect of 
the period of infancy (his theorizing is 
weak in the pre- and nonverbal areas); 
(b) his stress on cognition, his GAA- 
playing of drive and emotion; (c) his 
acceptance of maturation in the sense of 
‘unfolding, while he adopts a limited 
‘naive behaviorist-associationist’ defini- 
tion of learning. For instance, he sav: 
“there are still effects of experience that 
are difficult to include under learning. 
For example, one hypothesis that is cur- 
rently being intensively studied is that 
the loving care of the young infant is 
important for his developing a love for 
people, a sense of trust, and optimism. 
He is not necessarily being taught to be 
optimistic by being loved" (p. 374). Tt 
seems clear to the reviewer that complex 
social and personality phenomena must 
of necessity be excluded from learning, as 
Baldwin has excluded them, when learn- 
ing is defined in terms of Watsonianism: 
but that with a more modern approach, 
such as Dollard and Miller's (1950). 
theoretical ordering of such phenanesg 
in learning terms may be possible i 
as profitable. 


as well 


His theory includes the following basic 
concepts (the reviewer's selection of 
‘basic’). 


(V) Tnstigations (adequate stimuli) 


(2) The psychological world (the poten 
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tially or actually available repertoire of 
adequate stimuli and their interrelation- 
ships). 

(3) Needs. Baldwin's needs are re- 
sponse-defined and his use of the term 
resembles the behaviorist use of ‘habit’ 
in many respects. However, Baldwin's 
needs do have a ‘sensitizing’ function or 
Character (increase of susceptibility to 
certain instigations) which is roughly 
equivalent to the ‘energizing’ function of 
drive or motivation in the conventional 
sense (e.g, Melton, 1950). Baldwin's 
needs are also directive (they orient the 
individual in the direction of one rather 
than another set of goal-directed re- 
sponses, they have associative proper- 
ties). Only by implication does Baldwin 
incorporate the third, or selective, func- 
tion traditionally adhering to needs or 
drives (what responses get established 
with reference to what needs?), although 
he apparently puts at least considerable 
responsibility on need reduction as a 
reinforcer. His needs seem to have much 
in common with traits (he has needs for 
conformity, for sympathy, for competi- 
tion and aggression). To him attitudes 
are a special class of needs (with refer- 
ence to people), and he distinguishes 
between general and specific needs. The 
former have a broad, the latter a rela- 
tively narrow, class of goals. 

(4) Motives. These are "wishes" in- 
stigated by needs and are directive in 
function. 

(5) Attempts. These are responses, 
usually of considerable complexity, with 
cognitive aspects being dealt with espe- 
cially fully by Baldwin. 

(6) Cognition. This is the person’s 
‘symbolic ordering’ of the five concepts 
above. 

Let us turn now to the practical 
uses of the book. Baldwin believes that 
"Students will understand children 
better and remember more of what they 
learn about children if they try to explain 
child behavior rather than merely to 
describe it” (p. vi). Thus his book is not 
in competition with more standard 
texts, for he endeavors to present a 
method of looking 


; at and thinking about 
children, 


ren, to the partial exclusion of 
descriptive material about them. 


In a 
sense, he treats of ‘how to think 


A $ about 
children’ where the more conventional 


texts, portray ‘what children are like.’ 
The text appears to be intended to be 
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self-sufficient. No preliminary knowledge 
of psychology, general or child, seems to 
be assumed, nor apparently is it the 
intent that this volume form the body of 
a first course with other courses to follow. 
The book is not simple. Juniors and 
seniors would have to sweat over it, 
but, with the lubrication of some pers- 
piration, it is all quite comprehensible. 
The moderately traditional child psy- 
chologist or developmentalist using the 
book as a text will probably feel the 
need to fill in with content of the con- 
ventional sort by lecture and supple- 
mentary rcading. 

All in all, the book is refreshing, irri- 
tating in spots, ambitiously conceived 
and, in spite of faults, a constructive 
addition to the field of child psychology. 
Professor Baldwin must be credited with 
having made a creative effort of a badly 
needed sort. The book reflects clearly 
the theoretical lacunae between the 
cognitivists and Gestalters on the one 
hand (with Baldwin included in this 
group) and behaviorists and learning 
theorists on the other. These lacunae 
(and conflicts) reflect the lack of re- 
search information in the areas of verbal 
and symbolic behavior, verbal mediation, 
and secondary reinforcement. There are 
many bright and competent people 
trying to produce order in this area of 
near-Stygian darkness. Some confusions, 
head-on collisions, and disagreements are 
inevitable. 


Child Development 


Louis P. Thorpe 


Child Psychology and Develop- 
ment (2nd Ed.) 
New York: Ronald Press, 1955. Pp. 
v + 709. $6.00. 


By CHARLES D. Smock 


Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


HE SECOND edition of Child Psy- 
i | chology and Development is in- 

tended as an undergraduate text 
for the course in child psychology or child 
development in departments of psy- 
chology, education, or home economics. 
The author has presented what he be- 
lieves are the essential concepts, research 
and interpretations of findings related to 
the physical and psychological develop- 


ment of children. Considerable attention 
is devoted to the influence of environ- 
mental agencies (e.g., home, school, 
community) on the adjustment and 
mental health of the child. The content 
of several chapters from the earlier edi- 
tion has been reorganized and three new 
chapters have been added: Psychosexual 
Development, School and the Learning 
Process, and Characteristics of Exceptional 
Children. The discussions are heavily 
documented with quotations from sec- 
ondary and original sources. 

The reorganization of the content and 
additional material have resulted in more 
extensive coverage of some aspects of 
child development, but several factors 
will limit its use by many instructors in 
undergraduate courses on child develop- 
ment. The book is long and repetitious; 
the organization of the content is not 
conducive to a clear presentation of the 
various aspects of child development nor 
of the more specific areas of inquiry. 
Many instructors may find the book more 
useful as a reference on selected topics 
for advanced undergraduate students 
than as a regular class text. 

The organization and content reflect 
predominantly a strong pragmatic-appli- 
cation orientation. The author's attempt 
to present “the essential concepts and 
findings" of child development, together 
with the interpretations necessary to 
achieve the more "practical" goal, in a 
single text is a worthy goal; yet, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, this volume does 
not accomplish that objective, The re- 
search cited is, in many cases, too selec- 
tive. Many instances of overgeneraliza- 
tion are evident. The treatment of 
theories is too brief and superficial. The 
areas of learning and socialization es- 
pecially need more extended. systematic 
treatment. 


The best portions of the book are those 
dealing with Mental Hygiene, Social Edu- 
cation of the Child, School and the Learn- 
ing Process, and Psychosexual Develop- 
ment. These chapters contain many 
practical and helpful suggestions for 
Persons concerned with guiding the 
psychological development of children. 
The chapters on Characteristics of Ex- 
ceplional Children and Evaluation of 
Child Development, as well as the wealth 
of citations throughout. the text, should 
be useful sources of reference for many 
instructors and students alike. 


"-—— 


Beginners’ Methodology 


Clarence W. Brown and Edwin 
E. Ghiselli 


Scientific Method in Psychology 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
Pp. 369. $6.00. 


By Conrap G. MUELLER 


Columbia. University 


T MIGHT be said that this book is a 
sign of the times. Psychology has, 
as part of its pattern of self-con- 

sciousness as a science, done a lot of 
talking about, and has been sensitized 
to, the problems of scientific method. 
While the last quarter century has seen 
many over-reactions to methodological 
problems (the wave of articles on oper- 
ationism, the many interpretations and 


reinterpretations of Bridgman's message 


for psychology, a few exaggerated logical 
models such as the Mathematico-De- 
ductive Theory of Rote Learning, etc.), 
it is probably true that these have been 
but the big splashes in a more modest 


and steady current of interest in what 
Yet, 


we do as scientists in psychology. 
in spite of these numerous disc 
of method, psychology has consistently 
met with difficulty in practicing what it 


preached. . 
In a sense this book is a sign of both 
the interest. and the difficulty. ‘The 
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interest is attested by the existence of a 
book on methodology written by two 
psychologists and intended for psychol- 
ogy students; the level of analysis 
presented in it represents (although to an 
unnecessary degree) the difficulty of 
using rigorous analysis as opposed to 
talking about rigorous analysis. 

The Brown and Ghiselli book addresses 
itself to many of the problems that have 
been discussed by psychologists in this 
modern period of self-analysis. It con- 
siders the meaning and importance of 
such terms and phrases as measurement, 
hypotheses, theory, different kinds or 
types of measurement, the link between 
fact and theory, the role of quantita- 
tive techniques in science, some of the 
orienting assumptions in an experimental 
science, and many others. In addition, 
it treats more specific problems, such as 
the psychophysical methods. 

The book is written at a level that the 
beginning student can understand. The 
continuity of its discussion is enhanced 
by its turning to a small number of 
research areas as sources for illustrating 
many points in the discussion. For ex- 
ample, it draws many illustrations from 
color vision and automobile driving, 
particularly driving accidents. 

The authors say that they have used 
the book in mimeographed form for 
laboratory and nonlaboratory beginning 
courses in psychology, and as supple- 
mentary reading in advanced experi- 
mental courses or graduate courses in 
research methodology or design. The 
reviewer feels the book is not fair game 
for all of these groups. At the level of the 
beginning course the book can serve the 
important function of familiarizing the 
student with some of the methodological 
problems that confront psychology and 
any science, and it should stimulate him 
to think about many problems that are 
not raised by most of the other books he 
will encounter in his first-year courses. 
Tt will make him aware of a literature 
and of a set of disciplines which, if 
utilized, will help him to think critically 
about psychological research problems. 


Tus MAJOR limitation of the book is 
the level of analysis that it represents. 
Although the list of topics discussed is 
extensive, many of the treatments are 
superficial. It is for this reason that the 


book does not recommend itself for ad- 
vanced students. For example, the 
coverage of such topics as the link 
between measurement characteristics 
and the kind of statistical analysis pos- 
sible never reaches the basic issues. We 
encounter such statements as “the mean 
is a stable measure," and a “character- 
istic of the standard deviation is its 
representativeness. In computing the 
sigma the value of every score is used." 
The dependence of the “stability” of 
the mean on such things as the analytic 
form of the distribution, questions con- 
cerning the circumstances under which 
a different "representative" measure 
should be used, and other matters of this 
sort, are not explored. If our choice of a 
measure of dispersion is to be based on 
the intuitive appeal that we use the 
value of every score, it should be pointed 
out that many other measures in addition 
to the standard deviation also have this 
property. The student might well wonder 
why, if the values are so important, we 
square them instead of using the average 
deviation which deals directly with the 
magnitudes, unsquared. Obviously there 
are answers to all these questions but 
only a few of them will be found in this 
book. The discussion of the standard 
deviation as a unit of measurement, 
moreover, begs the measurement ques- 
tion, and many readers will query either 
the meaning or the correctness of the 
statement that the standard deviation 
“has proved the most useful unit of 
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measurement yet devised for evaluating 
human behavior” (p. 126). 

Admittedly Brown and Ghiselli did 
not mean this book as a text in statistics, 
yet it is exactly in such a book on 
methodology that we should be able to 
discover the basis of some of our stereo- 
typed behavior as scientists in thinking 
that we have extracted the usable 
information from a set of scores by 
giving these two favorite statistics. For 
some distributions under some circum- 
stances these quantities are all we need. 
For a host of other distributions found in 
experimental psychology and for the 
prevalent instances of measure-to-meas- 
ure dependencies, regardless of the 
distribution, we need much more infor- 
mation than these two statistics carry. 

Many other examples of this book's 
level of analysis could be given, examples 
that do not involve the use of numbers 
and statistics. We find, for instance, that 
"primary experience consists of se- 
quences, systems, totalities, and organ- 
izations of processes" (p. 71), that the 
first two of five forms of response are 
“sensory and perceptual experience” 
and “higher mental activities," (p. 190), 
that “sensory experience is distinguished 
from perceptual experience primarily in 
terms of the direction of attention of the 
Subject" (p. 190), that “observation of 
àn event means being aware oi the 
event.” No hint of the importance of 
Such procedures as definition and meas- 
urement and of the ways in which theo- 
retical terms are introduced into a 
Science are involved in such statements 
or in their surrounding material. 

It is difficult to review a book in this 
area without being heavily influenced 
by the way one would like to have seen 
the topics discussed. Other reviewers 
with different orientations will see differ- 
ent advantages and disadvantages. It is 
this reviewer's opinion that psychology 
Students, induding the first-year stu- 
dents, could easily absorb and benefit 
from a more rigorous 
methodological problems, 
will, nevertheless, fill a gap by presenting 
a discussion. and an emphasis at the 
first-ycar level where none existed before, 
It is to be hoped, by virtue of the fact 
that it is the only text of its kind avail- 
able, that this book will not fix the level 
of analysis proper for college seniors 
and for graduate students, 
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This book 


Exogamy for Clinical 
Psychology 


Arnold M. Rose (Ed.) 


Mental Health and Mental Dis- 
order: A Sociological Approach 
New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 

pany, Inc., 1055. Pp. xiv + 626. 

$6.50. 


By ANN M. GARNER 


University of Illinois College 
of Medicine 


N A publishing era surfeited with 

stenographic reports, symposia, read- 

ings, and reprints, any new collection 
of papers is somehow suspect. The Rose 
volume is another book of readings, three- 
quarters of which have already appeared 
in print elsewhere. But this collection is 
special: it provides a definition of the 
elusive, marginal field of knowledge 
where sociology, psychiatry, and psy- 
chology meet. To be sure, this is not the 
editor's claim for his book; his goal is 
rather the stimulation of interdisciplinary 
research and the orientation of students. 
The claim, and the responsibility, are the 
reviewer's. 

What makes a field of study individual 
and separate from other disciplines? 
There are at least three requirements: 
(a) a particular set of basic assumptions, 
a characteristic squint at the universe; 
(b) some data, gathered systematically 
by means of reliable methods; and (c), 
if not a formal theoretical structure, at 
least some organization and conceptual- 
ization of the data. 

If one reads Mental Health and Mental 
Disorder with these requirements in 
mind, the clear outlines of a field of study 
emerge. The characteristic assumption is 
that of the social determination of mental 
health and disorder—a popular but by 
no means universally held notion. The 
most comprehensive statement of the 
found in 


assumption is to be Marie 
Jahoda's paper, one of the few in the 
literature which seeks to deal with the 
matter of mental /ealth. The more clini- 
cally oriented papers of Erich Fromm, 
Norman Cameron, and H. S. Becker, and 
the experimentally conceived. contribu- 
tions of Bingham Dai, W. H. Sewell, and 
H. G. Gough, all make plain the impli- 


cations of focusing on the social group in 
the study of behavioral disorganization. 

The papers are rich in data and 
diverse in method, yet neither authors 
nor editor examine critically the signifi- 
cance of the data and the reliability of 
the methods. The highly sophisticated 
re-analysis of trend data by Herbert 
Goldhamer and Alexander Marshall, for 
example, is in direct contrast to the 
rather sterile and limited ecological 
studies, themselves called sharply into 
question by H. W. Dunham. Sewell's 
carefully constructed and controlled 
interview and test techniques represent 
a degree of precision in method far be- 
yond, say, H. R. Cayton’s fascinating but 
largely literary analy of problems of 
discrimination. The psy chologist misses 
references to the methodological con- 
tributions of someone like Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik; and the inclusion of one 
MMPI study does little to make him 
fecl at home. 


I. 1s in the area of organization and 
conceptual 


ation of data that the rela- 
tive immaturity of this field makes itself 
felt. For although there is a long history 
of theoretical approaches to the problem 
(T. D. Eliot) and much concern over 
future development (Dunham), still the 
data are ordered pretty much according 


to Freud, H. S. Sullivan, and G. H. Mead. 
These 


are logical theoreticians on whom 
to depend, and there are others just as 
logical, such as Lewin and Fromm, But 
this complex, interlocking field must, 
sooner or later, yield its own organiza- 
tion, its own theory. 

Marginal fields, like marginal men, 
have special problems of identity and 
selfhood. If the assumptions of this book 
hold, the self concept will evolve gradu- 
ally, in interaction with other members 
of the professional family, and with other 
peer disciplines, One cannot hurry the 
process of development, but one can hope 
that books such as this will provide op- 
portunity for further growth. There are 
few collaborative fields in which the 
human need for research and application 
is greater than in social psychiatry. 


CP SPEAKS.. 


ow MANY books does CP get to 

review and what kinds of books 

are they? It appears—now that 
American publishers know about CP and 
are sending their books along to it—that 
CP is receiving books for review at a 
little less than 400 a year, about one a 
day or a bit more, including Sunday, 
Christmas, and the Fourth of July. 
Probably there'll be one extra in 1956, 
ior authors work on 29 February. And 
this is more than CP bargained for. It 
expected a little less than 300 books a 
year. Already, alas, CP has a backlog of 
reviews and some change in policy needs 
to be made. Should CP review fewer 
books, demand shorter reviews and less 
criticism, and keep the double reviews— 
which so many persons were asking for 
before CP began—down? We shall see. 
CP must change policy but slowly and 
in response to its readers’ wishes. When 
it faces incompatibles, as it does now, it 
must remain alert and “proceed as the 
way opens"—as the Quakers say. 

Soon CP means to print an article that 

cans are not reviewing 


shows that Ame 
foreign books in psychology as much as 
foreign psychological journals review 
books in languages other than the lan- 
guage of the reviewing journal. There lies 
another problem—and another demand 
for space. 

What sort of books does CP get for 
review? Look at the chart and see. In 
1955 CP received 254 books for review, 
not counting the 60 that the Psychological 
Bulletin had left over. These we have 
divided as best we can among the 12 
categories that Psychological Abstracts 
uses, and the chart shows them by per- 
centages, and also by actual numbers, in 
rank-order from 50 books in the General 
category down to 2 in Receptive and Per- 
ceptual Processes. It looks—does it not?— 
as if the chart ran, left to right, from the 
more conversational subject matters to 
the more experimental. That makes sense 
surely. If you have a lot to say, you need 
a book to say it in. If you are busy with 
apparatus and do everything twice so as | 
to have a control, you have not the time : 
a book—nor the words, for the 
facts are generated more 
ights into behavior 


to write 
experimental 
deliberately than ins 


Bureau 


Pos 


deviations and social relations. It may 
even be that the formulation of sentences 
has positive feedback: the more you 
write the more you have to say. 

The general trend for articles ab- 
stracted in Psychological Abstracts is like 
that for books, but the two graphs cross. 
There are relatively more articles than 
books for receptive, perceptual, and 
response processes and for physiological 
psychology, and ever so many more for 
educational psychology. The numbers of 
books in industrial psychology are 
brought up because many of them are 
social, dealing with problems of labor 
and management. You can see why the 
General category is large for both articles 
and books (and larger for books than for 


articles) when reminded that it includes 
handbooks, collections, symposia, text- 
books, popularizations, systems, theories 
that are not special, history, biography, 
methods, apparatus, statistics, measure- 
ment, and professional problems. 


Te THIS number CP prints a review of 
psychoanalytic biographies of Jonathan 
Swift and Lewis Carroll. After corre- 
spondence with its-Consultant, CP asked 
the reviewer to use the book as an occa- 
sion for a discussion of the problem of 
posthumous psychoanalysis in general. 
CP means, from time to time and in this 
way, to break out into a consideration of 
one or another phase of contemporary 
psychology, not confining itself strictly 
to the limitations set by the particular 
books that happen along. 


—E.G.B. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL Books AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


CP: Percentages of the 254 books 


received by Contemporary Psychology in 1955 


arranged in rank-order for the 12 categories used by Psychological Abstracts 
The actual number of books ( = 254) is shown at each of the 12 oint: ^05 
the graph. ae 
Percentages of the 8934 abstracts of articles in Psychological Abstracts, vol 
28, 1954, for comparison with the graph for books. i ` 
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Psychological War 


Paul M. A. Linebarger 


Psychological Warfare (2nd Ed.) 
Washington: Combat Forces Press, 
1954. Pp. 318. $6.00. 


By Joss W. RILEY, Jr. 


Rutgers University 


HIS IS an extraordinarily well- 

written and readable book. The 

author, a distinguished professor 
in the School of Advanced International 
Studies, is not only a highly literate ob- 
server of an important problem, but he is 
also well qualified as a practicing expert. 
A veteran of some nine overseas missions, 
both military and civilian, whose ex- 
perience covers the period of World War 
Il and Korea, Dr. Linebarger speaks 
with authority. His credentials for writ- 
ing a book on psychological warfare can- 
not be questioned. 

The book treats of the history and 
basic concepts of psychological warfare 
and includes sections devoted to the 
analysis of intelligence and field opera- 
tions. Better than three-fourths of it is a 
reprint of the first edition published in 
1948. A new final section entitled “Psy- 
chological Warfare After World War IL” 
Contains chapters on the cold war, on 
international information operations, and 
on research problems, with a special 
appendix on the Korean experience. 

An outstanding feature is the lavish 
use of graphic materials, Of the seventy- 
nine illustrations, the bulk are reproduc- 
tions of a wide variety of combat leaflets. 
While many of these are reduced in size 
to the point of illegibility, the subjects 
are well selected. The majority of the 
ten charts which are 


also included are 
devoted to 


i an unravelling and simplifi- 
cation of military tables of organization 
with special reference to 
of the complex question o 
logical warfare belongs. Here Dr. Line- 
barger has performed a careful and 
needed task. 

The reader of Psychological Warfare 
will develop an early confidence in its 
author due in part, at least, to the patre 
of the writing. Dr. Linebarger proves to 
be an excellent phrase-maker, and one 
cannot but suspect that this ability has 
had wide success in a variety of field 


à consideration 
Í where psycho- 


much 
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operations. In the discussion of propa- 
ganda, for example, we read that: 
“Propaganda is like a newspaper; it has 
to be timeless or brand-new. In between, 
it has no value." Or, in considering the 
propagandist himself, Linebarger says a 
good deal when he observes that “the 
propagandist who keeps out of mischief 
is doing only half his job.” The writing, 
in short, is pithy, well-paced, and pro- 
vocative. 

Linebarger is perhaps at his best when 
he applies his keen analytical ability, his 
wit, and his flair for words, to actual 
cases. Thus the reader of this volume will 
range through the centuries with the 
author in collecting examples of the use of 
psychological warfare. He will read how 
Gideon in 1245 B.c. deployed his out- 
numbered forces one dark night around 
the enemy’s camp. Each of Gideon’s 
soldiers was equipped only with a trum- 
pet and with a lighted lamp concealed 
within a pitcher. Yet when the order 
came to break the pitchers “while blow- 
ing like mad on the trumpets,” it was 
almost predictable that the Midianites 
would be “startled out of their sleep and 
their wits” and that they would fight 
one another throughout their own camp 
in sheer panic. 

The reader will learn, probably for the 
first time, how Goebbel’s Ministry for 
Propaganda and Popular Enlightenment 
utilized the German radio to keep the 
British off balance early in World War IT. 
Linebarger sums up his detailed analy- 
sis: “When the Germans wanted to build 
the British up for a let down, they with- 
held military news favorable to them- 
selves. During the fight for Norway, they 
even spread rumors of British successes, 
knowing that, if British morale went up 
for a day or two, it would come down all 
the harder when authentic bad news came 
through the War Office.” This shrewd 
blending of psychological and military 
warfare is brilliantly brought to light in 
this account of the German radio war 
during the early 1940's. 

The reader may examine an example of 
obscene black propaganda in the famous 
Chinese one dollar bill which was printed 
by a Japanese puppet outfit in Peiping 
and which is described as “one of the 
wildest adventures of World War II.” 
He may evaluate for himself the con- 
troversial leaflet issued by the U.S. Far 
East Command in Korea which offered 


“the sum of $50,000 to any pilot (Rus- 
sian, Chinese, North Korean) who de- 
livers a modern, operational, combat-type 
jet aircraft in flyable condition to South 
Korea." The reader will, in short, be 
given the opportunity of going well be- 
hind the scenes with an expert, and he 
will be rewarded with a considerable 
insight into operations which the postwar 
fiction writers have too often confused 
solely with cloaks and daggers and 
beautiful agents. 


oe DISAPPOINTING feature of the 
book is Linebarger’s treatment of the con- 
tributions of the social and psychological 
sciences to psychological warfare theory 
and practice. The sophisticated reader 
may well be disturbed to find no mention 
of such works as Communication and 
Persuasion by Hovland, Janis, and 
Kelley; or of the basic research of Speier, 
Stouffer, Lumsdaine, Shils, Janowitz, 
Merton, Berelson, Lazarsfeld, Cart- 
wright, Bavelas (just to mention a few); 
nor is he apt to be satisfied with the 
cursory footnoting of the serious sur- 
veys of the field by Schramm or Lerner. 
Nor is he apt to agree with the one- 
paragraph account of the American 
Association for Public Opinion Research 
as “the professional league of U.S. 
propagandists” with a membership which 
ranges “from such practical operatives as 
Dr. George Gallup and Elmo Roper to 
austere theorists like Professors Nathan 
Leites and Hadley Cantril.” Nor is he 
likely to conclude, as Linebarger seems 
vd imply, that Opinion research con- 
Stitutes the major contribution of the 
social sciences to psychological warfare. 
To this reviewer, at least, both sociology 
and psychology have contributed too 
heavily and significantly to the proper 
Subject matter of Linebarger's book to 
have received such slight treatment. 

Yet it is perhaps unfair to criticize Dr. 
Linebarger for not writing a different 
kind of book, Psychological Warfare is a 
contribution of the first importance to @ 
complex and confused subject and its 
author will be among the first to agree 
that his book is but one among the many 
which are ultimately needed to provide 
the requisite understanding of the com- 
munications networks of and 
nations. 


men 
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Continental Clinical 
Psychology 


Erich Stern (Ed.) 


Handbuch der klinischen Psy- 
chologie. Band I. Die Tests in 
der klinischen Psychologie 
Zurich: Rascher Verlag, 1955. Pp. 

vii + 871. S.Fr. 19.50. 


By Henry P. Davip 
Lafayette Clinic and Wayne U niversity 


TERN's extensive handbook is a 
representative account of current 
continental ideas on clinical psy- 

chological testing. A brief perusal of the 
35 chapters contributed by 7 French- 
men, 5 Americans, 5 Germans, 5 Swiss, 
and one representative each from Great 
Britain and Portugal, serves as an 
eloquent reminder that progress in 
clinical psychology is not confined to the 
American continent. There are, however, 
some subtle and not so subtle differences. 

In looking over the roster of con- 
tinental European contributors it be- 
comes quickly apparent that most are 
physician-psychologists. This emphasis 
on a medical background, the propor- 
tionately greater availability of such 
training, and the relative absence of a 
strong independent profession of clinical 
psychology may be at least partially 
responsible for some of these differences. 

The beginnings of continental clinical 
psychology are often attributed to the 
pioneering efforts of Binet and Simon, 
both French physicians. At that time, 
around the turn of the century, most 
interested in 


psychiatrists were largely r 
ation. Psy- 


disease processes and classific 
chotherapy was undeveloped and hos- 
pitalized patients usually had to await 


Spontaneous recovery. 

With the rise of ; 
number of psychiatrists In $e 
tries became more aware of neuroses and 


individual dynamics. Some 7 
but the physician 


sand dynamics was 


psychoanalysis a 
veral coun- 


began to 


use psychological test 


interested in both test y 
at first rare. Many others believed that a 
proach to mental ill- 
ans of eugenic tech- 
rarely 


more practical ap 
ness might be by me 
niques; these, however were qe 
applied (except, of courses during iex 
black Nazi period). Use of Jung s ass 

ciation test and Rorschach’s Psycho- 


diagnostics grew only slowly. It was not 
until World War II that the projective 
movement became widespread, much 
more in Switzerland and the Scandi- 
navian countries than in Germany. 

In the United States psychoanalysts 
found at least interested bystanders 
among psychologists. Academic psychol- 
ogy was establishing its independence 
from philosophy; Hall invited Freud and 
Jung to lecture at Clark; the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology pub- 
lished papers by analysts; and in the 
experimental field Cattell and his stu- 
dents became increasingly interested in 
individual differences. With Thorndike 
and Woodworth, they stressed the 
statistical approach to “mental tests,” 
another difference between Anglo-Ameri- 
can and continental European develop- 
ments. 

The postwar period failed to spark an 
expansion of the mental health profes- 
sions in Europe, perhaps because other 
needs seemed more immediate. At present 
academic psychology is only slowly 
achieving autonomy. Very few con- 
tinental universities sponsor clinical 
training programs and still fewer psy- 
chologists participate in medical educa- 
tion. Stern’s rigorous definition of 
clinical psychology as "the study and 
treatment of a concrete individual in a 
concrete life situation in so far as it 
concerns a clinical problem, i.e., ill, non- 
adjusted individuals," continues to re- 
strict. professional development. While 
psychologists have achieved leading 
roles in vocational guidance, industry, 
and special education, their voice has 
remained relatively minor in the clinic— 
were also physicians or 


unless they 
achieved unusual personal recognition of 


special talents. 


eos handbook is of value both 
[or what it reports and for what it omits. 


There are in it factual descriptions of 
developmental 


intelligence tests and 
scales, with evaluative contributions by 
Weider and Gesell. Among the 22 chap- 
ters devoted to tests of personality and 
character is one by Hathaway and 
Meehl on the MMPI, a questionnaire 
Europeans consider representative 
best in American personality 
jon was 


many 
of the 
research. Unfortunately permi 
refused for reproduction of more than 


15 of the 550 items, perhaps because the 
test is in process of translation. It is of 
some interest, however, to note Stern’s 
comment that questions dealing with 
sexual practices and religious interests 
are frequently considered indiscreet. 
Kretschmer Jr. berates Americans for 
what he considers distortion of Jung’s 
association experiment with sexual 
stimulus words. Apparently some sec- 
tions of Europe are still very squeamish 
about sexuality and a Kinsey-type study 
there would be exceedingly difficult. 
One wonders whether this phenomenon 
is a remnant of the traditional Victorian 
prudishness against which Freud strug- 
gled, or whether postwar political Frage- 
bogen have made people suspicious of 
personal questions, or whether it is part 
of the process of rediscovering the 
burned books. i 
Outstanding amidst the papers on 
projective methods is Moser’s very lucid 
presentation of Szondi test and theory, 
Since Szondi research in this country 
has produced largely negative results, 
it seems particularly regrettable that 
Szondi’s own theoretical views and re- 
vised test methods have not been ade- 
quately represented in American intro- 
ductions to his work. There are in the 
volume also informative discussions of 
the Color Pyramid and Lüscher tests, 
as well as varied drawing techniques, 
including the Wartegg. Thematic meth- 
ods are critically surveyed by Stern. 
Schachter’s Rorschach chapter follows 
the orthodox pattern recently reiterated 
by Bohm. Among the contributions by 
test originators are Lowenfeld’s paper 
on the Mosaic Test, Bühler on the World 
Test, and Von Staabs on the Sceno. 
Other techniques of interest are the 
“evocative choice" and situational tests 
discussed by Baumgarten-Tramer, which 
appear especially promising for voca- 
tional selection and assessment studies. 
Omitted almost entirely are considera- 
tions of test construction or validity. 
Perhaps that is one reason why Fischer's 
chapter on elementary statistical meth- 
ods was included. Stern’s comment that 
statistics is helpful only for ascertaining 
large group norms and of little use in 
clinical evaluation of individual patients 
seems to Cry e 


allize the abhorrence of 
European physicians for mathe- 
and statistics. Throughout 


ic one 
senses an undertone warning readers t 
E readers to 
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Elementary Physiological 
| Psychology 


This text is designed for the second semester of the 
introductory course in psychology. Written in the 
belief that psychology basically a biological sci- 
ence, it aims at providing a working knowledge of 
biological facts and principles. 


Learning And Motivation 


Providing a realistic appraisal of the current status 
| of learning theory, the author emphasizes the corre- 
| lated area of motivation. 


Mental Hygiene, Revised 


This text offers a thorough, scientific treatment of 
mental hygiene for college cours The author 
stresses the importance of public enlightenment re- 
garding mental health. 


Psychological Diagnosis And Coun- 
seling In The Schools 


This unique text brings together the diagnostic and 
counseling techniques needed by the professional 
trainee whether he plans to work at the elementary or 
secondary level and regardless of his particular title. 


Educational Psychology, Revised 


Oriented to the work of the classroom teacher, this 
text brings into focus those facts and principles of 
psychology which will enable him to understand the 
student and his development. 


Workbook In Educational Psychology 


"This student workbook is geared to the Revised Edi- 
tion of Stephens! Educational Psychology. 


^ 


Educational Psychology, Fourth 
Edition 


'The main objective of this text is to acquaint the 
prospective teacher with the psychological principles 
which will help in adapting methods and materials of 
instruetion to levels of growth. 


Henna Holt aud b Ez 
ta pet Feet | 


beware of the big bad American IBM 
machines. 

Somewhat surprising in this emphasis 
on idiographic approaches is the absence 
of any extensive discussion of the rela- 
tionship between clinical methods and 
theories of personality. Experimental 
work in this area appears to have been 
largely neglected. One wonders whether 
continental clinical psychologists, as 
represented in this volume, are primarily 
service-oriented or whether theoretical 
investigations were considered beyond 
the scope of an introductory volume. 

In reading through these thirty-five 
chapters the impression grows that many 
continental writers are far better ac- 
quainted with pertinent work in the 
United States than most Americans are 
with European contributions. Perhaps 
the currently popular attitude of largely 
ignoring non-English publications, even 
in book reviews and annual surveys, has 
created an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to any consistent consideration of 
ideas from abroad. At times it seems as 
if the steadily increasing deluge of 
Anglo-American publications 
forces neglect of anything els 

All in all, this is an impres 


almost 


sive hand- 
book. With the excellent translations by 
Frau Kaethe Stern, it more than fulfills 
its purpose of introducing German 
readers to the most important. presently 
known test methods of all languages 
and countries. For clinicians in other 
lands it succinctly summarizes con- 
tinental European progress, thus con- 
tributing to better understanding of 
common problems, 


n 


But psychology is passing into a less simple 
Phase. Within a few years whal one may call a 
microscopic Psychology has arisen in Germany, 
carried on by experimental methods, asking of 
course every moment for introspective dala, but 
eliminating their uncertainty by operating on a 
large scale and taking statistical means. This 
method taxes patience to the utmost, and could 
hardly have arisen in a country whose natives 
could be bored. Such Germans as Weber, 
Fechner, Vierordt, and Wundt obviously 
cannot... 


— WILLIAM JAMES 
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Nature of Schizophrenia 


Silvano Arieti 


Interpretation of Schizophrenia 
New York: Robert Brunner, 1955. 
Pp. xviii + 522. $6.75. 


By JOHN ARSENIAN 
Boston State Hospital 


HIS IS a major effort that has al- 

ready received wide distribution 

(Basic Books) and high praise. 
The jacket has consistently laudatory 
things to say about it from eight very 
distinguished professionals: David Rioch, 
“well documented, comprehensive”; Zyg- 
munt Piotrowski, “of great importance"; 
Clara Thompson, “scholarly . . . very 
comprehensive . . . important and orig- 
inal contribution"; Howard Potter, “the 
presentation . . . 


most comprehensive 
since... Bleuler”; Heinz Werner, 
“monumental work"; Emil Gutheil, 


“broad and comprehensive . . . useful for 
student and expert alike"; Erich Fromm, 
"stimulating and helpful to any student 
of psychiatry"; Eugene Hartley, “an im- 
portant work...of tremendous value 
for the social sciences". 

Facing these testimonials, a reviewer 
is foolish not to add a loud huzza and 
ily on this assignment. It is a 


pass eas 
good book, a comprehensive book. From 
counsels of perfection there are several 
fu criticisms to be made: a spotty 
index, some passages not well proofread, 
some decimal places carried beyond 
meaningful significance, a few uninspired 
neologisms, a few figures not well inte- 
grated with the text, and a physical 
volume lacking a trifle in elegance and 
v. But, on the whole, this reviewer 
z join in the acclaim, sounding 


solidit 
is happy to 
two really discordant notes. 

ed into five parts, the volume 
a historical review with 
tions of 


only 
Divic 


resents : 
mmaries of the contribu 
in, Bleuler, Meyer, Freud, Jung, 


brief su 
Kraepel 
and Sullivan. 

The second part deals with the psycho- 


dynamic patterns leading. to schizo- 
phrenia. The key pathogenic fcature is 
injury to the development of self-esteem 
in the child who is or feels rejected, con- 
cludes he is bad, and “tries desperately 
to preserve à good image of the parent.” 
Several reaction types are described: the 


schizoid, the compliant, and the stormy 
personalities. These are or may be 
“preschizophrenic” if the individual fails 
to develop other mechanisms to defend 
against anxiety. Allowance is made for 
constitutional differences in thresholds 
for being overwhelmed by anxiety and 
for special stresses in the life history of 
the individual. One chapter presents 
brief case histories illustrative of the 
clinical types of schizophrenia, studied 
with the help of members of the patients’ 
families. Dramatic without being lurid, 
these cases are well suited for introducing 
the outsider to the wonderland of schizo- 
phrenia. 

The third part is the only section of 
the book which appears overextended. 
After a neat chapter on Escape from 
Reality there follows a long chapter on 
The Retreat of Reason. The repetitious 
quality of these 85 pages is more open 
to criticism because an associated chapter 
on The Retreat from Emotions is dis- 
patched in eight pages. 


D. ARIETI has given much thought 
to logic, semantics, and the language of 
schizophrenia. He introduces a phylo- 
is, "the principle of 
ion," to explain why 


genetic hypothe: 
teleological regre: 
animals and men under stress revert to 
lower levels of mental integration, revert 
from insight to trial-and-error learning, 
or from abstract to concrete thinking. He 
skillfully strengthens this now familiar 
proposition by relating it to the develop- 
ment of the nervous system, language in 
the child, and, less convincingly, the 
language of pre-literate people. Lower 
level abstraction and symbolization he 
calls, *paleologic," a term which revolves 


around a principle ascribed to Von 
Domarus. The author somehow missed a 
1930 book by Hinsie in which he reviewed 
this material, gave Storch the first credit, 
saw Von Domarus as elaborating the 
idea and William A. White as formu- 
lating the material into a "law" in 
another important paper overlooked by 
Dr. Arieti. It is fair to labor the matter of 
priority here because Arieti sensitizes 
his reader to it by repeated references to 
Von Domarus’ principle and a derivation 
of his own from it which he introduces as 


an explanatory principle. 
The part of Arieti's thesis built about 


the concept of regression is an integral 
part of his formulation of the schizo- 
phrenic process, freshly, vividly and 
concretely described in Part 4, 4 
Longitudinal View of Schizophrenia. 
Arieti misconceives the “orthodox Freud- 
ian” theory of regression in psychosis as 
having reference solely to sexual compo- 
nents of personality. He asserts what he 
is a more general principle of re- 
gression that involves “not the sexual 
energy only but the stage of the whole 
biological development." William Mc- 
Dougall in his Outline of Abnormal Psy- 
chology (1926) made precisely the same 
objection and reformulation of the role 
of regression in psychosis. 

Part 5 deals with the psychosomatic 
aspect of schizophrenia, clearly sum- 
marizing material on somatic, cardio- 
vascular, metabolic, and endocrine 
changes, and the role of the nervous 
system in schizophrenia. 

The last section on treatment rounds 
out the book and is again admirably 
clear as à summary of current thinking 
in this field, although it again overlooks 
L. E. Hinsie's 1930 volume Oz the Treat- 
ment of Schizophrenia. 

To sum up: the best book available on 
the subject; comprehensive indeed, even 
if lacking here and there in historical 
scholarship. 
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An Educational Psychology 
Updated 


Karl C. Garrison and J. Stanley 
Gray É 
Educational Psychology 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. xix + 505 
$5.00. 


By Carson McGuire 


University of Texas 


N THIS fifth new textbook in Educa- 
tional Psychology of the last two 
years, Garrison and Gray 

appeal to the instructor of a { 
beginning course who w 
abreast of the times. 


cleverly 
a traditional 
ants to keep 
Part I on human 
growth and development appears to be 
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largely the work oí Garrison, an educator 
who knows full well the current language 
of schoolmen. Skillfully he expands 
maturationist psychology to the point 
where social growth explains the why, 
when, and how of children making 
socially acceptable adjustments. Part II 
on learning and guidance reflects the 
influence of Gray, a psychologist, up to 
the final chapters on adjustment prob- 
lems and guiding the individual child. 
Gray makes little attempt to interpret or 
to employ modern cognitive or behavior 
theories. After placing emphasis upon the 
total motivating situation for stimulating 
learning rather than upon isolated incen- 
tives, the authors consider all of the 
topics of an older educational psychology 
with implications for the modern class- 
room. 

Garrison and Gray write so as to be 
understood by the average undergradu- 
ate, while yet they retain the respect of 
the scholar. Their headings and subhead- 
ings are chosen carefully and actually do 
guide the reader. They define each con- 
cept and deftly draw illustrative material 
from a wide range of the literature of the 
past thirty years. Nevertheless, for many 
instructors, the book leaves much to be 
desired. The absence of either an implicit 
or an explicit theory of human learning, 
which considers the expectancies elicited 
by older and same-age cultural agents, is 
a major deficiency, which prevents the 
two parts of the text from being tied 
together. A conscientious instructor 
would have to put across the idea that a 
teacher can do something about educa- 
bility, that variations in learning ex- 
periences as well as biological maturity 
have to be taken into account. He would 
have to show that educational measure- 
ment today places emphasis upon assess- 
ing readiness, upon adapting schooling, 
and upon evaluating the mental health 
of pupils, as well as upon judging their 
performance. For these purposes, Lee 
Cronbach's Educational Psychology, 
which focuses upon the learning process 
and the consequent socialization of the 
individual in educational situations, 
would be valuable as a complementary 
text to Garrison and Gray. 


>>> XXX 


Social Signs and Symbols 
Ragnar Rommetveit 


Social Norms and Roles 
Oslo: Akademisk Forlag; Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955. Pp. xii + 167. 
By Dwicur W. CHAPMAN 
Vassar College 


N THIS compactly organized volume, 
the author presents a review and 
critique of currently familiar con- 
cepts in the area of social role and social 
norm, a systematically constructed con- 
ceptual model of his own, and some 
research illustrative of tests which can be 
empirically made upon the model. 
Whatever may be the defects of its par- 
ticular logic or exposition, it deserves 
attentive reading from social psycholo- 
gists as an example of research in which 
are displayed all those formal steps that 
textbooks generously impute to the 
scientist-at-work. In addition, its intent 
and its method—despite a few, inevitable 
awkwardnesses of translation—will sound 
congenial to American ears; it comes as 
another demonstration out of Oslo that 
either an internationally unified social 
psychology is emerging or at very least 
that a sort of pax americana is at work. 
The author is concerned with some 
basic notions in the area of enduring 
Social pressures, and in particular with 
the concepts “frame of reference," 
"social norm," and "social role." "These 
are prevalent—and, if examined. care- 
fully, crucial—terms in contemporary 
social psychology. Together they are our 
present main concepts for explaining 
social conformity, group influence, and 
their opposites. But like all patently 
reasonable phrases, their connotations 


widen in various hands and their denota- 
tions become 
flicting. 


ambiguous or even con- 
cti Thus, as Rommetveit not 
originally but with great clarity shows, 
frame of reference can mean (a) the 
Whole of the Psychological context for a 
perception or a unit of behavior, or (b) a 
subjectively established scale operating 
upon judgments of a unidimensional sort, 
or (c) an adaptation level, or (d) an 
anchor, such as an enforced categoriza- 
tion for judgment, a standard in psy- 
chophysics, or any biasing instruction to 
a subject. 


The common statement that social 
norms are, or depend on, shared frames 
of reference therefore opens a broad ques- 
tion about just what it is that is shared. 
Furthermore, social norms has been de- 
fined in at least two other ways: as 
descriptions from observed uniformity of 
behavior (or inferences therefrom), or as 
social pressures, including role expecta- 
tions and demands. 

Having reviewed these 
encies, Rommetveit embarks on a set of 
definitions of his own: 


inconsist- 


A social norm is a pressure existing between 
a norm-sender and a norm-receiver's behav- 
ior in a category of recurrent situations, 
manifesting itself as follows: 
The sender expects the receiver to behave 
in certain ways, or wishes him to do so, 
or is satisfied when he does so, or applies 
overt sanctions when he does not, 


or 


the receiver perceives that the sender 
expects him to behave in certain ways, 
or that he wishes him to do so, or antici- 
pates his satisfaction if he does, or antici- 
pates overt sanctions if he does not (p. 51). 


The first subparagraph above defines a 
“sent norm,” the second defines a “re- 
ceived norm." This useful distinction 
would obviate the difficulties familiar to 
many of us when we are trying to discover 
whether a particular author is treating 
“norm” as a factual pressure exerted by a 
sure felt or in- 


social unit or as a pre: ; 
teriorized by some particular subject in a 
societal structure. Rommetveit's. defini- 
tion. psychologizes both of these nec- 
essary meanings of "norm," in that it 
' ible the demonstration of 
operations known to be 


makes 
either one in 
feasible in psychological work. 

Nine other definitions and twelve 
hypotheses employing their terms con- 
stitute the rest of the conceptual model 
as it presently stands. Thus, for example, 
the differential definitions ol a sent 
q” norm make possible the 
definition of “fictitiousness of social 
norm” as the degree of disparity which 
exists between the sent and received 


se ver a wide 
norms. Related hypotheses cover a wi 
relations ready for 
v of à 


pos 


and a “receive 


range of putative 
testing: conditions for the pup Soe 
norm-sender, phenomena which shou g i 
a internalization of norms 


consequent upor 
sequent up be used to 


and which might therelore | dee 
measure it, hypotheses relating rece 


norms to the consistency of roles, and 
many other assessable guesses. 

These formulations are admirably 
clear. It is another matter, however, to 
state whether the author has advanced 
his science by his decision to present 
these definitions and hypotheses only 
once in English, and thereafter in sym- 
bols. My own reading of the book is 
slowed and embarrassed by such state- 
ments as “Given a received social norm 
p-Eexp’a’x OF p.Ew’a’x or a.Es’—d.a’x; OF 
a.Eov.s./A’xj the greater pot.4 is, themore 
closely will E's behavior in S conform to 
x; under optimal conditions." The 
definitions of these symbols are nowhere 
gathered together. Each of them is once 
defined in some context. But to hunt 
them down again is a wearisome job, by 
no means as easy as interpreting a French 
menu by aid of a pocket dictionary, and 
as little productive of fluent under- 


standing. 

The real advantages of symbolic 
language are that (a) the symbols stand 
always for the same precisely defined 
concepts and (b) symbols can be more 
readily manipulated by agreed-upon 
operations so as to unearth valuable dis- 
coveries (or tautologies, depending upon 
your scientific philosophy). But Rom- 
metveit’s definitions, though precise 
enough, are buried in scores of pages of 
text; and it is furthermore doubtful that 
he performs upon his symbols any actual 
operations. They serve simply as a 
difficult shorthand for an English sen- 
tence some chapters back. In my opinion 


and in his notation, 


ObyuSca’t{On = rough sledding. 


The final section of the book reports 
research on two phenomena—religious 
attitudes and sex roles in young adoles- 
cent boys and girls—in verification. of 
some of the hypotheses constructed in 
the theoretical sections. Young people’s 
religious beliefs are investigated in rela- 
tion to two groups of norm-senders, 
parents, and peers. The influence of 
peers turns out to be more potent for 
boys than for girls; the rigidity of norm 
exercised by parents is perceived as 
ereatest in those homes with the most 
vert religious — practices—these are 
representative of the findings, which, 
though not startling, accord well with the 
predictions embodied in the highly useful 


theoretical model. 


| 
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SOCIAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Revised Edition 


By MUZAFER SHERIF 
University of Oklahoma 
and CAROLYN W. SHERIF 


A thorough revision and con- 
siderable expansion of an im- 
portant text by a well-known 
leader in the field. The 16 
chapters of the original text 
have become 22, 


22, 


and four 
Parts have become seven. At 
least two-thirds of the material 
is new and the balance has 
been 


reorganized 
worked. 


and  re- 


The text is organized around a 
coherent body of concepts and 


well-verified principles. Labo- 
ratory 


findings are cross- 
checked with colorful material 
from anthropology, sociology, 


histo 


ul findings, and every- 
day happening giving the 
work a strongly interdiscipli- 
character. 


Scientific 
is demonstrated in 
and its 


nary 


method 


action, 


importance 


stressed. 


The text incorporates an enor- 
mous amount of 


recent re- 
search, and is lavishly illus- 
trated. 


792 pages 
$6.00 
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The Lion and the Lamb 
Francis J. Braceland (Ed.) 


Faith, Reason Modern 
Psychiatry 

New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
1955. Pp. xv + 310. $6.00. 


and 


By Howarp Davis SPOERL 


American International College 


NE OF THE MOST striking develop- 
ments in the history of contem- 
porary psychology is the clarifi- 

cation of the long-standing 
between organized religion and psycho- 
analysis. With many sychoanalysts em- 
bracing Freud’s view of religion as a 
neurotic illusion, and religionists seeing 
in analysis the promise of a perverted, 
spurious salvation, no rapprochement of 
the two agencies could seem possible or 
desirable. Now it is made clearer that 
both sides were misled: psychiatrists in 
supposing that a positivism, frequently 
violated in practice, was essential to their 
outlook, and religious advisers in need- 
lessly accepting at face value this claim 
of psychiatrists concerning their program. 

Because medicine in its broadest sense 
is inescapably an art as well as a science, 
the rivalry-breeding confusion can be 
dispelled by a new understanding of the 
psychoanalytic situation and particu- 
larly, perhaps, of the aspect of trans- 
ference. The realization that the ‘basic’ 
dynamic states revealed through analysis 
are not ultimate frees psychiatry from a 
positivism which seems inevitably to 
commit the reductive and genetic fal- 
lacies. By whatever technique ap- 
proached, there is but one kind of salva- 
tion; whether described in theological or 
psychological terms, it depends on the 
spontancous choices of individuals liber- 
ated from inner constraints. The effec- 
tiveness of psychoanalysis, regardless of 
special theorizing, has always depended 
on precisely the sort of functional release 
that is sought by religious devotion, Thus 


rivalry 


psychoanalysis becomes an 
rather than a rival of religion. 

This is the theme of the ten contribu- 
tors, half of them psychiatrists and all 
of them Catholics, to the present sym- 
posium. One noteworthy point of agree- 
ment is the acclaim given to Freud, who 
is considered to have frustrated himself 


auxiliary 


religiously by his own unnecessary ma- 
terialism. In comparison, Jung is viewed 
as somewhat of a false friend to religious 
faith. While the reductive psychologism 
of some psychiatric theories is vigorously 
exposed and denounced, there is no less 
emphasis on the inadequacy of “angel- 
istic" tendencies to take professions of 
faith at face value. The Catholic insight 
is most significantly expressed through a 
consistent demand that individuals be 
treated personally as such rather than as 
statistical entities. The unmasking of 
sterile positivism turns upon its stultify- 
ing standardization, now seen to be 
inimical to both science and religion. 
Also the prevailing psychological obses- 
sion with ‘normal’ adjustment to an 
axiologically abnormal social environ- 
ment is highlighted as a defective scien- 
tific (or religious) aim. 


A, WOULD be expected of a sympo- 
sium, there is unevenness of performance 
among the many authors. On the whole 
the psychiatric discussions (of psychiatry 
and personal belief, e entialism, re- 
ligious faith, spirituality) are more telling 
than the anthropological and theological 
contributions; there is an excellent his- 
torical treatment of the nature of illness. 
While the several authors accept a con- 
Sruence of dynamic dispositions and 
Conscious attitudes, the importance of 
Conscious and rational states seems to be 
conservatively overexaggerated, The per- 
vading metaphysical orientation of the 
book, a common-sense realism of Aristo- 
telian lineage, makes a sharper distinction 
between the subjective and the objective 
than is warranted by 
in phenomenology, 
semantics, 

The contributing writers are: F. J. 
Braceland, Rudolf Allers, Juan J. López 
Ibor, Gregory Zilboorg, Karl Stern, 
Vincent Edward Smith, | Dorothy 
Donnelly, Pedro Lain Entralgo, Noél 
Mailloux, and Jordan Aumann. Besides 
Writing the opening es y, the editor links 
the chapters together with brief prefatory 
remarks in each instance. The book has 
a full index and is excellently printed. 


present trends 
symbolism, and 
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So widely known that it requires little description 
here, Newcomb's Social Psychology has been called 
"the most important text in 20 years." Both in- 


dividual and group life are related to basic prin- 
ci ples. The author has accomplished a major feat 
of integration and theoretical analysis. List 85 Es 
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FILMS 


By AporrH Manor, Editor 


Mental Health 


HE 16-MM. MOTION PICTURE FILM 

represents one of the most used 

tools ior mass education. Besides 
its use as an instructional device in 
school and TV programs, the educational 
film reaches wide lay audiences through 
its increased use in such groups as PTA, 
women's clubs, and other cultural and 
Civic organizations. These films are, 
moreover, easily available through public 
libraries, industrial concerns, cultural 
organizations, and a host of commercial 
distributors. Their easy availability to 
large sections of the population makes 
them particularly appropriate for public 
education in all areas relevant to the 
needs of society. Now mental health 
problems represent a major preoccupa- 
tion in our contemporary society, one 
that is reflected in the expansion of psy- 
chiatric facilities, in developments in the 
area of clinical psychology, in various 
research projects, and in the general 
effort of mass education about mental 
health. The 16-mm. motion picture film 
is an integral part of this general effort. 

The value of the 16-mm. film in the 
area of abnormal psychology, psychiatry, 
and mental health could be analyzed at 
different levels of effectiveness, depending 
on the specific function the film is to 
achieve. The film can be used in the 
following. 

(1) As an instructional device for spe- 
cialized training. Films such as Psycho- 
neuroses (New York University Film 
Library), the series on Mental Symploms 
(National Film Board of Canada), or 
Recent Modifications of Convulsive Shock 
Therapy (Psychological Cinema Regis- 
ter), allow accurate observation, analysis, 
and interpretation of definite psycho- 
pathological conditions, Psychothera- 
peutic techniques, clinical investigation, 
and various approaches to diagnosis, 
prognosis, and treatment can be demon- 
strated. In undergraduate classes 


in 
clinical and abnormal psychology such 
films can replace, precede, or follow 
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actual field trips to psychiatric hospitals. 
These films represent a useful supplement 
to published materials and can be used 
with great pedagogical advantage. 

(2) As a means for conveying informa- 
tion at the level of the general public. Films 
like Psychiatry in Action (Psychological 
Cinema Register) or Breakdown (Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada) provide 
useful information on the availability of 
psychiatric facilities. This type of film 
can also be used as a means for allaying 
general fears about the psychiatrist and 
the mental hospital. With proper leader- 
ship, such films could educate the public 
in all phases of psychiatric work. They 
are the equivalent of popularized science 
and can communicate elementary prin- 
ciples of mental health. As such, they 
have a definite value as preventive 
measures in the field of mental hygiene. 
It is interesting to note here the fact that 
the educational value of these films is not 
limited to lay audiences, but can be ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, to affect 
the thinking and policies of specialized 
institutions. A Two-year-old Goes to the 
Hospital, (New York University Film 
Library), not only gives information on 
childhood experiences as related to the 
need for mother’s affection, but also 
draws the attention of psychiatric per- 
sonnel and hospital administration as to 
the need for certain modifications in 
hospital policies. Some films in this area, 
although intended only for the general 
public (e.g., The Snake Pit) are the equiv- 
alent of Clifford Beers’ A Mind That 
Found Itself, with possible similar effects, 

(3) As a means for catharsis, psycho- 
therapy, or preparation for psychotherapy. 
Such films as the Auroratone films, and 
Rogers’ psychotherapeutic interview, can 
have psychotherapeutic value, especially 
at the level of empathy, or they can affect 
attitudes related to mental health. 

Film research at all these levels should 
provide accurate information on degrees 
of effectiveness in terms of audience re- 
sponse. Evaluation in this field is neces- 
sary; progress is already being made 
through various projects on film research. 
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tudes. USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Cent. 
Res. Bull. Port Washington, L.I., N.Y.: 
U.S. Navy Special Devices Center, 
(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-22.) 1951. Pp. 12. 

5. ALEXANDER A, SCHNEIDERS. Personal ad- 
justment and mental health. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1955. Pp. xvii + 587. 

6. Evaluation in mental health. A review of 
the problem of evaluating mental health 
activities. Report of the Subcommittee 
on Evaluation of Mental Health Ac- 
tivities, Community Services Commit- 
tee National Advisory Mental Health 
Council. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Public Health 
Service, National Institutes of Health, 
National Institute of Mental Health. 
Public Health Service Publication No. 
413. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. 
Printing office, 1955, Pp. x + 292. 

7. MICHAEL AMRINE, G. Kerry, D. B. 
Harris, C. J. McIntyre, anv L. P. 
GnEENILL, R. T. Evans, C. R. CAR- 
PENTER, G. J. WiscuxER anp I. H. 
SCHEIER, FRANKLIN Dunnam, IRVING 
Grrus, T. J. Kx SEY, T. E. COFFIN, 
BENJAMIN Supers. Twelve papers on 
educational TV. 4 mer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 587-646. j 


A Family Affair 


ee Ralph Kaufaman and Cora Kasius, tech- 
nical consultants. Written and directed by 
Irving Jacoby. Photographed by Richard 
Leacock. 16-mm. motion picture, black and 
white, sound, 31 min. 1955. Available 
through International Film, Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois, The 
Mental Health Film Board, Inc., 166 E. 
38th St, New York 16, N. Y. $125.00; 
rental, $7.50. 


Problems in family living, and the role 
of the social worker as family counselor 
are clearly demonstrated. The film pre- 


sents an average family in which various 
conflicts develop as a result of the 
mother’s need for compensation, the 
father’s inappropriate adjustment to his 
job, and the need for independence of the 
children. Through the patient work of the 
social counselor, the parents develop 
insight into their own condition and 
succeed in making a good adjustment to 
life problems. They come to understand 
themselves and their children and learn 
to recognize individual differences and 
the importance of respecting individual 
needs and aspirations. 

The film should be useful as a means 
for the analysis and interpretation of the 
characteristics of family life. 

The dynamic, motivational approach 
emphasized by the film could be signifi- 
cantly applied to the understanding of 
various behavioral patterns of each 
member of the family individually or in 
the total interpersonal family configura- 
tion. The film could also be used in 
courses in marriage and family and in 
the training of family counselors. 

A special discussion guide, provided 
with the film, should facilitate its use 
with lay audiences. 


Broken Appointment 


Paul Lemkau and Mrs. Katherine Oettinger, 
technical consultants. Written by Irving 
Jacoby. Directed by Willard Van Dyke. 
Sponsor: Pennsylvania Department of Wel- 
fare, Mental Health Film Board Films. Pro- 
duced by Affiliated Film Production. 16- 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, 


30 min., 1953. Available through 


sound, 
ast Jackson 


International Film Bureau, 57 E; 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. $125.00. 


‘This film illustrates two aspects of 
1 social welfare work: (1) the 
characteristics necessary for 
the impor- 
to the 


hospital anc 
personality 
the work of a nurse, and (2) 
ational approach 
rtain life situations as 


slems. 


tance of a motivi 
understanding of cei 
affected by emotional prol A 

The film shows the work of a nurse In 
with an expectant mother, @ 
as a result of a pre- 
as to 


dealing 
young woman who, i 
vious stillbirth, was apprehensive 
the possible outcome and avoided the 
hospital. As the husband also was affected 
by this situation, the nurse had to obtain 
the cooperation of both and provide for 


an adequate understanding of tl 


lying conditions. 


he under- 


FAMILY ATMOSPHERE WITH NoBopv Happy 
(From the film A Family Affair. Mental Health Film Board Films.) 
a ES 


The film should be useful as a teaching 
aid in public nurse training, and for lay 
audiences as a means of information on 
the function and work of the nurse. It 
could also be used for the analysis and 
interpretation of behavior in terms of 


motivational factors. 


Back to Life 

Hilding Bengs, Richard H. Williams, and 
the staff of the Division of Community Serv- 
ices Bureau of Mental Health, Pennsylvania. 
Sponsor: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Produced by Al Kane Productions, Inc., 
16-mm., black and white, sound, 30 min., 
1954. Available through Mental Health Ma- 
terials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. $125.00; rental S6.00 per day, 


$15.00 per week. 


The problem of treatment and social 
rehabilitation of psychiatric patients is 
clearly presented. 

The case of Bud Lambert, an industrial 
worker, is presented in various situations 
from the onset of his illness through his 
rehabilitation. The film shows his violent 
behavior at the plant and at home, his 


hospital treatment including the use of 


sedativ 


his physical examination and 
psychotherapy. 

An important part in the treatment 
and rehabilitation is played by occupa 
tional therapy, which is adjusted to m 
psychological needs of the patient 

The function of staff meetings x their 
relation to the discharge of the patient i 
well demonstrated. Social work family 
and community cooperation, iud KA 
understanding attitude of the e. 
employer and co-workers are all adie 
as contributing factors to successful socí $ 
rehabilitation. The value of anean 
ing, cooperation, and psychiatric tam 
work are emphasized. 

The film should be useful for a syster 
atic analysis of the problems raised ni 
mental illness in actual social and Mod 
situations. The problem of the seu 
tation of the psychiatric patient m ‘a 
also be analyzed as to its educational ie 
social implications. 3 

Used with lay audiences the fil 
should contribute to better unders $ " 
ing of social responsibility as to Pues 
ment and rehabilitation of ait 


5 | the ment; 
patient. It could be used in rel nga 


and 


ation to 
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the monograph of Charlotte Green 
Schwartz, Rehabilitation of Mental Health 
Patients (Public Health Monograph No. 
17, Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 
1953). 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
(From the film Back to Life. 
Al Kane Productions, Inc.) 


First Lessons 


M. Ralph Kaufman, Ralph Ojemann, and 
Wilbur Miller, technical consultants. Writ- 
ten and directed by Frank Beckwith. Spon- 
Sor: Towa State Mental Health Authority. 
Knickerbocker Production. 16-mm., black 
and white, sound, 21 min., 1953. $95.00. 


The importance of a dynamic, motiva- 
tional approach to the understanding of 
children’s behavior is demonstrated, The 
behavior of an aggressive child in a 
grade-school class is shown as interpreted 
and handled by the teacher through the 
causal, motivational approach. The film 
illustrates the Significance of this ap- 
proach as a teaching technique aimed at 
developing in children Some insight as to 
causal factors in behavior. 

The film could be supplemented with 
Eugene E. Levitt and Ralph H. Ojemann, 
The Aims of Preventive Psychiatry and 

Causality” as a Personality Pattern 
VJ. Psychol., 1953, 36, 393-400) and 
Ralph H. Ojemann, An Integrated Plan 
Jor Education in Human Relations and 
Mental Health (J. Nat. Assoc. Deans of 
Women, 1953, 16, 101-108). The basic 
principles demonstrated in this film have 
also been presented by Ralph H. 
Ojemann in an LP 3314 rpm recording: 
How the School Can Educate for Mental 
Health. 
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The film could be used profitably in 


classes in educational psychology for the 
analysis of the basic principles of the 


causal, motivational approach in educa- 
tion. It could also be used with lay 
audiences and in teacher-training classes. 


Head of the House 


Bertram H. Schafiner and Wilfred Bloom- 
berg, technical consultants. Written by 
Richard Leacock and Irving Jacoby. Di- 
rected by Richard Leacock. Sponsor: U.S. 
Department of State. Affiliated Film Pro- 
duction. 16-mm., black and white, sound, 
37 min., 1954. Available through Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


The effect of parental attitudes on the 
social and emotional development of the 
child and the function of child welfare 
work within the community are clearly 
demonstrated. The film shows a boy 
suspected of stealing and presents also 
various adjustment problems, including 
his running away from home. His be- 
havior is related to his home experiences, 
epitomized by the attitude of his father, 
who treats him roughly and with a lack 
of understanding of his needs. 

The role of a social worker, policemen, 
and the minister in helping the boy and 
his father to establish a better under- 
standing of their respective roles is well 
demonstrated. 

The film emphasizes the value of affec- 
tion and understanding as basic factors 
in parent-child relationships. The func- 
tion of the community and child welfare 
work are also demonstrated. 

The possible effects of parental atti- 
tudes on the development of the child 
could be taken as a main theme to be 
analyzed on the basis of this film. 

With lay audiences the dramatic nature 
of the presentation should bring home 
the importance of childhood experiences 
and their bearing on later development. 
The film should also create an awareness 
of definite parental responsibility as to 
home atmosphere and childhood needs, 


Out of True 


British Ministry of Health, 16-mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 41 min., 
1952. Available through International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Til. $150.00, rental $7.50. 


The case of Molly, a married woman, 
Suffering a mental breakdown with sui- 


cidal tendencies, is dramatically pre- 
sented. The onset of illness and ensuing 
psychiatric treatment are also shown. 

Various film sequences show her home, 
her relations with her husband, and her 
affection for their two children. The film 
also suggests the disturbing influence of 
her mother-in-law. After an attempted 
suicide, as a result, in part, of her night- 
mare in which she wanted to kill her 
mother-in-law, she is hospitalized. Diag- 
nostic and treatment techniques, includ- 
ing a Rorschach test, narcosynthesis, 
electric shock, individual and group 
therapy, are shown. 

The role of the social worker, the 
understanding of the family life by the 
hospital personnel, and the fact that her 
cure was a result of appropriate coopera- 
tion between home and hospital are well 
demonstrated. 


The film emphasizes the importance of 
harmonious family life and suggests the 
need for awareness of possible conflictual 
situations. The availability and effec- 
tiveness of psychiatric treatment as well 
as the importance of psychological and 
social work are clearly indicated. 

This film is a good demonstration of 
characteristic aspects of abnormal be- 
havior and its onset. It also shows that 
the treatment and cure of mental illness 
is to be viewed within its sociocultural 
Context and not as an isolated psychia- 
trist-patient relationship. 

The film could contribute at three 
levels of effectiveness—(1) As an educa- 
tional tool for lay audiences, As such its 
main function is to impart knowledge 
about existing psychiatric facilities and 
their effectiveness and to convey the im- 
portance of such factors as home life, 
understanding, and adequate human re- 
lations. (2) Asa teaching aid for classes in 
abnormal psychology or psychiatry. The 
behavioral patterns of the main character 
(Molly) could be analyzed and discussed 
as to their psychopathological implica- 
tions with reference to etiology, diagnosis, 
treatment, and prognosis. (3) As a 
means for communication of basic psycho- 
logical principles, in terms of learning and 
interpersonal relations as they are relevant 
to mental illness and its treatment. As such 
the film could provide for the discussion 
of psychiatric team work, and the im- 
portance of auxiliary services such as 
those of the social worker, the psycholo- 
gist, and the psychiatric nurse. 


Publications and Other 
Audio-Visual Materials 
Received 


Books 


James S. Kinper AND F. Dean McCrusxy. 
The audio-visual reader. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown, 1954. Pp. xiv + 382. 
$5.75. 

Antuony R, Micwar.is. Research films in 
biology, anthropology, psychology and 
medicine. New York: Academic Press, 
1955. Pp. xvi + 490. $10.00. 


Reference Works 


Jan C. Bouman. Bibliography of filmology 
as related to the social sciences. Re- 
ports and Papers on Mass Communica- 
tion. Unesco, 1954. Pp. 42. 

Cuartes F. Honan, Jr. AND Epwarp B. 
VAN ORMER. Instructional film research 
1918-1950 (Rapid mass learning). Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y., U. S. Navy, 
Special Devices Center, 1951. (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-19, Navexos P-977.) Pp. 
179. 

INSTRUCTIONAL FILM RESEARCH PROGRAM. 
A bibliography of production, utiliza- 
tion and research on instructional films. 
Port Washington, L.I., N.Y.: U. S. 
Navy, Special Devices Center, 1953. 
"Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-40.) Pp. 145. 

Blue book of audio-visual materials. Educa- 
lion Screen, special issue, 34, Dec. 1955. 
$1.00. 

Directory of professional motion picture films 
and authors. Lawrence, Kansas: Profes- 
sional Publications, 1954. Pp. 326. $7.50. 

Catalogue of films on psychology. London, 
England: Scientific Film Association, 
1953. 

Unesco. Catalogue of short films and film- 
strips. Selected list. Reports and Papers 
on Mass Communication. Unesco, 1955. 
Pp. 25. 

Limgany or CONGRESS CATALOGUE. Motion 
pictures and filmstrips. Washington, 
D.C.: Library of Congress, 1954. r 

Rules for descriptive cataloging in the Library 
of Congress. Motion pictures and films 
strips. Washington, D.C.: Library of 


Congress, 1955. Pp. 18. 


Film Research 

Putre Baucuarn. The child audience. A 
report on press, film and radio for chil- 
dren. Paris, France: Unesco, 1953. Pp. 
198. j 

C. R. CARPENTER AND L. P. GREENHILL in 
collaboration with C. J- Mclnrsae, 
H. D. Suerk, G. W. Suri, AND R. W. 
Warkaxs. Instructional television research 
project number one: An investigation of 


closed-circuit television for teaching uni- 
versity courses. University Park, Penna: 
The Pennsylvania State University, 
1955. Pp. 102. 

JawEs E. Cocxrum. A comparative study 
of selected educational music film eval- 
uations as prepared by selected groups. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Indi- 
ana University, 1955. Pp. 251. 

Cartton W. H. Erickson. The effective- 
ness of joint pupil-teacher motion pic- 
ture production as a method of teaching 
general science. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, School of Education, Bos- 
ton University, 1955. 

L. P. GREENHILL AND L. F. KEPLER, Jr. 
A study of the feasibility of local pro- 
duction of minimum cost sound motion 
pictures. Report prepared by L. P. 
Greenhill. Port Washington, L.I., N.Y., 
U.S.Navy, Special Devices Center, 
1955. (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-56.) Pp. 11. 

S. V. KALE AND J. H. GnossriGnT. Explora- 
tory studies in the use of pictures and 
sound for teaching foreign languages 
vocabulary. Report prepared by J. H. 
Grosslight and Charles J. McIntyre. 
Port Washington, L. I., N. Y., U. S. 
Navy, Special Devices Center, 1955. 
(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-53.) Pp. 57. 

Irvine S. SrIcLe. The cumulative effect of 
selected educational motion pictures on 
the attitudes of high school boys and 
the relationship of attitude changes to 
selected personality and intelligence fac- 
tors. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Indiana University, 1955. Pp. 120. 


Films 


A positive approach to the ps ychiatric patient. 
U. S. Gov't. film, United World Films, 
Inc, 16-mm., sound, color, 30 min., 
1955. $161.66. 

A two-year-old goes to hospital. Revised ver- 
sion (James Robertson), New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 16-mm., b&w 
sound, 50 min., 1955. $150.00. . 

Beginning to date. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films (EBF), 16-mm., b&w, or color, 
12 min., 1954. $50.00; color $100.00. 

Belonging to the group. EBF, 16-mm., b&w, 
sound, 16 min., 1954. $75.00. 

Curriculum based on child development. 
McGraw-Hill, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 12 
min., $65.00. 

Developmental characteristics of pre-adoles- 
cents. McGraw-Hill, 16-mm., b&w, 
sound, 18 min., $108.00. 

Don’t be afraid. EBF, 16-mm., b &w or color, 


sound, 12 min., 1954. $50.00; color, 


$100.00. 
Don’t get angry 

sound, 12 

$100.00. 


. EBF, 16-mm., b&w or color, 
min., 1953. $50.00; color, 


Elementary school children. Part I, Each child 
is different. McGraw-Hill, 16-mm., b&w, 
sound, 17 min., $95.00. 

Elementary school children. Part II, Discover- 
ing individual differences. McGraw-Hill, 
16-mm., b&w, sound, 25 min., $135.00. 

Getting a job. EBF, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 
16 min., 1954. $75.00. 

Getting along with parents. EBF, 16-mm., 
b&w or color, sound, 14 min., 1954. 
$62.00; color, $125.00. 

How to conduct a discussion. EBF, 16-mm., 
b&w, sound, 24 min., 1953. $112.50. 

The human brain. EBF, 16-mm., b &w, sound, 
15 min., 1955. $50.00. 

Introduction to psychodrama. (J. L. Moreno) ^ 
Therapeutic Film Productions, 16-mm., 
sound, 25 min., 1952. $60.00. 

Learning to study. EBF, 16-mm., b&w, 
sound, 14 min, 1954. $62.50. 

Learning is searching: a third grade studies 
man’s early tools. (Child Study Depart- 
ment of Vassar College), New York 
University Film Library, 16-mm., b&w, 
sound, 30 min., 1955. $135.00. 

Making learning more meaningful. McGraw- 
Hill, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 12 min., 

$65.00. 

Organizing discussion groups. EBF, 16-mm. 
sound, 21 min., 1953. $100.00. d 

Outward bound. British Information Sery- 
ices, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 24 min. 

$55.00. : 

Psychotherapy begins: The case of Mr. Lin. 
(Carl R. Rogers and Reuben H. Segel) 
The Psychological Cinema Register, 16- 
mm., b&w, sound, 56 min., 1955. 
$175.00. 

Psychotherapy in process: the case of Miss 
Munn. (Carl R. Rogers and Reuben H. 
Segel), The Psychological Register, 16- 
mm., b&w, sound, 57 min., 1955 
$175.00, , 

Personality and emotions. EBF, 16-mm. 
b&w, sound, 13 min., 1954. $62.50. , 

Planning your career. EBF, 16-mm., b&w 
sound, 16 min., 1954. $75.00. ? 

Room for discussion, EBF, 16-mm., b&w 
sound, 24 min., 1952, $112.50. i 

The son. The National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 27 min., 
1953. §125.00. 


Thursday's children. British Information 
Services, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 22 min. 
1955. $55.00. 


Tobacco and the human body. EBF, 16-mm 
b&w, sound, 15 min., 1954, $62.50. E 

Why vandalism? EBF, 16-mm., b &w. 
17 min., 1955. $75.00. 

The young city. Municipality of Vienna 
Austria, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 60 n í 


; Sound, 


i $ nin. 
1955. Available through E, T. Mauth. 
ner, P.O. Box 231, Cathedral Station 


New York 25, N.Y. $100.00, 


Filmstrips 


Jons Burton, Central Council for Health 
Education, Tavistock House, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.L. 8, 35-mm., 
b&w, sound, filmstrips, about 20 frames 
each, supplemented with 12-inch, 78 
rpm records, and scripts. 1954-55. 

Mother, can I go out tonight? 

Does baby know best? 

Divided loyalties 

An Englishman’s home 

Too old to work? 

The best education 

Fog is officially forecast 
Destructiveness. National 


Film Board of 


Books Received 
BAUER, R. A., with the assistance of EDWARD 
WASIOLEK, Nine Soviet portraits. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Technology Press, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1955. 
Pp. viii + 190. $3.95. 

Bower, E. M. The school psychologist. 
(Bulletin of the California State De- 
partment of Education, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 12, November 1955.) Sacramento: 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1955 Pp. ix + 129. 

CAMPBELL, Joseru (Ed.). The mysteries: 
papers from the Eranos Yearbooks. Vol. 
II. (Bollingen Series XXX, 2. Trans. 
by Ralph Manheim.) New York: Pan- 
theon Books, for the Bollingen Founda- 
tion, 1955. Pp. xvi + 476. $5.00. 

CARPENTER, F. I. American literature and 
the dream. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Pp. vi + 220. $4. 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Comittee oN Economic Poricy. The 
challenge of automation: papers delivered 
at the National Conference on Auloma- 
tion, 14 April 1955. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press. Pp. v + 77. $2.00 
(paper); $2.50 (cloth). 

Craic, H. F, Administering a conversion to 
electronic accounting. Boston: Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1955. Pp. xiv + 224. $2.50. 

DARLEY, J. G., & Turpa HAGENAN. Voca- 
tional interest measurement: theory and 
practice, Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. xvii + 279. 
$5.00. 

ORTH, P. R., & Quinn McNemar. 
Annual review of psychology. Vol. 7 
Stanford, Calif.: Annual Reviews, 1956, 
Pp. 448. $7.00. 

FRYER, KATHARINE H, Kathy. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1956. Pp. 224. $3.50. 

Giiskrti, E. 


Fary 


è. The measurement of occu pa- 
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Canada (NFBC), 
frames, 1955. $3.00. 
Developing your personality. (Vera Pickard) 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 6 color 


35-mm., color, 43 


filmstrips, averaging 48 frames each: 
Enjoying today. $6.00. 
Leaders and followers. $6.00. 
More than one friend. $6.00. 
Promises are made to keep. $6.00. 
Thinking for yourself. $6.00. 
Trying new things. $6.00. 
Sale price for the entire series $36.00, or 
$6.00 each 
Fear. NFBC, 35-mm., color, 28 frames, 1955. 
$3.00. 


tional aptitude. (University of California 
Publications in Psychology Vol. 8, No. 
2, pp. 101-216.) Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1955. [Pp. 116.] $1.50. 

GoopE, W. J. After divorce. Glencoe, Ill.: 
Free Press, 1956. Pp. xv + 381. $6.00. 

GreENWoop, Davin. Essays in human rela- 
tions. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 76. $2.00. 

McDowarr, R. J Handbook of physiology 
and biochemistry. (42nd ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. x + 759. $9.00. 

Murpny, CAROL. The examined life. Walling- 
ford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1955. Pp. 32. $.35. 

NEWMAN, J. R. (Ed.). What is science? New 
York: non & Schuster, 1955. Pp. 
viii + 493. $4.95 

Pike, K. L. Language in relation to a unified 
theory of the structure of human behavior, 
Part II (chapters 8-10; preliminary ed.). 
Glendale, Calif.: Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1955. Pp. v + 85. $2.00. 

RICCIARDI-POLLINI, RICCIARDO. Contributo 
allo studio delle cause degli infortuni sul 
lavoro: ricerche e risultati. Florence: 
Centro per lo Studio degli Infortuni sul 
Lavoro, 1955. Pp. 65. 

Ropnick, Davip. The Norwegians: a study 
in national culture. Washington, D. 
Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. vi + 165. 
$3.25. 

Runes, D. D. On the nature of man: an essay 
in primitive philosophy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 105. 
$3.00. 

TIFIC. AMERICAN, EDITORS Or. First 
book of animals: a twentieth-century 
bestiary. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1956. Pp. xi + 240. $1.00. 

Simmons, H. E. The psychosomatic aspects of 
cancer. Washington, D. C.: 
Press, 1956. Pp. v + 53. $1.00. 

SrocpiLL, R. M., & C. L. SHARTLE. Methods 
in the study of administrative leadership. 
(Ohio Studies in Personnel, Bureau of 
Business Research Monograph No, 80.) 
Columbus: Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce and Ad- 
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Peabody 


Recordings 


Psychotherapy begins: The case of Mr. Lin. 
Interview one. One 33!á RPM LP micro- 
groove, by Carl R. Rogers and Reuben H. 
Segel, 56 min., 1955. Available through 
Counseling Center, University of Chi- 
cago, 5737 Drexel Ave., Chicago 37, 
Illinois. $5.00. 

Psychotherapy in process: The case of Miss 
Munn. Interview seventeen. One 3314 
RPM LP microgroove, by Carl R. Rogers 
and Reuben H. Segel, 57 min., 1955. 
Available through Counseling Center, 
University of Chicago, 5737 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago 37, Illinois. $5.00. 


Grundgedanken zu 

phinomenologischen Philosophie 
und Theorie des menschlichen Gef ühlsle- 
bens. Utrecht. and Antwerp: Uitgeverij 
Het Spectrum; Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 
1956. Pp. xix + 291. 

STRAUS: eLM (Ed.). The social psychol- 
ogy of George Herbert Mead. Chicago: 
Phoenix Books, University of Chigaco 
Press, 1956. Pp. xvi + 296. §1.50. 

U. S. DEPAR™ 


einer 


E ;LOPMENT). 
Advisory Panel on Personnel and Train- 
ing Research, Symposium on electronics 
maintenance, 3-5 August 1955, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce, 1955. 
(OTS catalog No. PB 111841.) Pp. vii 
+ 214. $1.00. 
R, HEINZ, MARGARET MEAD, 
«UKAS TEUBER (Eds.). Cyber- 
s: circular causal and feedback mech- 
anisms in biological and social systems. 
(Transactions of the Tenth Conference, 
22-24 April 1953.) New York: Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1955, Pp. 100. 
$2.75. 
Winick, Ciaries, in collaboration with 
GILBERT Sapiro. Trends in human 


relations research. New York: Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
1955. Pp. 48. $.40. 


Woops Scnoors, Tug, “The exceptional 
child faces adulthood.” (Proceedings of 
the 1955 


Spring Conference of the 
Child Research Clinic of The Woods 
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Langhorne, Pa.: The Woods Schools, 
1955. Pp. 114. $1.00. 

ZIMMERMAN, C, C. Patterns of social change? 
a survey of the main ideas of the greatest 
sociologists. (Annals of American Soci- 

Public 


ology.) Washington, D. C.: 


Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 36. $1.00. 
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PSYCHOLOGY * THIRD EDITION by Norman L. Munn 


This revision rearranges the chapters to give the student an 
immediate introduction to some of the areas of more active 
research and popular interest in present-day psychology. The 
text of the sixteen chapters has been reduced to 451 pages, 
yet none of the attractive features of earlier editions have been 
sacrificed. This edition covers most of the principal topics in 
modern psychology. It is solidly based in physiology and the 
experimental literature. It is interestingly written and superbly 
illustrated, has a new glossary, and additional color plates. In 
this text the author once more demonstrates that he is a true 
teacher and also a master of the difficult art of textbook writing. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT - secoNp EDITION 


by Laurance Frederic Shaffer and Edward Joseph 
Shoben, Jr. This sweeping revision incorporates the scientific 
.... Every 


[n 


research. and clinical experience of two decades 
chapter has been entirely rewritten... . The level of difficulty 
of the book remains the same. The authors have tried to pre- 
sent intrinsically difficult and complex issues as clearly and 
simply as possible. But they have equally striven to avoid the 
all-too-common | oversimplification which leads to blurred 


9 


thinking and the neglect of fundamental understandings... . 


(from the text) 
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D now BASIC BOOKS 
of interest to psychologists 


1. THE INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY OF ALFRED ADLER 
Edited and annotated by Heinz Ansbacher, Ph.D. & Rowena Ansbacher, Ph.D. 


The first systematic presentation of the thought of the founder of Individual Psychology, comprising selections from 

is writings, many of them never available in English until now. *A book of immense value. For the first time, 

one can see Adler's Individual Psychology in its entirety. It is a book... that needs to be read.” Calvin S. Hall, 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Western Reserve University. 


APRIL 


$1.50 


2. TOWARD A UNIFIED THEORY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
Edited by Roy R. Grinker, M.D. 
Howard Liddell, David Rapaport, David Shakow, Lawrence K. Frank, Talcott Parsons and Jurge 


the 15 distinguished figures who contribute to this pioneer attempt to mark out 
and terminology leading toward a much-needed unified theory of human behavior 


MAY 


n Rueseh are among 
a common ground of concept 


$1.50 


3. CRESTWOOD HEIGHTS 
By John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, E. W. Loosely 


With an introduction by David Riesman 


The first booklength study of the culture of suburban life in contemporary America, based on 5 
search by a team of social scientists. This authoritative as essment of the patterns of family 
in the American suburb, and of suburban goals, values, attitudes and conflicts, she 5 
important aspect of modern living. 


MAY 


s of intensive re- 
living and child sing 
ds new light on an incre singly 


$6.50 


4. PERSONALITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN (2 volumes) 
By Lois B. Murphy, Ph.D. and associates 


Here are the methods evolved over a quarter-century by Dr. Murpliy and her 
in the pre-school child by means of play activ 
ods applied in a nursery setting. Volume 
his second through his fifth year. 


JUNE 


her associates for the testing of personality 
y. Volume One ($6.50) is the up-to-date presentation of ics meth- 
wo ($4.50) offers a detailed study of “Colin, A Normal Child,” from 


The set $10.00 


5. MENTAL HEALTH AND INFANT DEVELOPMENT (2 volumes) 
Edited by Kenneth Soddy, M.D. 


A revealing comparis sof chi "vel ‘nt in the United S itai 
ei parison of normal patterns of child development in the United States, Britain and France — De tee 
under the auspices of the World Federation for Mental Health. 30 renowned : vance published 


Sibylle Escalona, Jean Macfarlane, John Bowlby, Margaret Mead. Contributors include Anna Freud, 
PUBLISHED 


The set $9.00 


Examination copies for classroom use on. request 


BASIC BOOKS INC. 


Publishers, 59 Fourth Avenue, "New York 3, New York 
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Book Reviewing and Language Barriers 


s Lovrrr (4) has observed, 
there are at least two objectiv 
for the publication of scientific 

literature: (a) encouraging the interchange 

of data and ideas among interested 
scientists and (b) permanent recording 
of these ideas and data. With the ap- 
pearance of Contemporary Psychology, 
dedicated to book reviews and thus to 

the interchange of ideas, this becomes a 

propitious time to reconsider ways in 

which such interchange has been fos- 
tered in the past. The emphasis of the 
international 


present discussion is on 
scientific communication 
guistic frontiers, the extent to which 
books have been critically reviewed or 
in 18 American and 10 


across lin- 


briefly noted 
European journals of psychology and 


psychiatry, published in 1940, 1950, and 
1954. 
In selecting journal volumes for this 


survey, several matters were considered. 
It was believed that 1940 was fairly 
representative of the years before World 
War II and that 1950 probably reflected 


s 


the postwar slump, whereas 1954 w 
the most recent complete volume avail- 
able at the time of the study, which was 
completed while the author was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Western Psy- 
chiatric Institute at the University of 
Pittsburgh's School of Medicine. 

Half of the 18 American journals are 


By Henry P. Davip 


Lafayelte Clinic and Wayne University 


psychological, and four of these nine are 
sponsored by the APA. The other nine 
American journals are psychiatric, five 
of them psychoanalytic in orientation. 
Of the 10 European journals two are 
British, two French, two German, two 
Swiss, one Dutch, and one International. 
The two Swiss journals are predomi- 
nately psychological; the eight others are 
more psychiatric, with two of these 
primarily psychoanalytic. Since for 
many European journals, 1940 volumes 
were not available, only 1950 and 1954 


figures are presented. See the footnote 
to the Table. 

In classifying reviews, the following 
criteria were used. A review of a trans- 
lated volume was credited to the original 
author’s native-language area. Reviews 
of books published in the United States 
by immigrant authors were counted as 
American, unl they were translations 
of works previously published in another 


language. The length of reviews was dis- 
tabulated 
least 


were 


regarded and notices 
whenever they consisted of at 
some comment in addition to the book 
listing. The data presented deal solely 
with reviews, disregarding the fre- 
quency with which a specific book may 
have been reviewed in this country or 
abroad. 

Comparison by years in the Table 
indicates that the 18 American journals 


devoted a greater percentage of reviews 
to books by non-native authors in 1940 
than in either 1950 or 1954. While 
there was a very slight percentage in- 
crease from 1950 to 1954, one tending 
to suggest that the trend might again 
be on the upgrade, only 8 of the 18 
journals published more reviews of 
foreign authors in 1954 than in 1950, 
Inspection of the percentage of re- 
views devoted to non-native authors 
in the American journals shows that 
non-APA sponsored journals of psy- 
chology and psychiatry. have generally 
been far more attentive to non-Ameri- 
cans than have APA journals. In. 1954 
the best. showings for foreign reviewing 


were made, in their respective groups, 
by the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology (14%), Journal of Projective 
Techniques (22%), and the American 
Journal of Psychiatry (29%). As also 
appears in the Table, the 10. European 
Journals devoted about half their re- 
views do non-native authors, approxi- 
mately one-third of them American. 


A. FIRST glance it seems that Kuro 


pean journals are doing a far better job 
of reviewing non-native authors th 
American journal 


than 
Interpretation of the 
er, depends on the 
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A Susaiary TABLE or AUTHORSHIP OF Books REVIEWED IN AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN JOURNALS OF 


1940, 1950, Axp 1954 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY DURING 


Total Number of 


b Book Reviews 
Journals tows 


Reviews of 
British (Ameri- 
can) Authors* | 


Reviews of 
Native Authors 


Reviews of 
Translations 


Cc of Reviews 
Devoted to 
Non-Native 

Authors 


Reviews of other 
Non-Native 
Authors 


|1940 1950 1954 | 1940 1950 1954 1940 1950 1954 | 1940 1930 1954 1940 1950 1954 | 1940 1050 1954 

ŁAPA Journals..........] 125 | 237 | 182 | 108 | 24 | 165] 6| s| a] 6| s| 4| $| 3 | xp a) gy 8 
5 Non-APA Journals......] 150 | 201 | 122 | 107 | 170 | 102 | 13} 10! 9| 9| 10) 7| 21] a1] 2] 29] 15] 15 
9 Psychiatric Journals 730 | 745 | 805 | 495 618 | 657 | 47 | 48| 59| 42 33| 45 M6 | 46| H| 32 | 17 | 18 
18 American Total........|1005 1183 1109 | 710 [1012 | 926 | 66 | 63  79| 57| 48| 56,172, 60| 48| 29) 18| 17 
10 European Journals..... — | 379 | 397 | — | 477 | 1323:.] — | 55 | 86| — 13| 22| — | 131 | 116 | — | 53| 56 
i i B : i A 


British authors reviewed in American journals; American authors in European journals. 


b Awertcan JourNALS (18) 


APA journals (4): 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 
J. appl. Psychol. 
J. consult. Psychol. 
Psychol. Bull. 
Non-APA journals (3): 
Amer. J. Psychol. 
J. gen. Psychol. 
J. soc. Psychol. 
J. clin, Psychol. 
J. proj. Tech. 


Table suggests that the American 
journals devoted 183 reviews to foreign 
authors, whereas the European journals 
gave only 173 reviews to their native 
authors. This not mean that 
American editors reviewed more Euro- 
Pean books than were published, for 
the tabulations deal only with reviews 
and have not been corrected for duplica- 
tion. Interpretation is further com- 
plicated comparing 18 American 
journals with 10 European journals; 
also, each American volume publishes 
on the average about one-third more 
reviews 


Cons 


does 


by 


lering the large number of 
American publications submitted to 
American editors, the percentage of 


reviews they devote to foreign authors 
miy be quite proportionate. European 
editors can review more foreign authors 
because the number of such books far 
exceeds those published in their own 
countries. Although the percentage of 
reviews of American authors in 
pean Journals is high, the actual number 
constituting this percentage is quite 
low. This is particularly apparent when 
the total number of reviews of Ameri- 
can authors in European journals is 
compared with the total number of 
American authors in any of 


Euro- 


reviews of 
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Psychiatric journals (9): 
Amer. J. Psychiat. 
J. nerz. ment. Dis. 
Psychiat. Quart. 
Amer. J. Ortho psychiat. 
Psychiatry 
Psychoanal. Quart. 
Psychoanal. Rev. 
Amer. J. Psychother. 
Bull. Menninger Clin. 


the three American journal groups. 
'Thus the percentages alone do not tell 
the entire story. 

Unfortunately there are no precis 
data on how many European books are 
actually sent to American review editors, 
or vice versa. Figures on publication 
trends in different languages, based on 
material from the Psychological Abstracts 
(2, 3, 4), are not quite applicable since 
journal articles and books were com- 


bined and British publications were 
pooled with other English-language 


references. It is this writer’s impression, 
however, that there has been little 
systematic effort to review pertinent 
European publications. 

There are, of course, other intangibles 
to the problem of fostering the inter- 
change of ideas by means of book re- 
viewing across In- 
terests of review editors, limited space, 
availability of appropriate mul- 
tilingual reviewers have to be con- 
sidered. There is the factor of 
provincialism, a bias not confined to 
either side of the ocean. In the United 
States there seems to be some belief 
that everything Americans 
know is published in English and that 
they have little to learn from those not 
writing their own language. [t is casy 


language barriers. 


and 


also 


need to 


EUROPEAN Joursats (10) 


Brit. J. med. Psychol. 

J. ment. Sei. 

L'Encéphale 

L'Exol. psychiat. 

Mschr. Psychiat. 

Psyche, Heidel. 

Z. diagnost. Psychol. 

Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 

Folia psychiat. neurol, neurochir. Neerl. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal. 


to ignore references that make further 
demands on already limited time for 
reading or reviewing. This limitation 
was noted by Drever (1) in his study of 
author citations in the varied chapters 
of the 1955 Annual Review of Psy- 
chology. 


To be sure, there are not only lan- 


guage barriers but also attitudinal 
obstacles. American psychologists are 
isolated, not only by oceans and lan- 


guage differences, but also in a way 
most large majorities are isolated, by a 
sense of self-importance and self-suffi- 
ciency. America can scarcely afford the 
Provincialism of enormousness; com- 
pared with Europe, its psychology has a 
certain Sameness, a pattern alr sady 
referred to as “the American contribu- 
tion.” "There are, no doubt, certain 
advantages to American cooperativeness 
and uniformity, but, like any majority, 
let us beware of complacency. Many 
foreign psychologists are working in a 
meaningful and significant manner; and 
sometimes they write books about 
what they are doing. American psy- 
chologists ought to be informed, ought 
SS of 


te know what is going on, regard] 
criticisms or e valuations they may 
eventually make. It is not likely that 
psychology in the United States, or 


anywhere else, can advance as far as it 
might without some reference to con- 
tributions from other lan 
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The Guerdon of Adoption 


Louise Raymond 

Adoption and After 
New York: Harper 

1955. Pp. 238. $3.00. 


& Brothers, 


By MARIE SKODAK 
Flint, Michigan 


HIS CHARMINGLY written. book is 

primarily addressed to intelli- 

gent, conscientious couples who 
are contemplating an adoption, are in 
the midst of one, or have friends whose 
adoption problems they wish to under- 
stand, The social worker, psychologist, 
or P.T.A. speaker who reads the book, 
initially misled a little by the 
it sound, straight- 
stions which 


perhaps 
title, will find. in 
forward answers to the que 
parents ask, Written at a reading level 
well within the grasp of adults whose 
academic history may comprise some 
semesters of high school, the basic ideas 
the 


illustrations arouse 


and the apt 
admiration of a professional. Few would 
have the journalistic talents of Mrs. 
Raymond, and fewer still would be able 
to convey her warmth of fecling toward 
children and their eager parents, or her 


compassion for the heartaches en- 
countered in growing up. which are so 


often highlighted for the adopted child. 


Psychologists and other professional 
people may easily pass by this undis- 
tinguished looking volume. It does not 
present a history of adoptions, or cur- 
rent, past, or projected statistics. It 
refers in brief footnotes to but a fraction 
of the many articles on adoptions, legal 
processes, foster home and foster child 
characteristics. The few serious studies 
of mental growth, personality develop- 
ment and effects of maternal deprivation 
tucked away between the lines. 
Fascinating as these may be to the 
initiated, foster-parents-to-be ask in- 
stead, “Why is it better to work with 
an agency than some friend-of-a-friend?”” 
and "Is it safe to adopt a baby?" The 
slender evidence from research on this 
topic is ably and succinctly presented. 
Nor does the volume present the kind of 
“and after" which professional workers 
might have hoped for and which is 
sadly needed—the follow-up of adoption 
families in respect of emotional develop- 
ment, attitudes, personality problems 
and family dynamics. It is clearly not 
Mrs. Raymond's intention to cover 
these technical matters. As Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg says in the foreword, the 
book undertakes to deal with “the 
subtleties of day-by-day adjustment" in 
the adoptive family. This goal it achieves 
most successfully. 

The two introductory chapters pre: 
clearly and fairly the proc in evalu- 
ating adoption applicants, the bas 
for the various areas of inquiry, some 
of the reasons why adoption requests are 
difficult to grant, and the type of care 
which the child possibly have 
received before placement. For those 


are 


sent 


S 


will 


aspirants who may not be so fortunate 
as to become adoptive parents, there 
are suggestions and sympathetic inter- 
pretations. 

The remaining chapters follow the 
development of the child from place- 
ment into adolescence. It is difficult to 
think of a problem which the author has 
not anticipated—beginning, as she do 
with the child’s initial days of grieving 
over separation from the original board- 


’ 


home and adjustment to his new 


ing 
parents, continuing through the problems 


of death and divorce in the foster 


family, and circling back to the need for 
acceptance of adoption and for never- 


faltering honesty and integrity in deal- 


ing with the child. The book emphasizes 
the fact that the developmental stages 
experienced by adopted children are the 


same as for all children. Eating, sleep- 
ing, and toilet habits; getting along 


with the neighbors; what to do about 
pets and homework; acting up and 
temper tantrums—none are different in 
the fundamentals. The overtones, on 
the other hand, are always different 
because in addition to the normal 
growth and adjustment problems, the 
adopted child—and his parents—have 
had experiences which were deeply 
significant and which will always play 
some part in their lives. For the child 
the experience of separation, the fear 
of being unworthy or abandoned, in 
some instances a deep anxiety about his 
‘own parents’ aggravate the normal 
difficulties of self-acceptance and the 


weaning from parental authority. For 
the parents the basic threat of inade- 


quacy resulting from childlessness, the 
desire to be 'perfect parents' and the 
lurking fears which provoke overpro- 
tection and anxiety about the various 
evidences of increasing independence; 
all these color the problems normal to 
natural parents who cope with them 
with more assurance if not more skill. 
The author's sympathetic, unsentimental 
but good-humored and witty handling of 
these potentially difficult issues will be 
a relief to many a harassed parent—and 
not of adopted children alone. 

The book provides for parents a 
constant warm support toward a re- 
self-acceptance which in time 
will permit an acceptance of the child 
‘as he is? The talisman for adoptive 
parents, "Always remember he's your 
own—and never forget he's ado sted,” 
and its illustration in many daily life 
problems, should be of help to parents 
made tense by the barrage of advice 
and criticism with which pre: 
engulf them. 

Those persons who have occasion to 
consult with adoptive parents or appli- 
cants, or whose clientele include ac opted 
children, or meet the specific 
questions of child study groups, P.T.A,'s, 
and the 


laxed 


s and radio 


who 


nontechnical public, 
grateful for the well-expres 


tions of 


will be 
sed applica- 
theory. Professional 
readers can find elsewhere the 


sound 


reae research 
findings and basic philosophy which 
undergird this book. 
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What Is Thinking Like? 


Donald M. Johnson 


The Psychology of Thought and Judgment 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. x + 515. $6.00. 


By Davin Rapaport 


-Lusten Riggs Center 


HIS VOLUME's aim is to organize 

pn 

as a guide to future research (p. 
X) in the psychology of thinking and 
judgment. The program is limited to 
experimental evidence, excluding “in- 
frahuman problem solving, autistic 
thought and fantasy, and developmental 
trends" (pp. is It includes, however, 
a novelty, material from the study of 
individual differences in abilities and 
of judgment. 


nt knowledge and to serve 


The extensive. material covered (746 
references), the emphasis on method 
(including the discussion of a broad 
variety), and the novelties mentioned 
(including some "structural" considera- 
tions), are the book's assets. 

On the debit side: this volume has 
no point of view, and its organization is 
arbitrary, unbalanced, repetitious, and 
disjointed. (Five of its chapters are 
Preparatory, pp. 1-145; five are devoted 
to the topic proper, pp. 146-389; and 
three more hang on.) Neither chapters 
nor volume have summary or con- 
clusions. The triple-layered, unnumbered 
subdivision of chapters throughout 500 
small and rather crowded pages pre- 
vents easy orientation, and the table of 
Contents gives only chapter pages and 
first-order subdivisions. The writing is 
dull, uneven, 


and at times downright 
poor, studded with the dubious orna- 
ments of chapter mottoes ("Seeing is 
believing") and inflated pronouncements 
(This volume is concerned with the 
most sophisticated, abstract, civilized 
and specialized things that people do.) 


I HE BOOK 


invites comparison with 
several rece 


nt publications on thinking: 
Hebb (1949), Humphrey (1951), Vin 


à acke 
1952), and chapters 


in several recent- 
textbooks (Helson’s Theoretical Founda- 
tions, 1953; Stevens? Handbook, 1951: 
Osgood’s Method and Theory, 1953; 
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Woodworth and Schlosberg's Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1954.) Piaget's six 
recently translated volumes and the 
present reviewer’s source book (1951) 
fall outside its stated program. 

Hebb’s volume has a central point of 
view (“Thought . . . [is a] process that is 
not fully controlled by environmental 
stimulation and yet cooperates closely 
with the stimulation,” p. xvi) developed 
into a theory by carefully marshaled 
evidence. Humphrey's is a judicious, 
penetrating, analytic volume which 
traces several major historical problems 
of the psychology of thinking and ad- 
duces evidence only to reach, or to point 
toward, a decision on them. Vinacke's 
tidy survey is neither exhaustive nor 
particularly penetrating, nor without 
gaps. Yet, not limited by a point of view 
or to experimental evidence, it free 
follows the rambling outlines of the 
field. The scope of the textbook chapters 
is limited, centering mostly on problem 
solving (insight-learning controversy) or 
concept formation or both. 

The present 
selective point of view, nor a problem- 
centered and 
broad range; and, while it too defines 


volume has neither a 


analysis, nor tidiness 


thinking problem solving and deals 
both with the learning-insight con- 
troversy and concept formation, these 


are not its main arteries nor are they 
brought into sharp relief. 

What then is the vision from which 
this volume arises? 

The new emphasis on judgment and 
differences points to the 
answer. The vision seems to come from 
psychology," from the con- 
struction and study of judgment scales 
and mental tests. The references to the 
author's publications attest to this (they 
cluster in the chapters on judgment), 
The psychology of thinking is used here 
to link the author's major interests. The 
search for just such links has always been 


individual 


"applied 


a fertile source of new insights in science. 
Here too it leads to important con- 
clusions: (1) the psychology of judgment 
is part of the psychology of thinking; 
(2) the isolation of the experimental 
psychology of thinking from the psy- 
individual differences in 
ability, is detrimental (“a tragedy") to 
the field: “One of the major purposes of 
the present work is an integration of 
these two streams of progress" (p. 44). 
This vision, however, this attempt at 


chology of 


double integration, fails to inspire or to 
shape the volume. Instead of providing 
a pervasive point of view, it merely adds 
more data. Instead of lending a cohesive 
form, it adds isolated sections and 
chapters. It brings no integration of the 
psychology of thinking. In fact, the 
psychology of thinking presented here 
looks like a hastily contrived vehicle for 
the author's dive 


Interests. 


I O DRAW the line between making 


value judgments and becoming judg- 
mental is always precarious. In writing 
about books and in judging relatively 
new ventures it becomes more so. Treat- 
ing the psychology of thinking as à 
unified field and including "individual 
differences" and judgment in it, are new 
ventures, Thus this failure at integration 
is perhaps understandable and forgivable. 
Not to recognize the validity of the 
vision as a human achievement would be 
unfair, as it would be not to acknowledge 
that. the juxtaposition of experimental 
results and individual differences, as well 


as of problem solving and judgment, is 
food for thought. If the selection of this 
food is undiscriminating and its prepara- 
tion unpalatable, at least we can appre- 
ciate the prodigious work of compilation 
and the few threads which tie the 
“individual difference” sections to the 
‘experimental’ ones (c.g., pp. 83 and 92). 

But it is hard to overlook the disregard 
of organic and functional pathology, 
particularly Scheerer’s (1946) and Hebb's 
contributions; Both made a definite 
attempt to link differences in individual 
ability to the psychology of thinking. 
Rapaport, Schafer, and Gill's Diagnostic 
Psychological Testing (1945-40) what- 
ever shortcomings it had also made 
such a deliberate attempt. Consideration 
of these might have saved the volume 


from the overwhelmingly statistical view 
of “individual differences.” Pathology is 
nature's experiment—it often isolates 
variables of which the experimenter had 
not even dreamt. As for factor analysis: 
is following statistics to identify the 
factors isolated a ‘better’? method than 
using experiment or statistics or both to 
test assumptions derived from observa- 
tion? Or is there any evidence that it is 
asier to build a bridge between a 
factorial study of individual differences 
and the experimental psychology of 
thinking than between the latter and 
experimental study of individual dif- 
ferences? (Cf. Lewin, 1927, 1935; Klein, 
1919, 1954.) 


O, THE positive side, we can appre- 
ciate the volume’s stress on the instru- 
ments of thought that do not in 
themselves solve problems but are in- 
dispensable for problem solving and 
thinking (pp. 126 ff., pp. 222 fi.) Iu 
this light the discussion of vocabulary 
and of the relations between words, 
concepts, and their relations, and of 
search models, gains a new and in- 
structive emphasis which derives mostly 
from tests (of association, of concept 
formation). There is an awareness here 
(p. 228) that thinking is made possible 
by the fixed units at its disposal. (Other- 
wise it would become a croquet game 
with flamingos for mallets and hedgehogs 


for balls.) 
But again our appreciation is marred. 


These instruments and their relations 
are presented as the contents and 
arrangements of a storehouse (p. 128). 
There is no reference to Bartlett (1932), 
whose schema concept was an attempt to 
deal with such instruments of thought, 
combatting the inadequacies of store- 
house conceptions. The repeated—but 
unexplained— phrases “wheels-within- 
wheels character of thinking” and 
“retroflex character of judgment” do not 
make up for these inadequacies. 

The origin and function of 
instrumental structures are relegated here 
to the psychology of learning and skills 
(p. 222). But can learning theory 
account for the survival and utilization 
f these instrumental structures, not to 


these 


[uU 
speak of their remolding in the course of 


utilization? While Hilgard (1948) is not 


quite sure and Mowrer (1950), as well 


as Dollard and Miller (1950), take great 
pains to explain how learning theory 
might do so, this volume takes the 
positive answer for granted: but a 
theory of thinking cannot take this for 
granted. Thinking is not possible without 
fixed units; yet it is equally impossible 
to explain the remolding of these units in 
the course of the thought process without 
also attributing flexibility to them. The 
ability concepts rigidity and flexibility 
(pp. 212 ff.) do not provide a specific 
explanation and there is no mention here 
of any theory which does attempt to 


meet this problem (e.g., Hebb's 
semblies" and “phase sequences," or 
Piaget’s work of the last twenty years). 
Yet the book's stress on th long- 
neglected instrumental structures is im- 
portant. Dr. Johnson points out that 
psychoanalysis was not interested in 
them (p. 13). Noting reinforcement 
theory's similar lack, in contrast to 
Gordon Allport's persistent interest and 
that of the workers in psychoanalytic 
ego psychology, could have provided an 
opportunity to explore the fate of 
thinking, buffeted as it has been between 
motivational and structural theories. It 
might have even shed light on the 
revival of this interest within reinforce- 
ment theory (e.g., Osgood, 1953, 1955) 
and outside it (e.g., Bruner 1955; Klein 
1949, 1954) under the influence of ego 
psychology and information theory. 


\ V H REDUCED expectations we can 


appreciate the inclusion of the psychology 
of judgment in the psychology of think- 
ing. We note the awareness that the 
degree of similarity between judgments 
in life and judgments in the laboratory 
“is unknown" (p. 282), and that the 
judgments studied are unidimensional 
(p. 328). We share the hope that the 
general principles arrived at will have 
some applicability to life's judgments 
(p. 282). We read with interest the 
assertion that the experimental problem 
of judgment and the ability termed 
“good judgment” are related (p. 318). 
But beyond these points our apprecia- 


tion diminishes: 

Judgment appears here as one of the 
three "principal thought processes: 
...preparation, production and judg- 
ment" (p. 51), as though the meaning 


if any of the “wheels-within-wheels 


Dowxarp M. Jounson 


character of thinking" (p. 284) did not 
imply that the selection of means and 
directions involves judgments at every 
point of thinking. i 
Judgment here is “a kind of problem 
the solution to which is a response in one 
of several categories [yes or no, high or 
low, p. 292] prepared in advance of the 
judgment" (p. 284). Though we hear 
that judges at times prepare new cate- 
gories in the course of thinking, the 
impression is overwhelming that we learn 
about judges acting on the applied 
psychologist's scales, rather than about 
judgments made in the course of thinking. 
How man comes by and uses (deliberately 
or unwittingly) apparently unidimen- 
sional scales of values and magnitudes, 
is a striking instance of the instrumental- 
structure problem (cf. Piaget)—but this 
matter is not explicit in the volume, nor 
is it the sole problem of judgment. 
Judgment here is “by definition... 
not an automatic reflex" (p. 325). How 
proudly—or blindly—‘rationalistic” can 
a statement be? How logical: thinking 
has a “preparation” and a “production” 
phase and it culminates in a judgment 
which settles matters, presumably de- 
liberately (p. 282). A lost driver mak 'sa 
judgment and, “set thusly, his prepara- 
tion has eliminated cross country travel 
. spending the night on the road," ete. 
Some will say, "What a pity that life is 
not so simple”; others will say, “What 
luck that it is not so boring.” 
judgment can be defined to 
"automatic," 


Surely 
- exclude 
everything leg, by rele- 
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gating it to habit) and to do away with 
the judgment versus inclination problem. 
But will the generalizations derived be 
relevant to life? 

Judgment is a part of the psychology of 
thinking, every proposition 
about judgments states how the thought 
Process cooperates with stimulation—to 
use Hebb’s phrase—and every propo- 
sition about “good judgment" states 
how well it cooperates. Propositions of the 
first kind apply to every (not only to the 
consummatory) phase of thinking; propo- 
sitions of the second kind are relative to 
the personality of the thinker. 

Yet even this compilation and juxta- 
Position may prove helpful at a time when 
the average psychologist pays no more 
attention to what Brentano, Meinong, 
Buehler, Freud, Schilder, Lewin, and 
Piaget contributed to this problem than 
does the present volume. 


ii he FIVE chapters discussing the 
volume's stated plan (p. 51) divide into 
one on preparation, two on production, 
and two on judgment. Is this veritable 
Procrustean bed the price paid for 
including, but failing to integrate, 
judgment and individual differences? Or 
is there more to it? 

The relation of reason and fact is not 
simpler in psychology than in any other 
field: that which is logical is by no means 
always psychological. This 
avowed interest is in “the most abstract 
and civilized things people do,” and it 
takes these things to be problem solving 
and judgment (p. 20). It deliberately 
excludes “autistic thought, fantasy, and 
developmental trends,” and by default 
it excludes pathology, ethnopsychology, 
wit, humor, and the like, all of which 
link rational thought to its irrational 
matrix (Freud, Levy-Bruchl, H. Werner, 
Piaget; and for still others see the 
reviewer's source book). It is no surprise 
that it treats thinking as a logical pursuit 
Wikii an arbitrary logical framework. 
The treatment of motivation seems to be 
of the ame “logical” cast. Motivations 
ae notoriously, the sources of the illogical 
in thinking (cf, Descartes, Hume). In 
this volume short shrift. 
“Physiological” motives are discarded 
motives accepted for 
thought; then “extrinsic motives” 


because 


volume's 


they get 


and = "social" 
are 
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discarded in favor of "intrinsic" ones 
(pp. 56 fi). Those familiar with the 
difficulties of motivation theories in 
accounting for the logic of thinking, and 
conversant with both Allport's attempts 
and those of the workers in psycho- 
analytic ego psychology to meet this 
difficulty, will follow these shifts with 
sympathy if not without apprehension. 
But when “intrinsic” motivations too are 
more or less abandoned and The Dy- 
namics of Thought is discussed mainly in 
terms of (disregarding | Allport's 
1935, and 1941, warnings), 
then it seems to be clear that motivations 
and the illogical just had to be eliminated. 
With them goes the, so far, most prom- 
ising thought to 
personality and of keeping the door open 
for the understanding of pathology, 
dreams, projective techniques, and the 
like. The thinking person is reduced to an 


sets 


Gibson's 


avenue of linking 


aggregate of ‘abilities.’ Behind this 
conception there lies something far 


worse and more deadening than partisan- 
ship for one trend of "applied psy- 
chology": it seems to be the product of 
narrowing specialization. 

Even if this assessment of the vision, 
its validity and its execution is correct, 
it fails to resolve a lingering uneasiness. 

How is a volume on 
published under the most reputable 
auspices— possible without touching on 
the essence of the contributions made by 
Lewin, H. Werner, Tolman, Brunswik, 
Piaget, and without mentioning Silberer, 
Schilder, Lashley, Heider, Hebb? How 
can such a volume ignore the ancestry of 
the psychology of thinking and judgment 
to the point that it contains (among the 


thinking— 


746) less than a dozen foreign-language 
references? 

Scrutiny of the volume alone is unlikely 
to answer these questions. There must be 
a social factor at work: something in the 
atmosphere of our psychological science 
that is, to say the least, co-responsible. 
Although this is not the place to diagnose 
this ‘something,’ an example of its self- 
perpetuating character well be 
pointed out: will graduate students fed 
on such a treatment of the past and of 
the foreign-language literature take the 
Ph.D.’s historical and language require- 
ments for anything more than a 
mality? 


may 


for- 


SEE 


Readings for Educational 
Psychology 
Arthur P. Coladarci (Ed.) 


Educational Psychology: A Book 
of Readings 


New York: Dryden Press, 1955. 
Pp. xvi + 656. $3.90. 
Jerome M. Seidman (Ed.) 
Readings in Educational Psy- 

cholog 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1955. 


Pp. xiv + 402. $3.25. 


By Joux E. Horrocks 


Ohio State University 


HE PAST several years have wit- 

nessed an unusual number of 

readings, collections aimed, usu- 
ally, at the more elementary college 
courses in psychology. It was inevitable 
that the well-populated general course in 
educational psychology would be among 
those selected for such a venture. It is 
only surprising, in view of the prospective 
market, that until now no up-to-date 
books of readings in educational psy- 
chology have been available, Previous 
collections, like Pre: ev and Janney’s, 
were compiled too many years ago to 
reflect present. trends and interests. in 
the arca. 


There is a difference of opinion as to 
the value of such collections. Some feel 
that compilations of reading 


discourage 
library work and are too often ‘watered- 
down’ versions that give a false impres- 
sion of the material contained in the 
original articles. On the other hand, @ 
well-organized readings can 
serve a library 


book of 
useful. purpose 
facilities are inadequate 


where 
or where it is 
desired to supplement a regular text 
with a series of readings from widely 
scattered sources, Many libr; tan- 
not afford the money or space for mul- 


ries 


tiple copies of original sources necessary 
when assignments are made to large 


groups of students. Some readings, 
moreover, are not abbreviations of 


original sources, and sometimes a simpli- 
fied or interpreted version of a research 
article is desirable for less advanced 
students. 
afford 


At any level, books of readings 


instructors an opportunity t0 


extend their courses to include research 
and other readings that cannot be in- 
cluded in detail in the ordinary textbook. 

The problem of the readings collection 
is the double one of selection and of edi- 
torial comment or interpretation. The 
selection of readings in educational psy- 
chology poses a particularly difficult 
problem, since the parameters of the 
basic course are relatively undefined, 
as an examination of the elementary 
texts in the area attests. But both Cola- 
darci and Seidman have chosen to make 
their selections comprehensive, with 
Seidman including the greater number 
of references. Both have grouped their 
selections under major categories, but 
Coladarci has added at the beginning 
of each selection a short editorial com- 
ment which serves as an orientation to 
the material to be discussed. It is the 
opinion of the reviewer that both texts 
would be improved by the addition of 
ions at the 


integrative editorial discus 
beginning of each section of the selec- 
tions. 

Each collection represents a reasonable 
cross section of what is offered in various 
courses in educational psychology, al- 
though there is very little overlap. be- 
tween the two in the articles selected 
for inclusion. Some will feel that, com- 
paratively, there is too much material 
in each book on topics such as the The 
Class as a Group and Teachers’ Percep- 
tions of Pupil Behavior, but these areas 
constitute an important part of the 
newer emphasis in educational psychol- 
ogy and should indeed be included. 

The present reviewer believes that the 
serious lack in both collections 
occurs in the materials on learning, 
particularly with reference to the specific 
school subjects. Such a de-emphasis on 
reflect a present trend, but 


most 


learning may 
many of us still believe that subject- 
matter learning is the heart of educa- 
ional psychology and teach our courses 
with that in mind. 

Kither collection should be a useful 
adjunct to a regular textbook and both 
are good examples of a reasonable ap- 
proach to the problem of compiling a 


selection of readings. 


Sy 


Method in Social Science 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg (Eds.) 


The Language of Social Research 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955. Pp. xiii + 590. $6.75. 


By Rosert B. Zajyoxc 


University of Michigan 


HE LAst decade has witne 


increasing improvements in 
methods of social research. Ex- 


perimental techniques, ^ measurement 
methods, statistical procedures, and 
many other areas have undergone 


promising developments. Neverthele 
the social scientist cannot be satisfied 
with the present degree of his methodo- 
logical sophistication. Many problems 
still remain unexplored, and for others 
only tentative answers are available. 
Important theoretical advancements are 
hampered by the lack of refined methods. 
the social scientist. does not 
appropriate numerous 
significant and theo- 
are placed in 


Because 
pos 
substantively 
retically crucial hypothe: 


tools, 


With the advances made in the various 
aspects of methodology there also aris 
a need for integration. At a certain point 
the developments in the different areas 
should be examined in an effort to seek 
some general principles which might 
give impetus to further refinements of 
available methods and lead to better 
solutions of methodological problems. A 
work which fills any of these lacunae 
would represent an important contribu- 
tion. It was, therefore, with enthusiasm 
that this reviewer read the introduction 
to The Language of Social Research. 

This volume was prepared in an 
attempt to present and illustrate general 
methodological principles in the social 
sciences. The editors point out that 
methodology should not be identified with 
technology or with quantification. Prob- 
lems of specific research techniques or of 
quantification are peculiar to a given 
discipline. “The historian, the clinical 
psychologist, the linguist, need their own 
codification of procedures" (p. 7). The 
study of “methodology,” however, points 


S 


to the general assumptions underlying all 
processes of discovery and proof in the 
Examination of these 


social sciences. 


assumptions will reveal the “applicability 


of [such processes] to a wide range of 
problems” cutting across interdiscipli- 
nary boundaries (p. 10). In fact, the 
general nature of methodology made it 
“very tempting for the editors of this 
reader to feature it as a contribution to 
the philosophy of social sciences” (p. 3). 

The enthusiasm of this reviewer was, 
however, short-lived. Although the 
introductory remarks and the title of the 
volume suggest a contribution of very 
general scope and wide implications, we 
find that the range of methodological 
problems has been restricted, leaving 
scant basis for generalization. Originally 
this compendium was to consist of two 
parts, first, a presentation and discussion 
of general methodological principles, and 
then studies which illustrate and clarify 
these principles. The editors found, 
however, that “the number of studies 
making use of sophisticated research 
practices is far greater than the number 
of papers which articulate or codify or 
discuss the procedures themselves” (p. 4). 
Consequently, the volume now consists 
almost exclusively of reports of research, 
with the discussion of methods confined 
to brief remarks introducing the chapters. 

Undeniably there should be more 
research than talk about research. It 
would be unhealthy if this were not so; 
yet there is little obligation to reproduce 
these proportions in a text on research 
methods. Despite the relative paucity of 
methodological papers there is certainly 
a sufficient number of them to fill a 
volume. In their absence a thorough 
exposition and examination of the 
methodological principles which the 
various studies are said to exemplify 


might have met some of the present 
needs of the field. It is regrettable that 
the editors have foregone either attempt 

The editors have expressly excluded 
from the compendium methodologic: 
problems arising during the 


al 
n process of 
collecting data, topics thoroughly cove 
in the literature, topies which “hay 


red 
© not 
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yet been codified adequately at all,” 
and papers requiring some mathematical 
training (p. 5). Thus, such methodological 
areas as experimental techniques, prob- 
lems of sampling, observational methods, 
questionnaire construction, scaling pro- 
cedures, measurement problems, and the 
like were not covered in The Language. 
The restrictions imposed on the volume 
will not be welcomed by the more 
demanding reader who, after exciting 
himself over the wide implications of the 
introductory remarks, finds that The 
Language is but a collection of studies 
which illustrate some techniques em- 
ployed primarily in survey research. 

The volume includes readings and some 
discussion on index construction, on what 
is referred to as “multivariate analysis,” 
and on analysis of change. Other 
selections illustrate the employment of 
these techniques in the study of groups 
and in the analysis of action. The final 
section examines problems in the realm of 
“philosophy of social sciences.” 


L ZARSFELD and Rosenberg point out 
that one of the basic tasks of methodology 
is to translate concepts into empirical 
indices (p. 15). The crucial methodo- 
logical tool in index construction is the 
notion of property space, developed by 
Lazarsfeld and presented by A. H. Barton 
in one of the selections. The process of 
constructing a property space consists 
of locating variables in geometrical space. 
Two ways of obtaining property space 
are spelled out: reduction and substruction. 
In “reduction” a dimension is collapsed 
into fewer points, e.g., the dimension of 
political attitudes can be collapsed into 
two points, radicalism and conservatism. 
Tn “substruction” the attribute is broken 


down into subclasses component di- 
mensions, or properties, to obtain finer 
discriminations, For example, social 


class might be broken down into compo- 
nents, like economic 


ethnic 
background, etc, 


The 


leaves 


status, social 


position, origin, 


educational 
section on index construction 
many problems untouched. The 
technique stressed is actually well known 
and widely applied. There do not appear 
to be any important differences between 
the procedures called for by the concept 
of property space and those used in 
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preparing data for chi-square test, 
analvsis of variance, or profile analysis. 
Considerably less emphasis is given to 
what, in the opinion of this reviewer, 


are much more important and basic 
methodological problems in this area— 
problems which clearly show the general 
nature of methodological principles. How 
does the researcher proceed to develop a 
set of properties that will describe the 
empirical events adequately and precisely 
in the first place? These properties must 
reproduce the complexity of the empirical 
‘reality,’ and they must simultancously 
satisfy the theoretical requirements of 
simplicity and parsimony. The set of 
descriptive properties must, moreover, 
be necessary and sufficient for theoretical 
and empirical purposes. What are the 
various methods of obtaining systems 
that reconcile the conflicting demands for 
complexity simplicity, and for 
exclusiveness and exhaustiveness? How 
is a given property operationalized so as 
to produce a level of discriminability 
required by the theory? Although 
philosophers of science (R. Carnap, H. 
Feigl, C. G. Hempel) and a modest 
number of social scientists (L. J. Cron- 
bach, P. E. Mechl, H. J. Eysenck, H. 
Peak) have explored some of the above 
problems, articles in this vein are rare— 
a deficiency of the field rather than of 
The Language. 

Another section of the volume deals 
with the analysis of relationships between 
variables, where stress is placed on a set 
of techniques called multivariate analysis. 
Examined here are ways in which survey 
data can be cross-tabulated in order to 
identify factors which are most significant. 
in producing a given result. Some of 


and 


these ingeniously designed procedures are 
very useful in discovering causal relation- 
ships in survey material. 

Multivariate analysis is said to help 
the researcher to interpret the data he 
has collected. Perhaps so much emphasis 
should not be attached to this type of 
analysis without mentioning that alterna- 
tive. interpretations are often advanced 
before data are collected. They are, as a 
matter of fact, frequently dictated by the 
hypotheses and the experimental design. 
It may appear that the editors of The 
Language consider such instances unusual 
since they find a contribution by one 


author "remarkable in that he starts not 
with the data but with a set of system- 


atically developed hypotheses which he 
wants to test” (p. 203). This reviewer 
doubts whether such instances are as 


rare in social science as the statement 
implies. 

Some selections in the compendium are 
concerned with the analysis of change. 
The methods presented trend 
analysis, the well-known panel technique, 
and prediction. In this section the 
editors seem to depart from their original 
restriction since methodological decisions 
relevant to these procedures must 
necessarily precede the collection of data. 
Most interesting in this section is the 
distinction made between two types of 
predictive studies: those which predict 
from people's intentions and those which 
predict from observed attributes. 


are 


T.. THREE foregoing topics (together 
with a section on philosophy of science) 
comprise the "general methodological 
principles" presented in The Language: 
Whether the sections in index construc- 
tion, multivariate analysis, and analysis 
of change demonstrate the generality of 
methodological principles and support 
the editors’ distinction between "tech- 
nology” and “methodology” remains 
questionable. The chapters which clabo- 
Tate on these topics discuss fools and 
lechniques used primarily in 
research; they do not show the “general 
principles” governing them, 

The topics relate 
analytic techniques to two substantive 


survey 


remaining these 


areas, the study of groups and the 
analysis of individual action. ‘The group 

S presented attempt mainly to 
formulate Properties and attributes 


Which can be used in describing groups- 
In the section on the application of social 
Science to practical action problems, the 
editors deal with the “problem of causal 
analysis in a single case" (p. 387). The 
contribution of The Language is perhaps 
most evident in the treatment of this 
very neglected subject matter. Lazarsfeld 
and Rosenberg make some insightful 
sis of single 
cases and stimulate further interest in 
this challenging problem. 


remarks concerning the analy! 


The section. on philosophy of social 
sciences has been deliberately placed. at 
the close of the that the 
broad 


volume so 


student may approach these 


problems with some backlog of more 
specific experience. Among the items 
here are a penetrating treatise on meaning 
by A. Kaplan (1946) and a cogent 
discussion on the problem of the whole 
sum of its parts by E. Nagel (1952). 
Perhaps the reading of greatest im- 
portance here is that by H. Zetterberg 
(1954). He presents in a very lucid and 
convincing manner a set of arguments 
lor the use of the axiomatic method in 
sociology. Incidentally, this is the only 
item which deals with the general prob- 
lem of theory construction, and its 
emphasis on the advantages of theoretical 
rigor strikes dissonance with the empiri- 
cist tone of the volume. 

On the whole The Language is disap- 
pointing. The limited scope of the 
problems and of their methodological 
implications justifies the editors in 
resisting the temptation “to feature it 
as a contribution to the philosophy of 
social The assertion that 
methodological principles cut across 
interdisciplinary boundaries may be true 
but is not supported or exemplified by 
the content of The Language. Three- 
fourths of the articles were written by 
lections 


as 


sciences." 


sociologists. There are a few 
by psychologists, two of each by political 
scientists, economists, and philosophers 
of science, and one by a traffic expert. 
The methodological issues presented are 
relevant primarily to descriptive type of 

studies using survey techniques. 
Students will find a greater variety of 
methodological approaches and a more 
; of the assumptions 


detailed analys 
underlying the various methods, of their 
t and limitations, of their 
and of the mechanics 
other recent texts and 


advantages 
applicability, 
involved, in 
compendia. 
The prese 
book would be conside 
it had an index of references. 


readability would be improved if foot- 
neral 


nt volume's value as a source 
rably increased if 
Also, its 


notes were preserved within the ge 
text rather than collected in the Ap- 
pendix. 

The 
volume are in 
the lack of discussion of problems of 
methodological and theoretical inter- 
dependence. Methods must satisfy the 
ñc requirements of the given theory. 


obvious shortcomings of the 


its omissions, especially 


specif 
They depend on the phenomena ex- 


amined, on the level of abstraction 


selected, on the postulated nature of the 
analytical units, and, of course, on the 
aspired precision of the statements. Such 
deficiencies make The Language at best a 


language. 


Research in Reading 


Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha 
Townsend 


Eight More Years of Research in 
Reading: Summary and Bibli- 
ography 
New York: Educational Records 

Bureau, 1955. Pp. vi 4- 283. 


By Francis J. DiVEsTA 


Syracuse University 


HIS BULLETIN summarizes the 
research in reading for the period 
extending from 1945 through 1952 

with some reference for the year 1953. It 
is an extension of the series represented 
in the earlier publications, ERB No. 32, 
Ten Years of Research in Reading (1940) 
and ERB No. 46, Another Five Years of 
Research in Reading (1945). The contents, 
as in the earlier bulletins, are divided into 
three major Introduction 
(Broad Outline of Reading Research 
1945-53), Summary of Research in Read- 
ing 1945-52, and Selected Bibliography 
(Annotated). The same subdivisions that 
existed for the previous publications have 
been retained in the present edition with 
the addition of three new divisions: read- 
ing in relationship to personal and social 
adjustment, readability and readability 
formulas, and reading “then and now." 
Perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
bulletin is the lack of an explicitly stated 
population of readers to be served. One 
questions whether it is to serve the ele- 
mentary school teacher, the college 
teacher, or the research worker. From 
the statement, “The main emphasis is 
arch, but an attempt has been 


divisions: 


upon r 
made to include certain other materials 


if they seem likely to provide dependable 
helpful suggestions for teachers of read- 
ing” (p. 1), one might infer that it is the 
teacher in general to whom the contents 
are directed. It would have been desirable 
to justify the rationale for the selection of 


materials, particularly since the authors 
indicate that the 760 references listed 
were drawn primarily from the Gray list 
published annually in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, although “some of the 
materials which appear in the Gray 
summaries have been omitted... and 
some not listed in Dr. Gray’s summaries 
will be found in these reviews” (p. 1). 

One may criticize the occasional inter- 
pretation which goes beyond the data 
and the author's 
opinion, although not without reserva- 
tion. Illustration: “One might almost 
conclude that the McGuffey hunches 
were as good as some people’s reading 
formulas” (p. 37). Occasionally one finds 
incomplete reporting where greater com- 
pleteness might have been desirable. 
Example: “Under certain conditions 
(two tests) could be used interchange- 
ably" (p. 47). In the summary of a study 
where findings in terms of instructional 
cost of grouping and advantages of 
grouping are presented, one finds the 
statement: “The application to basic 
instruction. in reading was discussed" 
(p. 14). Unless the reader accepts the 
author's placement of references in vari- 
ous categories, he will find little to assist 
him in finding cross references from the 
index, although the index does indeed 
provide reference between the 
major divisions of the bulletin. A com- 
plete author index is provided. 

In general, however, the teacher and 
student of reading will find this volume 
useful. Reference data are complete, and 
significant from the original 
articles are succinctly reported. A code 
provided after each reference in the bib- 
liography, indicating whether the refer- 
ence is particularly applicable to a 
specific grade level, whether it is appli- 
cable to subnormal or mentally deficient 
children, to remedial reading in general, 
or whether it is a bibliography or sum- 
mary, enhances the utility of the volume. 
The treatment of the twenty areas com- 


clearly represents 


cross 


findings 


posing the total area of reading is handled 
with trend, cur- 
rent status, and bibliography. The or- 


broadly respect to 
ganization of the bulletin around these 
areas provides a ready reference for most 
of the selected. material applicable to 
these areas. The reader will find con- 
tinuity in the summary of past research 
and the evaluation of changes without 
‘having to refer rovartier-balteti 
&dnl. "sy. Research | 


uS en 
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High-School Psychology 


T. L. ENGLE 


Indiana University, Fort Wayne Center 


O MANY psychologists the teaching 

of psychology in secondary schools 

may seem to be a recent innova- 
tion, but there is evidence (19) that many 
academies and other secondary schools 
offered courses in psychology prior to the 
twentieth century. Early in the present 
century a good many secondary schools 
offered psychology as part of their 
teacher-training programs, and these 
Courses have persisted into the modern 
high-school curriculum although they 
no longer serve to train teachers. 

A review of the literature (17) indicates 
that enrollments in courses in psychology 
have been increasing during the last 
twenty years, or even longer, and that 
today psychology is offered in the high 
schools of at least thirty-four states, 
Perhaps in all of them. Fewer than a 
tenth of the high schools, however, offer 
a course under the term psychology and 
the enrollment. in psychology courses is 
only about one per cent of the total high- 
school population. In all probability an 
additional two per cent of high-school 
Students are enrolled in courses that 


involve subject matter largely psycho- 
logical in nature although it is not labeled 
psychology, Something of the extent to 
which psychology is taught in high 
schools can be judged from the fact that 
at least one of the textbooks reviewed 
below has had sales of over 100,000 copies 
in ten years. While enrollments in 
Psychology have been increasing during 
the last twenty years, in only seven or 
eight states does the number of high- 
school students enrolled in 
Psychology equal 


courses in 


the number in 


l eco- 
nomics or sociology. 

It is Principally in the larger schools 
that Psychology is offered 
subject of instruction 
course is some 
small high sch 


Senior year, 


as a separate 
» although such a 
times found in surprisingly 
ools. It usually comes in the 


r although juniors 
permitted to enroll, 


selected 


may be 
In some high schools 
material of 


: a psychological 
nature is offered in the 


i freshman year in 
connection with the guidance program 
Some high-school principals 


enthusiastic about the 


are so 


course jn psv- 
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chology that they require it for gradua- 
tion, but in no state is it a course required 
for high-school graduation. In about 
two-thirds of the high schools in which it 
is offered, psychology is a one-semester 
course. In the remaining third of the high 
schools it is a two-semester course. 

In most states and in most schools the 
course is considered as a social study, and 
credit is granted in the department of 
social studies, but in some cases psy- 
chology counts as science. Although 
there is evidence (16) that very few 
teachers conduct formal laboratory 
periods, many of them do perform simple 
experiments as demonstrations or have 
experiments performed by students. 

Both teachers and students are en- 
thusiastic about a high-school course in 
psychology (14). Many teachers say 
that they enjoy teaching the course in 
psychology more than any other course 
they have ever taught. In many schools 
psychology is limited to one or two 
classes although students request more 
classes. Most of the teachers and students 
would like to have psychology a two- 
semester course. 

Principals generally regard psychology 
as a “progressive” course in the sense of 
a subject matter which tends to mect 
student needs for assistance in under- 
standing problems of personal and social 
adjustment. A work conference for high- 
school teachers of psychology which was 
conducted at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1952 stressed the objective 
of helping students to understand them- 
selves and others, with special reference 
to personal and emotional development 
(18). Both teachers and students rate 
psychology higher than other subjects in 
meeting the modern objectives of second- 
ary education. Students in two-semester 
courses rate psychology significantly 
higher in meeting educational objectives 
than do students in one-semester courses 
(14). 

Psychology is thought of as an initial- 
terminal course rather than as prepara- 
tion for further courses at the college 
level. As far as is known (15), no college 
or university makes a practice of excusing 


students from introductory courses in 
psychology because they have had psy- 
chology in high school, although pre- 
sumably such a course may be of as- 
sistance to a student preparing for an 
equivalency examination. 

High-school teachers of psychology are 
trained primarily in social sciences and 
education, although there is evidence 
(17) that more than two-thirds of them 
have had a significant amount of under- 
graduate course work in psychology, and 
more than half of them have had some 
graduate training in psychology. Very 
few, however, devote full time to the 
teaching of psychology. 

Although there is some lecturing, there 
is a tendency for high-school psychology 
to be taught by discussion methods which 
permit and encourage students to express 
themselves freely concerning personal 
and social problems, Also there is 
evidence (16) that the great majority ol 
teachers ask students to recite from their 
textbooks. They also ask students to 
read ‘psychological’ articles in new 
papers and popular magazines, but ver 
few make use of journals published by 
APA. 

In the light of the fact that teachers 
are trained primarily in areas other than 
psychology 


that they stress recitation 
ion based on textbooks, and 
that they do not use material from pro- 
fessional journals, it is important. for 
psychologists to know something of the 
material presented in contemporary high- 
school textbooks in psychology. 

The reviewer has written letters. lo 
twenty-six 


and discus 


major publishers of high- 
School textbooks in order to secure the 
latest revisions of their books and 
teaching aids and to hear about manu- 


Scripts in preparation. 


I HERE ARE seven 


sidered by the 
written 


textbooks con- 
publishers to have been 
Specifically — for 
courses in psychology. Five of them have 
the word psychology in the main title- 
They are the books by Averill (1), Engle 
(6), Josey (9), Sorenson and Malm (12), 
and Woodworth and Sheehan (13). The 
other 


high-school 


books contain the word 
psychology only in the subtitle; they ave 
the books by Crow and Crow (4) and bY 
Geisel (7). 


two 


In addition, there is a book by Brennan 
(3) which the publishers say “has been 
used in a number of private schools for a 
psychology course.” This book is written 
from the point of view of the Catholic 
church. References are made both to the 
research of modern scientific psycholo- 
gists and to the writings of the Church 
fathers. (The index contains 127 refer- 
ences to Thomas Aquinas.) 

Publishers also submitted five other 
books for consideration in this review. 
These books contain some psychological 
material but are not written as textbooks 
in psychology. A book by Bliss (2) isa 
“textbook in guidance for high-school 
students,” which includes, however, some 
material on how to study and a section 
on “Your growth in personality” that 
might be considered as related to psy- 
chology. One book, written by a psy- 
chologist, Eisenberg (5), deals with 
problems of personal and social adjust- 
ment but does not attempt to present a 
picture of the field of psychology. Of it 
the publishers say, “Has been used on 
occasion on a supplementary basis in 
high-school psychology courses." The 
publishers of two books by Landis and 
Landis (10, 11) indicate that neither book 
is a ‘straight’ textbook in psychology 
but that both "are used in courses which 
are called psychology as well as in classes 
under other names, both in the home 
economics and social studies depart- 
ments," One of these books, Building 
Your Life, is written for students in their 
carly teens and is most often employed 
in the ninth and tenth grades. Besides 
general material on problems of personal 
and social adjustment, it contains four 
chapters dealing directly with problems 
of mental health. The other book, 
Personal Adjustment, Marriage and 
Family Living, is used most often in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. The title 
of this book gives a good indication of the 
contents. A book by Jenkins, Bauer, and 
Shacter (8) is in the health and guidance 
field. Although it bears the subtitle, 4 
Health and Personal Development Text 
for All Teen-A gers, it is designed for the 
‘first two years of high school. 

Psychologists will be interested in 
noting that the seven authors of the five 
books containing the word psychology 


in the main titles are all members of APA. 
Of the other eleven authors whose books 


are mentioned here, only two, Helen 
Shacter and Philip Eisenberg are APA 
members. 

Because of the limitations of space for 
this review, only the seven textbooks 
containing Psychology in the main title 
or the subtitle and written for general 
high-school use can be considered in 
further detail. 


A SURVEY of the forewords of these 
seven books indicates that the authors 
had to a considerable degree common 
purposes in writing them. In general, 
these books aim to meet the personal 
and social adjustment objectives of 
secondary education. As in other books 
for adolescents, problems of boy-girl 
relationships and concern with eventual 
marriage are emphasized. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, all of 
the seven books are written in styles 
which should cause no reading difficulty 
for high-school students and should 
encourage them to do further reading. 
Line drawings, graphs, and cartoons are 
employed extensively. Although these 
texts mention or quote research studies, 
the authors seldom give references to the 
literature. They also take a middle-of- 
the-road point of view and avoid contro- 
versial topics. They stress practical 
applications at the expense of purely 
theoretical considerations. 

A table can best serve to give a general 
picture of contemporary high-school 
psychology as revealed by these tex 
The reviewer has analyzed the contents 
of each book and indicated under nine 


categories what he believes to be the 
percentages of pages devoted to the 
various areas in psychology. In com- 
puting percentages, only total pages 
devoted to direct instruction were used. 
These totals are shown in the table at the 
tops of the columns. Pages devoted to 
end material containing glossaries, lists 
of books, and indexes were not included 
in the computations. The columns in the 
table do not all total 100 per cent 
because some books contain blank pages, 
pages devoted to general pictures, or 
material which could not strictly be 
classified under any of the headings. 

Several books devote no space at all to 
statistical material, though each does 
contain some references to material 
which might be thought of as statistical in 
content—at least a mention of the normal 
frequency distribution. Such material 
nevertheless constitutes less than 0.5 per 
cent of the total. 

Some of the nine classifications in the 
table need further explanation. Jntro- 
ductory material includes topics related to 
psychology as a science and the dis- 
tinction between that science and pseudo- 
psychology. Under biological foundations 
is included material on heredity, anat- 
omy, physiology, and sensations. Ma- 
terial on personality includes topics 
related to personal relationships in love 
and marriage as well as the more tra- 
ditional topics dealing with personality 
and its measurement. The learning 
classification covers not only material 
usually treated under this heading, but 
also material often given under the 
rubrics of thinking and retention. Also, 


SUBJECT-MATTER ANALYSIS OF SEVEN HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Percentages of pages in each book devoted to nine areas of psychology 


| | | | Jo 
| | Wood- 
Sorenson | od 


Crow & | x 
Areas 2n Crow, | Engle, | Geisel, | Josey, & Malm worth & 
556 pp. | 280 pp. | 606 pp. | 423 pp. | 381 pp. 598 pp. "Sheehan, 
| | 34 pp. 
Ii E x —— 
1. Introduction....... | - EI 4 | 10 2 10 2 15 
2. Biological Founda- | 
Di Gaah] 12 2 22 1 12 10 13 
3; Statislicsz iue xs € Ib 0 2 1 3 0 
0 
4. Intelligence. . E 1 5 5 1 1 9 4 
5. Personality. . i 15 29 13 45 20 20 17 
6. Learning. . | 23 27 13 3 | 4 15 29 
7. Mental Hygiene |. “iG ti | t6 25 28 31 u 
8. Vocational...... : 10 7 8 20 7 7 4 
9. Social 15 1 10 0 15 2 2 
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it takes in material 6n how to study 
efficiently. Mental Hygiene includes 
material on emotional experiences, gen- 
eral adjustment, and child training for 
mental health. Under vocational is 
material on selecting a vocation, work 
efficiency, and some material on avoca- 
tional interests. Social problems include 
environmental influences, attitudes, prop- 
aganda, and crime. 

Except for the Geisel book, the various 
authors have attempted to give a general 
Picture of psychology, although empha- 
sizing different aspects. In general, it 
may be said that high-school psychology 
texts tend to stress personality, mental 
hygiene, and learning. They give con- 
siderable attention to biological founda- 
tions. Some authors devote considerable 
space to social problems, while others 
treat this material lightly, probably 
because such problems are often discussed 
in other courses. Facts related to voca- 
tional problems are not much stressed, 
and relatively little space is devoted to 
the technical topic of intelligence and its 
measurement. As we have noted, the 
treatment of statistical concepts and 
techniques is likewise very limited. 

Four of the seven books provide 
glossaries. In the Josey book 244 technical 
terms are defined. The definitions are 
given at the close of the various chapters. 
In the other three cases the glossaries are 
given in entirety in the end material of 
the books: Engle, 250 terms; Sorenson 
and Malm, 172 terms; Woodworth and 
Shechan, 211 terms. 


All of these books contain teaching aids 
at the close of each chapter. These aids 
consist of questions for discussion or 
individual consideration, review ques- 
lions, suggestions for further reading, and 
exercises, activities, or simple experi- 
ments which will enable the student to 
apply some of the material which he has 
just studied, The Sorenson and Malm 
book contains a list of Books that will help 
teachers, as well as a list of books for 
student. reading. Also, this book contains 
a list of films suitable for use in 


i the 
teaching of each chapter. 

For three of the books, there are 
available some teaching aids not con- 


tained in the textbooks themselves. A set 
of films considered as supplementary to 
the Sorenson and Malm book can be had 
from the publishers. For the Josey book 


there is a 32-page booklet containing 
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objective questions—two forms of the 
tests for each chapter. Several teaching 
aids are available for the Engle book. It 
has a 187-page Workbook in Ps 
directly keyed to the chapters in the 
text. This workbook contains study aids, 
suggestions for activities or simple 
experiments, and objective examination 
questions. There is also a 35-page Key 
for teachers who use the workbook in 
their classes. Accompanying the textbook 
itself, there is a 62-page Manual and Tests 
containing sources of audio-visual aids, 
apparatus, models, and standardized 
testing materials; references for pro- 
ional reading of the teacher; refer- 
ences related to the subject matter 
presented in the textbook; objective 
examination questions for each chapter in 
the textbook. 

New editions of Sorenson-Malm and 
Engle are being prepared at the present 
time. The Josey and Woodworth-Shechan 
books bear revision dates of 1952 and 
1951, respectively, although only minor 
changes were made at those times. The 
Averill and Crow-Crow books were copy- 
righted over ten years ago. 


chology 


Pons: although offered in- 
frequently as compared with the more 
traditional fields, is beginning to emerge 
as one of the areas of high-school in- 
struction. For those students who do not 
enter college, and for those who do not 
take psychology in college, the course in 
high school constitutes their only formal 
contact with psychology. Whether or not 
they will appreciate future developments 
in psychology, and have a critical 
attitude toward popular literature pur- 
porting to be psychology, may depend 
upon the kind of psychology they have 
been taught in high school. For those 
students who attend college and elect 
psychology, moreover, it is important 
that their high-school background in 
psychology be sound. Surely it will have 
been the high-school course in psychology 
that started at least some future members 
of APA off on the course of their pro- 
fessional careers. 


HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
1. L. A. AVERILL. Introductory psychology. 


New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. xi + 
564. 


2. W. B. Briss. Personality and school: 
Accent on youth. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1951. Pp. vi + 375. 

3. R. E. BRENNAN. The image of his Maker: 
A study of the nature of man. Mil- 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1948. 

x + 338. 

4. Aice Crow & L. D. Crow. Learning to 
to live with others: A high school 
psychology. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1944. Pp. iv + 284. 

wp. BERG. Why we act as see do. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 266. 

6. T. L. Excite. Psychology: Is principles 

and applications. Yonkers, N. Y.: 

World Book Co., 1945, 1950. Pp. xi + 

628. (The 1945 edition of ix + 549 

pages is not here reviewed.) 

B. QGriEL. Personal — problems: 
Psychology applied to everyday li 
Boston: Houghton Mifilin, 1949. Pp. 
ix + 430. (Originally published under 
the title, Personal problems and morale, 
1943.) 

8. Giapys G. Jenkins, W. W. BAUER, & 
HELEN S. SmacrER. Teen-age 
health and personal development text for 
all teen-agers. Chicago: Scott Fores- 
man, 1954. Pp. 288. (Available with 
a 128 page addition of Guidebook for 
Teen-agers for the use of the teacher 
1955.) 

9. C. C. Josey, Psychology and succ 

icing. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1948, 1952. Pp. xvi 4- 405. 

- T. Lanpis & Many G. Lanois. Per- 

sonal adjustment, marriage and family 

living. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 

tice-Hall, 1950. 1955, Pp. xiii 4 364. 

T. Lanpis & Mary G, Lanpis. Build- 

ing your life. Englewood Cliffs, N. J- 

Prentice-Hall, 1954, Pp. vii + 331. 

12. H. Sorenson & MARGUERITE MAM. 
Psychology for living. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1948. Pp. x + 637. 

13. R. S. Woopwonrit & Mary R. SHEEHAN. 
Firsl course in Psychology. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1944, 1951, Pp, x + 445. 
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A Text on Adjustment 


George F. J. Lehner and Ella 
Kube 

The Dynamics of Personal Ad- 
justment 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955. Pp. 

498. $7.00. 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HIS BOOK is not a treatise or a 
report of results of research, but 
in every respect a textbook, with 
all the earmarks of a textbook—good or- 
ganization as indicated by clear para- 
graph headings, and effective charts, 
graphs, tables, photographs, and car- 
toons. At the end of each chapter is a 
well-selected list of books for additional 
reading. The material itself in the book 
has been carefully selected and organized 
for student use in a college class. 
In some ways this might be considered 
a general text in psychology with adjust- 
ment as its keynote. There are sections 
that could easily be called child psychol- 
ogy, educational psychology, social psy- 
c ational psychology. There is 
of theory and technical 
The volume is essentially 
asis tends to be largely 


following no one 
The 


chology, voc 
a minimum 
vocabulary. 
eclectic, for emph 
a common-sense one, 
of psychological thought. ; 
on the experimental litera- 
d sociology for 


school 


authors draw 
ture both in psychology an > 
illustrations of their points and as a basis 


for some of their general principles. 
Were it necessary to label the book 


with one particular orientation, it could 
be said to draw more from social psy- 
chology than from any other one point 
of view. Actually, it represents a fine 
combination of the biological, the socio- 
logical, and the psychological approaches 
to problems of human adjustment. The 
psychoanalytic point of view is, however, 
given short shrift. Few of the references 
in the bibliographies at the ends of chap- 
ters are to books by psychoanalysts, and 
such names as Fenichel and Horney ap- 
pear only in chapters such as those 
devoted to the neuroses and psycho- 
therapy. 

The first author is already known 
by his text on mental hygiene with 
Barney Katz, and his workbook on ad- 
justment. The second author, who un- 
doubtedly contributed the flavor of social 
psychology to the book, is making her 
first published contribution in the field of 
psychology. We are told in the preface 
that the term “dynamics of adjustment is 
intended to convey ... the innumerable 
[actors that determine the way in which 
each individual behaves. The expression 
implies learning and relearning . .. The 
emphasis is not on physiological structure 
but on chological strain." 

This reviewer, taking the last chapter 
on psychotherapy and adjustment as a 
sample, finds the material well selected 
and organized. The authors speak of 
psychotherapy as a learning process; they 
stress its emphasis on relationship and 
mention the different types of relation- 
ship in the therapeutic situation. They 
devote a section to the various changes 
to be expected in psychotherapy. Then 
ome of the principal psycho- 


they discu 
therapies which are current today, start- 
ing in with psychoanalysis as interpreted 
by Freud, Jung, and Adler, and taking up 
subsequently Adolf Meyer's directive 
approach and Rogers’ nondirective ap- 
proach. There is also a brief paragraph 
devoted to group psychotherapy. Another 
section deals with the possibility of help 
is and a final section 


through self-analy 
attempts to orient the reader about the 


different professional orientation of those 
who practice psychotherapy. 

This reviewer predicts that this book 
will find wide use as a text in courses on 
personality and adjustment. 


Teaching Adults About 
People 


Daniel I. Malamud 


Teaching a Human Relations 
Workshop 
Chicago: Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 1955. 
Pp. iii 4- 35. §.25. 


By ALBERT S. THOMPSON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HIS PAMPHLET presents the ra- 
tionale for and method oí con- 
ducting a course in adult educa- 
tion designed to arouse the student's 
curiosity about human behavior, to 
motivate him to discover his own in- 
sights, and to help him to absorb those 
insights. Through films, anecdotes, and 
psychodramas, the students are helped 
to observe themselves and each other and 
to explore their reactions 
to what transpires in the group. 
Although not designed as a cookbook, 
the pamphlet describes in some detail 
how the sessions are carried out and 
presents many suggestions on the con- 
duct of such a course. Of considerable 
interest is the description of the stages 
members of the class go through as they 
progress from the expectation of an 
instructor-centered situation to that of 
group and individual responsibility for 
the analytic t and finally to. self- 
insight into their own behavior. As the 
author states, “The participant-obser- 
vational approach to teaching psycho- 
dynamics is still in its infancy... . We 
need to describe the teaching-learning 
process with greater detail and exacti- 
tude.” This the author has tried to do 
and in an interesting, instructive fashion. 


emotional 


w 


All that mankind has done, thought, gained or been: 
it is lying as a magic preservation in the pages of books. 


[ 


—Thowas CARLYLE 
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How to Change a Culture 


Margaret Mead (Ed.) 


Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change (A Manual prepared by 
The World Federation for Mental 
Health.) 

New York: New American Library, 

1955. Pp. 352. S.50. 


By ALEX INKELES 


Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 


LTHOUGH it purports to be a man- 
ual for those engaged in effecting 
technological change to guide 

them in the implications of their work 
for mental health, this book does not 
discuss the personality problems or 
mental health of a single individual or of 
any particular group. The first half is en- 
tirely given over to five "studies of whole 
cultures." Despite some apparent effort 
to use a common set of descriptive cate- 
Eories, those who wrote the individual 
Studies—their names are not given— 
differed substantially in the conceptual 
Schemes they utilized in selecting the 
materials. The studies are of uneven 
quality. Several are thin yet at the same 
time pretentious; one sketch begins with 
the assertion that "the culture of Greece 
is here presented as an integrated whole,” 
and then proceeds to accomplish this 
modest task in forty pages! There seems 
to have been no compelling reason —other 
than the aim of “diy 


a rsity” cited by the 
editor—jor the selection of any one of 
these cultures nor of the set as a whole. 
The individual studies are not clearly 
focused on, and do not systematically 
illustrate, problems in either culture 
change or mental health, let alone the 
interaction of the two. 

The second major part of the manual, 
which presents “cross cultural studies of 
aspects of technical change” such as those 
in agriculture and education, is if any- 
thing less enlightening. It is a collection 
of odd bits and dabs of information about 


successful and unsuccessful attempts to 
introduce animal fertil 


wives to cooperate with 
systematic focus is e 


^ers or to get mid- 

male doctors. No 
vident, and no very 
clear conclusions emerge, except perhaps 
that the process of planned change is 
likely cither to fail or to produce unin- 
tended consequences. 
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The third and last part of the book, 
which gets only about a fifth of the space, 
does indeed offer some sensible, even if 


fragmentary, advice about how to carry 


out technical change as part oí an assist- 
ance program in a way likely to make it 
less disruptive of the integration of the 
culture less 
mental illness. Here one more clearly feels 
the firm hand of Margaret Mead at work. 
Basically the advice comes down to the 
idea that a culture is a relatively inte- 
grated whole such that its parts cannot 
be treated in isolation, that changes in it 
must therefore be selected and intro- 
duced with a consideration for the value 
scheme and the folkways, that a change 
will be more readily adopted if it meets a 
ielt need of the population, that prior 
examination of the program by members 
of the culture to be affected will increase 
the chances of acceptance and minimize 
the chances of introducing a pattern 
which disrupts some important feature 
of the larger culture pattern, and that 
pilot or test programs and “experiments” 
on a small scale are an excellent tool in 
planning efficiently for the introduction 
of technical innovations. 


and hence conducive to 


This book is almost completely un- 
successful on any level, and in the opinion 
of this reviewer, should not have been 


reproduced in book form from the original 
Unesco publication. As a casebook on the 
impact of technological change on cul- 


ture. patterns, which is what the title 
leads one to expect, it is undistinguished 
in itself and quite inferior both to existing 
casebooks and to one or two others now 
in progress. With regard to the problems 
of mental health, which both the sponsor- 
ship and the subtitle suggest is to be the 
main focus, it fails to bring together and 
to analyze the existing material which 
deals with the effects of culture change 
on adjustment, including projects such 
as the Indian Education Research Proj- 
ect, or the numerous personal documents 
scattered through the literature. 


Au. that this book succeeds in doing 
is to make it abundantly clear that we 
could use some good studies carefully de- 
signed to accumulate information and to 
test theories on the relations between 
sociocultural change and mental h "alth. 
It is to be hoped that on the next time 


around the World Federation of Mental 
Health will require the development of a 
satisfactory research or study design, that 
the director and advisory committee will 
insist on the execution of the plan, and 
that Unesco will withhold publication 
until it finds that it has something of real 


substance to si 


Youth's Aspiration in 
Different Lands 


James M. Gillespie and Gordon 
W. Allport 


Youth’s Outlook on the Future 
(DOUBLEDAY PAPERS IN PSYCHOL- 
ocv No. DPP 15) 

Garden City, New York: Double- 

day, 1955. Pp. 61. S.85. 


By CHARLES F. WARNATII 
Teachers College, Columbia Universily 


s THE authors state: “This 
study is both an examination of 
the attitudes of college students 

in ten different countries toward their 
individual and collective futures and an 
experiment in the techniques of inter- 
national social rescarch." The presenta- 
tion of techniques of data collection, 
problems encountered, and methods of 
handling the data should be of interest to 
anyone in the sciences. Unfor- 
tunately the authors were not able to 
obtain their hoped-for sample of 100 
students of cach sex in each of ten dif- 
ferent countries. Even if these groups 
had been available, the samples would 
have been open to criticism from the 
hard-shelled scientist as being unrepre- 
sentative. The number of na- 
tionality-se groups is actually as low 
as eleven. 

The tools for the collection of data were 
an autobiography in which the students 
were asked to follow their carcers from 


now to 2000 A.D. and a 50-item question- 
naire. 


social 


some 


Only six pages of the pamphlet arc 
devoted to background of the study, the 
problem, and the method. About 30 
pages are devoted to results and ten 
national "portraits," derived from the 
data. It might be wished that the em- 
phasis had been reversed. 


4i 


Em 


CP SPEAKS . . 


HERE are big cultural differences 

between nations and between 

centuries, and little differences 
between in-groups and between decades. 
The Ortgeister and the Zeitgeister are 
never fixed. They differ from place to 
place and from time to time, Even 
Tolstoy believed that, arguing, as he did, 
that Napoleon himself did nothing to 
change History, was himself but History's 
slave. In science these differences, these 
changes, occur in attitudes, values and 
; in the facts and 
ever- 


importances, not mere 
knowledge that make 
expanding body of wisdom. 

Take Germany and America as a 
paradigm. How different in the two 
countries in 1956 is the sense of what is 
important to psychology! How different 
it was in 1896! Here we have a two- 
parameter fourfold table. In Germany 
from introspection—Selbstheobachtung, of 
course—to Verstehen. In America from 
function to behavior. In each longisection 
something stays the same and something 
changes, and also in each cross section 
something stays the same and something 
changes. In 1896 the leaders of American 
psychology, so many of them Leipzig- 
trained, thought they were importing 
psychology into 


up the 


the new German 
America, whereas actually they were, as 
they took the German product over, re- 
modeling it to fit the practical climate of 
American thought and values. Thus can 
the 1890s be explained, but the present, 
the 1950s, are too close for such sure 
analysis by any mere editor oL: CP. 

Still there is the difference needing to 
be understood. These distinguished 
German psychologists who come nowa- 
days to America to see its psychological 
Goliath at close range, how bewildered 
they are at first! Line up the 15,000 


members of the American Psychological 
any handy seven-mile 


Association along ] 
riders 


stretch that you wish, sending l 
along the line to tell all phenomenologists 
lo step two paces forward. How wi 
phenomenologists will th be? T hen as 
the American-born phenomenologists to 
step two more paces forward. How 
many of them? CP will print the results 


ere 


of this census when they are available, 
along with the data for the German 
control, but CP says now that phe- 
nomenology fares better abroad than it 
does in the United States. 

And so for other national differences 
British psychology is noticeably dif- 
ferent from American, though a common 
language, a long tradition, and a Dar- 
winian heritage tend to bring them 
together. The atmosphere of French 
psychology was never like the German 
nor the British, nor is it now. The 
Soviet Union has emerged more recently 
on the scene and is unique in having a 
special accelerator for its Zeitgeist. At 
least Raymond Bauer says the Russian 
psychologists were environmentalists in 
the 1920s, and fiat-purposivists in the 
1930s, with the kaleidoscopic Pavlov 
changing from hero to villain and back 
again to hero, all in a brief, twenty-year, 
largely posthumous career. 

CP is, of course, American-born. Does 
that mean that it deals primarily with 
American psychology, this great, elephan- 
tine, very western movement that began 
as functional psychology, became be- 
havioristic, and now threatens to become 
part or all of behavioral science? Hardly. 
CP may have a mandate to stick to the 


contemporaneous present but certainly 
not to the local scene. In this issue Henry 
David discusses the reviewing of foreign 
books in America and in Europe. He 
does not find it possible to make a strict 
comparison. Europe reviews more Ameri- 
can books than America reviews Euro- 
pean, partly because America has more 
books to review. You catch more fish in 
the pond with the more fish in it. David, 
akes the point that American 


however, m: 
ze and the 


psychology, with its great s 
consequent tendency to try to dominate 
the world field, should not allow its sense 
of self-importance and self-sufficiency to 
induce the self-complacency of what 
could become an enormous provincialism. 
CP is glad to publish this paper, to have 
David needle it into needling the Ameri- 
can psychologists into looking abroad to 
going on outside of 


examine what is 
America. In-group complacency is not 


the means whereby psychology came to 
its present status, nor does it breed the 
dissatisfaction that will take psychology 
on to a future as unpredictable now as its 
1956 present was in 1896. 

How CP can work out better European 
coverage of books is not clear at the 
moment. CP needs all the information 
about outstanding European books it can 
get. Here some of its readers can help. 
Tell CP about important foreign books 
that it is likely to miss and say why 
they are important and who publishes 
them. Then CP also needs reviewers who 
are competent in special fields, who can 
read French, German, and some of the 
other European languages, and who know 
how to write interesting English. In 
America, where what has been called 
anti-intellectualism is not unknown, the 
scholar has no such prestige as will 
enable him to impose a dull version of 
truth upon a captive audience. In 
America the scholar must win his 
audience. So what CP wants are erudite 
linguists with winning ways who are 
nevertheless psychologists. Anyone find- 
ing such will please notify this office 
instantly. 


Tees 

HE Bruner ministerium in the De- 
partment of Social Relations at Harvard 
is about to issue a rescript on the psycho- 
logical nature of inference, an argu- 
mentative declaration that leans on 
information theory, decision theory and 
related experiments. It is called 4 ‘Study 
of Thinking (John Wiley), and is by 
Jerome Bruner, Jacqueline Goodnow, and 
George Austin, with Roger Brown acting 
as prompter on linguistics. It is sad that 
George Austin did not live even to see 


galleys. 
EY 


This gay thought comes to CP from 
Joseph R. Royce. He wants CP to print 
Mueller and Schoenfeld's Analysis of 
Guthri Analysis of Muller and 
Schoenfeld’s Analy: of Guthrie. (It 
would have to be convergent, though 
geometrically diminishing with a ratio 


less than 15. That is the measure of 
CP’s stuffiness.) 
E.G. B. 
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Insight Precedes Therapy 
Barney Katz and Louis P. 
Thorpe 
Understanding People in Dis- 
tress 

New York: Ronald Press, 1955. 


Pp. vii + 357. $100. 


By Harotp K. FINK 
-Vew York City 


HIS Is not a ‘self-help book’ which 
gives formalae which the common 
man can use to rid himself and 
others of personality disorders and emo- 
tional difficulti 


s. Its title is accurate: 
it helps the person in distress (and who 
doesn't fit into that category in some 
way?) to understand himself and others, 
and, as the authors expr it, "under- 
standing is the first giant step that must 
be taken before any improvement can 
take place.” The reader who ‘meets 
himself’ repeatedly in these pages will 
discover that there are reasons why he 
suffers emotional distress—even if he 
himself cannot understand those reasons 
—and many readers will probably be 
encouraged by this book to admit their 
need and seek the kind of competent 
professional help described by the au- 
thors. Such a result of reading this book 
will come not so much from the uncom- 
fortable, perhaps frightening, realization 
that ‘ordinary’ emotional distress is 
indicative of at least mild emotional 
illness, but more from the realization 
that psychotherapy is for the ‘average 
neurotic’ and not just for the psychotic or 
psychopath, 

Although this book gives clear and 
accurate (if necessarily limited and in- 
complete) descriptions of psychotic and 
psychopathic personalities, the emphasis 
15 upon the neuroses and character dis- 
orders which the layman encounters 
more frequently in everyday life. Ilus- 
trated by brief cases from the authors’ 
own experience, the 
overview of emotional 
into the cau 
tion, discus: 


comprehensive 
distress. probes 
in conflict and. frustra- 
the more common symp- 


toms, and describes various methods of 


treatment. While emphasi 


ng therapeu- 
tic treatment as the province of the 


trained specialist, the authors do help 
to dispel much of the cloud of hocus- 
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pocus through which many people still 
view psychotherapy as a profession. 
Such frankness and freshness is in healthy 
contrast to much writing which seems 
to excuse obscurity as a necessary 
evil of being ‘professional’ and 'scien- 
tific.’ This concise but comprehensive 
discussion, based upon the latest re- 
search in psychology and psychiatry, 
will be valuable to students in the field, 
as well as a good reference for biblio- 
therapy, especially for the patient who 
is not severely disturbed. It might even 
be used to clarify the thinking of the 
patient who tends to misuse technical 
terms as a smoke screen for deeper prob- 
lems. 

Drs. Barney Katz 
Thorpe, experienced as practicing clin- 
ical psychologists and as college pro- 
fessors, have made a significant con- 
tribution to helping people understand 
themselves and other people, and in 
that understanding to become more 
tolerant, permissive, and helpful, not 
only in being aware of possible causes of 
emotional distress but also in knowing 
how to secure the profe 
which can facilitate the 
healing. 


and Louis P. 


ional help 
processes of 


Apotheosis of Gestalt 
Psychology 


Wolfgang Metzger 


Psychologie: die Entwicklung 
ihrer Grundannahmen seit 
der Einführung des Experi- 
ments (2nd ed.) 

Darmstadt: Verlag Steinkopff, 1954. 


Pp. xix + 407. DM 35.- 


By P. R. HorsrArrer 


Hochschule f. Sozialwissenschafter, 
Wilhelmshaven 


OME WRITERS on statistical topics 
have recently given their readers 
worthwhile suggestions concerning 

the way in which their books should be 
read. Savage, for instance, recommended 
“sitting bolt upright on a hard chair at a 
desk.” This advice comes to mind when 
one reading Metzger’s treatise. 
The which 


Metzger requires and which he generously 


starts 


amount of concentration 


matches with the admirable intensity of 
his own thinking is indeed unusual. Yet, 
as the author states, his is after all not a 
textbook but an adventure in theoretical 
psychology which presupposes not only a 
very thorough familiarity with the factual 
content of psychology but also a first- 
hand knowledge of the works of at least 
a score of German authors who have 
published before 1920. It is with this 
latter prerequisite that one wonders for 
whom this book has really been written. 
In order to enjoy it fully the reader 
should also have at his disposition an 
immense store of gencral information 
pertaining to the history of the arts and 
their techniques. Should he, for instance, 
not know in what the “tragedy of 
German poetry which has lasted for a 
thousand years” (p. 65) consists, he will 
also not be told. 

Metzger states at the outset his bias 
(Einscitighcit): he is a Gestalt psycholo- 
gist of strictest orthodoxy, who literally 
would never think of taking exception to 
statements made by Wertheimer and 
Kohler and—to a lesser degree—by 
Koffka and Lewin. Ina way it seems that 
these men were always right and that the 
positions which they attacked or ignored 
were therefore largely wrong. Metzger’s 
own contribution consists in the most 
Systematic presentation of Gestalt psy- 
chology that has so far appeared and that 
is likely ever to be written. Unfortunately 
there is no good way for a review to 
convey or even to scan the many and for 
the most part highly felicitious formula- 
tions which have been put into this 
System. 


The approach is oriented towards the 
nine great problems with which the 
author assumes that psychology has been 
Struggling since time immemorial: the 
problem of what is real, of the attributes 
of real Objects and the connections 
between them, of the frame of reference 
and the centers of gravity, of order and 
causation, of the relationship between 
body and mind, and of development. In 
cach case the position of the opponents 
—'materialistic', ‘mechanistic’, — 'con- 
nectionistic'— is presented first, where- 
upon references to perceptual phenomena 
serve at once to show how shortsighted 
these opponents have been. This method 
of discourse, with its unavoidable exag 
erations, is, of course, well known from 
the earlier. writings of Köhler, Koffka. 


Lewin, and Wertheimer. Has there really 
been a psychologist in the last fifty years 
who claimed that in the character of a 
single human being all the imaginable 
habits could be implanted together 
(p. 96)? Yet, if this position has indeed 
been held by no one, then who is really 
defeated by the Gestaltists? The ana- 
lytically minded ‘mechanists’ are, more- 
over, often defeated but hardly ever 
given a chance to defend themselves. 
Actually they have indeed made their 
yet Metzger misses the fact 
ars some of these ele- 


defenses; 
that in recent 
mentarists have presented alternative 
explanations to some of the most im- 
portant Gestalt notions, like the principle 
of transposition (Spence and Hull), the 
figural aftereffects (Osgood and Heyer) 
and the law of adaptation (Helson). 


V Virar the Gestaltists fail to recog- 


nize is really their own success. In other 
words, their movement served as a stimu- 
lus during the twenties and the early 
thirties by presenting psychologists with 
important questions. Many of these 
problems, however, could also be d ealt 
with in a non-Gestaltist manner. Take, 
for instance, the famous super-sum- 
mativity principle according to which the 
whole is more than the sum of its parts: 
W # A + B. You have only to add an 
interaction term on the right side to 
render this equation more flexible: 
W = A + B + k(A"-B"). In so doing 
vou remain still an ‘elementarist’ but it 
becomes difficult to reject the adequacy 
of vour postulate. I ask myself, further- 
more, whether the distinction—in princi- 
ple—between 'gestaltism' and *ele- 
is not actually overdrawn. 


mentarism’ 
Gestaltists operate with field concepts 


these concepts derive from 
infinitesimal calculus; they thus carry 


with them (implicitly) the recognition 


of the intellectual recourse to infinitely 
even be 


elements 


and yet 


small which may 


summed. The same holds for Kóhler's 
ingenious arch for ‘phy: cal egt 
dif- 


leans heavily upon 


(1920) which 
the other hand, 


ferential equations. On th: r 
Gestaltists still operate with the Ae 
of localizable ‘memory traces’; though 
asider these *ele- 


most elementarists COT feel 
ments’ as rather unsuitable hypothetica 


constructs. 


; i cith his 
I suppose Boring was right with | 


statement in the introduction to his 
History: "In 1929 Gestaltpsvchology had 
come but had not gone. Now it has 
accomplished its mission." In a way one 
could say that Metzger's book maintains 
the position of 1929 or of 1930 (which 
seems to be the median date of the 
references it uses), and that it has been 
only slightly affected by the changes 
which have since occurred in the theo- 
retical orientation of psychologists. Most 
importantly, I should like to mention the 
deliberate use of models and hypothetical 
constructs which has given psychology a 
flexibility of approach reminiscent of the 
physicist’s possibility to deal with his 
problems at one moment under the 
aspects of continuity and contact-action 
and in the next in terms of elementary 
particles and action at a distance. 
Secondly, psychology's attitude toward 
experimental results has changed: we 
expect them no longer to demonstrate 
just one possible outcome, but we 
analyze them—preferably in a multi- 
variate manner—with regard to the 
decision problems which each experiment 
involves. Thirdly, our quantitative tools 
have matured since 1930. I understand 
that these developments are adequately 
presented to Metzger's own students at 
the University of Münster, but they are 
not even mentioned in his book. 

The first edition of Metzger's book 
appeared in 1940; its second edition has 
been greatly expanded but not at all 
changed in emphasis. Somehow it is still 
involved in the intellectual battles of the 
early thirties. One finds in it, therefore, 
many references to events which have 


occurred “recently” or “a short while 
ago" (“erst kuerzlich”), while the date 
which is referred to is actually 1925, 
1929, or 1933. It may well be that this 
is the dilemma of present-day German 
psychology in general; to turn back one’s 
calendar in the year 1954 to the year 1933 
is, however, to become anachronistic. 
With reference to Kóhler (1920, 1923, 
1933) we find therefore the statement: 
“at the moment there seems to be no 
possibility that we may observe these 
inferred central-nervous processes from 
the outside by the means of physics and 
physiology" (p. 300). Of course, this is 
no longer Kóhler's position in the post- 
war years! 


The last chapter deals with the 


problem of development. Here the notion 
of a process is elaborated which leads in 
many instances from an initial totality- 
dominance to the separation and the 
autonomy of parts (Ausgliederung). In 
accepting this model one could, of course, 
argue that a relatively primitive system, 
like perception, may actually be more 
amenable to a Gestalt treatment than 
the systems of adaptive activity or of 
thinking or of both. Gestaltists like 
Metzger always take perceptual phe- 
nomena as their points of departure and 
carry findings, largely in an 
analogical manner, into other fields of 
psychology. This method of approach 
may be considered legitimate as far as it 
works. Should it, however, not be con- 
sidered equally legitimate to start with a 
more part-dominated phase and to work 
from there backwards? I am inclined to 
think that an affirmative answer to this 
question would establish in psychology 
the peaceful coexistence between the 
holistic and the elementaristic emphasis 
that characterizes present-day physics. 
What we need for this purpose is, I feel, 
a thinker of the undeniable stature of 
Metzger. Perhaps Metzger himself might 
one day undertake the task. 


their 


Model Show 
Dunlap & Associates, Inc. 


Mathematical Models of Hu- 
man Behavior: A Symposium 
Stamford, Conn.: Dunlap & Associ- 

ates, 1955. Pp. vii. + 193. 


By Bert F. Gre 


Lincoln Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


HIS VOLUME is a collection of 
cleven papers presented at a 
symposium on mathematical 

models sponsored by Dunlap and Asso- 

ciates, Inc. the Commission on 

Accidental Trauma of the Armed 

Forces Epidemiological Board. The con- 

tributors are R. R. Bush, C. H. Cooms 

W. Edwards, W. K. Estes, M. M. Pied, 

H. H. Jacobs, M. Jarvik, R. C. Kao, m 

Markowitz, J. Marschak, P. Lazarsfeld 

and R. D. Luce. Ten of the papers aire 

formal presentations that bear no special 
relation to each other apart from their 
emphasis on mathematical 


and 


models, 
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and are not essentially different from 
journal articles. The final paper, and 
informal summary by Lazarsfeld, pro- 
vides the only indication that a sympo- 
sium was in progress since the ex tem- 
pore discussions of the papers are for- 
tunately omitted. The book might easily 
be mistaken for an issue ef Psychome- 
trika. 

The title of the book is somewhat mis- 
leading. The papers provide neither a 
representative coverage of model build- 
ing in the behavioral sciences nor a com- 
prehensive coverage of a single topic. 
There are six papers on decision proces- 
ses, two on stochastic learning models, 
and one each on psychological scaling 
and accident proneness. Detection the- 
ory, tracking, neural organization, and 
many other areas are not represented. 

Models based on game theory occupy 
three-fourths of the book. These models 
differ from other mathematical models of 
behavior in one crucial way: they are 
normative rather than descriptive, that 
is to say, game theory is concerned 
with optimum behavior, in some sense, 
rather than with actual behavior. This 
distinction, however, is recognized ex- 
Plicitly only by Marschak, who shows 
that the addition of a random component 
to a particular normative model can 
lead to a descriptive model of choice 
behavior. Studies of utility may provide 
a more general bridge between 
and description if it is possible to meas- 
ure utility in such a way that peoples' 
behavior is optimum with respect to it. 
With this goal, Markowitz argues for 
the necessity of a symmetric utility 
curve with three inflection points. On 
the other hand, Edwards provides 
evidence that the game-theory model 
must be altered to include the concept 
of subjective probability in order to 
describe his ` gambling be- 
havior. Alterations are even more likely 
to be ne ary in order to describe 
group behavior, but Luce and Flood, 
both of whom note di 
tween actual and optimal behavior in 
group-decision experiments, 
favor changing the 


norm 


subjects’ 


crepancies be- 


seem to 
experiments or the 
subjects rather than the model. Flood's 
experiment, reported in exhaustive de- 
tail, gives a. particularly good example 
of the discrepancy between norm and 
reality. 

\Ithough there are unavoidable dif- 
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ferences in style and clarity, most of the 
papers are easy to read. Only two include 
difficult mathematical presentations. All 
in all the book contains stimulating con- 
tributions by distinguished authors 
and is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture on mathematical models. Many 
readers, nevertheless, will agree with 
Lazarsfeld, who ends his summary by 
noting, “while the main result of [the 
symposium] was for me, as a social 
scientist, how much I learned about 
mathematical model-building, I occa- 
sionally had the feeling how good an 
idea it would be to give some of the 
mathematicians a glimpse of the prob- 
lems with which social scientists are 
confronted." 


Munn on Growth of 
Behavior 


Norman L. Munn 


The Evolution and Growth of 
Human Behavior 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Pp. xi + 525. $6.50. 


y 1955. 


By Joun P. McKee 
University of California 


NYONE interested in develop- 
mental psychology who does 
not have Munn’s Psychological 

Development (1938) on his shelf ought to 
have this revision of that work which is 
now very hard to find. Like its predeces- 
sor, this volume appears to be designed 
for advanced undergraduates and be- 
ginning graduate students, but many a 
more mature psychologist will find in it 
lots of information that he remembers 
only very hazily if at all. Now that com- 
parative psychology is in a temporary 
eclipse and personality study and clinical 
psychology in ascendancy, it is encourag- 
ing to have a revision of a book which is 
so firmly and soundly grounded in the 
biological side of life. 

It is Munn's really impressive scholar- 
ship that constitutes this book's greatest 
; and, in those portions which are 
most closely related to comparative 
psychology and to learning, he is at his 
best. Not only does he obviously know 
his material in great detail, but he pre- 
sents it so that its relevance to human 


ass 


development is perfectly apparent. His 
Flesch count will, moreover, commend 
him to students, although he never 
writes down. In short, serious students 
will be able to learn a great deal from 
this book and they will be able to do so 
without having to wade through any of 
the abstruse cant that sometimes passes 
for profundity, theory, or ideation. The 
book is well written, clear, and coherent. 

If there are any complaints about this 
book, they will concern those portions 
which are new. In some ways the most 
completely revised parts are the least 
satisfactory, partly, I suppose, because 
this basic material is scanty or extremely 
speculative. See, for example the last two 
chapters: The Growth of Personality in 
Children and Changes in Personality 


from Adolescence until Senescence. But 


not all of the difficulty is due to the ma- 
terial. Munn seems a little less thoughtful 
or a little less careful in the entirely new 
portions than in those sections which 
were taken nearly intact from the original 
volume. For instance, in his revised dis- 
cussion of learning he takes up the ques- 
tion of motivation and remarks that 
“even those who, like Tolman, argue for 
latent learning and a difference between 
learning and performance, have failed to 
produce convincing evidence that mo- 
tivation is unimportant” (p. 222). Such 
a statement might well lead an under- 
graduate to some rather erroneous no- 
tions about Professor Tolman’s views. 
Again, Munn remarks in the chapter on 
aging that “both physiological and ps; 
chological capacities begin their decline 
in the thirties, at first slowly and imper- 
ceptibly, then somewhat more rapidly as 
old age approaches” (p. 496). Yet both 
Shock and Kinsey, to whom Munn refers 
elsewhere, have reported data showing 
that a decline begins considerably earlier. 

All in all, though, these difficulties are 
not serious. The instructor can 
compensate for them. And there is s0 
much else to recommend the text that 
this criticism seems almost gratuitous. 
Most of the content is very thoroughly 
examined; the prose c 


"asily 


good clear English; 
the typography and binding are excellent; 
the illustrations are pertinent; distracting 
footnotes are kept to a minimum; and 
even the double-column printing some- 
how seems to have the virtue of making 
it pos 


sible to scan a great deal of ma- 
terial more rapidly than otherwise. 


Soviet Nomothetes 


Raymond A. Bauer, with the as- 
sistance of Edward Wasiolek 


Nine Soviet Portraits 

Cambridge, Mass.: Technology 
Press of M. I. T.; and New York; 
John Wiley & Sons, 1955. Pp. 
ix + 190, $3.95. 


By EpwiN G. BORING 


Harvard University 


LUS ça change, plus c'est la 

méme chose. The Soviet Union 

has not changed basic human 
nature. After all what is a man, Soviet or 
American? He is a bundle of motives, or 
rather, if you are being particular about 
your language, he is a field in which 
needs and wishes interact. And, if you 
pick up a person in New York or Moscow 
or Nineveh or Megalopolis, you find that 
he works on the same principles no matter 
where or when you found him. Rewards 
restraints and fears, 


and incentives, 
egoism and ambition, love and envy— 
these are the forces that make him go. 
This reviewer was impressed, perhaps 
more than was the author of this book, 
with the universality of human nature. 
Presumably the author took this com- 
monality for granted. “But for the grace 
of God, there go I,” thought the reviewer 
as he identified himself successively with 
‘ach of these nine Soviet personalities 
that Bauer and Wasiolek have described. 

For the most part the book’s creators 


are concerned with how the grace of God 
Kremlin can 


and the compulsion of the 
from 


citizens different 
also from one another. 
nine Russians are 
the 


make Soviet 
American and 


Common to all these 
“the regime of terror effected by 
secret police, the extreme pressure to 
work to the limit of one’s powers, chronic 
shortages for both producers 
rs, the all-pervasive politici- 
eternal trinity of Party, 
organs, re- 
as ways 


material 
and consume 
zation of life, the 
police, and administrative 
liance on extra-legal devices 


around impas: posed by 
the struggle of the 


formal structure, 

individual to increase his sphere of free 
movement and his share of the Taste 
Material goods and the regime’s atempo 
to block him in this struggle. These 
are the external pressures under which 


over-rigid 


the particular personality is formed. They 
are accepted when they advantage the 
individual, rejected in thought and 
motive when they are frustrating, coped 
with in any case. You feel after reading 
that your visa to the Soviet Union was 
without restrictions, that you spoke 
Russian fluently, and that these nine 
citizens, though they did not tell all 
that was in their minds, were frank with 
you and liked to tell you about their 
difficulties. Quite a feat for any author to 
get you such a visa! 

What Bauer and his colleague have 
done is to create type-persons as they 
live, think, and act in the present Soviet 
milieu. The data are true. They come 
from the Harvard Project on the Soviet 
Social System, in which escaped refugees 
from the Soviet Union were interviewed 
as to their own experiences and their 
knowledge of conditions within their 
motherland. The portraits are fiction, 
composites of the data collected with the 
least bit of fabrication necessary to make 
them into stories. The appendix tells 
how little fabrication there was. At first 
you think that the treatment is idio- 
graphic, that these portraits are case 
histories; but they are not. Nor are they 
even exactly fiction, since the charac- 
teristics of the people and the events of 
their stories are always subordinated to 
the facts of the records. The persons 
themselves are synthetized types; let us 
call them nomothetes. They are them- 
selves little theories, little generalizations 
about what happens to personalities 
under certain more or less standard sets 


of impulsions and constraints. And you 
learn more sociology than psychology 
from this book because the chief di- 
mension of variation is social and because 
the human beings meet these special 
conditions with merely the standard 
repertoire of personal needs and psycho- 


logical mechanisms. 


I HE NINE NOMOTHE] 


synthesis are (1) the student, three of 
them, in fact, (2) the woman collective 
farmer, (3) the woman doctor, (4) the 
Party secretary, (5) the housewife, (6) 
the writer, (7) the factory director, (8) 
the tractor driver, and (9) the secret 
police agent. It is the the before these 
names that makes the descriptions 
othetic; we should write a before an 


chosen for 


nom: 


idiograph. You find love here, and some 
loyalty, loyalty to Party, to child and to 
friend, but mostly what appears is effort 
and struggle, aggression against forces 
that are both personal and impersonal 
the more primitive drives that dominate 
when the struggle for existence is under- 
taken of necessity and with no assurance 
of success. To those of us who know the 
relative social and economic freedom of 
the west, it is depressing to see man 
impressed into the formation of a modern 
industrial civilization by constraints that 
belong to a more barbarous age, but 
there is also something stimulating 
about seeing that man, at any level to 
which he is demoted or to which he has 
attained, still struggles. It is this uni- 
versal discontent that is called divine 
because it is mostly denied to robots. 

Perhaps the fiction of this book suffers 
because it is subordinated to the soci- 
ology; nevertheless it is extremely good. 
This reviewer read every word of the 
book with no compulsion by responsi- 
bility. He wanted to know what happened 
at the end of cach story. Not many be- 
havioral scientists could do so well with a 
literary medium and still keep their psy- 
chology and sociology uncontaminated 
Bauer uses skillful words to influence 
thought. So does the Kremlin, but 
Bauer's book shows why his method is the 
pleasanter. 


The Child's Habitat 


Roger G. Barker and Herbert F. 
Wright 


Midwest and Its Children: The 
Psychological Ecology of an 
American Town 
Evanston, Ill: Row, 

1955. Pp. vii + 532. $7.50. 


Peterson, 


By ALFRED L. BALDWIN 


Cornell University 


HEN Barker 
One Boy's 
unadorned, 


and Wright's 
Day (1951), an 
u 1 unconceptualized 
ription of the behavior of 


d one boy 
from awakening to going to sleep. was 
published, a frequent reaction of Bey 
chologists was "So what?" In some MuR 
Midwest and Its Children is more of di 
same, but it has in it much more in the 
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way of analysis and interpretation. For 
people who are not fascinated by raw 
descriptive records, it would be an over- 
whelming chore to read the book from 
cover to cover. Fortunately, however, 
the various sections may be taken sepa- 
rately without too much loss, and the 
contributions to behavioral science con- 
tained therein. make it well worth the 
effort. 


| em AND WRIGHT went to Mid- 
west with a specific scientific objective: to 
describe the psychological habitat of 
children. Their purpose is descriptive 
and they picture their role in science as 
that of the naturalist who collects and 
describes specimens in theoretically 
neutral terms. Hence, the prevalance of 
raw data, (e.g., the page and a half of 
theoretically neutral—and — dull—data 
about Midwest's mean elevation, mean 
temperature, annual rainfall). The book 
is filled with specimens of behavior and 
of community settings. Chapter 11, for 
example, is entitled An Episode Exhibit. 

The authors! description of Midwest 
is only partially similar to usual socio- 
logical studies of small towns, for it is 
more empirical and less impressionistic 
than the usual sociological or anthro- 
pological study. The description of 585 
community settings and 10,406 episodes 
of child behavior makes a solid em- 
pirical base for the research. No one 
could feel that their description of Mid- 
west is oversimplified, but one may 
believe that it is biased. There are, for 
example, no mentions of power politics, 
youth's feeling of stiflement and discon- 
tent, or the private sins of reputable 
people. (Were Barker and Wright blind 
to the unfavorable aspects of Midwest?) 
In partial defe 
said that 
signed 


se of them it may be 
their methods are not 
to highlight such aspects of 
behavior and that the data do not deny 
their existence. We can see, for example, 
how a fair 


de- 


amount of power politics 
could occur in the 1,392 
which various inhabitants spent in 
"executive planning Sessions," even 
though the authors do not analyze the 
data for the influence of politics on the 
town. Still we wonder if there was no 
Saturday night poker session, no lover's 
lane, no school-age gang hideout, no 
adolescent secret society. 


man-hours 
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In obtaining their records the authors 
tried hard to be naive, to put down 
merely what was apparent to the naked 
eye. Nevertheless, to make their methods 
work, they did in fact develop con- 
siderable sophistication. 

Thus the “behavior setting 


survey 
one main source of their data, began as 
an inventory of the regions of the town 
which the inhabitants cus- 
tomarily discriminate; but gradually the 
notion of a "standing behavior pattern” 
emerged from the research. This is a 


between 


behavior pattern which is elicited from 
everyone who enters a particular setting 
regardless of wide individual differences 
in personality. It is like 
‘custom’ and ‘role’ in this respect but 
has a definite location. For example, the 
custom of demanding satisfaction if one 
is insulted is a standing behavior pat- 
tern. but. not a tting. In making 
an inventory of settings the authors 
faced the problem of deciding when 
two settings different—e.g., the 
first and the second grade classroom. 
They advanced the theoretical criterion 
of independent variability to make these 
decisions. While the reviewer has some 
doubts about the actual criterion. they 
use, it is clear how the descriptive task 
influenced the authors in basic theoreti- 
cal considerations. 

Having identified 585 settings, the 
authors describe them in 26 wa 
Occupancy the total 
hours spent in each setting; penetration 
how important and central a person is 
setting—from leader down to 
spectator; and so on. From such scores 
some interesting indices are calculated, 
like the performance/performer ratio. If 
each participation in a setting in the 
role of a responsible functionary is 
taken as a performance, then the 721 
Midwest citizens accomplished a total 
of 5,059 performance: 


somewhat 


are 


describes man- 


in a 


The average is 


about 7 performances per person per 
year. 

The second main source of data is 
eleven “specimen record each de- 


scribing one day’s behavior of one child. 
Methodological problems were solved, 
first. in obtaining the records; second, in 
dividing them into episodes; and third, 


in devising a set of descriptive categories 
for analysis. The most exciting chapter 
for this reviewer is the one on dividing 


the behavioral record into episodes, for 


the authors do, indeed, go beyond a 
impressionistic 
theoretical analysis 


mere division to a 


of what constitutes 
an episode. 


E of the 10,406 episodes in the 
eleven specimen records is described in 
terms of 29 variables. The findings are 
presented in the form of frequency 
distributions. For example, the action of 
Midwest children toward other children 
show the following characteristics in 
decreasing frequency: domination, ap- 
peal, r ance, nurturance, aggression, 
submission, compliance, and avoidance. 

Certainly, the rm 


a tre- 
mendous job of empirical description. 
The result is impressive but not entirely 
convincing as a demonstration of the 
values of ecological research. It makes 
an important contribution in that it 
develops theoretical concepts for de- 
scribing a psychological habitat, but the 
reviewer is, nevertheless, left with some 
doubts about the adequacy with which 
Midwest and its children 
described. 


have been 


Sy 


Pregnant Dreams 
Sigmund Freud 


The Interpretation of Dreams 
(Translated and edited by James 
Strachey) 

New York. Basic Books, 1955. 

Pp. xxxii + 692. $7.50, 


By Mervin B. FREEDMAN 
Vassar College 


HE PUBLISHERS refer to this book 

as the definitive English version, 

and their assertion seems justi- 
field. It contains all of the changes in 
the original text which Freud made over 
the years, and it is far more complete 
than Brill's translation, which has been 
the standard English version up to now. 
The book contains a running commen- 
tary by James Strachey, the translator, 
that relates the central themes and con- 
cepts of the work to the general de- 


velopment of Freud’s thought and to the 
psychoanalytic movement in general. 
This commentary is masterful indeed. 

As for the importance of the book it- 
self, it may be noted that as late as 
1931 Freud himself wrote: "It contains, 
even according to my present day judg- 
ment, the most valuable of all the dis- 
coveries it has been my good fortune to 
make. Insight such as this falls to one’s 
lot but once in a lifetime.” Ernest Jones 
has reported that The Interpretation of 
Dreams and Three Essays on Sexuality 
were Freud’s favorites among his writ- 
ings and that these were the only works 
which he kept “up to date.” Strachey 
can hardly be accused of exaggeration 
when he comments that “The Interpreta- 
lion of Dreams is one of the major classics 
of scientific literature and... the time 
has come to treat it as such.” 

A reviewer of this book can hardly 
escape feelings of regret that he could not 
have performed this task some five years 
ago, prior to the publication of Freud's 
letters to Fliess and the first two volumes 
of the Jones biography, prior, in other 
words, to the recent focusing of atten- 
tion upon the origins of psychoanalysis 
and upon the qualities of Freud himself. 
It is a moving experience to read this 
book. One is awed by Freud’s ability to 
write with freshness and humor about 
his self-analvsis, the first in history. 
Here indeed is history in the making, 
for we are reading the first system- 
atic description of unconscious motiva- 
of the complex interplay be- 
apparent and the latent. 
systematic account of 


tion, 
tween the 
Here is the first 
the erotic and hostile relationships be- 
tween parents and children, the “Oedi- 
pus complex." Here is exegesis of the 
importance of infantile 
the adult personality. 
x theory of human 
not physio- 


tremendous 
ife in shaping 
Here is a very comple 
»ehavior based on psychical, 
logical units. 

When one considers the role 


study in the origins of psychoanal 5 
ring about the relative 
in dreams 


of dream 


he is set to wonde! 
ack of systematic interest 
n it be that psychologists have 
from the 
ct when 


today. Can i 
learned just about all they can 
dream? Or is Erik Erikson corre 
he says, “It is possible that medan 
has hardly begun to yield its potential- 
ities for research in personality diagno- 


sis?” 


THEORIES 


Forthcoming and Recent 
in THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


OF LEARNING—“seconp EDITION” 


By Ernest R. HILGARD 

pac, y 1 

Presents an up-to-date picture of modern learning 

theories. 

Includes new chapters on *Freud's Psychodynam- 

fag? C'T "uS PX 2 

les," "The Emergence of Mathematical Models," 

e } 

and “Current Developments.” 

Contains a clear and sympathetic exposition of the 

most influential positions in learning theory which 

are current among psychologists doing research in 

the field. 

Evaluates strong and weak points of each theory. 
—563 pages, $5.50 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


By FrLonENcE L. Gooprnovcu 
Describes the major types of exceptional children: 
the highly gifted, the intellectually retarded those 
with special educational and other handicaps and 
those with physical handicaps. us 
Points up the special problems faced by the child 
who differs from the generality, and indicates ways 
by which these problems may be minimized. å 
Discusses causes, symptoms, methods of treatment 
for each case. 
Cites many illustrative case histories. 

—Just published 


SOCIAL RELATIONS AND MORALE 
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IN SMALL GROUPS 


By Eric I. GARDNER AND GronaE G. THOMPSON 
Introduces an entirely new approach to the measure- 
ment of social relations and group-structure in small 


groups. 
Describes some new methods of appraising esprit de 


corps morale and group-effectiveness. 
Presents the rationale, psychological and met rie 
properties, and complete instructions for administ er 
ing the new Scales of Social Relations. 

—To be published 
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Linguistic Dualism 


Heinz Werner (Ed.) 


On Expressive Language 
Worcester, Mass: Clark University 
Press, 1955. Pp. vi + 81. $1.25. 


By A. A. RoBACK 


Emerson College 


N THE present account of the Clark 

University Conference on Expressi 

Behavior the eight papers represent 
the points of view of a philosopher, two 
linguists, four psychologists, and a 
psychiatrist. The editor’s purpose seems 
to have been to strengthen the the 
that language is not merely communica- 
tive. He posits 


"e 


two distinct modes of 
perception: the geometrico-technical and 
the physiognomic. The former is the 
realistic approach that prevails in 
science and is in vogue generally, while 
the physiognomic mode transcends the 
dichotomy between the cognitive and 
emotional, the human and 
inanimate. According to the physiog- 
nomic mode, lifeless objects may be 
invested with personal qualities, a proc- 
ess that involves an organismic orienta- 
tion as well as an atmospheric 


between 


determination, as when, for example, 
Tshimschian Indians regard thimbles and 
deer hoofs as identical because the two 
have the same ceremonial function. 

As a sample of concrete dynamics, 
Werner adduces an experiment in which 
luminescent words indicating an upward 
direction (rising, climbing) presented in a 
dark room at eye-level were perceived 
as above eye-level, whereas those con- 
noting falling were seen as below. The 
atmospheric nature of language is 
brought out further in this book by 
Bernard Kaplan through a series of 
experiments with words like velvet which 
have different importance in prose and 
poctic contexts. While 


these 


experi- 
ments are suggestive, it seems that 
there 


are altogether too many data 
difficult to coordinate and c 
because of the plethora of 
S. Asch found that it made 
ence to designate a person as 


evaluate 
ariables. 
a differ- 
warm or 
cold. for two groups who had been told 


the same things about the individual 
Hence he concluded that 
certain gencralities play a central role in 


otherwise. 
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determining attitudes toward the other 


traits. Since many terms possess a dual 
function, viz., a physical and psycho- 
logical, he drew up a list of words like 
right and left, dull and bright, hard and 
soft, and asked specialists in languages 
remote from one another geographically 
and temporally to report on the seman- 
tics of these words in Hebrew, Greek, 
Chinese, Thai, Malaylam, and Hausa. 


The conclusion is that there is a uni- 
versal tendency to associate straight, for 
instance, with right, upright, and 
rect, and crooked with dishonest 
evil-hearted. Linguists like Reiffler 
others proved it abundantly before. 
analysis of the psychological proc 
what should be investigated. 


EL. SPERBER is interested in the 


problem of irrationality in political 
language and propaganda. Why do so 


cor- 
and 
and 
The 


is 


many voters allow themselves to be 
duped by slogans, rhymes, alliteration, 
etc.? In childhood, sound dominates 


sense, but the elders dictatorially sup- 
press this preference. "These experiences 
leave their mark on the child, apparently 
on his unconscious. When the propa- 
gandist comes along with his vocifera- 
tion and rhyme without reason, the 
child awakens in the adult and pent-up 
complexes are released. Would it not be 
reasonable to argue that the silly slogans 
only re-enforce the original biases of the 
immature voter? 

In Expressive Aspects of Scientific 
Language, J. K. Adams attempts to 
show that the "scientific language of a 
particular scientist expresses a great deal 
about his general orientation, including 
attitudes, ways of perceiving, 


his values 
conceptualizing, dealing with the world." 
He concludes there can be no strict line 


separating expressive from scientific 
language, a conclusion which logical 
positivists and operationists will no 


doubt combat. 

S. Arieti analyzes the sort of dis- 
torted statements that characterize the 
language of schizophrenia. An example 
is the house burnt the cow horrendendously 
always. House is a substitute for the 
patient's. mother. Burnt means badly 
cooked. Cow refers both to the meat 
and to the patient herself, and Hor- 
rendendously, a neologistic intensive of 


horrendous, emphasizes the hostility 
between mother and daughter. Thus the 
sentence refers both to the horrible 


neals and to the frightful treatment 
that the patient received from her 
mother. In short, the schizophrenic 
communicates inadequately, but with 
patience we can still gain some idea of 
his subjective reality. 

Roman Jakobson, although a linguist 
and not a pathologist or neurologist, has 
afforded us probably the most sub- 
stantial paper in this 
dealing, as he does, with the speech of 
aphasics. It has been previously known 
that aphasic regression may invert the 
order of the original development of the 
speech tem in the child: the first 
verbal habits to be acquired are the 
last to be impaired. But it has also been 
observed in clinical cases that lesions in 
the speech centers may make abstrac- 
tion well nigh impossible. Jakobson, 
however, appears to be the first to dis- 
tinguish two types of verbal difficulties 
in the aphasic: (1) similarity. disturb- 
ances and (2) contiguity disturbances 
Whereas the normal individual may use 
cither metaphor or metonymy as he 
wishes, the aphasic is unipolar—he can 
use one or the other, but not both. The 
aphasic patient with a similarity. dis- 
order can combine words into a larger 
context, but he is not able to select 
similar words to substitute for the 
words he has used. The patient with a 
contiguity disorder has the reverse 
problem because he can see the similari- 
ties among smaller units but he does 
not know how to put them together in à 
longer utterance. Jakobson sees the two 
types even in normals with the simi- 
larity-centered type the dominant one 


(cf. the usage of simile and metonymy 
in literature). 


symposium, 


In gencral, the symposium contains à 
number of provocative id as, but the 
only the 
writings of the authors themselves and 
their intellectual kin (teachers, students). 
Thus there are many gaps in the citation 
of other literature germane to the topic: 


W 


The purpose of psychology ... is to under- 
stand man, not to manufacture him. 
—Mavrice MANDELBAUM 


ma 


individual bibliographies stress 


FILMS 


By AporeH Manor, Editor 


In this issue CP continues the descrip- 
tion of the films on Mental Health which 
it began in April, and also covers films on 
Deafness in Children, and the Retarded 
Child. 


Mental Health 


Roots of Happiness 


Juan A. Pons, Viola Bernard, technical con- 
sultants; written by William Resnick; di- 
rected by Henwar Rodakiewicz. Sponsor: 
Puerto Rico Department of Health. Mental 
Health Film Board Films. Produced by Sun 
Dial Films. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 25 min., 1954. Avail- 
able through International Film Bureau, 57 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. $95.00. 
Characteristic aspects of a happy 
family life, as experienced by an average 
home in the island of Puerto Rico, are 
clearly presented. The behavior of the 
father, who shows quiet confidence in 
ve atmosphere for the 


life, the permiss 
children, and the prevailing understand- 
ing among various members of the family 
are well illustrated. 

Negative aspects of family life and the 
effect on children are also illustrated by 
the presentation of another family where 
anger, mistrust, and general dissatisfac- 
tion establish the prevailing mood. 

The film emphasizes the value of home 


environment as a basic factor in mental 


health. 

The atmosphere of the film and the 
simplicity of the characters portrayed 
should conve values as ideal 
determiners of behavior 
tions. The respect for 
the feeling of acceptance 2^ 
belongingness, and a quiet confidence in 
life are all basic conditions for the growth 
and development that are conducive to 


basic life 


and family rela- 
the individual 


and 
needs, 


mental health. 

The film should be 
audiences, but also as 
s of interpersonal re 


effective with lay 
a means for the 
lations in their 


analy 
predominantly qualitative 


aspects. 


Man to Man 


Thomas A. C. Rennie and William F. Green, 
technical consultants. Written by Irving 
Jacoby and Jack Neher. Directed by Irving 
Jacoby. Sponsor: Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Mental Health, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions and agencies, and 
Alaska Department of Public Health. Pro- 
duced by Affiliated Film Production. 16- 
mm., black and white, sound, 30 min., 
1954. Available through International Film 
Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. $125.00. 


The work and the personal qualifica- 
tions of the psychiatric aide in a mental 
hospital are dramatically presented. 

Joe Fuller, a psychiatric aide, becomes 
personally involved in his work, and as a 
result is very effective in the treatment 
and cure of mental patients. His success 
illustrates the therapeutic value of pa- 
tience, understanding, and affection in 
all relations with mental patients. Recog- 
nizing the patient’s need for affection and 
understanding constitutes a basic re- 
quirement for effective work. 

Inappropriate personality character- 
istics and negative results are demon- 
strated through the presentation of an- 
other psychiatric aide who is indifferent 
to his work and shows lack of under- 
standing of the needs of the patients. 

The importance of personal involve- 
in the work, the respect for the 
and the need for an understanding 
zed throughout 


ment 
patient 
atmosphere are emphas 
the film. 

The effectiveness of this film as a 
means of mass education in the field of 
mental health results from its use of 
empathy as the main process of com- 
munication. The behavior and philosophy 
of life of Joe Fuller as an effective psychi- 
atric aide demonstrates à qualitative 
aspect of psychiatric work that cannot be 
terms of techniques only. 
ationships and the 


analyzed in 
The interpersonal rel 
ec of involvement in the work with 


degre 
as an attitude 


othe 
of the individual as a whole. 
The atmosphere of the 


rs are to be understood 


film and the 


conduct of the psychiatric aide reflect the 
basic philosophy of client-centered ther- 
apy. At his level, Joe Fuller, the psychi- 
atric aide, is a therapist, and his work is 
effective by virtue of its qualitative 
aspects rather than its techniques. 

The film should be effective in the 
training of psychiatric aides and also as 
à demonstration of the relevance of 
human values in any interpersonal rela- 
tions. As such, it could be used as a good 
teaching aid in classes in abnormal psy- 
chology and social psychology. l 


Hard Brought Up 


Kate Shepherd and Morris Priebatsch, tech- 
nical advisers. Dwight Ferguson, consultant. 
Produced, written, and directed by Nicholas 
C. Read. Sponsor: Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Welfare with the cooperation of the 
Children's Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Potomac 
Film Producers, Inc. 16-mm., black and 
white, sound, 40 min. 1954. Available 
through Mental Health Materials Center. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. $150.00: 
rental $8.00 per day, $20.00 per week. j 


Various aspects of juvenile delinquency 
are dramatically presented. The film 
illustrates the function of the juvenile 
court, the work of child-welfare agencies, 
and especially the role of the social 
worker. Possible relationships between 
juvenile delinquency and socioeconomic 
conditions are also suggested. Different 
film sequences show two boys in their 
relation to their home environment, in 
their delinquent behavior, and in various 
situations resulting from court decisions 
and from social welfare activities. The 
film emphasizes the importance of a 
causal approach to delinquency, the need 
for a better understanding of child be- 
havior, and the role being played by 
various social-welfare agencies, as sym- 
bolized by the child-welfare worker. - 

The film could be used profitably in 
general and social psychology classes for 
analysis and interpretation of juvenile 
delinquency and its sociocultural aspects. 


The Mental Hospital Volunteer: 
Someone Who Cares 


Beryl Blain and Warren D. Stevens ad- 
visors; John Weigle, narrator; Bruce R 
Buckley, Charles Bromley, Jerold Kemp; 
Wilbur Koontz, William Wheeler, erie 
of production crew. Indiana University spe- 
cialized Film Project. Produced for Indiana 
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Association for Mental Health. 16-mm., 
black and white, sound, 22 min.. 1955. 
Available through Audio-Visual Center, 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
$90.00. 


The problem of mental illness in our 
society and the function of volunteer 
workers in alleviating the condition of 
the mental patient are presented. 

The film shows the plight of mental 
patients overcrowded 
hospital facilities, the monotony of their 
lives 


related to 


and their loss of contact with the 
outside world. These conditions could be 
greatly improved by the work of the 
mental-hospital volunteer. Through the 
activities of volunteers from all walks of 
life, the patient could regain contact 
with the world outside, achieve a certain 
measure of self-respect, and come to 
think of himself 


s a human being. 

Various activities of volunteer workers, 
their orientation to the hospital, and 
their relationships with the patients are 
illustrated. 

The film should promote understand- 
ing of the needs of the mental patient and 
stimulate greater community cooperation 
in improving their condition. 


The Lonely Night 


Thomas A. C. Rennie and Howard P. Rome, 
psychiatric consultants. Written and directed 
by Irving Jacoby. Photographed by Richard 
Leacock. Musical score by Mel Powell. Affili- 
ated Film Production. 16-mm., motion pic- 
ture film, black and white, sound, 62 min., 
1954. Available through International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Il., and The Mental Health Film Board, 
Inc., 166 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
$250.00; rental $25.00. 


This is a dramatic presentation of 
mental-health problems in terms of back- 
ground experiences, prevention through 
healthful childhood experiences, psychi- 


atric treatment, and gencral personality 
dynamics. 
The 


film presents the case history of 
Caroline, including the gen : 
psychoneurosis, her 
ment, and the 
chotherapy. 


sis of her 
psychiatric treat- 
actual application of ps 
It also shows for contrast 
the home life in another 


family (the 
Dunns’) which provides for mental health 
through happy parental relationships 
and appropriate family life experiences 
for their children. The film emphas 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY 


(From the film The Lonely Night. Mental Health Board Films.) 


the importance of childhood experiences 
and the dynamics of personality develop- 
ment. The practice of psychotherapy and 
the genetic development of psychoneu- 
rosis are well illustrated. 

This film could be used with classes in 
a means for the 


abnormal psychology as 
analysis and interpretation of various 
factors contributing to behavioral ab- 
normalities. It provides adequate ma- 
terial for the clarification of basic mental- 
health principles as operating through 
various stages of individual development 
from childhood to adulthood. Dynamic 
aspects of behavior, of psychotherapy, 
and of life experiences in general could be 
analvzed within its particular theoretical 
assumptions. 

The dramatic character of the whole 
film should appeal to lay audiences 
which, with the help of proper leader- 
ship, could gain insight into the meaning 
and nature of some behavioral deviations, 


As 


mented with adequate expert interpreta- 


a mental-health film, if supple- 


tion and discussion, it should contribute 


to a better understanding of contempo- 
rary views on ps. 


hiatric problems. 


s Day with the Mentally 


E. A. Hargrove and A. E. Bennett. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white or color, 
sound, 22 min., 1954. Available through 
Psychological Cinema Register, Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids Library, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Penna. Color 
175.00, rental $6.50; black and white $94.50, 
rental $3.75, 


A student nurse is shown various ac- 
tivities that take place in a psychiatric 
hospital. Different film sequences demon- 
strate the handling of the patient, the 
role of the nurse both as helper to the 
doctor and as a comforting influence for 
the patient. The student nurse is faced 
with various patient reactions during and 
after treatment and is helped to under- 
Stand the characteristic aspect of work 
in a psychiatric hospital. 

The film emphasizes training of the 


nurse through direct contact with differ- 
ent types of patients and treatment. 
Shock therapies, prefrontal lobotomy, 
narcosynthesis, use of curare in electro- 
shock therapy, are all briefly exemplified. 
Examples of abnormal behavior, as well 
as indications as to occupational and 
recreational therapy, are also given. 

The film, besides giving a general pic- 
ture of a psychiatric hospital, represents 
also a useful vocational guidance tool. It 
could be used with nurses in training and 
in abnormal psychology as 


also in cla: 
a means of information and a basis for 


discussion. of psychiatric problems as 
related to the work of the nurse. 


Farewell to Childhood 


J. W. R. Norton, David Young, and John 
P. Lambert, technical consultants. Written 
by Frank Beckwith. Directed by Julian Roff- 
man. Sponsor: North Carolina State Board 
of Health, Mental Health Board Films. Pro- 
duced by Herbert Kerkow, Inc. 16-mm., 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
23 min., 1953. Available through Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. $95.00. 


The problem of the adolescent need for 
independence and the resulting conflict 
with the parents is well illustrated. 

Various film sequences show a girl as 
she begins to develop new interests and 
affections which are not understood by 
her parents. The conflict. between the 
values held by the parents and her new 
needs results in tension and dissatisfac- 


tion. The parents, through the inter- 
r, 


mediary of the girl's teacher-advis 
come to realize the nature of the difi- 
culty. This constitutes the basis for an 
quate understanding, requiring sym- 


adec 
the girl’s needs 


pathetic recognition of 
and proper parental adjustment to the 
situation. 

The need for unde 
tion in handling adolescence 
stressed throughout the film. 

The film could be used for the analysis 
of characteristic problems of adolescence, 
with emphasis on family life and paren 
ionships. It could also he 
s as à means for 
of behavioral 
the 


anding and affec- 


problems is 


adolescent relat 
used with lay audience 
developing an awareness 
aspects of the adolescent 
roblems. 

and 


and of 


resulting adjustment p 
interests ! 
and children require 


a : values 
Differences in 
between. parents 


mutual understanding and clear recog- 
nition of changing behavioral patterns, 
an understanding that should result in 
interpersonal relations conducive to 


mental health. 


Working and Playing to Health 


Alfred Paul Bay and Bertha Schlotter, tech- 
nical consultants. Directed by Willard Van 
Dyke. Affiliated Film Production. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
35 min. 1954. Available through Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. $125.00. 


Through the use of a play performed 
in the setting of a psychiatric hospital, 
various aspects of occupational, recrea- 
tional, and industrial therapies are 
clearly presented. Different therapeutic 
problems raised at a staff meeting are 
played out by hospital personnel, includ- 
ing psychiatrists, therapists, and pa- 
tients. Clay modeling, physical exercise, 
music, and work, as related to the needs 


of the patients, are illustrated. 

The film empha the 
understanding, patience, and affection 
for the patient. Each type of therapy, 
should be adjusted to the 


izes need for 


including work 
particular needs of the patient. 


Tue ADOLESC 


RTING HER INDE 


The case of a withdrawn patient who 
uses his weaving work as a means to 
maintain a withdrawn attitude shows 
possible negative effects of therapy. The 
function of the therapist in such situa- 
tions is also demonstrated, with em- 
phasis on understanding and affection. 

The film gives a comprehensive view of 
characteristic aspects of work in a modern 
psychiatric hospital. 

The technique of presentation, and the 
use of actual patients within the hospital 
atmosphere, should facilitate insight into 
the contemporary approaches to the 
treatment and cure of mental illness. 
Used with classes in abnormal psychology 
or nurses in training, the film should 
allow for intelligent discussion of various 
approaches to treatment in terms of basic 
umptions and evaluation of results. 
With lay audiences, the film should con- 
tribute to allaying fears of psychiatric 
hospitals and 
available modern psychiatric facilities. 


a 


convey information as to 


Some other 16-mm., black and white, 
sound films in the area of abnormal psy- 
chology, psychiatry and mental health, 
Short descriptions of these and other 
films are given in Psychological "Abstracts. 


E FROM Her PARENTS 


(From the film Farewell to Childhood. Mental Health Film Board Films. 


Activity group therapy. Center for Mass 
Communication, Columbia University. 
50 min., 1950. 

Angry boy. Mental Health Film Board. 33 
min., 1951. 

Breakdown. National Film Board of Canada 
(NFBC). 40 min., 1951. 

City of the sick. Oklahoma Dept. of Mental 
Health, 20 min., 1950. 

Depressive states. I. NFBC, 12 min., 1951. 

Depressive states IT. NFBC, 11 min., 1951. 

Emotional health. McGraw-Hill, 20 min., 
1947. 

Fears of children. Mental Health Film Board, 
29 min., 1932. 

Feelings of depression. NFBC, 32 min., 1950. 

Feelings of rejection. NFBC, 21 min., 1947. 

Folie a deux. NFBC, 15 min., 1951. 

Manic state. NFBC, 15 minl, 1951. 

Organic reaclion-lype: senile. NFBC, 10 min., 
1951. 

Ocerdependency. NFBC, 32 min., 1949, 

Palmour Street, Health Publication Institute, 
25 min., 1950, 

Paranoid conditions. NFBC, 13 min., 1951. 

Preface to a life. United World Films. 29 
min., 1950, 

Schizophrenia: simple type deteriorated. NF 
Be, 11 min., 1951. 

Schizophrenia: catatonic type. NFBC, 12 
min., 1951. 

Schizophrenia: hebephrenic type. NFBC, 13 
min., 1951. 

The steps of age. Mental Health Film Board. 
25 min., 1951. 


Sy 


Deafness in Children 


Susan’s Wonderful Adventure 


The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 16-mm. motion picture film, color, 
sound, 30 min., 1955. Available through 
Educational Film Library, acuse Univer- 


: y 
sity, Syracuse 10, N. Y. $475 a day, $6.75 
for 5 days, 


The problem of the deaf child and 
techniques used for his education are 
presented. The film shows lip-reading 
training, silent reading, writing, and 
speaking. The value of imitation of the 
teacher, the use of the mirror for the 
correction of Pronunciation, the use of 


audiometer tests, and the employment of 


carphones for residua] hearing 


are also 
demonstrated. 


Deafness is not only a 


medical problem but an educational one 


as well. 
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The film emphasizes the importance 
of group activit 
play, and especially the need for under- 
standing, patience and persona! effort. 
The behavior of deaf children, their 
progress through school, and their gen- 
eral preparation for life are well demon- 
strated. 

The film should be useful as an illus- 
tration of the work being done in a 
school for deaf children. It could also be 
used with lay audiences a 


indoor and outdoor 


a means of 
information as to the available modern 
school facilities for the training and re- 
education of the deaf child. 


"Thursday's Children 


British Information Services. 16-mm., black 
and white, sound, 22 min., 1955. Available 
through British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
$55.00; rental $2.00. 


This is a documentary film on the 
training and teaching of deaf children, 
between four and seven years of age at 
the Norgate School for the Deaf in Eng- 
land. 

Different film sequences show various 
techniques used for training in lip read- 
ing and speech. The film illustrates be- 
havioral patterns and word learning 
characteristic of the deaf child as he 
passes through progressive stages in his 
training program. The educational pro- 
gram the importance of 
individual participation in group learn- 
ing activities and also the use of chil- 
dren's interest in games as a means for 
stimulating participation and permit- 
ting maximum individual effort. The 
need for individual attention is well 
demonstrated especially when the deaf 
child is taught to produce sounds he 


emphasizes 


cannot hear. 

The atmosphere of the school indicates 
the value of affection, the need for spe- 
cialized work, and especially the stimu- 
lating effect of group activity. 

'The film could be used as a good dem- 
onstration for the teaching and training 


of voung deaf children. Classes in child 
psychology or for special teacher's 
training should profit from the showing 
of it. 

The narration is adequate and is done 
by Richard Burton with particularly 
clear diction and effectiveness. 


Retarded Child 
A Class for Tommy 


Curriculum Division, Los City 
Schools. 16-mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 20 min., 1952. Available 
through Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave, Hollywood 28, California. $90.00; 
rental $7.50. 


Angeles 


Educational work with retarded chil- 
dren is clearly demonstrated through the 
presentation. of Tommy, a retarded 
child, aged six. Tommy is shown in his 
various activities in school and at home. 

The film demonstrates the importance 
of group work, encouragement, and 
understanding of the needs of the child. 

The school provides conditions condu- 
cive to the development and use of thc 
abilities children have. Various 
film sequences show the importance of 
physical and psychological examinations. 
The educational value of different school 
situations, such as lunch, rest, play, 
and work, as well as the use of picture 
puzzles, clay, chalk, finger painting, and 
drawing as means of expression, are 
well illustrated. The need for 
trained personnel and cooperation with 
the family are emphasized. ‘The educa- 
tional work with retarded children 
should be viewed as a cooperative effort 
providing for favorable conditions at 
home and at school. 

The film could be used with E 
child psychology and as a means for 
special teachers’ training. Characteristic 
behavioral patterns of the retarded child, 
as presented, should allow for an analysis 
of basic assumptions of any educational 
program for handicapped. children and 
for practical applications as well. 


these 


well- 


sn 
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T is the customary fate of new truths to begin as heresies and to end as superstitions. 


—T. H. HUXLEY 


uj 


ON THE OTHER HAND ... 


As soon as CP got around lo ils subscribers, 
letters to this department began to come in, loo 
many lo print. Some of the letters complain 
because special features crowd oul reviews. CP 
will accommodate by nol printing those letters. 
Some policy needs, however, to be formulated 
for a start. So CP says that it will not print 
praise of itself except when it needs lo. print 
approval to offset disa pprobalion. It will, more- 
over, limit disap probation of policy to 200 words 
per complaint and cut it even shorler when 
possible, but it will give more space lo criticism 
of reviews and to discussion of psychology—give 
up to one page per critic if the Editor thinks the 
critic has done his best to be concise. Nor may, 
says CP, a criticism of a review ever be more 
than half as long as the review, nor a criticism 
of a criticism more than half as long as the 
criticism criticised, and so on lo gel conver- 


gence. 
—E. G. B. 


et 


DISSENT FROM LOGAN 


The review, in CP's January issue, by 
Frank Logan of Yale University, of Sigmund 
Koch's analysis of Hull in Modern Learning 
Theory, appears to the present writer as an 
astonishing distortion of what it seeks to 
represent. My initial impression that some 
specific inadequacies in Koch's analysis had 
been uncovered was dissipated as I checked 
each critical point of the review against the 
self convinced that 


sections cited. I found my 
every one of Logan’s criticisms was based 


upon what seems to have been a misunder- 
standing or a distortion and that every one 
of his citations suffered from loss of essential 
context. Instances of the ways in which this 


m misconstrues the text upon wh ch 
presented below, and, within 


, an attempt is made to 


it is directed are 
the space allowed 
clarify the individual points involved. 

(A) There is an unfortunate shift of em- 


is from the factual level to that of im- 
ated choice 


review 


phe 
puted motivation by Logan’s rep 4 
of non-objective verbs. In Logan's Y 
iid to ‘state’; instead he is 
“charge,” “re- 
“mislead,” 


Koch i 
said to 
peatedly arraign, 
and so on. 

(B) Essential distincti 
blurred in a way which the 
possibly detect in the absene ; 
text. The discussion repeatedly coarse 


arely 
» 

*blame," “condemn, 
set PM 

» “misinterpret, 


ons are frequently 
reader could not 


e of the original 
s rigor 


and thoroughness of analysis with emotional 
bias. Moreover, judgments of the infeasibil- 
ity of certain practices in the present stage of 
psychology are identified with a failure to 
accept the ultimate goals toward which they 
are directed. Thus, in one of Logan’s major 
criticisms (p. 4), the brilliantly sustained and 
logically implacable character of the Kochian 
analysis of specific short-comings in very 
intricate sets of functional relationships (in 
my opinion unique in thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness in the history of psycho- 
logical analysis) is dismissed as deriving from 
an alleged disagreement with Hull’s most 
general aims. 

(C) By faulty representation of the objec- 
tives of Koch’s analysis, Logan has converted 
an endeavor, basically constructive for the 
science of psychology, into what appears as 
an exercise in destruction. His only character- 
ization of Koch’s objectives is contained in 
two casual phrases that Koch “makes a 
number of statements as to the deficiencies 
in [Hull's] theory and in Hull's general ap- 
proach” (p. 5) and that Koch “uses his 
analysis to imply that he has somehow 
proved that Hull’s general approach is 
wrong” (p. 4). The reader is urged to com- 
pare this statement with the first four and 
the last nine pages of Koch’s chapter, of 
which the following quotations give some 
flavor. 
‘The present report . . - asks: what kind of 
a theory can Hull be said to have; what are the 
orienting commitments and methods which 
underlie ils construction; w al is the degree of 
correspondence between Hull's theoretical objec- 
lives and the resulting theoretical structure?” 
(p. 3). 


“This analysis . . . has seemed a necessary 
unt importance of 


job because of the paramo! eo 
making explicit the limits within which it is 
feasible to aim for theory in the current phase 
of psychology" (p. 160, italics mine). 

“We have gone on the assumption that an 
essay towards theory so ambitious and influ- 
ential as Hull's, might provide a strategic 
vehicle for the exhibition . . . of a wide range 
methodological problems which stand 


of 
between the desire for theory and its achieve- 


ment. That Hull fell short of theory is not 
particularly instructive; thal Hull fell short of 
theory in such-and-such specific ways could 
well ‘be as instructive as anything thal our 
generation needs to learn. No recent theoreti- 
cal formulation can be more instructive in 
nse than Hull’s, because none has been 


this 


modeled on so explicit and, in some ways, 
sophisticated a conception of theory" ip. 
161). j 

“Yet, one must be careful to distinguish 
the senses in which Hull’s methodological 
manifesto to the future is usable, and the 
senses in which it is not. The entire present 
report may be regarded as an essay towards 
this task” (p. 162). 

Logan’s central criticism (pp. 3f.) is that, 
because Koch “recognizes Hull’s many con- 
tributions,” but nevertheless concludes that 
the theory is indeterminate as a hypothetico- 
deductive structure, a “paradox” has arisen, 
one that is not “adequately resolved.” Com- 
pare this criticism with the quotations in the 
preceding paragraphs and with the 159 pages 
of analysis that led up to them! Were Logan’s 
“paradox” genuine, Koch’s entire analysis 
might be characterized as its liquidation. 

In a single paragraph of “more detailed 
criticism” (p. 5), Logan presents a list of 
points which seem, to the present writer, 
astounding in the remoteness of their relation 
to Koch’s text. Here are six instances: 

(1) Logan (item f) deals with some thirty 
pages of analysis (pp. 110-141) which attrib- 
utes the failure of Hull's final quantification 
methodology to a group of inadequacies— 
some logical, some mathematical, some em- 
pirical—by a reference to the single factor of 
“paucity of data.” 

(2) Koch does not (item d) “criticize Hull 
for one behavior and also... for the oppo- 
site"—with reference to Hull's utilization of 
"rational" and "empirical" components in 
his methods of function construction. On the 
contrary, Koch identifies, as against popular 
impression, Hull's over-all procedures as 
rational, but he develops evidence that Hull 
did not show a consistent appreciation of the 
interplay between the rational and inductive 
aspects of his methods. (Cf. pp. 66f., 72-81, 
112-122.) 

(3) According to item (c), “Koch blames 
Hull” for inability to identify “all of the 
determining variables” of his theory. The 
cited passage (p. 54), however, and a para- 
graph on the preceding page, explicitly raise 
the possibility that this is due to limitations 
“in the present state of empirical knowledge” 
(p. 54), “rather than [constituting] an indict- 
ment of Hull” (p. 53). 

(4) The only cited instance of Logan’s 
assertion that “Koch makes some false state- 


ments" (item /) is itself an incorrect state- 
ment. (Check through Hull’s Essentials 1} 

(5) On page 121, cited in support of Lo 
gan’s critical item (g), the present writer can 
find nothing relevant. 

à (6) In so far as page 136, cited in support 
of item (a), seems at all relevant to Logan’s 
point, it asserts the opposite of what he says 
it does. i 

Logan’s final word of warning deserves 
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examination. "Some of these statements are 
correct," Logan says, "some incorrect; but 
all [italics mine] must be tempered jointly 
by...and by the fact that Koch disagrees 
with ... [the Hullian] program" (p. 5). Ap- 
parently Logan feels that the reader should 
discount Koch even when Logan believes 
Koch is correct. 

The reviewer's remaining major criticism 
brings very sharply into focus the problem 


of reviewer responsibility which I find raised 
by most points in his review. He asserts (p. 
4) that Koch overstresses a "systematic 
ambiguity" that he says Koch “finds” in two 
statements of Hull's on the definition. of 
stimulus. "Surely," says Logan, "the first 
tentative approximations of a theory deserves 
a gracious, and at times generous, reading. 
Actually, Hull's second expression should be 
taken, not as inconsistent with, but as an 
elaboration of, the first" (p. 4). Inspection of 


shows that what 


Koch's report, howev 
Logan calls *Hull's second expression" is 
not what Hull has said, but rather is Koch's 


description of what in practice Hull has done 
but failed to say. Logan's "gracious .. + 
reading" of Koch's text does not prevent his 
failure to discriminate which are Koch's and 
which Hull's statements. 
KARL ZENER 
Duke University 
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Developmental Psychology 
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Principles of 


This textbook treats the physical, intellectual, emotional, moral, and 
social growth and development of the human being during his entire life 
span, with emphasis on the formative years from birth through adoles- 
cence. Throughout it shows the patterns of individual adjustment—inter- 
ests, attitudes, and activities—at increasingly higher levels of develop- 
ment. ! 

Based on the latest research findings, the book offers a sound treatment 
of such topics as the emotions, intelligence, mental health, and personality 
dynamics. It achieves breadth of treatment by drawing upon the insights 
of social psychology and cultural anthropology. Many excellent illustra- 
tions and teaching aids supplement the textual material. 

144 ills., tables; 670 pp. 
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brain injuries, the major psychoses, etc. Concluding with a discussion of 
the responsibility of society in the treatment, care, and prevention of 
personality disorders, the book indicates how social effort in this direction 
can be expanded and made more effective. 644 pp 
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Scientists and Nonscientists in a Group of 800 Gifted 
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Personality in the Group 


Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, in collaboration with James 
Olds, Morris Zelditch, Jr., and Philip E. Slater 


Family, Socialization and Interaction Process 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. Pp. xvii + 422. $6.00 


By Irvis L. Cup 


Yale L 


uis 15 a complex book which must 

make difficult reading even for 

someone with the fullest back- 
ground. Two empirical chapters (by 
Bales and Slater, and by Zelditch) are 
clearly written and intelligible by them- 
selves; for psychologists they may be the 
best introduction to the book as a whole. 
Chapter I (Parsons on the American 
family) is also clear. The other four 
theoretical chapters (one by Parsons and 
Olds, one by Parsons and Bales, and two 
by Parsons alone) are hard going. It is 
I that a thorough knowledge of 


clear 
previous books by these authors, 
especially Parsons, and a general back- 


ground in theoretical sociology would aid 
greatly in comprehension. Lacking both 
E. these prerequisites for the most 
adequate understanding, I shall comment 
in a frankly one-sided way on the major 
impressions this book alone makes on me 
as a psychologist coming at it fairly 
naively. 

It seems to me, then, that among the 
es of the authors in this book is 
is of special importance to 
anslating freely into the 
I seem to fin 


objectiv 
one that 
psychologists. Tr t 
language of psychologis 
the book an argument som 


implicit in 


"niversity 


thing like this: “People everywhere live 
in groups, and the personality of indi- 
viduals must be partly formed through 
the influence of their group participation. 
Important variables in personality may 
thus arise in response to the structural 
characteristics of groups. Analysis of 
universal characteristics of groups, and 
of variables in group structure, should 
therefore greatly contribute to the under- 
standing—and even to the proper 
definition—of variables of individual 
personality.” 

Torn out of the context of the authors’ 
stematic emphases, this rephrasing 
might not meet with their approval, but 
it does seem to me to express an im- 
portant implication of their book for 
those working with other sets of concepts. 
To be sure, this argument is implicit also 
in some of the ordinary thinking of 
psychologists and laymen. Dominance, 
aggression, love—for example—as varia- 
bles in individual personality are all in a 
sense defined by reference to the universal 
potentialities of interaction between two 
individuals. But to take as a systematic 


objective the gencral analysis group 
J ALL, 


eritetüre, and. then tc ise 4} i é kind 
Boream dino bac ound ar-thd con- 
WES COLLEGE 


pan i 


ceptualization of personality dimensions 
—this is what appears to be novel and of 
special importance to the psycholog 

An example may help clarify this v 
and I will take the one which is given 
greatest prominence by the authors them- 
selves. Any group has both external and 
internal relations, and there is a tendency 
(it is argued here) for maintenance of 
these two sets of relations to become a 
part of differentiated roles performed by 
different persons. In view of the types of 
behavior often involved in the two roles, 
they are termed "instrumental" and 
ive," respectively. One empirical 
chapter presents evidence that such a role 
differentiation develops in the leadership 
of small decision-making groups created 
especially in the laboratory. The other 
empirical chapter presents cross-cultural 
evidence that differentiation of male and 
female roles within the family tends to be 
of similar character. In the theoretical 
chapters, then, this differentiation in the 
structure of the family is presented as a 
universally important influence on the 
developing personality of the child withi 
the family group. 

Now these authors do not for the most 
part carry their argument on to the 
origin of individual differences in per- 
sonality, being more concerned with 
uniformities of personality; but psycholo 
gists might well find it fruitful to de so 
Biological uniformities help shape px 


" 


notions of what are important Psycho- 
logical variables — sexual adjustment, for 
example. Biological variations of uni 
versal significance, such as general body 
type, do likewise. The argument for " 
similar. significance of the uniformities 
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and variations of social structure seems 
every bit as clear when it is stated, but I 
do not know that it has ever been so fully 
stated before in any consideration of 
personality development. 

Here is another example to illustrate 
the relevance of this book to the interests 
of psychologists. Lewin presented the de- 
velopment of the individual as partly a 
matter of progressive cognitive dií- 
ferentiation, and expressed this relation 
in terms of his conceptual system; but he 
did not attempt to provide the details 
for the generalized account. Now what 
are the objects of cognition whose pro- 
gressive differentiation is of utmost 
importance for personality development? 
The answer for the young child must 
surely be: himself and the social world in 
which he lives. One concern of this book 
is precisely with this matter. The dis- 
cussion attempts to construct a generally 
valid account of the detailed uniformities 
in this development. 


"DS os the book throughout is highly 
relevant to psychology, its effect on 
psychologists will be that of stimulating 
more than convincing. We may be 
reluctant even to take the trouble to be 
stimulated. From our throne of metho- 
dological sophistication we tend to look 
down on people who lack our own 
appreciation of the importance of 
evidence. But in science as in politics, 
revolutions are prone to issue not from 
the throne but from the armchair. We 
need to be reminded more frequently that 
Scientific method involves invention as 
well as testing, and that brilliance in the 
one may be found in almost complete 
isolation from the other. Though low on 
test and immediate testability, this work 
is high on invention 
merits no downward 
behavior scientist. 


and as a whole 
glance from any 


Inevitably, however, there are ways in 
which a psychologist is likely to think 
the book might have been even better. 
Most distressing 


À to me is the extreme 
fondness of the 


authors for dichotomies, 
and the extent to which they seem to 
reify their dichotomies., This aspect of the 
work does, to be sure, provide psycholo- 
gists with a particularly favorable 
position for understanding what some 
readers may find very difficult. The 
acquaintance of 


psychologists with 
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factorial design in experimentation pre- 
pares them to comprehend the 2^ 
factorial designs of cross-cutting dichoto- 
mies used here to analyze social structure 
and personality. Nevertheless these same 
psychologists are likely to be puzzled on 
finding that the cells of these poly- 
dimensional tables, which they may at 
first view as arbitrary subdivisions of a 
continuously varying conceptual space, 
are given as discrete a meaning as the 
genuinely discrete cells in an experi- 
mental design. Some of the dichotomiza- 
tion is, of course, intrinsic to the theme 
of differentiation, and the authors 
evidently feel that it all is; but I venture 
the opinion that they are rather pursuing 
an arbitrarily chosen style of thinking 
and doing so beyond the point of maxi- 
mum usefulness. They seem to be un- 
willing to think quantitatively, and they 
retain dichotomies even as a way of 
expressing quantitative variation; thus 
what a psychologist might phrase as 
position along a scale tends instead to be 
phrased as relative predominance of two 
opposed entities. Such insistence on 
dichotomization seems to me to en- 
reification. It 
might, indeed, be argued that such 
reification is useful at present even if 
later to be supplanted, but I feel that 
more use of a quantitative mode of 


courage an undesirable 


thinking might free the authors for still 
further creative advance. 

The insistence on dichotomy the au- 
thors maintain throughout the theo- 
retical chapters, both in logical analysis 
of possibilities and in attempts to outline 
characteristic patterns of development. 
Thus the child's cognitive differentiations 
appear as developing from 2 to 4 and 
then to 8, with no steps between. The 
authors make an incidental attempt to 
justify this discreteness by biological 
analogy, but the analogy has to be either 
with the earliest embryological stages or 
else with genealogy. While genealogy, à 
backward-tracing concept which does not 
refer to process, follows a binary pattern, 
the actual process which corresponds to 
it, the process of reproduction of organ- 
isms—seemingly the more appropriate 
analogy—most certainly does not. Nor 
does the reference to ‘bits’ in information 
theory (p. 396) seem very relevant either. 

I wish, too, that, even while retaining 
their prime orientation toward conceptual 
invention and elaboration, the authors 
had gotten down to observational 
reference more often and more clearly. 
From this point of view, of course, the 
two empirical chapters are an invaluable 
part of the book, for they demonstrate 
the possibility of giving observational 
meaning to some of the rest of the 
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content. On the other hand, I think the 
rest of the content would have been 
better had empirical application been 
more frequent. Thus, for example, the 
discrepancy (if I am right in sensing one) 
between the very narrow sociological 
definition of personality implied in some 
passages and the broader sense, in which 
it is hard not to understand the term at 
other points, would become more ap- 
parent if an attempt were actually being 
made to observe or measure personality. 
More empirical use of the concepts 
should inevitably promote the develop- 
ment of hypotheses incorporating them, 
thus going far beyond the classificatory 
value which at times seems to be all that 
is claimed for them here. It also should 
promote the utilization within other 
theoretical frameworks of valuable con- 
tributions here, which in my opinion do 
not need to depend on the particular 
framework in which this book imbeds 


them. 
I would like, finally, to redress in part 


the one-sided emphasis of this review by 
saying that there is much else in this 
book of interest to psychologists, and to 
cite some examples. (1) An analysis of 
the nature and origins of recent changes 
in the American family which strikes me 
as highly perceptive, and important in 
understanding the present self-conscious- 
ness of parents as socializers. (2) Inter- 
esting efforts to rephrase Freud’s account 
of psychosexual development, and more 
generally the process of socialization, in 


terms derived from social-system analy- 
sis. (3) A chapter by Parsons and Olds 
on personality mechanisms which is un- 
usual in attempting systematization on 
this topic and which presents a variety 
ws, of interest even to one who 


of new vie 
ediately impressed by the value 


is not imm 
of the svstematization itself (though this 
chapter suffers especially by remoteness 
from empirical reference). (4) Through- 
tem which 


out, an emphasis on social 
for us psychologists can be an important 
corrective to our own simple dichotomy 
of  organism-versus-culture, and an 
asis which here can be especially 


emph i 
to us because it is set in a 


impressive 
discussion of personality phenomena just 
deal with, and hence is not 


such as we 
ible as belonging to another and 


dism 
totally different realm of discourse. 


ow 


The Harvest of 1955 


Paul R. Farnsworth and Quinn McNemar (Eds.) 


Annual Review of Psychology. Volume 7. 
Stanford, Calif.: Annual Reviews, 1956. Pp. x + 448. $7.00 


Quis custodiel ipsos custodes? And who 
shall review the reviewers? Can The 
Annual Review be reviewed and must the 
reviewer be omniscient? CP, refused by 
the only three omniscient psychologists 
it knew, thought this year it would try 
16 little omnisciences, one for each of 
the 16 chapters. Here they are, 16 
reviews of a total of 319 pages devoted to 
2067 references, 6.5 titles discussed per 
page (with thanks to R. L. Thorndike 
who figured this all out). 


—E. G. B. 
ry 


W. K. Estes: Learning 


Estes sets out to organize his review 
around work which is relevant to theory, 
for only such work, he adamantly asserts, 
will survive. The scheme is not, however, 
adequate to the work covered, and he is 
at times forced to simple factual re- 
porting. The review is broad, con- 
structive, and elegantly written. Estes’ 
perception of theoretical trends sees the 
demise of general theories (e.g., Hull), 
an increase in theories of limited scope, 
and the replacement of words with 
numbers in the formulations. It is barely 
possible that Estes’ perceptions may 
mirror his desires. At two points he 
conducts obsequies for two theoretical 
ideas. One idea (stimulus satiation) he 
pronounces dead on the basis of a single 
negative experiment. The other idea 
(manifest anxiety as drive) he diagnoses 
as moribund on grounds that are not 
clear. The resiliency of theories has ap- 
parently not made on Estes the im- 
pression that it has on the present 


reviewer. 
—Benton J. UNDERWOOD 


D. C. McCrettann: Personality 


Within a space of sixteen pages, 
McClelland refers to 142 articles whose 


total number of pages equals 1847. 


(Books have been omitted from these 
calculations.) Such condensation requires 
skill, discrimination, authority, deftness 
—and nerve. McClelland possesses all of 
these requisites plus at least one other, 
namely, the ability to use the exclamation 
point effectively. The chapter is not only 
a useful guide to the year’s literature on 
personality (experimental studies pre- 
ferred) but it is also a pleasure to read. 
Its author speaks his mind forcefully on 
controversial issues and what he has to 
say is sagacious and relevant. Naturally, 
he has organized the chapter and selected 
the articles to be reviewed in a manner 
congenial to his own way of viewing 
personality. Those who are familiar with 
his Personality will be familiar with the 
McClelland triad—traits, schemas, and 
motives. It is probably as satisfactory a 
way of talking about personality as any 
other. As a review primarily of American 
experimental studies of personality, the 
chapter is an excellent one. 
—CAatvin S. HALL 


R L. Frencu: Social Psychology and 
Group Processes 


This is an admirably clear and compact 
piece of reporting, with space equitably 
divided among the special areas, liberallv 
sprinkled with suggestive criticisms and 
i ; ’s salient 
impressions are these: (1) Social psy- 
chology is growing in popularity (156 
citations, more than in any previous year, 
and exceeded in this volume by only two 
other chapters). (2) Interpersonal rela- 
tions and the 
are attracting. increasing attention. (3) 
Interest in methodology is still high, and 
procedures are sufficiently 
standardized to permit comparisons ol 
different studies. (4) The challenge of the 
cross-cultural approach has not yet been 
appreciated. (5) There is almost no social 
psychology of merit outside the U.S. A 
Of the 156 books and articles cited, not 
one is in a language other than English 
and only a scant handful were written 


interpretations. This reviewe 


»ehavior of small groups 


becoming 
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Quinn McNemar (left) anp Paur R. FARNswortit 


by non-Americans. This last impression is 
shocking; but perhaps another interpreta- 
tion is possible. 

—RonsERT B. MacLeop 


Wirta SCHOFIELD: Abnormalities of 
Behavior 


Schofield opens his review by stating 
his principles of selection. He favors in- 
vestigation over conjecture, comparisons 
of clinical groups over case studies, major 
pathologies over those socially less im- 
portant, reports involving innovations of 
method over those using familiar tech- 
niques. Two-thirds of his space goes to 
the psychoses, where the researches 
Singled out as "major" are those of 
Heath and King at Tulane and Beck at 
Chicago. In all, he covers 90 publications, 
being attentive to their methodological 
shortcomings, discouraged at the little 
they hava provea, He sees hope only in 

new and better me C ries.” suc 
multivariate he. ier 


a x techniques of 
interference 


i [ With brain structure and 
function." Preoccupation with method is 
sometimes essential, though it may lead 
to a stodgy review, but one must hope 
that the psychological frontiers of the 
field will be revealed in future surveys. 
Robert W. WHITE 
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R. E. Harris: Clinical Methods: Psy- 
chothera py 


Harris’ chapter is a well-written, 
thoughtfully selective portrayal of the 
present state of the subject. Place is 
found for pertinent facets: book-length 
contributions of gifted individuals (Sulli- 
van, Braatóy, Bach) and of effective 
research groups (Rogers); smaller-scale 
research (outcome and process of psycho- 
therapy, infrequently used methods, 
group psychotherapy); practitioners’ 
techniques; the progressive flexibility in 
psychoanalytic training and therapy; the 
place of group psychotherapy, etc. 

The impression of earlier reviewers that 
the field is sluggish is also Harris’, 
Promising methods, such as study of 
physiological changes accompanying 
therapy or group psychotherapy with 
patients’ relatives, are not imaginatively 
exploited. Methods once greeted with 
enthusiasm, such as verbatim interview 
recording, fall out of general use. The 
three main streams of interest—theory, 
objective research, and practical work — 
show signs of slow convergence. Only 
contributions in English are mentioned, 
although the Germans are not idle in 
clinical psychology. 

—GEORGE SASLow 


E. J. SHOBEN, JR.: Counseling 


In his usual facile and penetrating 
manner, Shoben presents a perspective on 
counscling psychology: professional de- 
velopments, predictive and counseling 
processes, measurement, work and occu- 
pations, and general evaluation. 

A clinical orientation shows through at 
times, ejr, in a discussion of relations 
between clinical psychology and psy- 
chiatry as though counseling were the 
subject. Shoben is both clinician and 
counselor (Diplomate in Clinical Psy- 
chology and Secretary of the Division of 
Counseling Psychology). His bibli- 
ography is therefore compared with that 
of the counseling author in 1953 (William- 
son, a Counseling Diplomate and not a 
clinician) and that of this year’s clinical 
author (Robert Harris, a Clinical 
Diplomate who is not a counselor). ' 

It is interesting that only three ot 
Shoben’s clinical sources are also in 
Harris! bibliography. Whereas both 
authors cite Rosenzweig, Strupp, and 
Rogers and Dymond, Shoben relics more 
on clinicians with a ‘learning’ orientation 
and Harris on those with an analytic 
orientation. 


Counsel’g | Counsel'g | Clinical 

Chap. Refs. W'mson Shoben Harris 
1953 1956 1956 
% cj | — 95 
Counseling 23 49 0 
Clinical.......| 44 | 34 | 34 
Psychiatric , .. 0 | 1 | 59 
7 


| 16 


The 1956 chapter on Counseling relied 
more heavily on sources which might be 
characterized as peculiarly its own than 
did the 1953 chapter: a possible inference 
is that Counseling Psychology now has & 
more substantial literature. Certainly, 
Shoben’s clinical orientation did not bias 
his selections as compared with William- 
son's. Furthermore, Counseling's orienta- 
tion seems still to comprehend related 
fields ("Clinical and “Other”, ie 
Measurement, Sociology, etc), while 
Clinical’s orientation is limited 10 
"Clinical" and “Psychiatric” (the 7% 
“Other” is largely Group ‘Therapy and 
Group Dynamics). Counscling’s orienta- 
tion thus seems more toward the normal, 
Clinical’s toward the abnormal. 

DONALD E. SUPER 


L. J. Cronpacu: Assessment of Individ- 
ual Differences 

Reading this effort to digest and 
evaluate an alleged 20,000 pages of 
literature in 14 pages of review, a sense of 
vicarious frustration envelopes one. The 
material is so much and so varied, and a 
one-year slice so thin and lacking in 
continuity, that any attempt to present a 
coherent and integrated picture faces 
almost insuperable obstacles. 

Cronbach has provided a provocative 
commentary on the year’s output of 
research in appraising individual charac- 
teristics. There is enough salty comment 
on the passing scene to liven up the 
cataloguing of studies and provide some 
impression of the reviewer. The brief 
references to and comments on a host of 
books and articles make one appreciate 
how much there is that one should have 


read but has not. 
— RonEnT L. THORNDIKE 


W. E. KENDALL: Industrial Psychology 


Kendall has done a good job of re- 
viewing the relevant literature inter- 
estingly. Not only has he reviewed the 
psychological literature but he has also 
brought in the pertinent. management 
publications. He has been critical in 
maintaining high standards of statistical 
verification which reduce the number of 
publications to the few that are con- 
clusive. He has attempted to be evalua- 
tive and interpretive to show where the 
field is and where it is going. His chapter 
is stronger on the personnel side than on 
consumer research and advertising; 
controversial ‘motivation research’ is not 
that it deserves. The 


given the emphasis 
review is strongest in respect of selection. 
In general, it would have been better had 
Kendall been even more evaluative and 
‘interpretive, omitting some of the details. 
—Tuomas W. HARRELL 


Statistical Theory and 
Research Design 


L. E. Mos 


L had read seven of the 94 references in 
review. Since reading it, twelve 
articles are now part of my apper- 
The first section: a lucid 
al decision theory and 
tending inferences 


Moses 
more 
ceptive ma 
y on statistic 


essa) 
new methods for e 
designs; some excellent 


from multivariate 


commentary on a few chesnuts like one- 
and two-tailed tests, and suggestions for 
introductory reading about the ‘new 
look’ in inference. The section on analy: 
of variance reviews artiul dodges for ex- 
periments with unstable variance, missing 
data, etc. Moses introduced me to some 
new literature on the decomposition of 
contingency tables and linear regression 
by nonparametric methods. These sec- 
tions are followed by a potpourri on 
inference that might well have gone in 
the first part. 

On scaling: 
short year. The section closes with a 
review of the factor-analysis literature. 
Moses’ space-value correlation parallels 
my own. 


s 


hort, but 1955 was only a 


—EvGENE H. GALANTER 


A. L. Batpwin: Child Psychology 


Baldwin offers an extraordinarily wise 
evaluation of what composes the field of 
child psychology. He says just where we 
now stand in the field’s development. 
With a sure touch for theoretical cogency, 
he is not confused by popularistics in 
either ‘scientific trends’ or child-rearing 
fads. He knows both and ignores them. 
As a framework for discussion, he dis- 
tinguishes seven branches of research and 
evaluates their relative importance. Then 
he does a workmanlike job of sum- 
marizing the year’s papers that are 
relevant to these branches. The bibli- 
ography is complete, and the text is 
equally comprehensible to the specialist 
and to the casual experimentalist. Like 
Barker and the Nowlises, in earlier 
volumes, Baldwin has used the year's 
output for creative pointing toward where 
the field of child psychology should go. 
The direction is clear—theory must 
dictate, and (by implication) devil take 
the imminent itches of the do-gooders. 

—Rosert R. SEARS 


F. T. Tyrer: Educational Psychology 


of 


What are the proper boundari 
educational psychology? Tyler toys with 
this question, computes a couple of Ws, 
and then concludes that a reasonable 
answer cannot be obtained by the 
inductive process. He quickly resolves the 
difficulty by an unassailable if circular 
arning as it relates to the 
Having 


definition: 


educative process.” made a 


proper bow in the direction of academics, 
he proceeds to a competent narration of 
recent developments in what most 
readers will recognize as the customary 
domain of educational psychology. He 


gives a consistent emphasis to the 
teacher-learner dyad and the many 


complex properties of this relationship. It 
is enlightening to find so little overlap 
between the concerns of Tyler and the 
authors of the chapters on assessment of 
individual differences, child psychology, 
and learning. Perhaps there is still a hard 
core of common interest in educational 
psychology, one that is stubbornly 
resistant to the erosive effects of new 
specializations. A large part of this core 
might be the distinguished service of 


giving aid, comfort, and advice to 
teachers, 
— GEORGE G. THOMPSON 
E. H. Hess: Comparative Psychology 


This is, in general, a competent and 
comprehensive summary of the recent 
literature on animal behavior. The major 
categories are sensory capacities, learn- 
ing, orientation, unlearned behavior, 
genetics, and social behavior. It is 
evident that a gratifying amount of 
work is being done and that much of it 
is being carried out in other countries 
and by nonpsychologists. Of the 79 
studies cited, 44 per cent were published 
in English or German journals (43 per 
cent in the 1955 Annual Review), 43 per 
cent in American psychological journals 
and 13 per cent in American biological 
journals. This is a fair representation of 
the research output in the field. 

Two minor complaints against the 
1956 review are indicated. It was un- 
necessary to devote space to a criticism 
of the chapter on Comparative Psy- 
chology in the 1955 Review. It is prob- 
ably undesirable to cite unpublished 
studies which are “in press" and cer- 
tainly those still “in preparation." 

FRANK A. Bracn 


D. B. Linpstey: Physiological Psychology 


' This chapter, as its author points out 
in his introductory statements, is not 
review of research in physiological ps 
chology for the vear 1954 55: in fact 
only 43 of the 116 papers cited in thi 
bibliography. were published during this 


a 
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period. Lindsley chose rather to limit 
his review to four areas in each of which 
research at the neurophysiological level 
has led to discoveries which are of 
particular significance for psychology. 
These four areas are: (a) the role and 
significance of specific and unspecific 
afferent systems, (b) feedback control or 
centrifugal regulation of afferent influx, 
(c) C.N.S. unit analysis by microelec- 
trode methods, (d) the limbic system.” 
For each of these areas, he presents a 
brief historical background, citing studies 
which have been landmarks in the de- 
velopment of research. He then sum- 
marizes current research literature, 
attempts to integrate the findings, and 
points out questions that remain to be 
answered. The chapter is carefully or- 
ganized and written in a clear, concise 
style—an excellent presentation of ma- 
terial which will be of interest, not only 
to physiological psychologists, but also 
to those in many other fields of spe- 
cialization. 
—W. D. NEFF 


Irvine Lonox: Gerontology (Later Ma- 
turily) 


Lorge reviews in ten pages 108 titles 
in ‘gerontology’ from 1951 into 1955 
under a miscellany of headings (per- 
sonality, attitudes, family relationships, 
adjustment, rehabilitation and therapy, 
retirement, employment and employ- 
ability, learning, intelligence, physical 
changes and physical health), a pro- 
cedure that may be justified as indicat- 
ing the diversity of work in the field and 
its largely practical origins. This last 
circumstance has resulted in material 
being drawn so 


much írom under- 
privileged groups that the potentialities 
of age have tended to be underestimated 
and theory and basic research neglected. 
The longitudinal data of Owens and of 
Bayley and Oden are, however, forcing 
reconsideration of earlier findings that 
indicated marked decline of ability with 
age, and the analytical experimentation 
of such investigators as Birren are 
specifying the nature of age changes. 
The wide-ranging studies show that 
‘aging’ is a socioeconomic and cultural 
as well as physiological phenomena—and 
are guiding us toward wiser therapy 
and policy in welfare and employment. 
On the whole (this reviewer of the re- 
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view would say) the ten pages are a good 
miniature of the gerontological scene; 
but he would criticize the title. Pri- 
marily the old! Why not, like the Ab- 
stracts, call the topic Maturity and Old 
Age and give the thirties and forties 
also the full developmental treatment— 
as part of the time Lorge does. 
—S. L. PnEssEY 


C. G. MUELLER AND EpNA BERGER: 
Vision 


This review seems accurate, adequate, 
and economical in the use of words for 
the 159 citations given, about one out of 
seven of which was in a foreign language. 
The Psychological Abstracts for 1955 con- 
tains 413 items in vision, plus 40 more 
considered relevant. The periods covered 
by the two works were not fully con- 
current but were identical in length. 
From this it would seem that the review 
could well have been more extensive, 
but more than the present 22 pages 
would be required to insure complete- 
ness. The Annual Review policy of not 
giving the titles of the articles in the 
reference list materially reduces the 
usefulness of reviews such as this one. 
The main virtue of the present review 
is that it provides a quick helpful refer- 
ence, provided the reader is aware of 
its incompleteness. Perhaps the re- 
viewer each year could attempt a brief 
statement of the principle upon which 
he restrictively selects his material. 

—S. HOWARD BARTLEY 


CARL PrArFMANN: Taste and Smell 


Few areas in psychology, especially 
old ones, offer the possibility of the at- 
tainment of encyclopedic knowledge. 
Within the realm of sense perception, 
because they represent a field of limited 
effort and accomplishment, the chemical 
senses provide this possibility. Combine 
with such a prospect the ministrations of 
a reviewer who is thoroughly familiar 
with the main trends and can interpret 
them, and who, by virtue of long and 
intensive experience at the frontiers of 
investigation, can evaluate each factual 
or speculative contribution as it is 
turned up, and you have a satisfying 
review. Dr. Píaffmann's treatment of 
Taste and Smell (17 pp.; 120 new, 8 old 
titles) is such a product. Whereas there 


are reported few new discoveries—and 
none of epochal importance—the review 
reveals a steady progress in methodology, 
a gradual amplification of our knowledge 
of the neural mechanisms underlying 
both smell and taste, and a significant 
wedding of behavioral and phenomenal 
approaches to an understanding of these 
senses. There seem to be grounds for 
optimism about the future scientific 
status of chemoreception. 
—FRANK A. GELDARD 


Effects of Psychosurgery 


P. Macdonald Tow 


Personality Changes Following 
Frontal Leucotomy : 
New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1955. Pp. xv + 262. $8.00. 


By Carney LANDIS 


The Psychiatric Institute, New York 
City 


URING the twenty years that 
havefollowed the first report by 
Moniz concerning the usc of 
lobe brain surgery for the 

successful treatment of psychotic pa- 
tients, more than a thousand articles and 
over thirty books dealing with psycho- 
surgery have appeared. This monograph 
adds to the growing series. 

Part I, The History of Knowledge of the 
Frontal Lobe, is a selective summary. In 
it only a fraction of the relevant infor- 
mation has been covered. There is but 
little recognition of the significance ol 
the controversies which the psycho- 
surgical studies have introduced into the 
consideration of brain function. : 

Part II presents The Results of this 
Investigation. Dr. Tow had been a clinical 
psychiatrist in charge of the after-care ol 
psychosurgical patients for several years 
before he started this research project- 
He considered that many psychosurgery 


frontal 


patients before operation were not in 2 
physical or mental state which would 
permit the obtaining of results suitable 
for objective evaluation by psychological 
tests. He arranged with various “centres 
in England where the operation was 
being performed,” that he might have 
access to all patients selected for opera- 


E 


tion before the operation was performed. 
In a preliminary clinical interview he 
evaluated the suitability of each patient 
for psychological study, rejecting a large 
majority of the available population. 
During a three-year period he chose 
sixty “essentially normal" individuals 
with whom he made a psychological 
study before their operation. The surgical 
treatment consisted of a standard “blind” 
irontal lobe leucotomy directed toward 
the severing of the white fiber nerve 
trunk connections between the írontal 
lobe cortex and the thalamus. For a 
variety of reasons, including death and 
lack of postoperative cooperation, his 
final experimental group came to be com- 
posed of ten men and twenty- ix women 
of average intelligence, cooperative, and 
with “well-preserved total personalities.” 
No attempt was made to obtain a control 
group since Dr. Tow considered that it 
was virtually impossible to find matched 


patients. 
Clinical interviews were conducted, a 


battery of psychological tests were ad- 
ministered, and a written autobiography 
was obtained before operation and again 
about one year after operation. 
Wherever possible the findings were 
evaluated in terms of the difference in 
the mean scores of the group on each 
particular test before and aíter the 
operation, a difference expre sed as a 
statistical probability in terms of the 
The effects of this surgery 


critical ratio. 
may be summarized as follows: 


Intelligence (Raven’s matrices): reduced 


significantly. 3 

Etocabulary (Terman's 1916 list): reduced 
significantly. 

Tempo (Allport 


no uniform change. — , pco 
Persistence in forming word associations: 


slightly reduced but not significant. i 
Speed-accuracy (cancellation and tracing 
tests); marked shift towards inaccuracy, 
significant. | 
Perseveration 
Elkin): very slig 


and Vernon’s method): 


(method of Maller and 
htly decreased, not signifi- 


cant. 

Fluen (Cattell’s tests): total verbal 
fluency score reduced significantly. 

‘Abstract words (R lander's method): re- 


duced ability to disc ninate, significant. 
Abstraction (Rylander’s method): greatly 
reduced, significant. | 
Planning (Porteus. 
much more unsucces sig unt 
Attitude to Job (spe al questionnair 


little change, but less foresight, not sign 


cant. £ A 1 ae 
Attitude to Holiday (special question- 

naire): very little change, not significant. 
Trouble score (special questionnaire): no 


change. 


slower and 


Ink-blot test (Rorschach): a general re- 
duction of imaginative responses, significant. 

Autobiography: changes thought to re- 
flect intellectual deterioration and alteration 
of the personality. 


The final paragraph from the Con- 
clusions reads as follows: 


“The behaviour of the subject without 
frontal lobes is determined much more by 
immediate stimulus, and much less by the 
total impact of environment and experience. 
The higher mental processes suffer most; and 
one might say that it is the upper limit or the 
discriminative aspect of psychological func- 
tion which is blunted. The conclusion would 
be that after loss of the prefrontal area there 
is a generalized impairment of mental ac- 
tivity, and that this impairment is greater in 
the higher and more peculiarly human func- 
tions than in others. Such a conclusion 
seems fitting if it is considered in relation to 
the function of other cortical areas. The 
post-central area, for example, represents the 
more discriminative and more highly de- 
veloped aspects of sensory function: the 
sensory cortex subserves all forms of dis- 
criminative sensation and the mechanisms 
by which all incoming sensory experiences 
are related to previous sensation. Similarly 
it seems that the pre-frontal area subserves 
not a few specific abilities but rather the 
more discriminative or more highly developed 
aspects of them all" (p. 236). 


T 


the Conclusions do not necessarily repre- 
sent the correct or most relevant state- 
ments which Dr. Tow might have drawn 
from this investigation. Consider the 
following points: 

1. All of these mental hospital patients 
were psychotic or neurotic (even though 
considered "essentially normal") when 
the initial testing was done. Some un- 
stated number of this group recovered in 
the sense that the complaints characteris- 
tic of the illness which led to their hospi- 
talization no longer existed; furthermore, 
some number of the group were, in all 
probability, in a worsened physical and 
mental condition after the operation. Dr. 
Tow attributes the changes in scores to 
the operation and has not considered the 
possibility that the changed scores may 
be due to a change in the effect of the 
illness per se on the test score 

2. Leucotomy is not, and cannot be, a 
precise operation so far as neuroanatomy 
is concerned. The brain shows rather wide 


PRESENT reviewer considers that 


variation in the location of anatomical 


landmarks. It is an accepted generaliza- 
tion that incisions too far forward are 
more apt to be ineffective in leading to a 
remission from mental illness while 
incisions too far caudal frequently result 
in a worsening of the physical and mental 
status of the patient. It is quite possible 
that some of the changes Dr. Tow found 
were related to the plane of the incision 
far more than to the generality of 
function of the frontal lobes. 

3. Almost all of the tests used by Dr. 
Tow have been employed by previous 
investigators who have studied the effect 
of psychosurgery on the test performance 
of mental patients. Dr. Tow failed to 
provide us with a discussion comparing 
his findings with those of his predecessors. 

4. The concluding statement, that “the 
pre-frontal area subserves... the more 
discriminative or more highly developed 
aspects” of mental function, rests on a 
factor analysis of eleven test-scores 
which indicated that there were no more 
than two common factors involved. 
Previous investigators using the method 
of factor analysis (for example, Halstead) 
have derived more numerous and dif- 
ferent factor groupings, some of which 
are in contradiction to those isolated by 
Dr. Tow. : 

5. No single test measure used by Dr. 
Tow provided a decreased score for all 
patients following the operation. Even 
though there were significantly greater 
losses than gains in some of the mean 


scores following surgery, there were 
always some individual patients who 
gave better scores after operation. 


Furthermore, there was no tendency for 
the same person (or persons) to gain or 
to lose on any considerable number of 
tests. It seems to this reviewer that it 
would be more correct to have said that, 
among 36 selected mental patients 
tested before leucotomy and again about 
one year after operation, the group mean 
score was significantly lower for 17 of 32 
test-scores. Whether these postoperative 
decreases were to be attributed to the 
surgery, to change in psychotic status, to 
site of the incision, or to the performance 
of particular patients, is problematical so 
far as the published evidence is con- 
cerned. 


SES 
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Winning the Public 


Edward L. Bernays (Ed.) 


The Engineering of Consent 
Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 246. $3.75. 


By Srantey E. SEASHORE 
University of Michigan 


UBLIC RELATIONS counselors, as a 

professional group, are as badly 

in need of improved public rela- 
tions as any of their clients. I suspect 
that it is with this in mind that Mr. 
Bernays, “No. 1 U. S. publicist,” and a 
hali-dozen associates offer this volume 
in which they explain the objectives, 
techniques, strategy, and tactics of their 
trade. 

As a public-relations gesture the book 
is a success. It is a good example and 
testimonial for the principles that are 
Presented. It leaves the reader with the 
comfortable feeling that public-rela- 
tions counselors will leave the world in 
better shape than they found it, that the 
counselor can bring to a client’s problem 
à unique and valuable set of diagnostic 
and therapeutic skills, that his services 
will lend prestige and produce results. 
It quiets a little the uneasy feeling that 
the objectives of public-relations pro- 
grams may tend to be too narrowly 
private. 

There is an excellent introductory 
chapter (Bernays) supporting the idea 
that a complex, changing society needs 
skillful public-relations activities to 
smooth the constant adjustment of in- 
stitutions to the needs of people: the 
task is not only to inform, persuade, or 
deceive the public, but also to alter the 
client or his product in socially bene- 
ficent ways. There is a competent and 
interesting résumé (Sherwood Dodge) of 
the research aspect of public relations, 
and an engaging chapter (Nicholas 
Samstag) on the gentle art of making 
things seem better than they really are. 
At the other end of the quality scale isa 
stuffy piece on "objectives" which 
labors over the advice that one should 
ask the client; but then the author is 
handicapped by the assumption that 
the counselor must adopt the purposes 
of his clients, and who can summarize 
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the variety and indeterminacy of other 
people’s purposes? 

Of science and psychology there is 
nothing. The book is not for the scholar 
or researcher in the field of public 
opinion nor for the professional practi- 
tioner of public relations; it is rather 
for the enlightened person of influence 
who wishes to understand better the 
special approach and skill the profes- 
sional might bring to his problem of 
relations with the public. 


Exegesis of Psychoanalysis 


Ruth L. Munroe 
Schools of 
Thought 
New York: Dryden Press, 1955. 
Pp. x + 670. $7.50. 


Psychoanalytic 


By DaxiEL R. MILLER 
University of Michigan 


PECIALIZED terminology makes 

most psychoanalytic writings so 

recondite that they discourage all 
but the technically trained professional 
reader; yet the theory has had such a 
profound effect on the arts and social 
sciences that there is a constant demand 
for nontechnical publications. ;Since 
members of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment have generally ignored this de- 
mand, the proliferating popular litera- 
ture is being written by persons who 
are not always competent to do the job 
well. 

Dr. Munroe has been outstandingly 
successful in writing a book that should 
satisfy most psychoanalysts and simul- 
taneously make sense to the educated 
laymen “with the patience to follow a 
lengthy, semitechnical account of ideas 
they hear about frequently." The book 
contains three sections: one on Freud 
and his followers, one on the “non- 
libido schools" of Adler, Horney, Fromm, 
and Sullivan, whom Dr. Munroe char- 
acterizes positively by their primary 
emphasis on the “self,” and one on 
Jung and Rank, whom she could not 
fit into her dichotomy of libido and non- 
libido. Each system she interprets from 
four points of view: its assumptions 
about the constitutional aspects of 
personality, its conception of environ- 


mental influences, its treatment of 
genetic aspects of devclopment, and its 
description of dynamics. 

Each theoretical position is portrayed 
sympathetically, as though the section 
were written by a member of the school. 
In part it has been, for a preliminary 
version was submitted to a specialist, 
and then revised, sometimes consider- 
ably, in accordance with his suggestions. 
It is my impression that Dr. Munroe 
was generally successful in her attempts 
to “feel myself into each system”, be- 
cause she writes not as the psycho- 
analysts write, but in the clear and 
simple language that they often use in 
talking about their theories. The result 
is a refreshingly lucid explanation of 
psychoanalytic theory. The intelligent 
reader can now have some hope of find- 
ing out what the psychoanalyst ‘really 
means.’ 

Some further examples serve to illus- 
trate Dr. Munroe’s sensitivity to the 
reader’s needs. Whenever a concept or 
principle is at all complicated, she 
supplements her discussion with an il- 
lustration, sometimes from her own 
personal experiences as a patient or as à 
mother, and sometimes from cases that 
she has scen. At other times she intro- 
duces a topic by raising a common and 
reasonable criticism that often occurs 
to the neophyte. When she comes to the 
topic of unconscious thought processes, 
for example, she seizes the bull by the 
horns: "Critics of psychoanalysts often 
complain not only that they cannot 
observe in themselves the motivations 
and feelings ascribed to the unconscious 
but that psychoanalysts resort to fan- 
tastically far-fetched arguments in sup- 
port of their position. The rational man 
is not easily impressed . . . by the solemn 
Statement that a particular item must 
be true 
denied." 

Each of the iour sections that defines 
à School is followed by a valuable sum- 
mary, and then by the author's critical 
comments. 


because it is so vehemently 


The appeal of these com- 
ments will vary considerably, depending 
on the reader's interests and values. 
She gives helpful statements about 
theoretical | bias, provocative specula- 
tions on the possible meanings of such 
vague concepts as the “collective un- 
conscious,” sophisticated comparisons of 
concepts different 


similar in schools, 


like the “self” as visualized by Freud, 
Horney, Adler, and Sullivan, suggestions 
about new areas for research like the 
nature of change during the latency 
period, and proposals of alternative 
theoretical interpretations, some of 
which seem very promising. 


L wovrD be impossible for any author, 
even one who has devoted such obvious 
care to her work, to do equal justice to 
all the schools and their many subtle im- 
plications. Dr. Munroe devotes the first 
half of the book (333 pages) to the 
Freudian theory, the system to which 
she is most partial. Obviously she thinks 
in terms of this theory. Her many years 
of clinical practice and teaching are re- 
flected in a functional clarity that is un- 
matched in the rest of the book. Her 
discussions of such topics as the un- 
conscious, pregenitality, dreams, and 
social group membership are unusually 
good and help to make hers the best 
introduction to Freudian theory that I 
have seen. 

The descriptions of the 
tems, while as good as any in the litera- 
ture, cannot attain the excellence of 
the first section. Here the writing seems 
more cautious, as though the author 
were respectfully describing a good set 
of tools that are somewhat different from 
those with which she is most familiar. 
Dr. Munroc is receptive to the theoreti- 
cal additions proposed by these schools, 
like the study of character and self and 


the redefinition of instinct theory into 
chides them, however, 


“self” sys- 


social terms. She ) 
for reacting to a narrow Freudianism by 


g such valuable theoretical prin- 


rejectin l 
ciples as libido and unconscious reac- 
tion, and the genetic approach to per- 
sonality. 


The author is obviously uncomfort- 
able with many of the principles of Jung 
and Rank. In fact she confesses that the 
section on the collective unconscious is 
“jinterlarded with an unusually long 
series of direct quotations” because she 
does not feel sure about the meaning of 


the concept. While the translation of 


Jung’s other principles into the Ameri- 
can frame are clear, Dr. Munroe never 
quite captures the flavi 
as she does so successfully in depicting 


or of his thinking, 


the other schools. 


There is only one topic that may be 
seriously criticized. It is the discussion 
of pathology, an account which Dr. 
Munroe herself characterizes as “‘super- 
ficial and incomplete.” She seems to 
justify this disparagement by her 
apology that she can supply “only a 
general orientation toward the complex 
problems which are the special province 
of carefully trained doctors.” It is likely 
that the three-page summary of the 
genetic and defensive aspects of obses- 
sions and compulsions, or the one and 
one-half page explanation of depressive 
states in terms of the very complex 
theories of the oral introject and psy- 
chosexual development will confuse many 
readers. 

This book is written for the intelli- 
gent layman who would like a clear 
picture of the thinking of psychoanalysts 
but it is not sufficient for the scholar. 
Social scientists who would like to follow 
up their reading by going to original 
sources may be disappointed that there 
are not more references. So will those 
who would like the author to discuss 
the relationship of psychoanalytic theory 
to other fields of study. For instance, 
Dr. Munroe demonstrates a sophisti- 
cated sensitivity to social forces when 
she explains some of the apparent con- 
tradictions between the theories of 
Horney and Freud in terms of the dif- 
ferent socioeconomic levels of their pa- 
tients; yet she never refers to the so- 
ciological literature linking social class 
to personality. Her examination of the 
assumptions underlying the constitu- 
tional determinants of personality shows 
how all the schools have neglected this 
aspect of theory. She speculates about 
some possible areas of research but 
makes no reference to the relevant 
literature in genetics and psychology. 
Yet one must concede to a writer the 
privilege of deciding upon the audience 
to which he wishes to address himself. 
These drawbacks pale before the superior 
qualities of this book as an introduction 
to psychoanalytic theory for students in 
graduate and professional schools. It is 
doubtful that anyone else with a back- 
ground of clinical experience and scholar- 
ship comparable to Dr. Munroc’s will 
to come devote the time to 


for some ve: 
so careful a description of psychoanalytic 
indeed become the 


theory. Hers may 


definitive tesf gl the next decade, 
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Psychology on the BBC 
B. A. Farrell (Ed.) 


Experimental Psychology: A Se- 
ries of Broadcast Talks 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. Pp. 66. 


By Jons T. WirsoN 


National Science Foundation 


HIS BOOK, Experimental Psy- 
chology, presents in print a series 
of broadcasts by six British 
psychologists over BBC in May and 
June of 1954. The broadcasts were in- 
tended to illustrate the work that charac- 
terizes the field at the present time, to 
reflect the point of view of experimental 
psychologists, and, generally, to give 
the lay listener a description of the cur- 
rent status of psychology as science. 
The book covers in six short chapters 
five different areas of research in p 
chology, and a summary which outlines 
a prospectus for future research in the 
field. The topics included represent the 
interest of the individual authors and 
obviously, given another set of speakers, 
other topics might well have been chosen. 
The opening chapter by A. J. Watson 
(Cambridge) is on the subject of Per- 
ceplion—a topic of traditional as well 
as of recent interest in psychology. Be- 
cause of the extensiveness of his sub- 
ject, Watson limits himself to a coverage 
of one group of perceptual problems, 
namely, those which relate to the effect 
of experience upon perception. 
Following the chapter on perception, 
research on adult learning and remem- 
bering is discussed by Harry Kay (Ox- 
ford). Kay considers the relationships 
which exist between learning and the 
recall of that which is learned, and illus- 
trat 
to research in which older age-group 
subjects were utilized. In closing, Kay 
relates current. research. in learning and 
remembering to the problem of devising 


everal of his points by reference 


adequate theoretical systems to account 
for the empirical data at hand. 

The subject of motivation and its place 
in experimental psychology 


i is discussed 
in two chapters: the first is a review of 
research on problems of biological drives 
by J. A. Deutsch (Oxford) and the second 
Hypotheses of 


Psycho 


. mi 


Analysis and is by B. A. Farrell (Oxford). 
Deutsch approaches basic biological 
drives from the viewpoint of the zoolo- 
gist and compares this perspective with 
that of the behaviorally oriented psy 
chologist. Then, as if to show how com- 
plicated the subject of motivation can be 
when its more purely psychological as- 
pects are introduced, Farrell's chapter 
reviews certain hypotheses upon which a 
psychoanalytical view of motivation 
might be based. He reports several ex- 
perimental attempts at testing the valid- 
ity of these hypotheses. His selection of 
illustrative researches encompasses a 
broad range írom those of the experi- 
mental laboratory to those from the 
psychological and psychiatric clinic. 

In a chapter on The Study of Social 
Behavior Michael Argyle (Oxford) re- 
lates how the methods of experimental 
psychology have been turned to the 
study of social behavior, both in labora- 
tory situations and by statistical investi- 
gation of social behavior in the field. 
He draws his illustrations largely from 
the field of so-called “group dynamics.” 

In a summary chapter, R. C. Old- 
field (Reading) considers certain of the 
current and possible future features of 
experimental psychology, basing his 
comments upon the work described in 
preceding lectures and upon other illus- 
trations. It is his view that when one 
adds to the contributions already men- 
tioned those which will stem from excur- 
sions of psychologists into human engi- 
neering, neuropsychology, experimental 
psychoneuros and other new areas, 
one may safely conclude that experimen- 
tal psychology may yet attain a dis- 
tinguished place among the experimental 
sciences, 

The primary contribution of Experi- 
mental Psychology is to furnish to the 
nonprofe onal a brief but lucid descrip- 
tion of the activities of research psycholo- 
gi For the reader who wishes to pur- 
sue further the technical aspects of the 
subject, cach chapter includes a selected 
list of references to the 
work mentioned. 

Over and 
substantive 


experimental 
above the book 
contribution, the whole 
enterprise constitutes an outstanding 
attempt by BBC to bring to its listeners 
an interesting and enlightening discus- 
sion of a subject that all too frequently 
reaches the public in overtechnical jar- 


and its 
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gon, presented from esoteric points of 
view. One wishes that psychologists and 
broadcasting companies in this country 
would more frequently emulate BBC. 


Ss 


Magical Psychoses 


Géza Réheim 


Magic and Schizophrenia (Post- 
humously edited by Warner Muen- 
sterberger and S. H. Posinsky) 
New York: International Universi- 

ties Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 230. $4.50. 


By Hans H. Srrupp 


George Washinglon University 
School of Medicine 


ROHE 


EZA IM (1891-1953) was 
the first anthropologist to 


apply Freudian insights to his 
discipline. In this volume we are pre- 
sented with two posthumously edited 
essays which continue his theme of cul- 
ture (and personality) as a system of 
defenses against the danger of object 
loss, that is to say, against the trauma 
associated with separation from the 
mother. 

The first paper, The Origin and Func- 
tion of Magic, advances the thesis that 
mankind functions mainly in accordance 
with the magical principle. The differ- 
ence between magic as practiced by 
primitive tribes and by the neurotic or 
psychotic patient is that in the first 
case it is ego-syntonic, leads to construc- 
tive action, and is shared by the social 
group. In substantiation of this thesis 
Róheim adduces a wealth of examples 
from his anthropological researches to 
‘prove’ that magic is rooted in the child- 
hood situation and that the explanatory 
principles of Freud may be fruitfully 
invoked for their understanding. 

These adumbrations Róheim pursues 
in the second essay, Fantasies and Dreams 
in Schizophrenia, which deals with the 
productions of a single hebephrenic pa- 
tient whom he interviewed (ostensibly 
not for therapeutic purposes) over a 
period of a year and a half. Schizophrenia 


here emerges as the magical psychosis 
par excellence, whose dynamics are illu- 


minated by the theory of "dual unity." 
Dual unity refers to the infant's blissful 
relationship to his mother and is coex- 
tensive with the oral stage of personality 
development. Róheim holds that sepa- 
ration from the mother is the first and 
fundamental trauma inherent in the 
process of growing up and that excessive 
frustration and unbearable tension are 
transmuted into overwhelming aggres- 
sion (e.g, body-destruction fantasies 
directed against the mother). These 
are then turned against the ego and form 
the archaic superego. The final step in 
the sequence, as Róheim describes the 
process, is actual magic or magical atti- 
tudes, which serve as defenses against 
aggre designed to appease the 
superego. Like magic, schizophrenia 
can be conceived as an attempt to come 
to terms with the original oral trauma, 
except that the schizophrenic is “a 
magician who fails" (p. 166). 

These points are developed by the 
author, clearly and eloquently, if some- 
what repetitiously, in the body of his 
paper. They illustrate the patient's 
return to the original trauma (starva- 
tion), his attempts at  restitu- 
tion, his confusion between symbol and 
object, his magical omnipotence, his 
denial, his destructiveness, and his fear 
of his own aggressive impulses. In the 
end Róheim admits that factors other 
than severe oral trauma may be code- 
termining in the etiology of schizophre- 
nia, but this is expressed as an after- 
thought rather than as a real possibility 

Róheim's treatise is, of course, subject 
to the criticisms which have been. 
leveled against orthodox psychoanalytic 
formulations, Specifically, the procedure 
of extrapolating from clinical materials 
to the phenomena of culture represents 
at best an unwarranted oversimplifica- 
tion. It is this reviewer's impression, 
too, that as long as Réheim talks about 
his patient he is on immeasurably firmer 
ground than when he elevates the magical 
attitude to a prime mover in the evolu- 
tion of cultures. In the light of more 
recent developments in psychoanalytic 
thinking, the reader may, morcover, be 
reluctant to accept all of Róheim's theo- 
retical superstructure; but in either 
event, his incisive analysis of 
phrenic processe real contri- 
bution to our gradually increasing knowl- 
edge concerning this important problem. 


sion, 


schizo- 


s represent 
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Peace, Beauty, and Wisdom 


R. M. Maclver 


The Pursuit of Happiness 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1955. Pp. viii + 182. $3.00. 


By Fren McKINNEY 


University of Missouri 


HATEVER our specialty in psy- 

chology today, we rarely es- 

cape the inquiring student or 
layman who seeks from us directly or 
indirectly a basis for better understand- 
ing of himself, The need is prodigious. 
The satisfaction of this need, howbeit a 
highly complex process, falls far short 
of what we might realistically desire at 
the present stage of our knowledge. A 
review of the self-help literature made 
by psychiatrist Fredric Wertham ap- 
peared several years ago in The Saturday 
Review. He pointed out that the reader 
of this literature is often sold short, 
given casy answers, provided with 
vocabulary without understanding, pre- 
sented with suggestions about positive 
action, stimulated by exciting case his- 
tories, and handed rationalizations for 
one’s own egocentricities. Too rarely do 
these books help individuals face life as 
it is. There is some question how much 
books alone can help the individual 
grow inwardly so that he may cope 
maturely with the twentieth. century 
Western world. 

MacIver comes closer to providing 
ior the high-level reader the kind of 
stimulation he needs in the necessary 
search for self-understanding and an 
effective relationship with his world. 
Happiness, he indicates, comes as near 
to saying what we think we want as we 
express our life goals: “the third member 
of the great trinity of human rights 
along with life and liberty.” "Tt iss he 
summarizes, "the harmony within you, 
the whole you, the animating 
toward whatever oneness 
you are capable of becoming." ‘This is 
not an operational definition but it 
should make the serious reader search 
for a more personal meaning of happi- 
ss. The psychologist might hypothe 
these variables as important in 
maintaining the ps 
called happiness: 


as you, 
you, move 


ne 
size 
reaching and 
chophysical balance 


conflict integration and anxiety tolera- 
tion. In addition, he might be interested 
in developmental and cultural condi- 
tions which may influence the prob- 
ability of achieving happiness. 

The book is clearly and beautifully 
written, beginning with the first page: 
“There are moments when the sound of 
rain in the trees or the savor of the 
steaming earth or a hush of song at 
dusk or the wake of a lonely ship or the 
jeweled chain of lights of a village 
flown over by night . . . . but anyhow 
there comes something somewhen that 
if we only pause will throw us back on 
our nearly forgotten selves.” 

Maclver gives the reader the feel- 
ing he has experienced this inscrutable 
mental state about which he writes but 
he does not succumb to the temptation 
to tell specifically how he achieved it or 
the precise conditions that nurture its 
growth. He leads his reader to crucial 
considerations such as the importance 
of being oneself and considers some 
“things lo be overcome,” such as frustra- 
tion, the loss of privacy, personal 
emptiness, pride of the in-groups, self- 
righteous aggression, egotism, and 
“deadly” morality. In addition he con- 
siders “things we live by”: the Golden 
Rule, truth, sincerity, creativity, knowl- 
edge, and love. The chapters devoted to 
these hazards and values are essays 
which beckon the reader gently to 
thoughtful consideration—a real condi- 
tion for insight. 

In the literate person who is not 
frantically seeking a cause or quick 
answers, the Pursuit of Happiness will 
arouse respect, stimulate a search, and 
possibly provoke several readings and 
discussion of some parts of the book. 
Even the materialist, if his materialism 
is heuristic and occupational, will find 
the little volume stimulating and pos- 
sibly helpful as he notes the emphasis on 
interpretive knowledge beyond the goal 
of manipulating the universe. 

When this is compared with other 
books on the specific subject, such as 
Bertrand Russell's The Conquest of 
Happiness (1930), it seems more general 
and elusive. MacIver does not suggest 
the origin of traits which make happi- 
ness dificult to find, such as severe child- 
hood deprivation. He does, however, 
like Russell, point forcefully but in- 
directly to the shortcomings of our 


R. M. MacIvER 


contemporary culture by showing the 
conspicuousness of egocentricism and 
power-mindedness. To him man is the 
sophomore and bungler more than one 
with a sense of sin, fear, and cruelty. 
His emphasis is more ideographic than 
Russell’s in that he does not emphasize 
the things indispensable for most men, 
like food, shelter, health, love, success- 
ful work, respect of fellows, and parent- 
hood. His emphasis on outer directive- 
ness is not as great. MaclIver's solutions 
are more an inner individual growth 
toward wholeness while living in the 
contemporary world. He points out, in 
summary, that some men have attained 
happiness in devotion to God, some in 
service to fellows, and some in the 
pursuit of a never-to-be attained goal: 
an endeavor to create something of 
beauty and skill. The chapters, Random 
Reflections on Love and The Future of 
Religion, deserve special mention, as 
they seem to reflect the author's criti- 
cality, profundity, and idealism. 

This book calls upon almost none of 
the current concepts used by the psy- 
chologist as he attempts to fathom 
personality, vet it is closely related to a 
substance study of personality. From 
another standpoint this is a book in 
modern bibliotherapy for the intelligent 
reader. It encourages a seli-realization 
which includes the affirmation of the 
most enduring values—a good basis for 
resolving conflicts and 


reducing in- 
evitable personal and cultural anxiety 
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CP SPEAKS. . 


ow 1s CP doing? Pretty well, 

thank you; but CP finds its 

readers a little remote when it 
wishes to talk to them. It takes ten or 
even twelve weeks for an idea, newborn 
in CP's brain, to get to the reader's 
brain, just as if the reader had an 
VUIth nerve 375,000 miles long from 
CP's brain to his own. The return trip 
is, of course, easy; the reader uses air- 
mail and CP knows in a couple of days 
what it has done wrong. 

Still there has been more fan mail 
than complaints. These paragraphs are 
written at the beginning of spring when 
readers have not yet quite got their 
March issues, They are reacting to the 
January and February issues, which 
were planned in June and August before 
CP policies had yet jelled. They will get 
CP's reply some time near the summer 
solstice. So far 55 readers have trans- 
mitted 99 evaluations to CP. Here are 
the frequencies: 


General approval 43 
Specific likes 17 
Specific dislikes 14 
Specific suggestions 
Additions 9 
Changes 16 


So CP is encouraged. It knows full 
well that approval is a gentler emotion 
than complaint and takes less steam 
for its propulsion; nevertheless it is 
grateful to th gracious readers who 
know what aversive stimulation. does 
to the education of the voung and have 
used the carrot instead of the stick. 


Na for the specific likes. What are 


they? The format and the 


print, except 
that some 


ask for more contrasting 
type for the names of the authors, the 
titles of their books and the titles of 
the reviews. CP agrees to this. Wait 
until 1957. The pictures—there’s been 
so far only one complaint about them 
by a man who always reads the news 
and never looks at the comics. One 
reader admires the color of the cover, 
but then someone else wants a different 
color every month. R, O, Y, YG, G, 
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GB, B, V, P, Bk, Gy, Wh—that is 
twelve; it comes out just right; but CP 
does not want a different color every 
month. It wants to be recognized by its 
friends. 

The correspondents like CP SPEAKS 

. į they like FILMS; they promise, 
some of them, to like OV THE OTHER 

HAND ... whenever it gets going. Just 
a whole lot of them were pleased by the 
big hexagonal review of Modern Learn- 
ing Theory in January, but a few began 
at once to worry lest such long reviews 
crowd some other books out entirely. 
CP means to be careful about this 
matter, and the readers do not yet 
know how much coverage CP is going 
to be able to give them. Nor does CP 
wholly, but it hopes to surprise its 
readers. Honorable mention goes to 
Guthrie on Mueller-and-Schoeníeld on 
Guthrie and to White on Jones on 
Freud, with a couple of other lesser 
cheers, as well as a few dishonorable 
mentions blamed on the Editor’s inde- 
fensible docility. CP needs more (and 
better?) editing, one correspondent 
thought. But then another thinks, since 
the reviews are all solicited, that the 
Editor should print just what he gets 
and not try to hobble an invited Pegasus, 

There is some praise for the quality 
of writing in CP, the tone of the re- 
views, and even a little for the editing, 
although good editing ought to be in 
visible and beyond comment. One corre- 
spondent (bless him!) likes CP's atmos- 
phere of joie de vivre. Perhaps CP really 
is moving up a little toward its goal, 
And the aphorisms, the fillers at the 
bottoms of the columns, some generous 
persons even take the trouble to s 
that they like them. 

Now for the dislikes. Some of them 
have just been indicated. A good many 
readers dislike the ‘slick’ paper and do 
not say why. They think it costs more 
than uncoated paper. It used to but 
does not now. Maybe there will be 
trouble with CP's self-cover, It is so 
thin it gets dog-eared, and of course it 
has to be bound with the 
it is a numbered page. 


ay 


volume since 


Some of the clientele are afraid there 
will be too much criticism and too little 
abstracting. Patience! Give CP a chance. 
Abstracting is dull business. Let CP 
try to be interesting for one year before 
you murder it and dissect the body. 
There are complaints about particular 
reviews’ being too technical, too bitter, 
too long, too vapid, and then there is 
this little occasional fear of bias. Is the 
Editor a positivist maybe? Can posi- 
tivists ever be fair? We shall sce. 


À Now for the suggestions. Some 
readers like the long reviews with ade- 
quate discussion, but there is a faint 
minority asking for more short ab- 
stracts and even for four-line annotations 
on the list of Books Received. These 
people had better wait to see how good 
CP's coverage has actually been at the 
end of 1956. CP expects by then to have 
reviewed 200 to 250 books, perhaps 
four times as many as the Psychological 
Bulletin handled in an average year- 
"There is no propriety, however, in CP's 
duplicating Psychological — Abstracts, 
which abstracts, CP thinks, 800 or more 
books a year. 

Some of the hopeful expansionists 
simply tell CP to get more pages. Others 
try to figure out how to save space for 
more reviews, longer reviews, double 
reviews. This is an economic question. 
CP can have almost everything anyone 
asks for, if it gets more subscriptions 
and more advertisements, 

One writer wants journals reviewed 
as such. No thanks! CP is already 
having trouble enough with symposi? 
and conference reports that have 1 
them no reviewable unity, no unity at 
all except that they are articles bound 
together. CP could abstract the article 
but that is the business of Psychologica! 
Abstracts. T 

Several friends (not the ones who a€ 
after more reviews and more abstract- 
ing) want CP to branch out into articles 
Well, CP will run articles about books 
and publishing and reviewing, and jt 
will also run combination reviews d! 
discussion, discussion of the genera 
topic that the review brings forwar® 
Just now it op 


will not print articles 
its 
contemporary 


psychology, but, as 


s 


title indicates, CP is aimed in that direc- 
tion. See what happens in 1958, pro- 
vided the people who want many little 
abstracts do not get control. 

CP has been asked to carry a monthly 
column on the good psychological paper- 
backs. It will try an article on the sub- 
ject and leave the question of continuous 
coverage to the future. It has been asked 
to run a series of articles on how to write 
books, a how-to-do-it series for young 
Ph.Ds. It might try one article, but who 
is to be the author? The Editor has been 
asked to discuss the quality of books in 
psychology. (Petitioner avers the quality 
is low.) That needs a more learned and 
bibliophilic man than the Editor, some- 
one who can look a belle lettre in the 
eye with a twinkle in his own. Titchener 
maybe? or James? Has psychology no 
longer such? Is the petitioner’s allega- 
tion sustained? 

Someone who does have a twinkle in 
his eve wants CP once in a while to 
publish a review of one of psychology's 
classics, just to see what will happen. 
All right; CP will—once—in fact has in 
this very issue. 

Then there's the question of whether 
CP should publish an index of reviews 
of psychological books reviewed in 
other journals. More pressure on space, 
but CP is looking into the matter. 

That is not all, but it is enough. CP 
finds it has friends and is grateful. It is 


not discouraged, nor is it complacent. 
they are 


Faults are as good as puzzles; 


something to work on. 


N, black scorpion is falling on this 


table,” said Alfred North Whitehead to 
B. F. Skinner in 1934. "Let me see you 
or my behavior as I sit here 
“(There v actually a 
scorpion.) Skinner 
ning at six 
to 


account f 
saying that.” 
table there and no 
went home and the next mor 
o'clock drafted on paper his reply 
Whitehead. He had not yet got it finished 
when Whitehead died in 1947. It isa 
fascinating story, aS Skinner tells it, of 
the drafting and redrafting and re-re- 
drafting of the definitive reply, of the 
demonstration that words as 
ate to the description 


human living that 


sufficient 
behavior are adequ 
of those aspects ol 


ordinarily find their expression in words. 
Skinner's answer became a MS at 
Minnesota, and a new MS after his 
William James Lectures at Harvard, and 
still a newer MS in later years at Har- 
vard. All his friends have been trying to 
get him to stop thinking long enough to 
get the book published, but they have not 
yet found a way to extinguish this piece 
of verbal behavior. Skinner is like a 
pigeon, pecking away, a pigeon that 
cannot be stopped. Still one soothsayer 
has ventured the opinion that the book, 
Verbal Behavior, will come out in 1957, 
but CP does not really believe him. When 
the giant riposte to Whitehead finally 
does appear, William James's record of 
twelve years of laborious revision of his 
Principles, with every sentence “forged in 
the teeth of irreducible and stubborn 
facts,” will be knocked into a cocked hat. 


| e W. Spence’s Silliman 
Lectures are to be published by the 
Yale University Press in August under 
the title Behavior Theory and Condi- 
tioning. This is the thirty-fifth volume 
of the Lectures to appear since their 
foundation in 1901, and Spence’s pre- 
decessors include such distinguished 
names as J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, 
Arrhenius, Verworn, Bateson, Haldane, 
T. H. Morgan, Sherrington, Osler Ix Ji 
Henderson, Urey, and penultimately 
Ragnar Granit (Receptors and Sensory 
Perception). Ten of the thirty-five 
lectures have been on physiology or 
neurology, or nine if you omit Spence 
on the principle that behavior is the 
subject of a new science. Anyhow it is 
good to see that scientists closer to the 
center of psychology than Sherrington 
and Granit are now perceived at Yale 
as ready to supply evidence that will 
illustrate "the presence, providence, 
wisdom and goodness of God as mani- 
fested in the natural world.” Darwin— 
Silliman—Spence—how many different 
efforts it takes to get the culture to 
move over from the belief that truth is 


Logical consequences are the scarecro 


given by authority to the conviction 
that truth emerges from nature by way 
of evidence! 


Nex: fall Basic Books will publish in 
English an international symposium 
under the title Perspectives in Per- 
sonality Theory. The undertaking is a 
consequence from the Montreal Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology in 
1954. There are twenty-two contribu- 
tors: ten from the United States (if 
you count Else Frenkel-Brunswik and 
Werner Wolff as Americans), four from 
Germany, and one or two each from 
Canada, England, Belgium, Holland, 
France, and Italy. At least half of the 
names are of truly distinguished psy- 
chologists, too many to list here. If the 
book makes any money, the royalties 
will go to furthering international com- 
munication among psychologists. 


~ 


This month CP is glad to include 
among its coterie of reviewers D. R. 
Mises, who is a direct descendant of 
that Dr. Mises who wrote Beweis dass 
der Mond aus Jodine bestehe (1821) and 
the other essays of which Fechner was so 
fond. 


ow 


The readers and reviewers are not 
sending CP many ‘aphorisms’ to fill in 
the columns underneath the reviews. 
Surely CP's constituency must have pet 
sentences and short paragraphs that they 
would like to see again in print, would 
like to share with the other CP readers. 
Horace B: English suggests that CP 
might use psychologists’ obiter dicta for 
fillers, the bright gay sentence that X 
uttered about V's theory. CP already 
has in stock a couple of obiter dicta of 
James's about Wundt, but what about 


fresher ones, the succinct casual remark 
that has never been printed? Such items 
cannot be anonymous, though. They may 
tease but must not wound the living. : 
-E G.. Bi 


uJ 


wes of fools and the beacons o! wise men 


T. H. Hexuey 


P 


Leadership without a 
Leader 


Thomas Gordon 


Group-Centered Leadership . 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1955. 
Pp. xii + 366. $5.00. 


By ALVIN ZANDER 
University of Michigan 


LMOsST anyone will agree that a 
leadership | approach primarily 
“concerned with . . . the poten- 

tialities of group members so that they 
may become more capable of self-direc- 
tion” is good—at least some of the time. 
In Group-Centered Leadership the asser- 
tion is made that this approach is 
always the most effective. 

This declaration is based, apparently, 
on the assumption that the consequences 
of procedures in leadership can be 
regularly predicted and that it is pos- 
sible to identify which methods of leader- 
ship result. in preferred consequences. 
This is, however, a doubtful postulate. 
We do not know enough about what 
leadership is, let alone the effects of 
variation in leadership styles. Nor do 
we know which consequences to prefer— 
except at vague levels of abstraction. 
Until such information is at hand, it is 
difficult to know how many of the asser- 
tions in this book can be accepted with 
confidence. 

If the volume serves, however, to 
stimulate theory and research on the 
conceptual characteristics and group 
consequences of leader performance, it 
will have met one of the writer's objec- 
tives. Yet that is but a minor purpose. 
"It is written," says the author of his 
book, “for the leaders of many different 
kinds of groups . . . as an invitation, and 
at times an appeal, for them to try out 
a new pattern of leadership. . . ." So the 
account is a philosophy and theory of a 
particular type of leadership with sug- 
gestions for implementing these notions 
in real life. 


As an invitation and appeal it suc- 
admirably. The style of writing 
sincerity and 


coeds 
indicates a conviction 
about these matters. Doubtless, many 
supervisors will be encouraged thus to 
give this new way of life a trial. Persons 
at levels of superior status will dis- 
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cover many practical suggestions for 
reducing the threat that their power 
generates in their subordinates. Persons 
whose roles prescribe that they help 
others learn or ‘develop’ will find in it a 
highly differentiated set of problems 
and solutions concerning their task 
functions. 

The argument of the book is that 
man is on the march in a search for 
new patterns of leadership; philosophical 
and a few research writings point to 
the need for a type of leadership which 
puts human values first; group-centered 
leadership is a type of social behavior 
which may fill this need; but perform- 
ance of th skill. 

The difficulty here is that, despite the 
book’s title, there is in it little discussion 
of group-centered leadership. What is 
treated is the leader as a developer of 
individuals in a group setting. Descrip- 
tions of appropriate leader behavior are 
almost always made in terms of dealing 
with individuals. The effects of the 
leader's actions are largely described as 
those acting upon persons as persons. 
The efficiency or inefficiency of a group 
is represented as due to the kinds of 
personality the members bring to the 
group. There is seldom any discussion 
about what this type of leadership does 
to the group and its properties. 

References given to research in group 
psychology form but a tiny proportion 
of the total. How, for example, does the 
group-centered influence such 
group characteristics as goals, movement 
toward goals, cohesiveness, power over 
the members, interdependence among 
members, or the social structure? Such 
questions are not answered or recog- 
nized. It seems reasonable to expect that 
a group-centered leader would be as 
interested in the group as a whole as he 
is in its individual members. 

These questions take on added signifi- 
cance when it is realized that the leader 
tries to lose “his leadership position 
perceived as merely 
This implies 


sort demands 


leader 


[and becomes] 
another group member.” 
that the members, after the loss of the 
leader, must influence each other and 
cooperate in some fashion. There is no 
description, however, of the conditions 
which will best engender mutual in- 
fluence among members, nor how the 
leader’s actions best develop coopera- 
tive relations. 


Exactly how and why group-centered 
leadership has positive effects upon 
individuals is not positively stated. 
Perhaps this is too much to expect 
when therapists too have a hard time 
with such a question. But part of the 
reason for this difficulty is apparent in 
the frequent comment that groups have 
great wisdom and so can find the best 
way if but given a chance. The leader, 
like the client-centered therapist, helps 
the group to solve its own problems. 
From these statements the reviewer 
concludes that the leader need under- 
take no pre-planning, nor provide 
organization (unl he is insecure), nor 
try to meet the members’ needs for 
cognitive structure. To do so might 
make him too influential. 

One wonders whether an emphasis on 
developing the individuality of members 
will not interfere with productivity, or 
even group maintenance, under certain 
conditions. It is highly likely, the 
reviewer believes, that it will—but only 
à few of the necessary conditions are 
known. We shall know more if we try 
to follow the advice of this book and 
study the effects of group-centered 
leadership, which is, after all, exactly 
What the author wants us to do. He has 
written an invitation, and just that, to 
try a learning experience so that the 
reader might discover for himself that 
the suggestions are useful ones. 


Sensational Physics 


Ernst Mach 
Beiträge zur 
Empfindungen 


Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1886. Pp. 
vi + 169. 


Analyse der 


By D. R. Mīses 


Freiheit-an-der-Geschichle 


HIS little gem of a volume 

clear, succinct, charming, almost 

irresistible—goes a long way 
toward silencing the dualists. Dr. Mach 
makes one simple point: physics is 
sensory, a science of sensations. If that 
statement sounds revolutionary, then 
let the skeptical reader ask himself 


what else could  physics—scientific 
physics—be, for all science is empirical, 
and, ever since Locke, we have known 
that sensation is the avenue by which 
experience comes to the mind. Mach, 
however, had Fechner in mind, not the 
British empiricists—panpsychic Fech- 
ner, with an evangel more mystical, less 
convincing than the simple doctrine 
now put before us. 
Perhaps the new 
clearest when you consider the problem 
of mind and body. The body is physical. 
Can you have sensations without a 
body to do the having of them? No, but 
you must remember that the body 
itself is, in the first instance, a congeries 
of sensations. Mach presents to the 
reader his own portrait in pen and ink, 
the picture of the physical body which 
has his sensations, and, lo and behold, 
it is itself sensations. This apt portrait 
of Mach is reproduced with this review. 
It is three-quarter length, with all of 
the author above his eyebrows and most 
of his face missing, but with the sinister 
eyebrow, mustache, and nose showing 
clearly. These are those of the author’s 
sensations that are the author to. the 
author—visually speaking. If even Mach 
himself is a group of sensations to him- 
self, then all bodies must primarily be 
sensations, and physics and psychology, 
though they be different, are basically 


view becomes 


one, . 
The author can be criticized for being 


so captivated by his idea of the funda- 
mental identity of physics and psy- 
chology that he has neglected ade- 
quately to consider the problem of the 
differences between the two sciences. Tt 
is said, however, that Richard Avenar- 
ius at Zürich might shortly redress this 
deficiency in the Machian doctrine; 
but, until he has published on the sub- 
is must for the most part 
[ his students. 
ible proph- 


this re- 
may 


ject, his idea 
remain lost in the minds o ] 

Seldom is prophecy—relia 
ecv—vouchsafed a critic; vet 
viewer ventures to suggest that we 
have here in these persuasive essays of 
brilliant physicist, turned —— 
and epistemologist, both an anodyne E 
many potential controversies of the 
future and a fog-dispelling ray that will 
penetrate obscurity. Why should not 
science adopt the Machian 
arises and 


of a 


men ol 


premise when dissension 


confusion prevails, reducing all the facts 


Ernst Maci As SENSATION 


under discussion to the basic sensory 
experience from which they are derived? 
Sensations themselves have a positive 
nature about which there can be little 
disagreement. Most controversy de- 
pends upon misunderstanding their 
implications. The Machian principle of 
always starting one's thinking with the 
basic sensations, with the observations 
themselves, might do much to increase 
the speed of scientific progress. We 
might even, borrowing a word from 
Comte, call the new procedure posi- 
livism—Machian positivism. 


Piéron on the Senses 


Henri Piéron 

Aux sources de la connaissance; 
la sensation, guide de vie 
(3rd ed.; L'Avenir de la Science, 
No. 39) 
Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 

Pp. xii + 626. 


1955. 


By Leo M. Hurvicn 


Eastman Kodak Company 


edition of 
ematic 


HE NEW French 
Piéron’s detailed and s 
account of experimental research 
on the special senses brings it up to 
date. This is true, of course, only to the 


extent that book publication can keep 
pace with journal publication. This 
erudite handbook of sense physiology, as 
Boring described the earlier English 
and so-called second edition (Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1954, 67, 383-386), is now 
approximately 200 pages longer with a 
bibliography that contains some 1100 
items—an increase of about 30 per cent 
over the earlier volume. Piéron’s ca- 
pacity to assimilate and evaluate such a 
large mass of highly specialized litera- 
ture is impressive. 

The revision is extensive and has 
been made with obvious care. Dozens 
of interpolated paragraphs refer to 
recent papers. Several new sections and 
figures have been added. Minor dele- 
tions have been made; some footnotes 
have been incorporated in the text 
(there is a goodly supply of replace- 
ments). Parts of the older material have 
been reorganized and helpful subhead- 
ings have been added. Finally, there has 
been some rewriting, particularly in the 
portions that deal with the chromatic 
sensations and with auditory quality. 

Among the many specific changes, 
Piéron's own elaboration of the tri- 
chromatic theory of color vision is 
presented in a slightly modified form, 
Wald’s photochemical schema is in- 
cluded as well as Baumgardt’s and 
Ségal’s recent work in this area, the 
process of excitation in the middle ear 
and Bék work on traveling waves is 
reported in detail, a section on sensory 
scaling has been added, and many new 
data from  neurophysiological experi- 
ments are included. 

The book as a whole, nonetheless, 
strikes one as essentially unchanged. 
Piéron's prefaces to the two French 
editions dated ten vears apart tell us 
why. In 1944 he already believed that 
the main features of the area had been 
“drawn with enough certainty to avoid 
the need for essential modification in the 
future" and in 1954 he reaffirms this 
belief: “the new facts are enscribed in a 
framework that does not modify the 
scientific aspect of the problem of sensa- 
tion." Many sensory psychologists would 
not agree that our understanding of 
sensation is so complete as to require 
only the filling in of the details 


Never- 
theless, this revised work does indeed 
collate many new facts widely scattered 
in many journals, and it is very welcome. 
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Psychological Religious 
Insights 


Anton T. Boisen 


Religion in Crisis and Custom 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. xv + 271. $4.00. 


By WALTER HOUSTON CLARK 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


vERY student of the psychology 

of religion is r with An- 

ton T. Boisen's Exploration of 
the Inner World. His present volume is an 
extension of this earlier work in which 
he now applies particularly to American 
Protestantism his thesis previously set 
forth. The th that, while psychotic 
panic and cr can lead to complete 
personality disorganization, on the one 
hand, or rehabilitation and growth, on 
the other, there inheres in the experience 
potential religious factors that may play 
& part of wholesome integrative influ- 
ence. Like Clifford Beers, Boisen brings 
to his task psychological understanding 
sharpened by the memory of personal 
tragedy—in his case, an attack of cata- 
tonic schizophrenia. On the other hand, 
his bold speculations at times approach 
the brilliance of William James's Vari- 
eties in their scope and fertility. 

A truly original book, this is hard to 
evaluate. One might complain of a cer- 
tain incoherence of organization and 
unevenness that leave many pages quite 
commonplace and barren. Systematic 
in certain ways and even statistical in 
places, nevertheless the account would 
hardly satisfy the stickler for statistical 
punctilio. It risks its appeal in certain 
psychological circles by eschewing tech- 
nical terms in favor of plain language— 
or, if it is technical at all, its language 
tends to be that of the churches. There 
appear only occasional attempts to re- 
late the thought to contemporary psy- 
chological theory. Though the author 
deplores the neglect of the scientific 
study of religion and rightly— never- 
theless he makes scarcely a point with 
such scientific precision that it could not 
be disputed. 

And yet, for all these shortcomings, 
this book is one which all psychologists, 
and particularly psychopathologists, so- 
and — sociologists, 


cial psychologists, 


47Q 


will want to read and study. Psycholo- 
gists interested in personality will be 
attracted by the light that is thrown by 
one who has been there on the creative 
possibilities of psychosis, and the social 
psychologists will be caught by the fer- 
tile and pregnant questions that Boisen 
raises about the church community and 
society. 

What explains the progres 
and emasculation of a church from its 
carly emotional vigor to later intellec- 
tual respectability? Under what condi- 
tions is religious experience of crisis 
wholesome and under what conditions 
is it disorganizing and disintegrating? 
What analogy is there between indi- 
vidual experience and that of the na- 
tion in time of war or of the fear of war? 
Between social ill health and psychosis? 
These and many other similar questions 
are not only pertinent to social and 
psychological inquiry but are significant 
in the life of our times. As a stimulant 
to scientific theory and creativity and 
also as interesting reading, this excep- 
tionally original volume can be highly 
recommended, 


ve taming 
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Philosopher's Ethics 


Maurice Mandelbaum 


The Phenomenology of Moral 
Experience 
Glencoe, Ill.: 

Pp. 338. $5.00. 


Free Press, 1955. 


By Francis W. IRWIN 
Unicersily of Pennsylvania 


mis WORK on ethics written by a 

philosopher claims the attention 

of psychologists by its argument 
that. psychology is relevant to at least 
some of the traditional issues of ethics 
and also by its aim of describing “the 
full range of moral experience." Such 
experience is defined by psychological 
criteria of a descriptive, rather. than 
a distinction, by the 
attributes to 


normative, kind 
way, that the 
Wilhelm Wundt. 

The principal 
300 pages of fine-grained discussion 
have to do with (a) types of moral 
judgment and (b) the nature and resolu- 
tion of moral controversies. 


author 


results of more than 


(a) Three types of moral judgment 
are distinguished: direct moral judg- 
ments of an agent upon the rightness 
of a specific envisaged action 
removed 


wrongne 
under given 
moral judgments made by an observer 
upon the rightness or wrongness of 
actions that have already taken place, 
including those of the observer; and 
judgments of the moral worth of a 
person's character or of some aspect of 
it. All of these judgments form a single 
genus with one defining characteristic. 
“This characteristic is that all moral 
judgments are grounded in our ap- 
prehens relations of fittingness 
or unfittingness between the responses of 
a human being and the demands which 
inhere in the situation by which he is 
faced." 

(bD) Genuine moral controversies can 
be resolved. in some instances, thanks 
to the exi 


circumstances; 


on of 


sistence of three universally 
accepted principles that bear upon the 
validity (though not the éruti) of moral 
judgments. The principle of the primacy 
of the facts asserts, in part, that “no 
moral judgment is valid if it is based 
upon a false cognition of the relevant 
non-moral aspects of an action." The 
principle of universality involves “the 
claim of cach moral judgment to being 
universally acknowledged as true." 
Finally, the principle of ultimacy states 
that “any moral judgment which is be- 
lieved to be 


id is incorrigible, and . - - 
must be acknowledged to be binding 
upon thought and upon action." H is 
concluded, that some 
moral controversies are incapable of 
resolution, since they arise from con- 


nevertheless 


sistent differences among individuals in 
their moral judgments. “There must be 
acknowledged to be an infrangible bond 
between what man i 
obligated to do and what is characteristic 
of his psychological nature.” This 
skeptical outcome is reached without 
recourse to the usual relativistic argu- 
ments and only after incisive criticism 
of them. ` 


B. WHAT methods 


achieved? Jt is obvious 
start that they are the product of the 
study rather than the laboratory. Al- 
though the book is replete with state- 
human experience and 


values or fee 


are such results 
from the 


ments about 


conduct, to ask how they can be verified 
would be pointless. Those that are most 
strictly phenomenological (e.g. “in 
some choices we feel that one of the al- 
ternatives places a demand upon us") 
are offered as descriptions of immediate 
experience, beyond the privacy of which 
no one can penetrate. There are some 
that sound like universal empirical 
generalizations (e.g., “both disputants 
will claim to found their moral judg- 
ments on a true view of the facts”), 
but one hardly supposes that a query, 
, about sampling techniques would be 
appropriate in the context. Still others 
might have the same status (e.g, “We 
are unwilling to hold that both of two 
contradictory moral judgments can be 
true”), were they not under suspicion 
of being definitional or tautological. It 
is unhappily clear that the book lies 
quite outside the realm of psychology 
as science; indeed, from that point of 
view it wholly lacks a base in empirical 
knowledge. From this we must draw 
the radical conclusion that the out- 
comes, however interesting and stimulat- 
ing to further thought they may be, 
must be regarded as entirely unsub- 
stantiated. That they should be valid 
by accident in the absence of the con- 
trolling facts is, to say the least, unlikely. 

It is doubtful that the author will be 
surprised by this adverse verdict, rest- 
ing as it does upon presuppositions so 
different from his own. His serious tone 
and scrupulous logic make it clear that 
he would not wish to be treated. with 
or praised for the wrong 
admirable mastery of a 
his eschewal of 

and his coolly 


mere politen 
reasons. By his 
complex argument, 

appeals ad homincm, A So 
detached though subtle reasoning, ne s 
unquestionably earned the right tà u 
words of Stendhal that stanc 


the noble 
d that one cannot 


on the last page an 
refrain from quoting here: 


ible etre 
Je fais tous les efforts possible pour cue 
sec. Je veux imposer silence à mon Cs de 
croit avoir beaucoup i dire. Je trem! bane! 
avoir écrit qu'un soupir, qua 


jours de n’ tun 
j noté une vérité. 


je crois avoir 
That so good a book of its kind should 

failed, as the reviewer believes that 
does much to deepen a psycholo- 
the future of an 


have 
it has, 
essimism for 


gist's p | 
ethics that is innocent of experiment. 
Professor. Mandelbaum has been bold 


enough to argue for an ethics based upon 
a knowledge of human nature. Perhaps 
the time is ripe for even rasher attempts 
toward a science of ethics by psycholo- 
gists and social scientists armed with 
the best weapons of their disciplines. 
The charge that an experimental ethics 
is self-contradictory should not greatly 
distress an experimental psychologist who 
recalls the early history of his own 
science. 

The book is inscribed to Wolfgang 
Kohler, whose influence upon it can be 
seen. The publishers are to be com- 
mended for the good appearance of the 
volume and its almost complete freedom 
from printer’s errors. 


Depth Ethics 


Lewis Samuel Feuer 


Psychoanalysis and Ethies 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1955. Pp. 134. $4.00. 


By Rotto May 
New York City 


NE PICKS up with keen interest 

these days any book which 

purports to throw a bridge 
between psychoanalysis and ethics. 
That interest is not reduced, although 
it may be admixed with some skepti- 
cism, ‘when the author essays to find in 
psychoanalysis a scientific basis for a 
universal human ethic. In this lucidly 
phrased and sincere book, Professor 
Feuer sets out ambitiously to do these 
things. 

He is at his best in undercutting the 
usual rationalizations in philosophy and 
the social sciences for avoiding the 
ethical problem. “Contempory philos- 
ophers.” he asserts, “have contrived an 
academic analysis which culminates in 
a devaluation of values; they achieve a 
self-destructive consummation in as- 
serting that they have nothing to say. 
Psychoanalysis and the social sciences, 
by probing into the innermost sources 
of men’s values, help them to recover 
their freedom, they help them to find 
their own authentic values.” Though 
be father to the 


Feuer wish may 
thought concerning the social sciences, 


he is most emphatic in his insistence 
that they cannot avoid ethical questions 
and had best resign themselves to that 
fact—or affirm it with relief and en- 
thusiasm. 

The most serious road block to de- 
veloping a scientific ethics in the past 
has been the lack of a method of dealing 
with unconscious motives, hatreds, 
anxiety, and resentment. Psychoanaly- 
sis, Feuer holds, furnishes precisely this 
needed method. The repressed sadism, 
self-hatred, and despair which underlie 
so much present-day cruelty and ag- 
gression by both individuals and groups 
can be analyzed and, to a great extent, 
clarified. Cynicism and pessimism, he 
cites for example, arise from forms of 
self-aggression. 

Knowledge itself is not enough for 
virtue; Plato was wrong in holding that 
people will do the good if only they 
know it. Freud saw that the reason 
they cannot know the good lies in their 
own "resistances." Feuer discusses vari- 
ous approaches to values and the 
“good,” concluding that psychoanalysis 
can give a basis for "authentic" values— 
that is to say, values that will be truly 
one's own, affirmed on unconscious 
levels as well as on the level of the 
superego, reflected and promulgated in 
society, not by azxiety-inducing state- 
ments, but by //rerapeutic propositions. 
I gather by the latter phrase Feuer 
affirm the 
worth, and 


means propositions which 
person's integrity, sense of 
happiness. 

Feuer's reasoning is solid throughout 
and his work is interspersed with acute 
analyses of some historical ethical s, 
tems, such as John Stuart Mill's utili- 
tarianism. Unfortunately, however, he 
shows no knowledge of other significant 
thinkers, such as Erich Fromm and 
Paul Tillich, have attacked the 
problem of ethics and psychoanalytic 
knowledge. 

Also he is over optimistic and too 
sanguine, I fear, about psychoanalysis 
When he speaks in such phrases a 3 
which is the out- 
come of psychoanalysis,” one feels he is 


who 


“the universal ethic 


still in the stage of positive transference 
with respect to this new discipline. 
Psychoanalysis has often been used, 
rightly or wrongly, in the service of 
ethical nihilism. 

As an analyst myself, 1 am con 
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€ Perception and 
the Representative 
Design of Psycho- 
logical Experiments 
By Egon Brunswik 


Definitive presentation of Brunswik's 
pioneer work in experimental psychol- 
ogy. Shows how criteria of representa- 
tiveness can be incorporated into experi- 
mental design, applying probabilistic 
sampling to both subjects and objects. 
Analysis of the experimental literature 
focuses on a general theory of adaptive 
behavior, with special emphasis on the 
cognitive functions of the organism. 


166 pages, 39 figs. $5.00 


@ Nonverbal 


Communication 


Notes on the Visual 
Perception of Human 
Relations 


By Jurgen Ruesch, M.D., 
and Weldon Kees 


Analyzes little-explored aspects of inter- 
personal communication by means of 
numerous photographs, succinct cap- 
tions, and text. Of fundamental impor- 
tance to psychologists, and to workers in 
psychiatry, sociology, art, advertising, 
decoration, and photography. 


218 pages, 330 illus. $7.50 


e Art and Visual 
Perception 


By Rudolf Arnheim 


Describes the visual processes that 
occur when people create, or look at, 
works in the various arts. 


420 pages, 285 illus. $10.00 


€ The Self in the 


Psychotic Process 


Its Symbolization in 
Schizophrenia 


By John Weir Perry 
Jungian analysis of material from a case 
of acute catatonic schizophrenia with 
paranoid trends. 


202 pages, 48 illus. $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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vinced that this new method of under- 
standing human motives is of crucial 
importance for ethics, and the task of 
developing a broad ethical base holds 
serious urgency. But this task will re- 
quire contributions from every side— 
from philosophy, psychology, and other 
social sciences, and obviously from 
religion and history. 

But Feuer asks the right questions, 
and that is a great deal. Though not 
broad enough for general reading, this 
book will be highly rewarding and in- 
teresting for the student in this field. 


S 


Guide to Guidance 
Merle M. Ohlsen 


Guidance: An Introduction 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1955. 
Pp. x + 436. 


By LAWRENCE H. STEWART 
University of California 


HE TEXT has been designed “to 

help prospective and practicing 

teachers, administrators, coun- 
selors, and prospective counselors be- 
come acquainted with basic guidance 
services, to discover the relationships 
among these services, to organize their 
resources, and to use guidance tech- 
niques in helping youth solve their 
problems.” The author has tried to meet 
the demands of students who will have 
no further formal work in guidance as 
well as those who intend to specialize 
in the field. 

The text most nearly reaches its ob- 
jectives for terminal students. Well- 
chosen case studies suggest many ways 
that teachers and administrators may 
better understand and cope with student 
needs and problems. It falls short of 
this objective, however, in one important 
respect. Although there is repeated in- 
sistence that working with children 
necessarily involves relationships with 
many persons, including the specialist, 
the nature of the relationship is never 
clearly defined. At times one gets the 
impression that the specialist is an out- 
sider who participates only when in- 
vited. Some of the case studies fail to 


make clear whether the person desig- 
nated as a counselor is functioning 
primarily as a teacher or as a specialist. 
Thus, there is a distinct possibility that 
students, especially those will 
receive no more instruction of this sort, 
will be somewhat confused as to the 
roles of the many persons who must 
necessarily be involved in the guidance 
program. Actually the relationship of 


the guidance program to the total school 


who 


program is never discussed. 

For the beginning specialist, the text 
has several serious limitations. In addi- 
tion to ambiguity in stating the relation 
to other staff members, there is no 
clear-cut definition of the scope of the 
guidance program other than that it 
should be designed to meet the needs 
and problems of the students and that it 
should be focused on the individual. A 
guidance program must be concerned 
with the optimal development of all 
youth, not just those with problems or 
particular needs. To function in this 
manner a program needs to have a well- 
iormulated philosophical base from 
which to operate. The text provides 
little help in establishing this base—# 
criticism that might apply equally well 
to most other guidance texts. "here is, 
moreover, no treatment of counseling 
as a profession, a discussion of trends, 
professional organizations, cthics, and 
the like. 

The author has included topics not 
usually found in introductory texts: 
guidance and school discipline, counsel- 
ing individuals in group settings, PU- 
pil-centered teaching, interpreting sta- 
tistical relationships. The first two 
chapters are an important contribution 
to an introductory text. On the other 
hand, there is some question, in the re- 
viewer’s mind, as to why a chapter on 
pupil-centered teaching was included. 
He believes, moreover, that the chapter 
on statistical relationships should be 
left to texts on measurement or statistics. 

The book is interestingly written- 
Well-chosen case materials should mo- 
tivate readers to do some critical think- 
ing. Suggested readings and visual aids 
appear to be appropriate. On the other 
hand, the book is by no means sell- 
contained. The instructor should supple- 
ment it rather than follow it as a text, 
especially with students who intend to 
take no more course work in guidance. 


Sex and the Whole Man 


William Graham Cole 


Sex in Christianity and Psycho- 
analysis 9138 0254/77 A 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 329. $4.00. 


By PETER A. BERTOCCI 


Boston University 


nis Book would be important 
simply as a critical exposition of 
thought about sex in the history 

of Christianity and in psychoanalysis, 
but Professor Cole is also seeking a more 
constructive and inclusive approach to 
the ethics of sex. In his view, the best 
in Christian thinking about God, man, 
and sex is not only compatible with, 
but gives needed support to, the best 
in recent. psychoanalytic treatments of 
the subject. 
Cole finds the core of agreement be- 
Freudian and Judeo-Christian 
thought in a positive acceptance of sex, 
untarnished by Hellenistic dualism. 
Both stress inner motivation rather than 
external behavior; both insist that 
condemnation of sexual perversion, 
aberration, and unconventional devia- 
tions subside in favor of understanding 
the relation of sexual ‘symptoms’ to the 
underlying anxiety and inability of the 
person to relate himself to his fellow- 


tween 


men. 

One must applaud 
tempt to ferret out 
different approaches to man; 
and this reviewer finds himself agreeing 
the main thrust of this book, in 
y view of sex as 
i the 


any scholarly at- 
common grounds 


between 


with 
its rebellion against any V} 
hy. Cole, on 


intrinsically unworthy 
other hand, is so anxious tO make à 
case that he fails to be adequately a 
cumspect in his treatment. of. historica 
data or to take ac equate account of 
such critics of Freud as Suttic. 

Thus Cole's basic thesis in the analy- 
sis of the thought of Jesus, Paul, Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, Luther, and Calvin, is 
that the central afl n Judeo- 


ürmation 1 
thought no dualism 
the body as 


a negative 

[ ind. It 

and unworthy partner of the mind. F 
intrusions [after Jesus 
into Christian 

n of the 


Christian knows 


which treats 


was only “later 
of Hellenistic dualism o 
thought” that led to depreciatior 


part of sex in full human experience. 
Accordingly “there is much not worth 
defending in the interpretations of sex 
found in Augustine and Aquinas, in 
Luther and Calvin,” and the Church 
has been “guilty of preaching a point of 
view which originated in Hellenistic 
dualism and which is not only un-Biblical 
but also anti-Biblical” (p. 285). 

The trouble with this thesis is not 
that it is without foundation. However, 
it assumes, for example, that other 
minds needed Hellenic influences to 
think of such ‘dualistic’ doctrine. Can 
such generalizations (with no detail 
provided by Cole) be made against 
Greck thought? It has become fashion- 
able for ‘biblical Christians’ to separate 
Jerusalem from Athens without careful 
documentation. Too much in Plato 
(even) and in Aristotle and the Stoics is 
thus neglected. In the Phaedrus (p. 
256), for example, Plato objects to 
sexual indulgence because it cannot be 
entered into with the whole mind—a 
point in agreement with Cole’s own 
Christian psychoanalytic approach. 


V V Hat Cole never seems to see is that 


moralists like Plato and Aristotle were 
not suggesting that the body be denied 
but that the total being be harmonized 
at a qualitative level of existence which 
does not enslave a man to any part of 
his life—and they realized that the more 
immediate pleasures, such as those 
yielded by sex, can keep one fixated 
instead of growing. They were saying 
in a different way what Jesus said when 
he said that men shall not live by bread 
alone (or is this dualism too)? 

Would it not be more accurate to 
say that the best in Jewish, in Greek, 
and in Christian thought did assert a 
conception of man's relation to Reality, 
one which could lead to denial of the 
body instead of unification of the total 
person? Such a view centers the actual 
problem, without falling into the in- 
cipient and equally disastrous psy- 
choanalytic temptation of thinking in 
terms of reducing sexual tension rather 
than. affirming the many facets of life. 
The real dualism to be fought is that 
between part and whole, not between 


mind and body, or between reason and 


desire. 


Phosphenes 


Johs. Clausen 


Visual Sensations (Phosphenes) 
Produced by AC Sine Wave 
Stimulation 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 

1955. Pp. 101. 


By J. W. GEBHARD 


Applied Physics Laboratory, The Johns 
Hopkins University 


N 1755 the French physician Le Roy 

(1) attempted to cure blindness by 

discharging a Leyden jar through the 
head of a patient. The therapy failed, 
but the treatment resulted in the first 
reported example of what has been 
known since Johannes Müller as the 
doctrine of specific nerve energies. For 
two hundred vears now, European 
physiologists and ophthalmologists have 
written sporadically on the possible uses 
of the faint, bluish-white sensations of 
light evoked by electric stimulation 
applied to the intact eve. These uses 
have ranged from diagnosing disorders 
of the retina in the clinic to separating 
the photochemical and neural aspects 
of vision for study in the laboratory. 

Johs. (né Johannes) Clausen first 
developed his interest in the latter use 
of the electrical phosphenes in Norway, 
and he now offers a readable, well- 
printed monograph describing the re- 
sults of a series of diverse experiments 
conducted at the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute. The bulk of past 
experimenting has been done with 
storage batteries, induction coils, and 
condensers. Clausen used the latest 
methods of stimulating the human 
eye with variable frequency alternating 
current. 

Significant research on the elusive 
electrical phosphene has never been 
easy. Until recently, adequate tech- 
niques for handling a difficult problem 
in experimental control have not existed, 
and Clausen properly introduces his 
topic with a good, but bv no means 
complete, review of past confusion in 
theory and experiment. 

In his own work, he has elected to 
conduct fourteen brief experiments on 
several kinds of phosphene problems 
rather than to concentrate his efforts Ha 
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NEW WILEY TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


THE ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


By Francis G. Cornell, University of Illinois. Concerned exclusively with the 
application of statistics to problems in education. Careful consideration is 
given to methods of importance in such diverse branches as supervision, ad- 
ministration, curriculum development, school finance, and instruction. The 
presentation has been designed to be followed by the reader with a minimum 
of mathematical training. One of the Wiley Publications in Statistics, edited 
by Walter A. Shewhart and S. S. Wilks. 1956. 375 pages. 55.75. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT 


By Ross Stagner, University of Illinois. This remarkable book presents an 
entirely new approach to the understanding of industrial controversy. It offers 
an analysis of why workers join unions, why executives follow certain policies 
in labor relations, leadership in unions and management, tactics, strike phc- 
nomena, and labor-management cooperation—in terms of the behavior of the 
individual. 1956. 556 pages. $8.00. 


OPINIONS AND PERSONALITY 


By M. Brewster Smith, Social Science Research Council, and Jerome S. Bruner 
and Robert W. White, both of Harvard University. Looks at the lives and character 
of ten normal men in the midst of their adult lives and asks: What function is 
served in each life by holding a particular set of opinions about Russia and 
Communism? Helps clarify the very nature of opinion. 1956. 294 pages. $6.00. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CLASSROOM 


By Henry Clay Lindgren, San Francisco State College. Stresses the role of the 
classroom teacher in the learning situation. Provides highly practical treatment 
of such vital topics as self-concept, emotional maturity, the role of attitudes 
in learning, psychological needs, anxiety, emotional climate, and develop- 
mental tasks. 1956. s2r pages. $5.00. 


WORK AND AUTHORITY IN INDUSTRY 


By Reinhard Bendix, University of California, Berkeley. A sociological study 
of those ideologies of management which seck to justify the subordination of 
large masses of men to the discipline of factory work and to the authority of 
employers. One of a series of books from the research program of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of California. r956. 466 pages. $7.50. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OCCUPATIONS 


By Anne Roe, Research Psychologist, New York City. This work investigates 
the broad field of the relations between occupation and other aspects of life in 
à scarch for a general pattern and for basic principles. One of the Wiley Books 
in the Mental Health Sciences. 1556. Approx. 356 pages. Prob. $7.00. 


THE ANALYSIS OF FANTASY 
By William E. Henry, University of Chicago. Gives a systematic description, 
from research and clinical experience, of the basic stimulus properties of the 
Murray TAT pictures, with an analysis of the various kinds of stimuli pre- 


sented by them. 1956. 305 pages. $6.00. 


Send for examination copies. 


one or two. The scope of his research 
includes problems of method, the rela- 
tionship between AC frequency and 
threshold intensity, retinal locus of the 
phosphenes, the effect of adaptation, 
difference limens for phosphene flicker, 
interactions with audition, and the ef- 
fect of varying the physiological state of 
the subject. This varied attack makes 
for interesting and instructive reading 
because all but a few of the problems 
he touches upon are important, but it 
does not resolve any one of the numerous 
conflicts in phosphene data that he 
clearly shows to exist. 


Te FIRST consequence of Clausen’s 
broad approach, then, is to make the 
fourteen experiments only exploratory, 
not definitive. A more serious defect is 
that the quantity of data collected on 
the three to seven subjects appears to be 
insufficient for secure conclusions. Un- 
fortunately, the number of actual 
measurements is not made clear in all 
few workers, however, would be 
satisfied to base statistical inferences on 
Ns that are often less than 30. It is not 
surprising, therefore, when the differ- 
ential limens are found to } no rela- 
tionship to those of Schwarz (3) and 
Lohmann (2), whose work Clausen 
makes no attempt to reconcile with 
his own findings. 

It is a pleasure to sec a summary 
interwoven with the discussion. The 
discussion is properly conservative and 
does not exceed the data. A final sum- 
mary and good bibliography make this 
a valuable starting point for others who 
would turn their hand to this fascinat- 
ing, though often slippery, research tool 
that currently lacks status in the phys- 
iologv of vision. 


Cases; 
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Millions for Machines; 
Pennies for People 


Thomas J. Luck 


Personnel Audit and Appraisal 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
Pp. 317. $6.00. 


By Lynpe C. STECKLE 


William, Lynde & Williams, 
Painesville, Ohio 


HIS DESCRIPTION of techniques by 

which management can obtain 

dollar-and-cents evaluation of the 
human function within its organization 
brings together a mass of pertinent in- 
formation. Historically, management has 
spent much upon its machines and little 
upon its people. One reason for this lies 
fact that the contribution of 
s not been measured by figures 
-and-loss sheet as has thé 
achines and the efi- 
processes. 


in the 
people ha: 
on the profit 


productivity of m 
ciency of manufacturing 


Consequently the personnel function in 
industry often is tolerated as a kind of 
necessary evil primarily because stand- 
ard costs and other typical ways of 
measuring operating efficiencies are 
not available for it. The personnel 
function usually is classed as a 'non- 
productive’ operation and, in terms of 
the profit-and-loss sheet, this means 
that while money is spent, none is re- 
turned. The techniques of personnel ap- 
praisal that Luck presents are ways by 
which the personnel function can come 


of age and prove its right for budgetary 


consideration. 

Attempts to put most of these tech- 
niques into industrial practice certainly 
will demand expert advice or consulta- 
tion for the usual personnel man. Since 
these are mainly psychological tools, 
however, it is only proper that a psy- 
competent in these arcas 


chologist : 
d Luck makes this 


should contribute. 
point throughout. 
Nevertheless a Care 


procedures described in 
and Appraisal by the alert personnel 


man will show him many ways to justify 
the expense of his operations qne 
comprehensible to management. He à 
find ways to answer bothersome ques 
tions of cost and effectiveness when 


[ul study of the 
Personnel. Audit 


training and development courses are 
being discussed. He will discover how 
he specifically can show the values (or 
lack thereof) in employment and exit 
interviews. The personnel man is shown 
how he can “cost out” (show in dollars 
and cents what an anticipated operation 
will cost and what savings it may effect) 
testing programs, morale and attitude 
studies. The utilization ‘of procedures 
described in this book-#€oretically, at 
least, will enable management to meas- 
ure the values in its personnel program 
as precisely as it customarily measures 
the values of its sales and production 
programs. The suggestion is that only 
when personnel costs specifically can 
be assessed may Personnel expect the 
same consideration now received by 
Engineering, Finance, Production, and 
Sales within the usual industrial or- 
ganization. 


d m BooK is loaded quite heavily 
with ways to assess morale and attitudes 
in general. This is as it should be. The 
uncertainties that management often 
expresses about how its people feel is 
reason enough for the space given to 
attitude and morale surveys. While 
sociometric techniques may well be 
beyond all but the most sophisticated of 
companies, any of the others (com- 
munications, turnover, productivity, 
scrappage; absenteeism, grievances, dis- 
pensary reports, interviews, question- 
naires, etc.) may be used by almost 
any business. 

In my opinion it has practical as well 
as informative value. As a college text, 
the book has a place. It is a cut above 
most books that might be used in In- 
dustrial Psychology or Personnel. Ad- 
ministration courses. Its emphasis is 
upon the problems of people in industry 
and what can be done about them. It 
little space upon cute little 


wastes $ 
measuring clerical and 


techniques for 
manual performance, techniques that 
commonly are of more interest to the 
instructor than of value to the indus- 
trially oriented student. It faces the 
problem of human labor relations, faces 
it squarely. Unfortunately, it may be 
difficult to teach unless the instructor 
industrial knowledge than 


has more l 
The time is coming, 


usually is the case. 


however, when psychology is going to 
have to accept the fact that it is being 
applied and that its sheerly academic 
concepts are not the only criteria of its 
worth. Toward this end, Luck lends a 
strong hand. 

In my opinion, this book well could 
be required reading for anyone inter- 
ested in the personnel area or active in 
it. It is a clear-cut attempt to remove 
the Taystéry from personnel functions 
and to replace this mystery with devices 
for measuring personnel effectiveness 
and personnel efficiency. Through these 
procedures, money for people as well as 
for machines may be obtained. Person- 
nel men refer over and over to the 
“people problems" they face. In this 
book they may find solutions if they 
are interested enough to work them out. 
So too the instructor may find real 
values in this text if he also is willing 
to work a bit for them. 


S 


Anticipations of Marriage 


Robert O. Blood, Jr. 
Anticipating Your Marriage 

Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. Pp. 
xviii + 482. $5.00. 


By ERNEST OSBORNE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


X ms preface, Dr. Blood makes 

some rather breath-taking claims 

for his book. He asserts that it is 
carefully organized, geared to reader 
interests, task-oriented, dynamic, based 
on the best available knowledge, objec- 
tive and human! A big order, indeed! 
Yet not only are these phrases appro- 
priate but others such as honest, fearless, 
insightful, and encompassing might be 


added. 

Anticipating Your Marriage, as its 
title indicates, is primarily focused on 
the here-and-now concerns of college 
students, though the last third of the 
book deals with parenthood and family 
living, experiences that are more te 
mote from college life than those dealt 
with in the first parts of the book. Some 
of the chapter headings: Dating, Choos- 
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ing a Marriage Partner, Growing in Love, 
Giving Physical Expression to Love, De- 
ciding When to Get Married and Pinning 
and Engagement, Getting Married, Learn- 
ing io Act as Husband and Wife, and 
Solving Marriage Problems reveal this 
here-and-now emphasis. 

The book is easy reading. There are 
many illustrations from the author's 
research, teaching, and counselling. 
When tables are included, they are 
clearly explained. Though the book is by 
no means ‘popular’ in the trashy sense, 
it is delightfully free from stereotyped 
academic paraphernalia. There are no 
footnotes, for instance, though there is 
frequent reference to the briefly an- 
notated bibliography. 

The material, presented in a func- 
tional, down-to-earth fashion, is psy- 
chologically tinged. The author is, how- 
ever, sociologically trained: the specific 
references to studies are largely in the 
field of sociology. 

Dr. Blood’s treatment is so thorough 
that a question arises as to whether the 
instructor who uses class discussion, 
will find anything left to be said. 

The treatment of such difficult areas 
as petting, premarital intercourse, and 
sex in marriage is refreshing. Dr. Blood 
is franker, less moralistic but no less 
ethics-centered than most authors of 
similar books. Students using the book 
will be pushed to an examination of their 
own stereotypes without being made to 
feel that in order to be acceptable they 
must be completely unconventional. 

Anticipating Your Marriage is not an 
advice-giving book but it does provide 
material which should be of real help to 
individuals with personal problems in 
the area of marriage and family life. At 
times, one almost gets the feeling that 
the author is casting himself in the role 
of the understanding, 
counselor. 

In the narrow sense, this book is not 
a text in psychology. It is designed for 

the Increasingly large number of so- 
called ‘functional’ Courses in 
and family life. As such, 
contribution 


nondirective 


marriage 
it is a distinct 
and deserves the con- 
sideration of instructors who are pri- 
marily concerned with the personal 
meaning that their courses can have 
for students who are interested in pre- 
paring themselves to be effective hus- 
bands, wives, and parents. 
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San Francisco Dissected 


Robert C. Tryon 


Identification of Social Areas by 
Cluster Analysis: A General 
Method with an Application 
to the San Francisco Bay Area 
Berkeley: University of California 

Press, 1955. (University of California 

Publications in Psychology, Vol. 8, 

No. 1.) Pp. viii + 99. $1.50 (paper). 


By LyLr V. Jones 
The University of Chicago 


HE PURPOSE of the ambitious 
study reported in this monograph 
is to derive empirically a set of 

‘social dimensions’ based upon measured 

attributes of people, and to classify 

people into subcultural groups in terms 
of these dimensions. Basic data consist 
of sets of decile or dichotomized ‘scores’ 
for 243 census tracts in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area on 33 variables a sed 
in the 1940 census, including age, sex, 
nationality, education, family status, oc- 
cupational status, and living conditions. 

From the matrix of tetrachoric corre- 
lations among census variables are 
derived seven clusters. That one-third 
of the correlations between clusters 
exceed .80 suggests that cluster analysis, 
as applied, may be inappropriate for 
the definition of distinct groups of 
variables. In fact, in this study, the 
method is supplemented by a procedure 
to determine the number of independent 
dimensions. Three are judged to be 

“necessary and suflicient general dimen- 

sions of social structure." The three are 

selected, presumably for convenience, 
to be the most independent of the seven 
clusters already determined, and are 
labeled Family Life, Assimilation, and 

Socioeconomic Independence. Unfortu- 

nately no assessment is made of the 

residual correlations unaccounted for by 

The report of high 

multiple correlation coefficients between 

these three and the four remaining 
clusters is less than convincing evidence 
for their sufficiency. (Might it be, in 
studies of this kind, that the avail- 
ability of a physical model enhances the 
probability that an investigator will 


deal with only that magical number of 
dimensions, three?) 


these dimensions. 


To determine the number and nature 
of social the San Francisco 
Bay area, the 243 census tracts are 
viewed in terms of their profiles of scores 


areas in 


on the three general dimensions. Eight 
areas result, of which four are pre- 
sented as primary in the sense that the 
others may be considered weighted 
composites of them. Primary areas are 
identified as The Exclusives, The Down- 
towners, The Workers, and The Segre- 
gated. 

Fifteen years elapsel between initia- 
tion and completion of this project. 
Acknowledgment is made to over a 
students important 
contributions to the study, many of 
whom theses on one or more 
phases of the work. Perhaps these cir- 
cumstances account for the complicated 
organization of the report. The various 
phases of analysis lack continuity from 
one stage to the next, and, in. general, 
the exposition could have been pre- 
sented more coherently. ‘To comprehend 
and interpret results from a single stage 
of the study, it is necessary to attend 
simultaneously to two separate chapters 
and an appendix. 

Ideally one would wish to have avail- 
able for the analysis of data of this sort 


dozen who made 


wrote 


multivariate methods which assure re- 
sults of known statistical stability. But 
empirical investigation of complex multi- 
variate problems in psychology happily 
has not awaited the complete develop- 
ment of statistically elegant methods of 
analysis. Factor analysis and approxi- 
mations thereto, while clumsy and not 
completely trustworthy, can boast à 
recent history of inductions far more 
fruitful than the speculations they re- 
placed. In such context, results of this 
project are worthy of careful considera- 
tion. The conclusions should be viewed 
plausible hypotheses which may 
serve to guide further studies involving 
social classification. 


as 


Even hedonism seems lo deal only with the 
pursuit of happiness and to have litlle place 


for happiness itself. 


Mary HENLE 


FILMS 


By ApoLPu Maworr, Editor 


Non-Verbal 


Communication 


Communication and Interac- 


tion in Three Families 


Jurgen Ruesch. 16-mm., motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 75 min., 1953. Avail- 
able through Kinesis, Inc., 566 Commercial 
St., San Francisco 11, California. $195.00; 
rental $12.00. 


This film is part of a study of non- 
verbal communication made at the Lang- 
ley Porter Clinic in San Francisco. 

i age families are shown in 


Three aver: 
s recorded by 


similar home situations, 4 
The presentation is divided 
The first part shows 


the camera. 
into three parts. 
mother-child relationships in preparing 
his bath, during and after 
child is put to 


the child for 
the bath, and while the 
The second part shows the same 
larger intrafamily 
iblings’ indoor play, 


sleep. 
three 
groups; it presents 
ting, and other common home activ- 
ities, including the father’s participation 
and undressing the child. The 
third part (sound track only, 15 min.) 
sents the interpretations of the film 
two psychiatri 
chiatrist, 


families in 


in dressing 


pre 
by five 
an anthropologist, 
and a clinical psychologist. 

Non-verbal communication and int 
action at this level are characteris 
itterns that supplement and 
communica- 


pantomime, 


Sy 


observers: 


a child | 


er- 


behavioral pa 
oftentimes replace verbal 
tion. Gestures, 
and emotional facial expr 
involuntar 


mimicry, 
ession are means 


, unica- 
of voluntary or yxcomm 


tion. 

The studs 
tion is predicated on 
that behavioral patterns are 
verbal 


-bal communica- 
imption 
as signifi- 
Non-verbal 
conditions, 
individual 


of non-ver 


the a 


symbols. 


ONDE : -dinaty 
communication, ordinary 
to express 


than verba ° 
ed label which 


cant as 


morcover, 


epe 1 symbols: 
experiences better TS 

A verbal symbol is a learn 
does not guarantee perfect 
with the experience for whicl 


t congruence 
hit stands. 


Non-verbal appears as a 
primary, first-hand manifestation, not 
yet frozen in a symbolic label. These 
characteristics should make it a genuine, 
dynamic process, readily available for 


expression 


empathic communication. 

This view of the communication proc- 
ess would assume that direct, immediate 
understanding without words is not 
only possible but it is even truer to 
fact. Such phenomenological empathy 
would suggest that intuition is a basic 
process of communication. The film 
under consideration appears to be an 
attempt in that direction and could 
thus be used for research purposes. 
It could, as a matter of fact, be shown 
without sound track. Interpretation 
could then be given and compared with 
onals as pre- 


the comments of profe 
sented in the 15-min. period with the 
alone. 


sound track 


Creative Work in 
Children 


Children are Creative 


Frank Bach. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black and white or color, sound, 10 min., 
1952. Available through Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28 Cali- 
fornia. Color $100; black and white $90. 


Rental $4.50. 


Creative tendencies in the field of art 
and work are illustrated through anima- 
tion and actual classroom activities. 
Basic conditions conducive to creative 
work are demonstrated in terms of mo- 
tivation, orientation, creative work, and 
the finished product. Various film se- 
quences illustrate the function of the 
and the importance of direct 


teacher, 
the environment 


experiences with 
The use of different forms of expres- 
s clay modeling, finger and 


sion such à 
brush. painting, drawing, and displays 
is well illustrated. Free observation of 


objects in the environment, and proper 


guidance from the teacher, are empha- 
sized as basic motivational factors. 
The film demonstrates that children's 
creative work in the field of art is part 
of their normal development provided 
adequate environmental conditions and 
guidance are available. It should be use- 
ful as a basis for the discussion of chil- 
dren's expressive behavior as related to 
motivational and environmental factors. 


Social Psychology 


Can We Immunize Against 
Prejudice? 


Center for Mass Communication of Colum- 
bia University and Anti-Defamation League 
of B’) B'Rith, 16-mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 7 min., 1955. 
Available through Anti-Defamation League 
of B'Nai B'Rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., and Center for Mass Communica- 
tion, Columbia University, 125 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 25, N. Y., $40.00. 


"Through the use of animated drawings, 
characteristic aspects of the problem of 
prejudice are clearly presented. 

Three well-intentioned set 
out to rear their children so as to de- 
velop understanding and unprejudiced 
attitudes. The first family emphasizes 
the value of good heart and good parental 
example; the second, the value of in- 
formation and knowledge; the third, the 
importance of law and order. All three 
approaches to immunize against preju- 
dice unsuccessful. The 
vironment outside the home overcomes 
the defenses the parents have tried to 


families 


are social en- 


PARENTS AND CHILD 


(From the film Can We Immunize Against 
Prejudice? Center for Mass Communication 
Columbia University) i 
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instill in their children. Prejudice still 
operates as a social illness. 

The film is divided into two parts: the 
first part states the problem and opens 
it for discussion; the second part re- 
states the problem and concludes the 
presentation. 

This is a discussion-type film which 
allows for audience participation. The 
characters are simple geometric draw- 
ings representing human figures but with 
no physiognomy or sociocultural pat- 
terns. 

The approach used in this film is 
less abstract than that used in Boundary 
Lines (International Film Foundation, 
16-mm., sound, color), but it still repre- 
sents a good technical device for an ob- 
jective, ‘neutral’ presentation of a social 
problem. The film has artistic value and 
it is pleasant to see. The problem of 
Prejudice is clearly stated, and the nar- 
rator’s questions should stimulate audi- 
ence participation. As a whole, this is a 
good film for a theoretical analysis 
of prejudice. It could be used effectively 
in classes in general and social psychology 
for the discussion of various aspects of 
the psychology of prejudice. 

The film is also designed for use in a 
30-min. TV program, that is to say, 
with lay audiences. This possible use of 
the film raises the problem of its effec- 


UNSUSPECTING 


CHILD APPROACHES 
Wortp Oursme His Home 


THE 


(From the film Can We Immunize Against 
Prejudice? Center for Mass Communication 
Columbia University) 
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tiveness as a mass communication me- 
dium. In matters of prejudice, especially 
when dealing with lay audiences, the 
effectiveness of communication cannot 
be limited to its verbal level. The actual 
test of effectiveness lies in the degree 
in which resulting attitudes are changed. 

The use of geometric drawings should 
guarantee a high degree of objectivity 
and by that facilitate an analysis of the 
problem at a conceptual level. The audi- 
ence could become involved intellectu- 
ally, but not by empathy. Thus, what is a 
quality for objectivity could defeat its 
communication value at the level of 
attitudinal changes. Intellectual under- 
standing, morcover, does not necessarily 
result in actual attitude changes. The 
possible discrepancy between intellect 
and morals, or between theoretical under- 
standing and empathy, raises the problem 
of the actual effectiveness of any ab- 
stract, ‘neutral’ film that treats a social 
problem without direct emotional in- 
volvement. Although the problem of 
attitude changes cannot be settled with- 
out comparative research, the reviewer 
believes that such films as The High Wall 
or Gentlemen’s Agreement are more 
effective for mass communication than 
abstract, ‘neutral’ films. The latter have 
a predominantly intellectual appeal 
lack non-verbal communication 


and 
value. 


Neighborhood Story 


Baden Street Settlement, Rochester, N. Y, 
16-mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 20 min., 1954. Available through 
Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. $90.00; rental $4.00. 


'The function of the Settlement House 
work for the improvement of life condi- 
s is dra- 


tions in slum areas of large ci 
matically demonstrated. 


'The film shows a Settlement House 
group worker in his efforts to understand 
and help a ten-year-old boy who, during 
a class on soap carving, becomes angry 
and threatens a classmate with a knife. 
The behavior of the boy is interpreted 
within the context of his home experi- 
ences. Various visits to the boy’s home 


illustrate overcrowding, | substandard 
housing, poor health, dissatisfaction, 


and general family tension. The slum 
atmosphere affects all members of the 


CHILDREN BUILDING Up TENSION 


(From the film Can We Immunize Against 
Prejudice? Center for Mass Communication, 
Columbia University) 


family and results in antisocial be- 
havior. The father of the boy is helped 
to understand the work of the Settle- 
ment House and recognize its impor- 
tance. 

The film emphasizes the need for com- 
munity work, individual cooperation, 
and recognition of the democratic ideal 
of equal opportunity for all. Basic psy- 
chological principles in terms of indi- 
vidual needs, group cohesiveness, and 
environmental determiners of behavior 
are well illustrated. The Settlement 
House work serves a definite social 
need and is so organized as to promote the 
good of the community. 

The film should be particularly useful 
in classes in social psychology. Used 
with lay audiences it should promote à 
better understanding of community life 
and social responsibility. 


Old Age 
Adventure in Maturity 


Oklahoma State Dept. of Health. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, color, 22 min., 1954. 
Available through International Film Bu- 
reau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
$175.00, rental $10.00, 


Various problems of old age as affect- 
ing are presented. Different 
film sequences show an old woman living 
in the memories of her past and almost 
completely withdrawn from her present 
social environment. Under the influence 


women 


of a friend she makes an effort to par- 
ticipate in social activities. In this way 
she becomes interested in her personal 


appearance and establishes contacts 
with other people. Her life becomes more 
meaningful, her relations to her grand- 
children improve, and she becomes a 
useful and satisfied member of society. 

This is a discussion-type film. Its 
content suggests different ways in which 
older people could make a readjustment 
to life. The audience is invited to dis- 
cuss the problem. 

The problems of old age in women are 
slightly different from those of men at 
both the social and individual levels. 
The film under consideration, if used in 
conjunction with Retire to Life, should 
provide for a comprehensive discussion 
of pertinent differential characteristics. 


Retire to Life 


Oklahoma State Dept. of Health. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
22 min., 1953. Available through Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. $75.00; rental 
$5.00. 


Old-age problems, as concerning old 
men are demonstrated through the pres- 
entation of a retired worker who has to 
make a readjustment to his new condi- 
tions of life. While recreational activities, 
such as fishing, can be helpful for a short 
period of time, they prove to be not 
enough. Self-respect, status, and the 
meaningfulness of one's position within 
the social environment require systema- 
tic effort and appropriate integration 
through activities relevant to prevailing 
cultural values. Recognition, acceptance, 
ngfulness of life are obtained 
as a purposeful 
social 


and meani 
through work conceived 
activity, recognized as such by the 
environment. N 

This is a discussion-type film which 
ad to the considera- 
ems con- 
ed 


properly used could le 
tion of a great variety of probl 
1 age. The film could be us 
profitably with classes insocial psychology 
for the discussion of problems of old 
ir sociocultural implications. 
ay audiences it should pro- 
etter understanding of old 
and social problem. 


cerning olc 


age and the 
Used with 1 
vide for a bette 
age as an individual 
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Nervous System 


The Human Brain 


Nathaniel Kleitman and John T. Bobbitt. 
16-mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 11 min., 1955. Available through 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1414 
Dragon St., Dallas 7, Texas, and other dis- 
tributors. 


The structure and function of the 
cerebrum, brain stem, and cerebellum 
are explained at the level of the high- 
school student. À brain model, appro- 
priate animation, and various behavioral 
patterns of a driver in a dangerous road 
situation are used to demonstrate nerve 
impulses, perception, and complex motor 
responses. Maturation and learning are 
also illustrated and explained briefly. 
The topography of the cerebrum and the 
function of its lobes are also explained. 

The film emphasizes the function of 
the brain as a unified whole. 

A case of aphasia illustrates patho- 
logical conditions. Maturation, learning, 
and thinking are presented as basic 
processes in the function of the brain. 

The film could be used in conjunc- 
tion with another Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica film, The Function of the Nervous 
System. 

The presentation and narration should 
be useful as an introduction to the study 
of the nervous system in introductory 
classes in psychology. 


Perception 


In- 


Upright Vision Through 
yerting Spectacles 


Theodor Erismann and Ivo Kohler, Institute 
for Experimental Psychology of the Univer- 
sity of Innsbruck, Austria. 16-mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, silent, 11 min., 
1954. Available through Kinesis, Inc., 566 
Commercial St., San Francisco 11, Califor- 
nia. $40.00; rental, $3.00. 


Characteristic aspects of an experi- 
ment on vision through an image-invert- 
ing device are clearly presented. 

The subject wears a cap provided 
with a horizontal mirror and opaque 
shields so that he cannot see except 
through the mirror. The experiment 


lasts ten days. 


Three characteristic stages are dis- 
tinguished. In the first stage (1st to 3rd 
days) the subject shows uncertainty 
of behavior. The world appears upside 
down and sways as he tilts his head. 
When objects are seen right side up the 
body image is perceived as inverted. 

In the second stage (3rd to 5th days) 
actions become correct but vision is 
still inverted. The image appears cor- 
rectly when the subject sees the move- 
ments of his own hands or of objects 
that he causes to move. The same cor- 
rection occurs when he sees a flame or 
rising smoke. This effect is demonstrated 
by the use of a candle that appears right 
side up as soon as it is lit, and also with 
two faces, one normal, one reversed, for 
both of them appear upright as soon as 
the reversed one has lit a cigarette. 

The third and final stage (6th to 10th 
days) shows normal behavior. Touch 
and vision are correctly associated, and 
there is no swaying of objects with tilt- 
ing of the head sideways. At the end of 
the experiment, when the image-in- 
verting device has been removed, the 
world again seems upside down, but the 
correction is made in but a few minutes. 
Misdirected movements continue, how- 
ever, for a longer period, especially after 
rest or when waking up in the morning. 
All aftereffects disappear with practice. 

Perception as related to the retinal 
image constitutes an old psychological 
problem (see E. G. Boring, 4 History 
of Experimental Psychology, 1950, pp. 
677f., 689.) The film under considera- 
tion presents accurately and interestingly 
behavioral and conceptual aspects of this 
complex perceptive process. Tt represents 
a good teaching aid in the study of per- 
ception for classes in psychology. 

The complete script and introductory 
remarks by the authors are provided 
with the film. 


Vision with Spatial Inversion 


N. H. Pronko and F. W. Snyder, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Wichita 
Kansas. 16-mm. motion picture film, 18 
min., silent, 1951. Available through Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, The Pennsy vania 
State University, University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. $37.00; rental $2.00. : 


Through the use of a special headgear 


provided with inverting binoculars vari- 
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ous effects of vision with spatial inver- 
sion are clearly shown. General behavior 
and performance of the subject in such 
activities as walking, card-sorting, writ- 
ing, rate of manipulation, eating, and 
orientation are shown under normal con- 
ditions, with visual inversion, and after 
the removal of the inverting glass 

The process of adjustment to spatial 
inversion as well as the readjustment 
after the experiment are well demon- 
strated. The experiment lasted for 30 
days. 

The film should be particularly useful 
ior classes in general psychology in 
connection with the study of perception. 

The teaching effectiveness of the film 
would be increased if used in conjunction 
with F. W. Snyder and N. H. Pronko, 
Vision with Spatial Inversion, Wichita, 
Kansas: University of Wichita Press, 
1952, pp. 144. 


a 


Recordings 


Case Problems in Guidance. Vol. 


I. 


William Cook Miller (script) and Arthur 
Stenius (producer). Album with three 78- 
rpm records. Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau. College of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 
$6.50. 


"Three school situations having clear 
pedagogical implications are presented 
for discussion. One side of cach record 
presents the occurrence that constitutes 
the problem, the other side, the way in 
which the teacher has actually handled 
the situation, 

The discussion, therefore, could be 
centered around (1) the case problem 
as presented and (2) the way the teacher 
has attempted to solve it. Although the 
situations presented are ordinary school 
events, the anal could be made at 
different levels of interpretation, de- 
pending on the preparation of 
audience. The records could 
used for the discussion 


the 
also be 
of general be- 
havioral problems with implications in 
the area of motivation, learning, and 
scholastic guidance. 

There follow short descriptions of the 


three records. 
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1. Disorder-—then what? 


A grade-school class is in disorder as the 
result of a boy’s attempting to put a snake on 
the neck of a girl classmate. The girl is 
frightened and the whole class is in an uproar. 

What should the teacher's immediate 
action be? 

Mrs. Brown, the teacher, asks the boy to 
bring the snake in front of the class, tell how 
he got it, and describe some of its living hab- 
its. The class participates in the discussion. 
The incident is thus transformed into a 
learning situation. 

Is the procedure used by Mrs. Brown the 
only way to solve the problem? Are there 
other ways? 

A critical analysis of the incident and of 
the teacher's solution is invited. 


2. Developing group responsibility, 


During a short absence of the teacher from 
her class a conflict develops in connection 
with the use of the globe for geography. 

The class is all excited. The teacher re- 
turns, and simply resumes the story she 
started reading with the pupils before she 
left the class. No reference is made to the 
incident. 

What solution would the listener propose? 

A few days later, in connection with class- 
room work presenting some similarity to the 
previous occurrence, the incident is brought 
forth and discussed with the class. The pupils 
suggestions and the incident 


make variou 
acquires a positive value in terms of practical 
rules which would allow an orderly use of the 
globe. 

Was the procedure of waiting a few days 
until the incident could be discussed calmly 
the best approach? 


3. Tom is truant. 


A boy skips school. In his discussion with 
the teacher he i s that he missed school 
only for the thrill of it. He is, moreover, sure 
he will never skip school again. The teacher 
should not inform his parents. He is afraid of 
his father; the punishment would certainly 


be too severe. 

The teacher, impressed by the boy’s pro- 
testations, decides to confide in Tom and not 
inform the parents. 

Is the teacher's decision wise? Is he to 


i confidential matter? 


treat the problem a 
What is the responsibility of the school 
toward the parents? 

At a later date the boy is truant again 
and also caught in a delinquent act. The 
parents are upset. 

Why were they not told of the boy's first 
offence? 

The problem of the teacher's responsibil- 
ity as to the way he handled the case is raised. 
A discussion with the principal states the 
problem and invites critical appraisal. 


The records are specifically intended 
for teacher training. As such they repre- 
sent an appropriate means for the dis- 
cussion of actual school situations. "Their 
value would be enhanced if played with- 
out pre-audition, so as to preserve the 
spontaneous character of the situations 
presented and provide for genuine audi- 
ence reaction. 

The problems presented, 
have implications that transcend the 
specific intent of the authors. Each situa- 
tion could be analyzed in terms of moti- 
vational factors, group dynamics, group 
responsibility, and general principles 
of teacher-pupil relationships. 

The third record, Tom is Truant, pre- 
sents a general ethical problem as to 
parent-teacher relationships. . The prob- 
lem of confidential relationships be- 
tween teacher. and pupil could be 
extended to cover. the whole area of 
“the confidential nature of clinical rela- 
tionships” (see Ethical Standards for 
Psychologists, APA, 1953, 53-56.) The 
discussion of such a record would be 
limited only by the level of the audience 
and the intent of the leader. 

Classes in general psychology and 
educational psychology could profitably 


however, 


use such records. 

A study guide is available with the 
album. It contains brief descriptions 
of the situations presented and includes 
questions for discussion as formulated by 
the narrator, 

Each record could be discussed within 
one class period, 


W 


The lightning 


ark of Thought, generated or say rather Heaven-kindled, in the solitary mii nd, 


awakens ils express likeness in another mind, in a. thousand other minds, and all blaze up t0- 


gether in combined fire. 


— Tuomas CARLYLE 


W 


ON THE OTHER HAND... 


CRITICS MUST ABSTRACT TOO 


One of the best ways to decide whether or 
not to read a book is to read a review on it, 
but oftentimes we read reviews which, how- 
ever trenchant and discerning, fail to tell us 
what the book is about. . . . Critics sometimes 
neglect to give us such basic data as a resumé 
of the actual content, the organization, the 
quality of the writing, whether the title is 
misleading, the inclusiveness of the subject 
matter, the usefulness of the index, the way 
the book ‘hangs together,’ Of course mere 
abstraction is insufficient. ... Too often, 
however, reviews have a kind of studied 
remoteness which is intended for scholarliness 
and profundity but which merely succeeds 
in being enigmatic. 

James L. FRAMO 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia 


WORDS, NOT PICTURES 


The first issue of CP pleased me in every 
possible way but one. [6 compliments omitted 
here.]. .. My sole gripe, and it is heartfelt, 
lies in the physical characteristics of CP. I 
don’t like the slick paper, and I don’t like the 
photographs. That is, I do like them, but I 
don't like to pay the price for them. I look 
upon a book review journal as a ‘working’ 
to have, to hold, to bind, and refer 


journal, Bindi 
. As a ‘working’ journal, I 


to in the future 
would want it to be compact and durable (the 


gi clin and with 
size of the Psychological Bulletin and Mi 
rs), and to contain as many 
as its economics permit. I 
pictures of famous con- 


cardboard cove 
pages per volume 
like slick paper and 


temporaries as well as the next man, but I 
am prepared to leave them to the American 
Psychologist if their inclusion in CP means 
that at the end of the year fewer books will 
be reviewed because of them. 
Jacos ConEN 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Montrose, N. Y. 


PICTURES, NO GLOSS 


I like the pictures. They are of the right 
size and brighten the pages. They should re- 
main informal photographs of authors at 
work (and play). No studied full-page por- 
traits . . . I prefer the Saturday Review's news- 
print to CP’s glossy pages... My rough 
estimate is that you could add almost two 
columns of review material by not printing 
the name of the book’s author on a separate 
line and by printing the reviewer’s name and 
affiliation at the end of the review. 

ALLEN L. Epwarps 
University of Washington 


LOGAN ON ZENER ON LOGAN ON KOCH 
ON HULL 


Perhaps some of Zener’s dissatisfaction 
with the review of Koch’s analysis of Hull is 
due to a misunderstanding of the instruc- 
tions given to the reviewer. As described by 
Marx in his A Summing Up, “CP believed 
that the intensely critical tone of the original 
s de- 
by an 


critiques justified—and in some cas 
manded—an equally vigorous defen: 
enthusiastic and active protagonist. Sec- 


ondly, the reviewers were asked to emphasize 
major points of disagreement” (p. 10). 
Possibly a statement to this effect should 
have prefaced my discussion, and, lest there 
be further misunderstanding, I want to state 
clearly and emphatically, without in any way 
retracting the review, that I think that the 
enormous amount of difficult critical labor 
which Koch must have invested in his 
analysis has been valuable. 

An adequate reply to all of Zener's re- 
marks would require more space than is 
available; therefore let us examine only his 
concluding point to illustrate the way the 
others could be answered. 

Zener raises the question of "reviewer 
responsibility," saying that the reviewer 
failed “to discriminate which are Koch's and 
which are Hull's statements," and that 
"what Logan calls *Hull's second expression’ 
is not what Hull has said, but rather is Koch's 
description of what in practice Hull has done 
but failed to say.” My review says, “Hull at 
times has stated that stimuli are to be 
‘specified in terms of independent physical 
energy criteria’ (p. 22). Elsewhere, Hull has 
implied that stimuli are "identified by 
reference lo responses " (p. 4). Zener is 
correct in commenting that the second defini- 
tion had not been explicitly stated by 
Hull, a fact which was clearly noted by using 
the word implied in the foregoing quotation. 
The subsequent use of the term expression 
was not literally precise, but it had been 
pointed out earlier that the second definition 
was implied (rather than expressed or 
stated). Furthermore, the distinction be- 
tween an implied and a stated definition is 
not germane to the issue being discussed, 
which is the practical consequence of an 
ambiguity. The conclusion still stands that 
experimenters have been able to use stimuli 
to do research relevant to Hull's theory. 

F. A. LOGAN 
Yale University 
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Life? 


By CARL PFAFFMANN 
Brown Universily 


v wav of introduction it can be 

said that this is à good, up-to- 
introductory text which 
rchology at a 
; high level 


date, 

covers the whole field of p 

comprehensive and relatively e 

with a particularly ingenious organiza 
tion of subject matter. 

The book is divided into maj 


or sections 


following the introductory chapter. 
Psychology is defined as the "Science of 
Behavior," because, to put it simply, 


“You can study only what you can ob- 
serve, and behavior is the only aspect of 
a person that is observable." The first 
and paramount section of the book, 
entitled Principles of Behavior, covers 
basic facts and principles of psy- 


the ‘ 
by the experimental 


chology derived 
method broadly 
rs on matura- 


behavioral conceived. 


Here are included chapte 
tion and development, motivation, feel- 
ing and emotion, learning and remember- 
ing, imagination and thinking, attention 
and perception, and psychological: meas- 
urement. The chapters on motivation 
and learning are especially good, particu- 
larly that on learning. Then follow 


and 
lies 


sections in order on Personality 
Adjustment, Social Processes, Abil 
and Performance, Knowing the World 
and Biological Backgrounds. 

Each section contains three chapters. 
There are frequent cross-references 
between chapters with special reference 
to those in the first section. This is an 
admirable feature for it shows the student 
how basic research has relevance for some 
of the more complex phenomena of psy- 
chology that are the usual focus of the 
beginning student’s interest. The present 
za- 


reviewer was intrigued by this organi: 
tion. It occurred to him that one might 
design the usual undergraduate curricu- 
lum along similar lines. Thus, Principles 
of Behavior might be the basic year- 
course beyond the introductory semester. 
Each of the sections might constitute 
the subject matter of a semester course. 
These, plus a general integrative senior 
seminar, would provide a core-curriculum 


of eight semesters. 

The book may be too long for a semes- 
ter-course. On the other hand, it might 
require supplementation if used in a 
year-course. The author has anticipated 
this problem to some extent by suggesting 
alternative groupings of chapiga (wi h 
omission of some) for either 4 PAN i 
oriented” course, on the one bana or a 


“science-oriented” course, on the other. 
These two alternatives provide some 
sixteen to seventeen chapters each. Thus 
the scientific versus the real life dilemma 
is solved in one book by ‘having your 
cake and eating it too.’ One wonders 
how well students will take to the idea 
of paying $6.00 for a book in which they 
read three-fourths of the text and omit 
the remaining one-fourth. 

The use of a board of collaborators 
to draft chapters, with a principal author 
to organize and actually to write the 
book, combines a thorough coverage 
with unity of style and exposition. The 
style is easy and readable and should 
reach the undergraduate at his level. At 
times, however, it lapses too close to 
chatty vernacular for this reviewer's 
taste. 

The reviewer found new information in 
a number of chapters not belonging to 
his area of particular concern, On the 
other hand, one wonders whether the 
beginning student will appreciate such 
detail of scholarship. For instance, the 
distinction between interval and ratio 
scales may be too subtle for the average 
undergraduate who finds even simple 
math an anathema. 


A AST 


viewer cannot but 


SORY PSYCHOLOGIST your re- 


note the ever de- 


creasing emphasis on the sensorv proc- 
ts in the recent past 


have included a chapter each on vision 


esses. Whereas tex 


and hearing, plus one on the other 
senses, this book contains but two chap- 


ters on the-senses.Hearing is combined 


EUR therofteseleer ] senses. As a 
wattervol "actora T speech rate 
tur f 
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an additional chapter and visual per- 
ception is treated in another place. 
Although physiological and compara- 
tive data are interlarded throughout the 
book where appropriate, many of the 
details on the nervous system, the hor- 
mones, the physiological drives, etc., 
are reserved for the last section on 
Biological Backgrounds. There is an 
entire chapter devoted to comparative 
psychology where much of the new in- 
formation on instinctive behavior and 
mprinting is included. Examples of the 
direct relevance of the physiological 
mechanisms for maturation and develop- 
ment, motivation, perception, intelli- 
gence, and personality are elaborated. 
The amount of space devoted to bio- 
psychology reverses a current trend to 
minimize this aspect of the subject, 
even though it is not included until the 
last section which some may regard as 
an appendix. 


M. IMPERFECTIONS were noted in 
a few places. In the chapter on vision the 
location of the hues on the Munsell 
color chart do not agree with the de- 
scription in the text. In the blind-spot 
demonstration the figure of the girl's 
head is too large to fall entirely within 
the blind spot, so the naive observer 
will not find this a convincing demon- 
stration. In describing methods for 
Studying olfaction, it is unfortunate 
that the blast injection. method was 
selected. Most workers in the field have 
discarded this procedure because it 
does not yield true measures of odor 
sensitivity. "The chapter on internal 
environment and drugs describes the 
effect. of sodium amytal on behavior 
but not that of the recently discovered 
tranquilizing drugs. 

All in all this is a good textbook. The 
empirical basic concepts of psychology 
as a behavior science are presented in a 
way that is sensitive to modern trends. 
It presents an overview of modern 
psychology and strikes a balance among 
psychology's several trends. 
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Science? 


By MILTON J. ROSENBERG 
Yale University 


OTH THE BEST and the worst 
that may be said of this new 
book is that it reflects and 

represents with authenticity the latest 
genre in the writing of texts of intro- 
ductory psychology. From the time of 
Ruch’s first edition such books have been 
‘visually grand, conceptually bland and 
meant to be easy to understand.’ 

Some specialist in the sociology of 
knowledge must, sooner or later, give us 
a detailed interpretation of the shift 
toward popularization, eclecticism and 
‘applicationism’ in the writing of psy- 
chological primers; but, for the potential 
‘adopter’ of this new text, it will suffice to 
know that it is an earnest and frequently 
skillful attempt at making the content 
of modern psychology meaningful and 
useful to the average student whose 
fragile intellectual motivations (so the 
author must assume) might falter and 
fade were he to be directly confronted 
with the systematic substance of psycho- 
logical science. Whether or not the teacher 
considering this text shares this im- 
plicit, yet underlying, pedagogical 
assumption will, of course, bear heavily 
upon his decision ‘to assign or not to 
assign,’ 

A perusal of the Preface and Sugges- 
tions for Instructors section might seem 
to give the lie to the characterization 
that has been offered above. We are 
told that a “principal aim in writing was 
to prepare a book so flexible in organiza- 
tion and content that it might serve the 
needs of rather different beginning 
courses in psychology.” 

Three kinds of courses were kept in 
mind (“a life-oriented course, a science- 
oriented and a comprehensive 
course") different selection of. 
chapters is suggested for each. However, 
the author’s stated intention notwith- 
standing, he has number of 
tactical decisions which have rendered 
the book more "life-oriented" (that is 
to say, untheoretical, unsystematic 
and ‘practical’) than anything else. 
Thus, he seems consciously to have 
chosen to avoid any detailed presentation 
of relevant research studies: research 
findings are frequently mentioned but 


course 
and a 


made a 


CLIFFORD T. MORGAN 


the designs and procedures of the studies 
that yielded these findings are generally 
ignored as are the names of the investi- 
gators and, more important, the issues 
of psychological theory upon which these 
findings bear. 

Most of the conceptual terms cur- 
rently reverberating in the psychologist’s 
lexicon are to be found in the book- 
They are, however, only occasionally 
related to one another or defined in ways 
that are suggestive of the existence of an 
emerging body of theory which, in its 
interaction with data, has the organic 
capacity to heal and regenerate itself. 


|: iss, though these and 
similar virtues are lacking in this book, 
there is much of value to be discovered 
in other and possibly more important 
directions depending again upon one’s 
preferences in pedagogical philosophy. ^ 
reviewer who stands at the 'personality- 
and-social end of the psychologists 
spectrum had better get down to the 
Specifics. of the chapters he presumes 
to be capable of judging. 

The chapter on Personality, while 
sharing in the book's general avoidance 
of theory, is peppered with well-stated 
and detailed descriptions of the influence 
of particular kinds and qualities of 
childhood. experience upon personality 
development. In this chapter there are 
to be found also some lucid and extensive 
comments on ways of conceptualizing 
and measuring personality, the contribu- 


B 


tions of biological, cultural, and familial 
variables to personality formation, and a 
rather sketchy reference to "personality 
Structure" in terms of the Freudian 
tripartite model. 

The chapter on Frustration and Conflict 
treats the Freudian mechanisms as 
"modes of adjustment," which are 
categorized, but hardly explained, as 
learned methods of conflict reduction. 

Two of the most noteworthy and 
commendable sections of the book are a 
discussion of the  psychotherapeutic 
process and a section on "improving per- 
sonal adjustments." The latter discus- 
sion provides some sensible and practical 
advice on the attainment and main- 
tenance of maturity. 

Three chapters are included as repre- 
senting some of the major themes in 
contemporary social psychology. In the 
chapter on Social Influences on. Behavior 
the author grapples honestly but rather 
unsuccessfully with the problem of 
whether adherence to class-norms de- 
termines class-membership or vice versa. 
He seems to have missed the point that 
class-membership as subjectively held, 
may be viewed as a normative acquisi- 
tion and that, as such, it can be learned 
and maintained under the influence of 
just those kinds of reinforcing conditions 
which figure in the acquisition of the 


behavioral and attitudinal relata of 


class-membership. 

In his treatment of social psychological 
work on leadership, attitudes and beliefs, 
on prejudice and social conflict, Morgan 
writes with considerable command of 
the material and, paradoxically, (since 
most of this section is excluded from the 
"science-oriented course”) with more 
reference to relevant theory and research 
than is typical of much of the rest of 
the book. 

At the level of general commentary 
yrise at finding 
eagues had 
ving book. 


this reader reports his sur] 
that the author and his coll 
not produced a more sati 
Most of the chapters were drafted by 
but all were re-written by 


"specialists" l 
Morgan. One suspects that their very 
commitment to the novel technic of 
“qrafts-from-others” has worked to 
ate the potential value of their 
‘expert’ contributions. To this 
reviewer it seems indeed to have had the 
effect of making the work a somewhat 
ad seriatum rehearsal of 


dissip: 
separate 


unconnected, 


concepts. As such it provides a fre- 
quently interesting overview of psy- 
chology, an occasionally exciting sampler 
of the psychologist’s ideational wares, 
but not the provocative (if depart- 
mentalized) presentation of the substance 
of a science which might have been 
achieved if the separate chapters had 
been written by the specialists who 
labored over the volume. 


Tas SPECULATION would seem to be 
confirmed by the particular superiority 
of a portion of the book that has not 
been separately discussed: five of the 
six concluding chapters are richer, more 
substantial, and more revealing of the 
scientific source of their content than 
are most of the other chapters. Sig- 
nificantly these five chapters deal with 
the sensory processes and with the 
‘biological backgrounds’ of behavior, 
both areas with which the author has 
had considerable identification and 
experience in the past. 

With regard to the over-all utility of 
this text, the most judicious evaluation 
would seem to be that its simplicity, 
practicality, and breadth of topic-range 
will make it quite valuable as a basic 
text for what the author calls the “life- 
oriented course.” Its value in other 
kinds of introductory psychology courses 
will not be so great. 


SES 


Compendium on 
Measurement 


Robert L. Thorndike and Eliza- 
beth Hagen 

Measurement and Evaluation in 
Psychology and Education 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 

1955. Pp. viii + 575. $5.50. 


By Warrer N. Durosr 
Test Service and Advisement Center, 
Dunbarton, New Hampshire 


HIS IS a good book; it has many 
technical excellences and few 
things which can be considered 
errors, either of fact or of judgment. In 
spite of this, in the writer's opinion the 


book is too comprehensive in its coverage 
for a single beginning course, too uneven 
in the level of ability, background 
knowledge, and skill which it assumes of 
its readers, and finally, too inclined to 
the ‘easy generalization’ which leaves 
the student with a recommendation but 
without the recipe to put the recom- 
mendation into effect. 

The organization of the book is logical 
but not inspiring. Why do so many 
authors begin a book on measurement 
with a chapter on historical founda- 
tions? The sole purpose of such a chapter 
should be to enlighten and enrich the 
discussion of the application and under- 
standing of measurement in the present- 
day situation. To most students without 
previous training or motivation such 
material is dull and not likely to spark a 
lively interest in what is to follow. This 
chapter might have come later in the 
book. 

Chapter II, Over View of Measurement 
Methods, is particularly good. It serves a 
useful purpose and should have come 
first. From this point on the book 
marches along in a clearly predictable 
development from the simple, basic 
understandings of item writing and 
simple statistical analysis, to the review 
and interpretation of intelligence meas- 
ures, achievement measures, and on to 
the more complex, unusual, and infre- 
quent applications of the techniques of 
measurement and evaluation. 

The book is not easy to read. To be 
sure, its style is clear and direct, and it 
avoids much of the overwordiness that 
sometimes characterizes books in this 
area. The student needs, however, to 
possess a substantial background of 
knowledge in order to read the book 
intelligently and to comprehend fully 
the principles and generalizations pre- 
sented. 

It is inconceivable to the 
that this book could serve adequately as 
a basic text for the average class in 
measurement in an average teacher- 
training institution, like a typical state 
teachers college. The book would be 
useful primarily in the larger institu- 
tions that offer graduate work, where 
the proc of selection is rather rigid 
and only the ablest students get to the 
point of taking the basic course in 
measurement. 

The authors say that their book can 


reviewer 
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be used with groups who have had no 
training in statistics. To make up this 
lack they include a chapter on basic 
statistical concepts. It covers under- 
standing and computation of measures of 
central tendency and variability and 
touches on correlation—an elementary 
course in statistics in a single chapter! 

Every author of a text on measure- 
ment faces this problem of the need for 
some degree oi competence in statistical 
method when the likelihood is very 
great that there will not have been any 
prior instruction in the field. It is, in- 
deed, quite likely that these authors 
have done as good a job as can be done 
in such a short space in rectifying this 
omission. Nevertheless, the subsequent 
development oí the text assumes not 
only a mastery of the statistical concepts 
presented in the book but much more. 
Formulas are given and references are 
made to statistical concepts that are not 
treated in the book. To a vast majority 
of students without previous training in 
Statistics or an excellent background 
in mathematics, these references must be 
quite unintelligible. 


A, A MATTER OF FACT, the book is too 
advanced even for those responsible 
for the major part of the professional 
instruction in the field. One of its most 
useful potential markets might be for 
reference and ‘brushing up’ by the 
teacher of courses in tests and measure- 
ments who is not himself a specialist in 
this area, 

The authors say that they intend the 
book for a very diverse group of persons 
who are studying either psychology or 
education. Because of this wide audience, 
they include a greater variety of appli- 
cations of the techniques of evaluation 
and measurement than would be neces- 
Sary if they had written to a more 
homogeneous group. They seem to as- 
sume that their students will be becom- 
ing personnel psychologists, school psy- 
chologists, guidance workers, clinical 
psychologists, ^ and 
teachers, 


counselors and 
The result is that their gen- 
eralizations are too often made without 
supporting information 
mendations too often g 
unilluminated by 
and discussion. 


and their recom- 
iven for practices 
specific illustration 
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Jungian Mystery 


Ira Progoff 


Jung's Psychology and Its Social Meaning 
New York: Grove Press, 1955. Pp. xviii + 299. $1.25. 


Erich Neumann 


The Great Mother: an Analysis of the Archetype 
(Trans. from the German by Ralph Manheim) New York: Pantheon Books, 
for the Bollingen Foundation, 1955. Pp. xviii + 380, 185 plates, 74 text 


figures. $7.50. 


M. Esther Harding 


Woman's Mysteries: Ancient and Modern 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1955. Pp. xvi + 256. $4.50. 


By Saxton T. Pore 
University of California 


HE THREE BOOKS present over- 

lapping aspects of an important 

subject in a wide range of stylistic 
difference and format. 

Dr. Progofi’s job is done modestly 
and is offered as a paperback in the cozy 
size-range. 

Dr. Harding’s elucidation of the 
feminine principle is a hard-covered 
book of average and form. 

Dr. Neumann's book is a large one 
which has something of the mystery of 
its subject matter. The dust jacket is 
Henry Moore's Madonna and Child, 
black and white against a blue and beige 
background. There are 185 pages of 
photographic reproductions paralleling 
the thematic development of the ma- 
terial. Their sources ancient and 
modern sculpture, painting, and artifact 
collected globally from the works of 
primitives, known artists, and psychotics. 

He offers a number of schemata and 
diagrams. They are pull-outs three pages 
wide. These, plus an abundance of foot- 
notes, textual figures, and marginal 
references to appropriate photographic 
plates, make it a bravura job in which 
the definitive 


are 


the work of scholar is 
obvious. 

Progoff presents to us something of 
Jung’s basic biographical data. Swiss 
son of a Swiss Protestant minister, he 
was born close to Basel in 1875. He has a 
strong sense of his land— its history, its 


geographic centrality, beauty, and apart- 


ness—its ideological independence and 
neutrality. Who, visiting it, has not felt 
these things? 

When young he considered paleon- 
tology and archeology “for he was fasci- 
nated by the early form of things." 

He became an M.D. in 1900. 

Important influences on him as @ 
young man were Schopenhauer, Freud, 
Bachofen, Neitzsche, Burckhardt. Bach- 
ofen and Burckhardt were responsible 
for turning his thinking toward ethno- 
logical and historical determinants in 
human reactivity, if one assumes that 
the forces were importantly exogenous. 

First of Jung's original concepts t° 
be inspected by Progoff is the collective 
unconscious. He takes immediate excep- 
tion to both of Jung's terms. It is no 
unconscious held in joint possession; it 
is a level of psychic contents "deeper 
than, prior to and more fundamental 
than the individual personality." Progoff 
has a strong objection to the term 
unconscious because for him it fails te 
convey a sense of activity, the energy 
and the eruptive potential which he 
feels it to have, 

This brings me to a point of deep 
concern. Throughout the books, terms 
originating in Freudian personality 
theory which have developed by growth, 
reluctant revision, and embattled addi- 
tion into a certain minted clarity are used 
by the authors in fuzzy, idiosyncratic 
Ways. 


h 


According to current psychoanalytic 


definition, the personality is divisible 
into three categories, ego, superego, and 
id. Certain portions of each are con- 
scious, the remainder unconscious. 
Energy and force accrue to the uncon- 
scious elements in any category, very 
much like the Jungian symbol hereinafter 
to be discussed. Progoff's unconscious 
is largely id. 

Take the term ego. Jung defines it 
as “a complex of representations which 
constitutes the centrum of my field of 
consciousness and appears to possess a 
very high degree of continuity and 
identity." Psychoanalysis currently de- 
fines ego as the executive and synthetic 
force of the personality, parts of which 
are conscious, parts (notably the ego- 
mechanisms) usually unconscious. 

Divide Jung's definition across its 
middle and you get a first half completely 
at odds with the psychoanalytic defini- 
tion. Take the second half and you get a 
homeostatic recognition and a valid 
optimism which has been avowed only 
recently by Erikson. 

Take Jung's ego and surround it with 
its appurtenances: persona, animus, 
anima, shadow. You have, in toto, the 
current Freudian definition reassembled; 
ego and its mechanisms. Only they are 
the masked human figures of a Javanese 
dance rather than the customary ab- 
stractions. 

Communication is an imperilled fragile 
thing even with the best of intentions 
and with our selfish motives grasped in 


trol, I submit that it is improper 


firm con a 
and in 


to subject a term already in use an 
>e of consensus to private 


some degre I : 
restriction, exception, or extension. t 


will be read by some wh 
of the reservation and will be equated 
with the known term. It ends by be- 
coming an important contribution to 
confusion. . 

It is for this reason that I object to 
Harding's use of a number of terms. 
Eros she defines as relatednes the 
feminine law, and specifies that “the 
erotic is one field in which Eros mani- 
fests itself, but not the only one." She 
ctive autoerotic in important 
ljective narcis- 


o are unaware 


uses the adje 
calling for the ac 


contexts acy NAG 
a specialized definition 


sistic. She makes | 
of the word Soul, although this does not 
belong to the analytic working vocabu- 


lary. 


Progoff considers the critical question 
of the sources of those phenomena 
designated as the collective unconscious. 

According to him "the potentialities 
within the individual are not left unaf- 
fected by the developments of history, 
and...what happens in time leaves 
its mark not only on the psyche of the 
individual but also on the continuity of 
the human race." 

From this point we move on into a 
consideration of two of the important 
corollaries of such an assumption, the 
archetype and the symbol. Archetypes 
are fundamental patterns of symbol 
formation, recurrent throughout man- 
kind, and visible in the mythologies 
of all people. They are primordial images, 
always liable to spontaneous recurrence 
because of "inherited pathways." 

Thus far, not too large a step for 
anybody who accepts the hypothalamus 
and the vegetative nervous system. From 
his definition of symbol Jung excludes 
the function of communication. A six- 
letter word reading throne is not a 
symbol. It is a “sign” having semeiotic 
function. But if a figure refers to a 
relatively unknown thing it is "sym- 
bolic.” The symbol touches in its repre- 
sentation “something that the under- 
standing does not fully encompass but 
into which it wishes to reach.” Its origin, 
therefore, is intrapsychic, archaic, and 
pre-sensory. 


D. Harpino’s book is subtitled A 
Psychological Interpretation of the Femi- 
nine Principle as Portrayed in Myth, 
Story and Dreams. 

Designating the moon as the universal 
feminine symbol, she considers its pleo- 
morphic recurrent mutant character, 
and the myths which have grown up 
around these phenomena. Gathered 
from many ancient and primitive cul- 
tures, it is necessarily an extremely 
complex compilation. Myth, like early 
sexuality, is undifferentiated, poly- 
morphous. Interpretation becomes an 
inescapable necessity for the writer. 

She establishes early the fact that her 
subject matter is one of antithesis: that 
the feminine goddess is a blind force, 
fecund and cruel, creating, cherishing, 
and destroying. "The ambivalent and 


potent character of women," she says, 
“js an ever-present psychological reality 


to men." And in a decisive pair of 
paragraphs she goes on to define the 
reality of man's fear, the push behind 
his impulse to make a sacred mother of 
her, the dangers implicit in such a 
gambit. 


H... SHE JOURNEYS into an area 
which Freud left conspicuously unex- 
plored and one wonders if she has not 
also given us his reason, at depth. 

Perhaps an example in reverse is 
offered in her chapter on Moon Cycle. 
She considers the universal human taboo 
against menstruating citing 
forceful examples. Human societies would 
be broken up, she concludes, if instinct 
were allowed to run riot. Men would 
dance all night. They must protect 
themselves from their own sexuality. 

The consideration of this defensive 
necessity is unilateral. In no important 
context does she consider the question 
of man's mutilation anxiety in the 
presence of the menstruating woman. 
Surely several of her examples would 
suggest it strongly. She also leaves un- 
considered the problem of shame as a 
part of a woman's acceptance of man's 
taboo. 

Her presentation of woman's cyclic 
emotionality, woman's historic periodic 
banishment, her enforced introspective 
intervals, and her eventual adjustment 
to these rhythmicities is striking. I 
wonder if a beautiful corroborative 
statement is not offered by Anne Lind- 
bergh in her Gift from the Sea. 

Historically many  godde: 
been designated virgin, despite marriage 
and the birth of children. In her analy 
of this phenomenon Harding concludes 
“the woman who is virgin, one-in-herself, 
does what she does—not because of any 
desire to please, not to be liked or to be 
f; not because 


women, 


ses have 


approved, even by hers 
of any desire to gain power over another, 
to catch his interest or love, but because 
what she does is true.” 

In the vocabulary of the author 1 
think this is shadow material. In my 
language, it is narci regr e 
and ral other pregenital things. 

It is in the chapter on the sacrifice of 
the son that we get down to Neumann's 
layers 3 and 2, the archetypal feminine 


e 


and the uroboros. The symbols have 
taken on such a complex and interlocked 
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character as to lose clarity. Said another 
way, it is a journey into a psychotic and 
fearful land. 

Outstandingly Neumann’s work has 
conceptual clarity, and that simplicity 
which is the essence of mastery. “Single 
archetypes are not isolated from each 
other in the unconscious but are in a 
state of contamination of the most com- 
plete mutual interpenetration and con- 
fusion.” 

He traces positive and negative, mas- 
culine and feminine elements from the 
first perceptible layering of the archetype 
(uroboros) to its ultimate world projec- 
tions: Human Being, Sophia, Gorgon, 
and Isis. 

He designates and studies the two 
characters of the feminine. They are her 
more primitive “elementary” character 
(to contain, nourish, hold fast, protect 
and keep warm—and their opposites) 
and her higher transformative one (her- 
self and others; for better or for worse). 
Her central symbolism is the vessel. 
It is around these considerations, a 
study of her functional sphere and the 
phenomenon of reversal that a great 
work is built. 

Luminous if not numinous!! 


Cx CANNOT CONCLUDE without com- 
ment on the archetypal and symbolic ma- 
terial which Jung and these authors hold 
to derive out of an inherited collective 
unconscious. This takes us back to an 
ideological battle which was fought 
between Darwin and Lamarck. Ofi- 
cially Darwin won. Acquired character 
and experience cannot be transmitted. 
Yet one wonders, because there is still 
an amazing lot of data which refuses to 
be fitted into the verdict. 

In his preface Neumann says it is 
very hard for those who have not 
experienced the reality of an archetype 
in analysis to understand what it means. 
I agree. What I wish to propose, how- 
ever, is that there is no need to assume 
that archetypal force rests upon racial 
inheritance, There is one common and 
identical postnatal experience for every 
human man and woman—his 
state with its helplessness, 
factions, its panic, 


nursling 
its satis- 
its undifferentiated 
ego and sensory perceptions, its unde- 
veloped motor controls. I see no reason 


why a witch cannot be the image of 
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grandma as perceived by eyes which 
have not yet learned to focus; why 
uroboros does not find its true origin 
between the smell and care of father and 
mother. 

I accept fully the deep importance of 
archaic, its terrors and its strength. 
What I raise for questioning is its sources. 
Much of the material of the "collective 
unconscious” is paralleled in the study of 
the “primary process" and of psychosis. 
This question cannot be settled on the 
basis of existing knowledge and methods. 
Nor do I much care except for scientific 
curiosity. 

One important pioneer indeed turned 
toward his home and his infancy to 
gain knowledge of himself and others. 

Another, however, turned toward the 
world and its early secrets. Progoff quotes 
Jung as saying in its most fundamental 
essence “the psyche is simply ‘world’ " 
and “in the symbol the world itself is 
speaking." 

This statement may be dismissed as 
animistic projection if one cares to do so. 
Personally I do not. What could make 
for an ampler vibrancy than resonance 
between personal growth crises and some 
remnants of the racial experience? Until 
the latter proven [I'll settle for 
personal infancy, but my position is 
that of the gentle agnostic. 
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A Theory of Worker 
Motivation for 
Management 


William Foote Whyte 


Money and Motivation 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. xii + 268. $4.00. 


By DovGrAs MCGREGOR 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HIS IS a deceptive book for two 

reasons. First, it is written in a 

style which is disarmingly simple. 
Its language is the language of industry 
rather than of social science. Professor 
Whyte (who should not be confused with 
his namesake, the author of Js Anybody 
Listening, in Fortune) is a sociologist 
who has conducted and supervised a 
number of impressive field researches on 
organizational behavior during the past 


two decades. He has the happy knack of 
staying close to reality even when he is 
developing theory. 

Money and Motivation is, in fact, a 
scholarly analysis of a complex of sig- 
nificant psychological and sociological 
phenomena related to “men, money, 
machines, morale and motivation in 
factory life." Its central focus is on 
incentive wage plans for workers, but 
its scope is much wider. 

A dozen independent field studies, 
many done by Whyte's former students, 
provide the data for analysis. They have 
been selected to highlight specific be- 
havioral patterns commonly associated 
with incentive plans. The conclusions 
drawn from these data the 
framework for a general, though tenta- 
tive, theoretical structure. 

Whyte's style is such that the care- 
fully reasoned theoretical contribution 
appears in very simple guise. As à 
result the reader may be tempted— 
unwisely in my judgment—to discount 
the significance of the author’s accom- 
plishment. 

The volume is, moreover, deceptive 
for a second reason. A reader relatively 
unacquainted with industry might per- 
ceive it merely as a lively critique of 
administrative practices with respect to 
‘piecework,’ whereas Whyte is, in fact, 
proposing to knock the props from under 
a considerable structure of management 
thinking and practice in employee rela- 
tions. Simultaneously he is facing indus- 
trial engineers with some fundamental 
and nasty questions which they have 
tried to avoid for a long time. The impli- 
cations of Whyte’s approach are not 
trivial. The problems he analyzes will not 
be solved by patching up current admin- 
istrative practices. 

The field studies which Whyte has 
brought together provide a quantity of 
detailed evidence concerning the wide- 
spread ‘negative’ consequences of con- 
ventional incentive plans. In addition to 
restriction of output, he examines worker 
Practices which interfere with accurate 
time studies, intragroup collaboration to 
hide improved methods from manage- 
ment, interdepartmental cooperation to 
negate management administrative pro- 
cedures, and several others. One sees an 
elaborate complex of ingenious behavioral 
devices serving the single purpose of de- 
feating management's aims. 


provide 


Whyte’s fundamental thesis is that 
outmoded assumptions about human 
motivation and human behavior in or- 
ganizations are responsible for these 
phenomena. He argues that these assump- 
tions persist because there is no sound 
theoretical framework to supplant them. 
His book is an attempt to supply the be- 
ginnings of an adequate theory. He is 
sensibly cautious with respect to his 
accomplishment, but the general impact 
of his volume is powerful. 

Even though most management people 
would vehemently deny it, argues Whyte, 
they act as if the worker (1) always 
sought rationally to maximize his eco- 
nomic gains, (2) were an isolated, inde- 
pendent individual, (3) could be success- 
fully treated in a standardized fashion, 
and (4) were a passive agent responding 
to management’s stimulation. 

Such assumptions do, indeed, persist, if 
only half consciously. It is surprising, for 
example, how resistant ‘economic man’ 
is to extinction. The economists have con- 
ducted frequent public memorial services 
over him. Some psychologists even tried 
for a while to substitute for him a non- 
economic man. Yet many policies and 
programs of industrial management con- 
tinue to be formulated and administered 
as if the maximization of economic gain 
were man’s predominant consideration. 
The idea that need-intensity is a relative 
phenomenon and ideas about the varia- 
tion of motivation as a function of depri- 
vation seem to have escaped notice in 
industrial circles. 


M ANAGEMENT even appears to believe 
that its own prime purpose is to maximize 


the profits of the firm. Demonstrations 
form of studies of 


(e.g, Katona) 
fluence. Peter 


to the contrary in the 
management decisions 
have had relatively little in i 
Drucker's skillful dissection of this notion 
(in his widely read The Practice of Man- 


agement) arouses primarily a doggedly 


defensive reaction. 

Incidentally, Whyte does not make the 
mistake of denying economic motivation 
its rightful place in the sun. He does, how- 


ever, present a neat little study by Mel- 


ville Dalton of “rate busters" (there were 
tment of 300 who produced 


9 in the depar € 
!) and “restric- 


above the group ceiling 
tors” (25 who consistently produce 
below the norm). The explanatory data 


on these nonconformists might not satisfy 
a clinical psychologist, but they serve 
admirably to drive one more nail into the 
coffin of ‘economic man.’ 

This book would contribute little to 
current knowledge if Whyte had been 
content simply to document the existence 
of restriction of output among incentive 
workers. That task has been performed 
by many writers over the years since 
Mathewson published his classic study in 
1931. Whyte’s contribution is threefold: 
(1) He puts restriction of output in its 
proper place as but one of many manifes- 
tations of anti-collaborative behavior 
resulting from the conventional approach 
to incentives. (2) He makes an insightful 
analysis of the whys of such behavior. 
(3) He presents a theoretical framework 
which, if sensibly applied, would avoid 
many of these consequences and instead 
encourage the willing collaboration of 
workers in achieving organizational 
objectives. 

Some people have felt that plant-wide 
incentive plans offer a solution to the 
problems encountered with individual 
incentives. Whyte shows, with three con- 
trasting cases, that this may be so—but 
not if such plans are conceived and ad- 
ministered in terms of conventional man- 
agement assumptions about worker 
motivation and about organizational 
behavior. 

One of these cases is the LaPointe 
Machine Tool Company which is operat- 
ing under a plan developed by the late 
Joseph Scanlon. LaPointe is one of a 
large and growing number of companies 
that are enthusiastic about the results of 
a Scanlon plan. Whyte's analysis of La- 
Pointe indicates that the assumptions 
underlying Scanlon's approach are very 
similar to those which underlie his own 
theory. 

I must admit to bias here. I was instru- 
mental in persuading Scanlon to come to 
M.LT. after the war because I felt that 
some of the assumptions behind his 
methods of developing union-manage- 
ment cooperation were essential to a 
sound theory of organized human effort. 
Naturally, therefore, I applaud my col- 
league's insight in perceiving this fact too! 

In passing, Whyte offers an analysis of 
conventional suggestion plans which ex- 
plains why they often yield indifferent 
results. Incentive plans and suggestion 


systems are normally regarded as inde- 


Wirniaw Foore WHYTE 


pendent means of motivating workers to 
contribute to the success of the enterprise. 
He shows how readily they can become 
conflicting stimuli in the perception of the 
worker. 

A challenging implication for me in 
Whyte’s volume is methodological: his 
demonstration of the complex ramifica- 
tions of a relatively simple stimulus pat- 
tern (ie. an incentive plan) applied to 
the social system of the factory. (Kurt 
Lewin would have been delighted with 
it.) We industrial psychologists have not 
been free of the naive assumption that the 
introduction of à new program or policy 
could be viewed in simple cause-and- 
effect terms. We have done many research 
studies within just this frame of reference. 

The approach which Whyte has 
adopted with respect to incentive plans 
would, I suspect, yield some startling 
results if we were to use it in studying the 
impact of such 'stimuli' as psychological 
testing programs, supervisory-training 
and management-development programs, 
alternative ways of organizing work, and 
management-organization structures, 

Some psychologists will be impatient 
with Whyte's theoretical structure. He 
makes use of four concepts: symbols, 
sentiments, activities, and interaction. 
His approach is behavioristic and socio- 
logical. He finds no necess ty to tangle 
with intervening variables or underlying 
tension systems. He doesn’t even mention 


needs! But for the beginnings of a theo 
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retical approach to this baffling complex 
of phenomena he requires no more than 
a rough set of conceptual tools. 

He succeeds in tying meaningfully to- 
gether a surprising number of hitherto 
unrelated phenomena. His theoretical 
is consistent with his data. He 
by implication, a number of in- 
triguing research possibilities which 
might help to refine the theory. What 
more should one demand of an initial 
formulation? 


SS 


Philosophy and Psychology: 
Marriage Through Divorce 


Agostino Gemelli 


La psicologia della età evolutiva 
(Fourth Edition) 
Milan: A. Giuffrè, 1955. Pp. vii + 
385. 2000 lire. 


By ARTHUR P. CoLaDARCI 
Stanford University 


HOSE PSYCHOLOGISTS in America 
who extend the locus of their inter- 
est beyond what euphemistically 
is called *American psychology' will be 
particularly interested in this volume. It 
is one of the most widely used textbooks 
of developmental psychology in Catholic 
Europe (with three translations), and, 
pari passu, it contains the personal points 
of view of the man whom many acknowl- 
edge as the most influential psychologist 
in Italy today. Western audiences, his- 
torically inclined to invoke the criterion 
of objectivity in evaluating textbooks, 
may look askance at this combination of 
characteristics. Those who are acquainted 
with the status of psychology in Italy or 
those who recall the recent able account 
by Misiak and Staudt (2) will, however, 
recognize that the criterion of objectivity 
may be considered to be culturally irrele- 
vant in this instance. The volume should 
be examined, rathen, in the light of at- 
tempts by Catholic psychologists in Italy, 
particularly by Gemelli, to achieve a re- 
spectability for psychology by seeking to 
demonstrate that it can be thought of as 
an independent science which is neither 
hostile toward nor inconsistent with the 
dominant philosophy and theology. 
Many observers find that these efforts 
met with 


have some success; that a 
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marked initial hostility toward psychol- 
ogy in Italian Catholic institutions has 
clearly given way: 

Psychology in Italy now is slowly but surely 
acquiring the scientific dignity and social 
prominence that it merits and has gained 
in other countries. As for the Catholic 
scientists and the Catholic institutions of 
learning, they are participating more and 
more in Italian psychology and their contri- 
butions are steadily growing in volume and 
quality (2, p. 360). 


Many, however, undoubtedly concur 
with Gemelli, who feels constrained to 
conclude that “there is not in all the 
world a country in which psychology is 
held in such grand disdain as it is in Italy 
(1, p. 367)." 

Given the intellectual climate with 
which psychology, qua science, must con- 
tend in Italy, it is possibly inevitable and 
even appropriate that a college textbook 
by a major protagonist should contain 
petitions for his personal views on the 
issues involved. Be that as it may, the 
book is in large measure a personal docu- 
ment. In view of its popularity and the 
stature of its author, it may thus be 
viewed as a reflection of a substantial 
portion of current psychological thinking 
in Italy. 

Gemelli's attempt to make psychology 

respectable in Italy, his interpretations of 
developmental data, and his views on 
methodological problems are based in 
part on an interesting. (but far from 
unique) bifurcation of psychology and 
philosophy: 
There are, as is well known, problems with 
regard to psychic life that are the object of 
. psychology is not interested 
in them; it, now separated from philosophy, 
is a science in itself, even if the psychologist, 
as a person, is philosophically interested in 
considering from a general point of view the 
facts that he has known as a scientist (1, 
p. 33). 

This dichotomy, frequently present 
but rarely explicated in American 
psychological literature, appears to the 
viewer to be operationally a meaningl 
one—unless science is placed on a Pro- 
crustean bed and defined merely as a col- 
lection of accidental, descriptive, and un- 
interpreted information. The dichotomy 
implies that the operations of the philoso- 
pher may be thought of as logically conse- 
quent to the operations of the scientist 


and that they need not be prior or con- 


philosophy; . . 
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comitant operations. And it is explicit that 
the operations are not interdependent. 
Can such a dichotomy be held rigorously 
and faithfully? Gemelli, at least, seems to 
have difficulty with it at many points. 
Consider, for instance, the following “phil- 
osophical” givens which he finds neces- 
sary to assert early in the volume: 


(1) it is incontestable that in the space-time 
universe, there exists an identifiable [deler- 
minata] part, my body, that has a special 
significance for me; 

(2) I have in my body an immediate power 
which I do not have in the rest of the material 
world and there I find an aid, a means. & 
medium (all inadequate expressions) for my 
cognitive and affective activity, for the 
development of all of my living; 

(3) the. relationship sting between my 
body and my spiritual activity is different 
from that e; ing between this activity and 
the material world that surrounds me (1+ 
p. 13). 


Presumably, Gemelli feels he must pre- 
sent these premises, qua philosopher, so 
that his other interpretations and order- 
ings, qua Scientist, will have an intelli- 
gence that would be missing without the 
premises. But, if this is the case, does 
not the dichotomy become meaningless? 
Or, better yet, does not the “dichotomy 
merely refer to a difference in specializa- 
tion, an immediate focus of attention oT 


interest? The reviewer answers himself 


affirmatively, but it would be interesting 
to hear from what is probably the ma- 
jority group. 


E IF it can be maintained that the 
basic dichotomy between philosophy and 
psychology is tenable, it seems that the 
author patently confounds the two in 
many of his inductive inferences. Ex- 
amples are found in his unqualified 
inductive leaps from observed behavior to 
such explanatory generalizations as “the 
will of God,” “divine justice," and “the 
religious instinct." Gemelli provides an 
excellent case in point in his prefatory 
response to criticisms that an earlier 
edition of the text reveals the Catholic 
persuasion of the author: 


I respond that to study the child, the adoles- 
cent, and the young man also necessitates 
consideration of the religious, social and 
moral problems and the proposal of solutions 
generally acceptable from the educational 
point of view. I have not, however, produced 
a work of “apologetica religiosa"; I have 
studied the religious, social and moral 
problems with that objectivity that is a 
fundamental rule for whoever cultivates a 
science (1, p. vi). 


It is difficult to reconcile the foregoing 
assertion with the following example of 
dogmatic interpretation: 


Indeed, [there can be no] reli jous sentiment 
without a psychological disposition in man 
that tends to affirm, more or less explicitly, 
the relationship of dependency on God....- 
It is not possible to deny, moreover, that 
there is something instinctive in that neces- 
sity for dependency that characterizes the 
religious sentiment. . .. The ease with which 
the infant, even before the fourth year, puts 
himself in the posture of prayer is not merely 
attributable to learning or to imitation, but 
is indicative of this tendency. The postures 
of respect, of moving awe of the infant ad 
the child are incomprehensible only if we 
wish to find an explanation solely on the 
basis of the influence of environment; there 
enters into the situation [giuoco] a more 


intimate personal factor and it is certainly 


a function of this instinctive tendency (1, 
p. 340). 


The reviewer concludes that Gemelli's 


“divorce” of psychology from philosophy 
understood licit 
t one. It is hard 


proach to mak- 


has changed a poorly 

relationship into an illici 
to believe that such an ap 
ing psychology acceptable in Italy can 
lead to anything but a spurious respect- 


ability that will be lost when and if the 
usual criteria for examining psychological 
formulations are brought to bear upon 
the many implicitly value-bounded in- 
ferences and “descriptions.” 

Nothing has been said here about the 
general content and organization of the 
text, for American readers would not be 
greatly interested. It should be noted, 
however, that in the author’s attempt to 
provide *a general understanding of the 
phases, characteristics, and laws" of the 
first twenty years of life (età evolutiva), 
he amply demonstrates his competence 
with experimental procedures and experi- 
mentally produced data. His far-reaching 
knowledge of research findings produced 
in all countries in which relevant research 
has been conducted is also evident. One 
might, nevertheless, raise a question re- 
garding his conception of relevancy in 
view of his scant attention to sociocul- 
tural factors in human development—an 
omission that is particularly conspicuous 
in view of the fact that most of his con- 
clusions about early developmental pat- 
terns are based on the findings reported 
in American studies. 
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Politics in 2-D 


H. J. Eysenck 
The Psychology of Politics 

New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1955. Pp. xvi + 317. $6.00. 


By Ray Hyman 
Harvard Universily 


HIS VOLUME, The Psychology of 
Politics, creates a political flat- 
land whose coordinates are 
Eysenck's factors, Radicalism-Conserva- 
tism and Toughmindedness-Tendermind- 
edness. These two dimensions, so the 


argument goes, account for most of the 


covariation among responses to attitude 
items. Nevertheless much of Eysenck's 
evidence, contrary to his intent, suggests 
that two orthogonal factors are insuffi- 
cient to describe the varieties of political 
sentiment. 

Although this reviewer may question 
the adequacy of having only two factors 
for a psychology of politics, such doubts 
cannot be attributed to a lack of industry 
on Eysenck’s part. He gathers together 
an imposing array of empirical findings to 
support his cause. Facts and theory vi- 
brate for him with pleasing harmony 
when he demonstrates that the three 
British political parties line up on his 
scale of radicalism in the order Labor, 
Liberal, and Conservative. And the 
geography of Eysenck’s ideological world 
seems unquestionably sound when it 
locates Fascists in the Toughminded- 
Conservative quadrant, Communists in 
the Toughminded-Radical quadrant, and 
Socialists in the Tenderminded-Radical 
quadrant. 

Eysenck's attempts to map other find- 
ings onto his system do not, however, 
always result in such pleasing harmony. 
No one can deny that he makes a Her- 
culean attempt to confine his own re- 
searches and those of others to a two- 
dimensional plane; but his valiant efforts 
to cut the multidimensional results of 
other authors down to size often remind 
one of Hercules trying to cut off the 
heads of Hydra. This analogy seems most 
appropriate when he is reviewing studies 
by Lurie and Thurstone. Lurie reports 
four main factors as a result of his investi- 
gation of the Allport-Vernon test. These 
four types," Eysenck tells us on page 162, 
"appear to correspond perfectly to the 
four quadrants of our R-T model...." 
And on page 168 we find him accounting 
for the four independent factors that 
Thurstone found among the Strong 
scales also in terms of his four quadrants. 
Eysenck does not tell us the operations 
by which one can collapse four independ- 
ent dimensions so that they correspond 
"perfectly" with just two; but he must 
ime that we believe in such geometri- 
cal alchemy when he informs us “that 
the results obtained by investigators in 
the United States in the attitude field are 
remarkably similar to those achieved in 
this country [England]" (p. 169), 

After establishing his two ideological 
factors, Eysenck proceeds to demonstrate 
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that the dimension Tendermindedne: 
Toughmindedness is merely introversion- 
extraversion projected onto the attitude 
world. He cites the relevant evidence to 
back his claim, but his citation of a fac- 
torial study by George as confirmation 
of his hypothesis may raise confused eye- 
brows. The results (p. 179) do indeed 
show that Guilford's inventory score R 
(rhathymia) correlates positively with 
Toughmindedness and the inventory 
score S (social shyness) has a negative, 
albeit very slight, correlation with this 
factor, and it is this link that Eysenck 
presents to support his case. But the 
reader who takes the trouble to consult 
the Technical Notes at the back of the 
book for a more detailed report of 
George's study will come up with some 
disconcerting revelations. George found 
four factors which are labeled as 
follows: “Radicalism,” *"Tenderminded- 
ness,” "Neuroticism," and "Extraver- 
sion." The conventional interpretation 
of such a finding, or so it seems to the re 
viewer, is that the factor Extraversion 
is independent of the factor Tender- 
mindedness. If such is not the appro- 
priate interpretation, why label an inde- 
pendent factor Extraversion? With no 
further elaboration from Eysenck, the 
reader is left in the quandary of being 
asked to accept a study as evidence for 
the relationship between two factors 
when, in fact, the study demonstrates 
that they are independent. 


PT oni described the structure of the 


attitude world, Eysenck is now ready to 
inject dynamics into his system by way of 
Mowrer's two-factor theory of learning. 
The connection between the attitude 
factors and learning concepts he estab- 
lishes by a verbal chain, uncontaminated 
by empirical links. The author’s warning 
that this step of his story is speculative 
should, perhaps, prepare us for this sud- 
den departure from data, but no mere 
warning is sufficient preparation for the 
shock of discovering, via Eysenck's 
speculations, that the expression of radi- 
calism is grounded in the skeletal muscu- 
lature, whereas toughmindedness has its 
physiological roots in the 
smooth muscles! 


glands and 


The author's attempt to tie tender- 
mindedness to Pavlovian 


ness conditioning 
and radicalism to Hullian ne 


ed-reduction 
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is premature, and shows that Eysenck 
is aware of the deficiency in his political 
psychology. Save for his final chapter, 
his approach is structural; he concen- 
trates upon how responses from various 
sources (mainly questionnaires) covary 
in given groups. An adequate psychology 
of politics needs to go beyond the present 
structure of an attitude system and to 
investigate what happens to an attitude 
as time passes. What are the antecedent 
conditions which produce individual dif- 
ferences in attitude expression? Under 
what conditions and to what degree can 
attitudes be changed? We need an em- 
pirical background of how attitude struc- 
ture develops with age and education. We 
need to have studies not only of long- 
range developmental trends, but also of 
factors producing short-range changes. 
Eysenck, for example, strongly implies 
that his ideological factors are long-range 
relatively stable aspects of an individual’s 
behavior; yet, not once in his book, do we 
come across a study which measures the 
same subject’s attitudes at different time- 
intervals. 

Despite its drawbacks, The Psychol- 
ogy of Politics makes a unique contri- 
bution toward the study of political be- 
havior. It places a much greater emphasis 
on the psychological, in contrast to the 
socioeconomic, determinants of political 
behavior, much greater than do previous 
investigations. Eysenck has pulled to- 
gether the findings from several varied 
sources and made a coherent and not 
implausible story out of them. The guided 
tour he gives us through his political flat- 
land is rich with empirical examples, lucid 
in its explication of many technical mat- 
ters, appealing in its conceptual simplic- 
ity, and is a pedagogical delight in its 
sequential unfolding of topics. Now that 
he has shown us just how much we can 
accomplish using his two coordinates, we 
are better prepared to make the jump 
into hyperspace and cope with all the 
dimensions that Eysenck has vainly 
tried to cut out of the picture. 


ul 


scepticism is the first allribule of a 
good critic —James RUssELL LoweLL 
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Brain-Injured Children 


Alfred A. Strauss and Newell C. 
Kephart 

Psychopathology and Education 
of the Brain-Injured Child 
Volume II: Progress in Theory 
and Clinic 
New York: Grune 

1955. Pp. 266. $6.00. 


& Stratton, 


By Epirn MEYER TAYLOR 
The Children’s Medical Center, Boston 


HIS NEW book by Strauss and 
Kephart is the second volume in a 

series which started in 1947 with 

the publication of Psychopathology and 
Education of thc Brain-Injured Child (now 
Volume I). With his co-worker Laura 
Lehtinen, Strauss in that first book de- 
scribed specific disabilities in mental 
functioning that characterize the brain- 
injured child regardless of neuromotor 
defects. The authors proposed methods to 
remedy learning difficulties resulting from 
organic impairment. Clinicians and edu- 
cators, at the time of that book's publica- 
tion, were just becoming aware of the 
differences that existed between brain- 
injured and not-brain-injured children, 
both those of normal and of defective 
intelligence. Psychological characteristics 
of this kind had previously been described 
in adults by Kurt Goldstein and others, 
in children by Eliz. Lord, Heinz Werner, 
and others, and by Strauss himself in & 
number of articles. Strauss and Lehti- 
nen's book had immediate and wide 
acclaim. It presented for the first time 
the results of varied research projects in 
an organized comprehensive form. The 
educational methods and suggestions 
described in the book were received with 
enthusiasm by the most optimistic and 
at least with considerable interest by the 
others dealing with this group of children. 
Now, eight years later, Strauss with 
Kephart present a much more thorough 
and thoughtful study of the complex 
problems that underlie the brain-injured 
child's learning difficulties: its distract- 


ability, disinhibition, perserveration, and 
perceptual disorganization. The new 
book is centered around this theme: the 
child’s development from embryo t? 
adulthood is a complex and intricate 
Process and any injury to the organism 15 
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apt vitally to distort its orderly progress. 
At all stages of development the brain- 
injured child’s functioning is unlike that 
of the normal child; his problems also 
differ from those of the injured adult. 
They are more serious because the child 
still has to acquire patterns of behavior 
which—once established in an individual 
—are less vulnerable to impairment. 
This thesis itself is not new and has 
been expressed in one form or another by 
psychologists (Hebb), pediatrician-neu- 
rologists (Crothers), and others. The book 
describes, however, and presumably for 
the first time, important aspects of child 
development as they relate to the brain- 
injured patient and his difficulties. The 
authors invoke, thoroughly and effec- 
tively, developmental theories from vari- 
ous areas of scientific research. They re- 
capitulate the latest findings in neuro- 
anatomy, neurophysiology, embryology, 
and psychology. In spite of their some- 
what misleading chapter headings, they 
give room throughout the book to the 
description of normal developmental 
processes, which they contrast with 
pathological manifestations. . 
The discussion is based on a wide 
knowledge of the relevant literature. 
Findings and theoretical points of view 
are quoted skillfully and generously. 
Sherrington comes in with his masterful 
and poetic descriptions of the functioning 
of the nervous system; Werner, Sapir, 
Cassirer, and many others are quoted 
and make up an impressive list of refer- 
ences. Piaget’s experiments and findings 
are discussed and cited in many places. 
They are frequently used to demonstrate 
the intricate interlocking systems that 
lead the child gradually to adult levels of 
comprehension and adjustment. Piaget s 
theory of development seems to have in- 
spired many parts of the presentation. 
The authors stress especially the ability 
of the normal individual to develop 
activity patterns which become progres- 
sively more elaborate and more differ- 
entiated. Through their stability, flexi- 
bility, and plasticity they allow him t 
t adequately to new situations. How 
normal child learns to transform 
al series into spatial ones and 
ts order into the chaos of per- 
described and 


adap 
the 
tempor: 


thereby ge 


ceptions is convincingly 


contrasted with the inability of the brain- 


injured child to do the same. . 
est psychologists, 


The book will inter 


physicians, educators, and others dealing 
with these problems. As an attempt to 
bridge the gap between clinic, laboratory, 
and classroom, it should be of value to 
academic and applied psychologists alike. 
It should show again that laboratory and 
clinic need each other in order to state 
new problems and to test theories. The 
physiological portions of the book will be 
instructive to many. They are clearly 
written though they may appear unduly 
simplified to medically oriented readers. 


ym ARE parts of the book which 
scem to have been added to its main body 
in an effort to satisfy practical needs and 
assure as wide a distribution as the first 
volume had. Goldenberg contributes a 
catalogue and critical discussion of exist- 
ing diagnostic methods for the detection 
rather than the description of brain- 
injured children. 

Laura Lehtinen has added two chap- 
ters. The first deals with the preliminary 
conclusions affecting education." Much 
of it spells out in simpler language what 
has been said before, although it is good 
reading by itself. Those who work directly 
with brain-injured children will find it 
helpful. An appendix sets forth case 
histories, which deal exclusively with 
brain-injured children with normal intel- 
ligence quotients and which show com- 
monly encountered problems. The pres- 
entation does credit to the author's 
honesty and caution; most of these 
children are described as improved, none 
of them as cured. Since none has yet 
reached adulthood and fully competitive 
life, some of the ultimate questions in- 
evitably remain unanswered. It would 
seem that neither in her discussions nor 
in her descriptions does Miss Lehtinen do 
full justice to her own work as a successful 
educator. All success achieved with these 
complicated children surely be 
based on warmth, spontaneity, and in- 
tuition as well as technical skill. Miss 
Lehtinen's methods have been and will 
be imitated by many eager and ardent 


must 


pedagogists. 

The evident aim to reach a wide and 
diversified audience becomes embarrass- 
ingly obvious in the illustrations that are 
interspersed throughout the book. The 
cartoon-like oversimplified representation 
of scientific phenomena must seem annoy- 


ing and incongruous rather than helpful 
to many readers. 

The authors agree that much work has 
still to be done and admit that they left 
many problems unanswered. But even 
within the scope of their presentation the 
thoughtful reader will ask a number of 
questions. The concept of brain injury 
as described here is very broad, and 
basically all these children may here 
appear to be alike. The case histories 
show personality differences, yet there is 
no systematic discussion of them. Many 
workers think that etiology, time of in- 
jury, and accompanying symptoms have 
an impact on the development of the 
psychological picture. Certain it is that 
environmental circumstances and life- 
situations have their important role in 
molding personalities. How brain-injured 
children with their inadequate equipment 
for normal adjustments deal in their de- 
velopment with the social and emotional 
climate around them, what attitudes they 
take toward their world and its demands, 
are obvious subjects for discussion and 
study. One wishes for a more detailed 
treatment of these problems. 

Similarly there must be and are impor- 
tant differences, depending on the degree 
and type of physical impairment. How 
lacking or distorted motor and sensory 
experiences are reflected in the child's de- 
velopment is only mentioned in the 
broadest terms by these authors. In steer- 
ing clear of all discussion involving these 
varied ects they leave the child some- 
what lifeless, regardless of their earnest 
and successful demonstration of the 
varied interacting forces that contribute 
to his development. 


Quest for a Test of Zest 


Rexford Hersey 
Zest for Work 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. xvi + 270. $4.00. 


By Wituiam McGrHer 
Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. 


HE AUTHOR has not been modest 
in stating the purpose of his 
book. He hopes through “inten- 


sive analysis of ‘representative workers’ 


to discover the general prerequisites for 
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successful individual adjustment which 
would, in turn, apply in principle to all 
male workers." He believes that these 
prerequisites will be the factors most 
vital in enabling an individual to main- 
tain his zest for work. 

The first step in evaluating how well 
the author achieves his purpose involves 
an examination of his sample of “repre- 
sentative workers." It is difficult from 
the text to tell exactly how many indi- 
viduals were studied. Some 1,000 were 
involved in the physiological studies 
but of that group only three were 
studied intensively over a long period 
of time. No data are given to describe 
this group of 1,000. In the questionnaire 
Study there seem to have been some 
1,950 workers. In this group 1,250 were 
employed by a railroad and 200 were 
unemployed. There were intensive inter- 
views and observations of 100 workers; 
75 of them were emploved by railroads. 
So it would seem that, except for the 
1,000 undescribed people in the physio- 
logical investigation, the majority of the 
workers studied are railroad employees. 

To describe railroad employees as 
"representative workers" ignores entirely 
the millions employed on assembly lines 
and in other factory operations. It is 
even questionable whether the “railroad 
workers" are "representative" of rail- 
road workers, since they are mainte- 
nance and repair men rather than 
operating employees. 

The methods used in this study also 
require careful scrutiny in evaluating 
how well the author achieves his stated 
purpose. These methods are observa- 
tion, interviews, laboratory measure- 
ments, and questionnaires. 

The author is well aware of the limita- 
tions of observation and the interview 
as research techniques. He believes, 
however, that he has minimized these 
limitations by the precautions he has 
taken in the use of both. Certainly his 
use of these meticulous and 
painstaking. Interviews four times each 
day With the same worker, in some 
Instances for a period of a year, should 
reveal Inconsistencies and contradictions 
in the data-collecting process. These 
data in turn are supplemented by par- 
beta nt observer data, both on and off 
the job. Yet even in such an intensive 
interview-observation 


tools is 


program, 


prob- 


lems of observer bie 
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cannot be dismissed by simply ignoring 


The laboratory measures were stand- 
ard procedures for determining meta- 
bolic action, leucocytes, red corpuscles, 
and blood sugar. There are no data as 
to the construction or administration of 
the questionnaires used. 

The reviewer agrees with Hersey that 
the major contribution of this book is 
the description of the day-to-day lives 
of individual workers. The lives pre- 
sented are selected to represent various 
factors which accentuate or negate the 
zest for work. The descriptions are con- 
cise, detailed, vivid, and colorful. They 
should make excellent case material for 
courses in human relations. 

It is not possible from the data avail- 
able to determine the adequacy of the 
claim for “discovery of the emotional 
cycle in the male." Selected cases are 
cited with little or no statistical treat- 
ment available to establish the degree of 
reliability of the data. The attempt to 
correlate physiological and physiochemi- 
cal changes with the emotional cycle is 
based primarily on a long-term analysis 
of three individuals, one of them the 
author, who is justifiably cautious in 
recommending that results in this arca 
be considered tentative and requiring 
more rescarch. 


Hy as a result of his quest for 


zest, ascribes it primarily to the follow- 
ing factors: (1) the previous experiences 
of the individual, (2) his supervisor, (3) 
his work group, (4) the tasks to be per- 
formed, (5) nonwork experiences, (6) his 
emotional cycle. In doing this he is in 
line with modern psychological thinking 
that behavior is a function of the inter- 
action of the individual and his environ- 
ment. This reviewer, however, believes 
that a careful perusal of the recent 
literature on worker motivation could 
have led Hersey to the same conclusions 
without the intensive interview-observa- 
tion procedures he followed. 

The author did not write this book 
for “the scientist or the professor," but 
rather “to help the practical person 
learn more about factors of adjustment 
to living within the minds and hearts 
of others like himself.” Assuming we 
can learn to adjust by the experiences 
of others, the case material collected 


would be of real value. It seems only 
fair, however, that, if the practical man 
is to consider data derived from rescarch, 
he should be given to understand what 
conclusions stem from the reported re- 
search. and what are drawn from the 
public domain. 


The Musical Mind 


Inharmoniously Treated 


Jacob Kwalwasser 


Exploring the Musical Mind 
New York: Coleman-Ross, 1955. 
Pp. 189. $4.50. 


By Joun T. Cowrrs 
University of Pittsburgh 


ESPITE the greatly widened audi- 
ences of musical performances 
today, through radio, TV, and 

high quality recordings, students of the 
psychological aspects of music remain 
rare. Indeed, a new book on the psychol- 
ogy of music is an unusual phenomenon. 
Psychologist-musicians and educator- 
musicians are uncommon, and whoever 
ventures into publication in this applied 
field is posed an exceedingly difficult task 
in attempting to satisfy the expectations 
of either the scientist or the artist who 
may read his work. Yet, any psychologist 
or educator who enjoys music, whether 
as a creator, performer, or ‘mere’ appreci- 
ator, should welcome a new book in this 
delightful but. beguilingly complex field. 
Surely the problems of discovering, meas- 
uring, analyzing, and developing musical 
abilities, if only for their utility in enrich- 
ening our meager leisure, are real and 
challenging. 

This attractive little volume by Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Kwalwasser of Syracuse 
University presents the abstracted results 
of about seventy-five descriptive studies 
of musical talent. ‘The majority of these 
are from unpublished master's theses, 
prepared by students of the author 
during the past twenty-five years, but 
principally during 1941-1952. These 
theses were concerned primarily with the 
obtaining of normative measurements 0n 
large groups of school children with the 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests, the 
Kwalwasser-Ruch Musical Accomplish- 
ment Test, and certain laboratory-tyPe 
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tests of motor performance. The re- 
mainder of the studies are drawn from 
the work of others in the same general 
field, but of earlier vintage, about 1920- 
1940. 


I. 


s view of the author's graduate train- 
ing and early teaching at the University 
of Iowa, it is not surprising that his work 
shows considerable kinship to that of the 
late Carl E. Seashore, and yet the latter's 
magnum opus, Psychology of Music 
(1938), is nowhere cited by Kwalwasser! 
Both studied musical aptitude through 
the measurement of relatively simple 
auditory discrimination and tonal per- 
ception; both emphasized the* innate 
nature of such musical talents; and both 
urged that these talents, like fundamental 
intellectual abilities, should be discovered 
and utilized though they cannot be aug- 
mented significantly through training. 
Seashore's approach was that of the 
psychologist, and his experiments show 
a greater technical sophistication and 
breadth of interest; he wrote with an un- 
usually engaging style which invited the 
reader more willingly into the many rami- 
fications of his subject. In contrast, 
Kwalwasser is an educator who has kept 
closer to his mass testings of school chil- 
dren and with less sparkle and sureness 
has sought the implications of his studies 
for improved educational methods. 
Neither author attempted to survey and 
report the field of music psychology, as 
has been done by Mursell (1937), Schoen 
(1940), and Lundin (1953). . ! 

Kwalwasser begins logically with a dis- 
cussion of the inheritance of musical tal- 


ent, followed by a chapter on racial differ- 
s studies in these fields are 


autions concerning 
espite their in- 


ences. Variou: 
reported, but with no c: : 
heir interpretations, ¢ k 
eee kaliy "lifücult problems of design 
and control. Rather casually Kwalwasser 
introduces his test batteries, which pro- 
vide the real core of this book, but 
strangely he omits the expected descrip- 
tion of the rationale, dev clopment, con- 
tent, and internal statistics of the tests. 

Other chapters relate scores on the 
na tests to intelligence 
lly turns up in 
-the 


Kwalwasser-Dyken s 
tests—an r of 0.33 mystica 
vendent studies; to age 
d that the older and 
rade 


several indep 
author seems surprise! 


less intelligent children in a given g 


have lower musical talent scores; to sex— 
seemingly related to cultural differences 
between the interests and activities, and, 
we suspect, to amount of musical training 
of boys zs. girls; and finally to training— 
selective factors and consequent intellec- 
tual differences probably play a major 
part, but longitudinal or well-controlled 
studies are lacking. The Kwalwasser- 
Ruch Music Accomplishment Test, which 
is limited to the measurement of learning 
of musical notation, showed what the 
author feels was a discouraging ineffec- 
tualness even of standardized teaching of 


music notation. 


T. MORE NOVEL contributions of this 
book lie in the last few chapters, wherein 
are reported some relatively recent and 
ingenious measures of body equilibrium, 
finger-tapping rate, tongue-agility, vocal 
intonation, and music reading, as well as 
the relations of certain of these measures 
to scores on the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Music Tests. Supplementary measures 
were not obtained, however, to determine 
to what extent the generally greater 
motility of the musically higher-scoring 
children is due to selection on favorable 
physical factors, to emotional instabil- 
ities, or to practice effects. 

The final, six-page chapter of Generali- 
zations includes a reiteration by the 
author of his plea for the discovery of 
musical talents, for improved measuring 
instruments, and for more reasoned edu- 
cational treatment of the talented—and 
untalented. It will probably remain for 
future, more precise studies, suggested 
by these exploratory ventures of Kwal- 
wasser and his students, to point the 


wav to real improvement in music 


education. 
Students of educational measurement 


will doubtless share this reviewer's dis- 
appointment with the author's disregard 
of present-day standards for presenting 
test results. He not only fails to report 
essential statistics on the nature of the 
tests. themselves but does not cite the 
published studies of others on the valid- 
itv, or interrelations of his tests. A 
“talent profile” of the pupil is suggested 
as valuable to the teacher or counselor, 
but one wonders if the several subtests 
have sufficient reliability or independence 


to warrant profiling of scores. Buros’ The 


Third Mental Measurements Yearbook 


(Rutgers University Press, 1949), for 
example, cites 29 references to studies of 
these tests, of which Kwalwasser cites 
only four. In fact, it is even more disturb- 
ing to discover that only 43 of the 189 
titles in Kwalwasser’s Bibliography of 
Works Cited are actually cited in his text. 

Mean scores are plentifully given, but 
standard deviations or Vs are not always 
included, and the statistical significance 
of innumerable differences which are dis- 
cussed is rarely indicated. The author is 
careless in many of his statements accom- 
panying correlation coefficients, such as 
when he misinterprets the index of fore- 
casting efficiency by saying: “there is only 
a 6% accuracy in a correlation coefficient 
of 4-.33" (p. 55), or again, an r of +.34 
“contains a prediction error rate of 94%” 
(p. 57). And there are other errors and 
inaccuracies as well as minor editorial 
slips: (Ballast-on-Spa, New York for 
Ballston Spa, etc.). 

Thus the book deserves a reading, a 
cautious one, by all who are interested in 
musical talent and its measurement—for 
its historical significance in summarizing 
a series of related studies, and for the 
ideas it suggests for future studies, but 
not as a source of well-presented, conclu- 
sive data on the nature of musical talent. 


Careers in Psychology 


Donald E. Super 


Opportunities in Psychology 
New York: Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 1955. Pp. 96. $1.00. 


By BERNARD MAUSNER 
Psychological Service of Pittsburgh 


HIS LITTLE book is not only a 
guide to the perplexed student 
considering the merits of a career 
in psychology. It is also a heart-warm- 
ing demonstration to the professional 
bailiwick has 


psychologist that his 
reached respectable proportions. Both 
the prospective psychologist and his in- 
structor will be impressed by the book's 
description of the various fields of psy- 
chology. They will find practical details 
about the kinds of institutions in which 
chological specialties 


training in the p 
is offered, the char 
programs, salary levels, and even the 


acteristics of training 


kind of behavior expected of various 
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xinds of psychologists at each stage of 
their careers. There is a very insightful 
analysis of the rewards, tangible and 
intangible, of the psychologist’s way of 
life. 

The author is most vivid in describing 
the professional aspects of psychology. 
He is least concrete when he is writing 
about the scientific side. One interesting 
device to bring the discussion to life is 
the frequent reference to names of 
prominent psychologists, with some indi- 
cation of the nature of their work. The 
experimental-theoretical psychologist is, 
however, poorly represented in the size, 
if not in the eminence, of the sample. 
All in all, an amazing amount of in- 
formation about psychology itself is 
crammed into the slim volume. Super 
is also more successful in capturing the 
‘feel’ of the applied, clinical, and social- 
science sides of the discipline through 
the material he presents than he is with 
the experimental, natural-science side. 
The latter is, admittedly, the more diffi- 
cult task. 

The book will be most useful to ad- 
vanced undergraduates who are con- 
sidering graduate training in psychology. 
The allusions to the content of the 
science will be less meaningful to high- 
school students than to college students, 
especially those who have at least a first 
course in psychology. It should be a 
valuable aid in the never-ending battle 
to recruit superior people for psychology 
"as a science, as a profession, and as a 
means of promoting human welfare." 


Deficiency Unrecognized 


Edwin A. Weinstein and Robert 
L. Kahn 


Denial of Illness: Symbolic and 
Physiological Aspects 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 

1955. Pp. viii 4- 166. $4.75. 


By MARIANNE L. Sin 
Illinois State Psychopathic Institute 
and University of Illinois College 
of Medicine, Chicago 


INCE  BABINSKI's 
the term Anosognosia to denote 
apparent unawareness of left- 
sided hemiplegia or blindness (or both) 
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introduction of 


in patients with lesions of the right 
cerebral hemisphere, the discussion of 
this syndrome has centered primarily 
about three problems: the localization 
of the lesion and the role of the minor 
hemisphere; the role of sensory changes 
in the affected body part; and the altera- 
tion of the body scheme as a function 
of the two preceding matters. Apparent 
unawareness of other major defects, as 
well as of the illness itself and often of 
an operation which had been performed, 
along with so-called ‘neglect’ of the 
affected body part, and even attribution 
of a paralyzed limb to another person 
have come to be included in this class, 
as have also patients with lesions in the 
left hemisphere. 


om was probably the first to ex- 
plore the adaptive, motivational, and 
defensive implications of this syndrome 
and to relate them systematically to the 
observed facts. He used the term or- 
ganic repression to describe a mechanism 
similar to but not identical with the 
unconscious mechanisms of so-called 
purely psychogenic origin, a mechanism 
by means of which the patient is pro- 
tected from the psychological trauma 
attendant upon the realization of severe 
disability. 

As the title of their book suggests, 
Weinstein and Kahn are also concerned 
with the defensive function of this syn- 
drome. In view of the absence of any 
simple relationship between site and 
character of the neurological lesion, on 
the one hand, and appearance or non- 
appearance of anosognosia, on the other, 
the authors ask two questions. In the 
first place, they enquire what are the 
alternative defenses utilized by patients 
who do not explicitly deny their illness 
and its major symptoms. Secondly, they 
wish to know, what is the relationship, 
if any, between the defenses used by a 
given patient and his pre-morbid per- 
sonality. 

Their tentative answers are based on 
the results of studies of two comparable 
groups of patients, one who explicitly 
deny illness and the other who do not. 
The patients who do not explicitly deny 
their illness and its major symptoms 
show other kinds of behavior which can 
legitimately be called defensive. More 
individuals in this group are described 


as withdrawn, depressed, paranoid, noisy, 
demanding, suffering from various delu- 
sions, and showing altered sexual be- 
havior; few of them are euphoric and 
affable. Interviews with the patient's 
families revealed that those who ex- 
plicitly denied illness had shown a life- 
long pattern of denying illness and of 
refusing to seek medical attention. It 
appeared as if they had equated illness 
with loss of personal adequacy and self- 
esteem. By contrast, the patients in the 
other group had shown less of this 
‘ascetic spirit,’ had willingly consulted 
à physician when they had been ill and 
in general had seemed to express their 
emotions and feelings more easily. 

Space does not allow for a more ex- 
tensive discussion of these findings, which 
are presented in tabular form at the end 
of the book. Anyone familiar with the 
problem of matching groups of clinical 
patients must be impressed with the 
authors’ achievements in that respect. 
Similarly, the two short sections on 
Psychological Studies and Experimental 
Production of Denial deserve favorable 
comment. As usual in careful studies, 
the Wechsler-Bellevue test failed to show 
the scatter patterns supposedly typical 
of 'organic brain disease,’ and one can 
not help wondering when investigators 
will learn to spend their time more prof- 
itably. The comparison of Rorschach 
records for the two groups tended to 
confirm the interview findings concern- 
ing pre-morbid personality. 


| i a wealth of interesting ob- 
servational detail, much of the general 
discussion which purports to be theoreti- 
cal in character and to deal with the 
structure of anosognostic phenomena is 
not very rewarding. The sections On 
patterns of disorganization, language dis- 
turbances, anatomical and physiological 
factors and the summary chapter leave 
much to be desired, Many of the great 
names in neurology have ‘contributed to 
this topic in the last fifty years, and 4 
Systematic review of what they had to 
say would have been most timely. It 15 
also unfortunate that the single con- 
temporary and comprehensive analysis; 
the Monograph by H. Hécaen and J. 
de Ajuriaguerra, Méconnaissances et hal- 
lucinations corporelles (1952), seems tO 
have escaped the authors’ attention. 


CP SPEAKS. . 


tas! Is CP biased? Does it have a 
B set of prejudices that it works 
into its reviews—by selecting re- 
viewers, by editing what they write, or 
even by refusing to print what a reviewer 
sends in? Yes, of course, CP is biased. 
Everybody is, and CP in this respect is a 
pers-n, reaching adolescence and be- 
ginning to have some values that are 
different from those of the Editor who 
brought it up. 

To those who charge it with intoler- 
ance, CP has a standard first reply. CP is 
prejudiced. Every decent person is. He 
is prejudiced against indecency. CP is 
prejudiced—violently, incurably preju- 
diced—against both dishonesty and stu- 
pidity. It wants brilliant reviews that are 
wholly honest. That remark silences some 
critics. 

But not all. CP's special cybernetic 
grapevine oozed back the report the 
other day that CP is “slanted.” Of all 
things—slanted! What did it mean? Well, 
it turned out that the comment had to do 
with positivism. Whether you know it or 
not, positivism: is in these days and in cer- 
tain quarters a fighting word. CP had 


said that it would not take a review in 
] words lacked 


which important crucia à 
be that is 


“positive” meaning, and may! i 
indeed a kind of positivism, although it 
off on the inexact side 
Nevertheless CP 
in this direction, 


is still a long way 
from operationism. 
might have some “slant” 
a slant picked up in early days from the 
Editor; “as the twig is bent the trees 
inclined." For that reason CP'd better 
get clear and tell the world what to expect 


or 1t. 

pm honesty and intelligence, cP 
wants scholarship—not only € 
but also the seriously inquiring mind, the 
mind that is never satisfied with ignor- 
asks of any explanation, Is 


a hat er. 
anes, © e critic 


that all?” Sometimes the best th 
ontinue to entertain mys- 
tery, The point is that he must not settle 
down with mystery, not be complacent 
t. A scholar must feel baffled, dis- 
ce. That's 


can do is to c! 


about i t 
satisfied with persistent ignoran at 
what CP thinks. So CP says it is for W is- 


senschaft, which is scholarship and is 


somewhat broader than science, which 
in turn is somewhat broader than either 
positivism or experimentalism. 

Into this bit of selí-criticism CP was 
landed by the reviews of psychological 
books it has been getting on religious 
topics. CP is not a religious magazine, so 
CP asks what its clientele want? The 
American taste in psychology nowadays 
is scientific, experimentalistic, positivis- 
tic. There is a minority of honest, intelli- 
gent American psychologists who are not 
one or another of these things. They are 
entitled to have their case—their cases 
actually—argued in CP when the arguing 
is done in a scholarly wissenschaftlich 
manner. But not otherwise, says CP, bar- 
ing its prejudices. Mystery, yes, when he 
who entertains it deplores it; not when he 
parades it as knowledge. And there is 
going to be more difficulty of this same 
kind when ESP wanders into CP's pages, 
as it will. CP wants to be prepared. 

So this is CP's credo as of today, a trial 
credo. Scholarship! Wissenschaft! Un- 
avoidable ignorance accepted. Mystery 
faced squarely, but as such never loved 
or cultivated. That is CP's prejudice on 
this matter—as of now. 

Another formulation of a credo for CP 
appears in On THE OTHER Hanp... in 


this issue. 


As LAST accounts the great work, 
immortalizing pigeons as the servants of 


psychologists (the white rat has met his 
match), Schedules of Reinforcement by 
B. F. Skinner and Charles B. Ferster, was 
about ready to fare forth to find a specta- 
tor group that likes pictures. This book 
has 900 graphs in it. It should be seen to 
be heard. Psychologists will welcome it 
though, this exhaustive analysis of how 
learning schedules work, for it draws 
aside the veil that has dimmed the per- 
ception of what has been going on in 
Skinner's laboratory these recent years. 
Remember “Are Theories of Learning 
Necessary?” They are not, says Skinner, 
unless a picture is a theory. 


ow 


Sir Frederic Bartlett is now working at 
a book on thinking, a disquisition that 
treats thinking as a high-level skill and 
founds its facts—as one would expect of 
Sir Frederic—firmly upon experimental 
research. CP hears that the job is at 
least half done but gets no hint of when 
it might be ready for publication. 


Allen Edwards has a book coming along 
in the Century Psychology Series called 
Techniques of Altitude Scale Construction. 
One of its godfathers says that it is “a 
workmanlike cookbook on how to scale 
things in just about all the ways there 
are.” It explains the new methods, and 
the godfather finds himself astounded at 
its clarity; “you know," he says, “how 
statistics books can be.” 


As psychology expands, undergraduate 
instruction gives place to training, the 
textbooks get more mature, and educa- 
tion beyond the elementary level be- 
comes more systematic and professional, 
One organized enterprise with this intent 
is Alfred Knopf's projected set of texts 
which David Krech and Richard Crutch- 
field are editing. They call it a “core 
series," because the various books are to 
make up a single total core for psychol- 
ogy, with the different authors mutually 
adjusted so that they avoid both gaps 
and redundancy. The series starts off with 
a general text by the editors, due next 
spring. W. C. H. Prentice is doing the job 
on perception now, and D. W. Mac- 
Kinnon, as you might expect, the one on 
motivation. Plans for texts on learning 
and on physiological psychology are 
under way. Do five books make a gapless 
core? CP will watch to see how many 
strata the complete core includes. It's 
like waiting in 1908 for Titchener's Text- 
book to come out. Will the will be in or 
can psychology do without it? Is it time 
to dispense with emotion yet? What about 
feeling? What about attention? What 
about the unconscious? So we puzzled in 
1908. So we are privileged to puzzle now 
for the new inventory of 1958. Even if 
their authors prove docile, K & C have 
set themselves no easy task. No gaps and 
no redundancy! Whew! 

—E. G. B. 
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Remedies for Age 


Bertram Hutchinson 


Old People in a Modern Aus- 
tralian Community 
Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press; New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 180. 
$4.75. 
By Rosert B. SELOVER 


Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


O wE neglect our old people? 

This question is answered with 

an emphatic Ves! Sometimes 
this conclusion is supported by con- 
vincing evidence, sometimes by theo- 
retical discussion, and sometimes we are 
asked to accept it in the face of evi- 
dence to the contrary. The author’s 
objective is to point up the problem of 
older people and to convince the reader 
that something should be done to help 
them. 

The basis of the report is a survey of 
persons years of age and older. In 
addition, visits were made to homes for 
the aged and “much information on the 
subject of old age was collected from 
such varied sources as the radio, press, 
personal conversation, and so on." 
Written entries to a radio contest on the 
subject, which were made available, also 
Served as source material. It is not al- 
ways clear in what proportions these 
various sources of information were used 
to arrive at the point being made. 

The survey covered 1,322 people se- 
lected in a systematic fashion to repre- 
sent the total population in this age 
group. Interviews “took the form of a 
discussion conducted on fairly flex- 
ible lines, though focused on feelings, 
thoughts, and experiences relevant to 
the subject of the aged." 

The author gives no indication of the 
Bx cx us mnt diei 
iy ee Gluing qi. en gathered 

s. ile such an ap- 
proach yield information 
Which valid conclusior 
the reader 


may 
: from 


ns can be drawn, 
Cannot satisfy himself that 
he agrees with the logic or int 


á à erpreta- 
tion. For example, in 


à mple the chapter on 
Loss of Amenity, it is reported that 10 
per cent of people age 55 and older com- 
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plain of loneliness, that the complaints 
increase with age. One wonders what 
questions were asked, how the responses 
were classified, what factors other than 
age were related to the observations, 
and how the responses of younger people 
compare. The author may be right in 
concluding “that among the most c 
turbing problems of old age is loneliness” 
and that “re-entry of older people into 
the economic and social life of the com- 
munity to a large extent would end this 
loneliness," and yet the reader cannot 
reach these conclusions by himself on 
the basis of information presented. 

The need for more adequate hospital 
facilities and medical care are clearly 
shown. The financial problems of older 
people are amply demonstrated. The 
conditions under which pensioners live 
and their reaction to the plan is well 
described. In all, much valuable infor- 
mation is presented which indicates 
problems of the aged and suggests some 
immediate steps that can be taken to 
improve their material conditions. The 
book introduces no new theories, con- 
cepts, or methods of general significance, 
yet the results are important for the 
community surveyed. One can only hope 
that the author's objective is achieved, 
that this community gains from the 
study, and that the next report will 
comfort the reader by linking evidence 


more securely to conclusions. 


Anthropology Meets 
Psychology 


A. Irving Hallowell 


Culture and Experience 

Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 434. 
$7.00. 


By Morris E. OPLER 
Cornell University 


HIS VOLUME of selected papers of 
Professor Hallowell of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is a tribute to 
him by the Philadelphia Anthropological 
Society on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday. In publishing this particular 
volume the Society points to the scholarly 
area in which Dr. Hallowell has done his 


A. IRVING HALLOWELL 


most original and dedicated work, for the 
book brings together a good sampling, 
to use the author's own words, of his 
"papers which dealt with problems On 
the borderline between anthropology and 
psychology." Though, as this would sug- 
gest, most of the material has been pub- 
lished before, four of the chapters are new 
contributions. 

Besides a short, useful preface the vol- 
ume is composed of twenty papers or 
chapters divided into four parts, and a 
bibliography of Dr. Hallowell's writings: 
The ground plan of the book is itself a 
clue to Dr. Hallowell's position. Part I is 
named Cullure, Personality, and. Experi- 
ence. Part I is titled World View, Person- 
ality Structure, and the Self: The Ojibwa 
Indians. Part III is called The Cultural 
Pallerning of Personal Experience and 
Behavior: The Ojibwa Indians. Part IV 
bears the heading The Psychological Di- 
mension in Culture Change. These head- 
ings alone would suggest that Dr. Hallo- 


well seeks clues to the relationship 
between culture and personality in 2 

M i. " al Ww 
uniqueness of human experience someho 


related to the perception of the self. They 
suggest further that, in the judgment ol 
the author, culture acts to pattern par 
sonal experience but that its study 
cannot serve the anthropologist as ? 
substitute for the inquiry into persona 
experience and behavior. They indicate 


moreover, that personality, as well as 
culture and society, is conceived by 
Hallowell in structural terms. The ref- 
erences to the Ojibwa Indians, among 
whom Hallowell has carried on field work 
for so many years, indicates the author’s 
regard for empirical data, and his concern 
with change attests that his interests and 
conceptions are dynamic. 


[ osa HaLLowELL is one of the 
best-known and respected anthropolo- 
gists in the world today. He is acknowl- 
edged to have a sound and comprehensive 
knowledge of the findings of the main 
subdivisions of anthropology—cultural 
and social anthropology, physical anthro- 
pology, archeology. What causes such a 
man to turn to psychology for techniques 
and insights, to busy himself with Ror- 
schach tests and to publish as much in 
psychological journals as he does in an- 
thropological or sociological periodicals? 

In his preface to this volume, he has 
ed up the convictions 
act as a link 
and 


admirably summ 
that have motivated him to 
between the fields of anthropology 
psychology in these words: 

It seems to me that although we now know 
a great deal about man’s organic status, seen 
in evolutionary perspective, about his c 
pacity for the symbolic transformation and 
articulation of experience, and the wide 
variations in his sociocultural mode of life, 
the full significance of this knowledge cannot 
be brought to a logical focus without refer- 
ence to an implicit psychological dimension. 
For a human level of existence not only 
necessitates a unique biological structure 
and a sociocultural mode of life, it necessi- 
tates a peculiar and distinctive kind : 
psychological structuralization, characterize 
by a level of personal adjustment and expen 
ence in which a unique and complex integra; 
tion occurs between responses to an ‘outer 


a " s 
world of objects and events and iae 
world of impulse, fantasy, à 
Besides this, @ human 
tentialities for 


change, are 


to an ‘inner’ 


creative imagination. 5t 
is one in which po 


existence 1 
reorientation, 


readjustment, 
constantly present. 

not only an introduction 
also a synopsis of it, for 
volume are obviously 
at different levels and 
to explore the rela- 


Here we have 
to the book but 
the chapters of the 
so many attempts, 


by different means, Ej xc 
tions of these "outer" anc inr 
worlds. 

ment Hal- 


In another summary state 


lowell identifies the common ground of 
anthropology and psychology and justi- 
fies his interest and his labors in this way: 


Men typically adjust themselves to modes 
of group living which affect their psycho- 
logical structuralization and behavior, and 
cultural phenomena depend upon their 
activities. Consequently, the approach of 
cultural anthropology on the one hand, and 
psychology, on the other, supplement each 
other. Insofar as the former is interested in 
the functioning of human societies through 
cultural means and not only in the descrip- 
tive content and patterning of cultures, 
and psychologists are interested in what is 
learned, and the relation between dependent 
behavioral variables and the traditional 
mode of life to which individuals become 
adjusted, a common area of interest emerges. 
One thing that emerges from the read- 
ing of this volume is a sense of balance 
and proportion in the author's analysis. 
He can defend the molding force of cul- 
ture without embracing a rigid cultural 
determinism. He can interest himself in 
individual behavior and attitude without 
losing sight of the common social and 
psychological matrix from which all rep- 
resentatives of a culture draw. He can 
talk of modal personality and even of 
national character without disregarding 
the range of variation, the many individ- 
ual exceptions, and the likelihood of 
major shifts over time which may be 
expected. Temperamentally he is, there- 
fore, an excellent liaison man between 
anthropology and psychology. It may be 
that he places too much reliance upon 
the Rorschach test as a device for inter- 
disciplinary and cross-cultural research, 
but he has at least initiated the quest for 
rviceable instrumentalities. 
The one thing lacking in this otherwise 
handsome and excellently arranged book 
is an index. The pages of the volume are 
peppered with references to men, titles, 
and concepts. The papers, often quite 
technical and not too easy to grasp fully 
at a single reading, invite comparisons 
and review at points. In the absence of 


sel 


an index it is not easy to recover the 


relevant passages. 


Whites and Negroes 
Near and Far 


Daniel M. Wilner, Rosabelle 
Price Walkley, and Stuart W. 
Cook 


Human Relations in Interracial 
Housing 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1955. Pp. 167, S4.00. 


By IRVING SARNOFF 
Yale University 


EGARDED as the report of a 
purely exploratory survey, this 
book is a repository of inher- 

ently interesting and highly relevant 
social data. Unfortunately, however, the 
authors have presented their work asa 
full-dress scientific test of formally stated 
propositions. Therefore their book must 
be evaluated at this level of pretention. 
In spite of its more general title, this 
study deals only with housewives; more 
particularly, its principal statistical anal- 
ysis concentrates on the attitudes of white 
housewives toward their Negro counter- 
parts and neighbors. Over 1,000 white 
and Negro women were interviewed in 
four public housing projects, located in 
Eastern cities: two in Pennsylvania, one 
in Connecticut, one in Massachusetts. 
Although all four projects were inter- 
racial, they differed in occupancy prac- 
tice. Thus, two were classified as Inte- 
grated, a term which denotes the fact 
that Negro and white families are ran- 
domly assigned to apartments and may 
be found living next door to each other 
in the same building. The other two proj- 
ects follow a policy of placing Negro and 
white families in separate buildings, and 
are categorized as Building-Segregated. 
However, since Negroes comprise not 
more than 10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in any of the four projects, the situa- 
tion arises wherein white families in the 
‘integrated’ projects often have no Negro 
neighbors in their building or even in their 
area. Conversely, some white families in 


I) 


What we have to do is to be for ever curiously testing new opinions and courting new im pres- 


sions. 


the ‘building-segregated’ projects share a 
common courtyard with Negro families 
who happen to live in adjoining buildings. 
Hence, from an operational standpoint, 
it was possible for the authors to study 
some of the psychological effects of both 
occupancy policy and physical proximity. 


y. the book devotes itself 
primarily to the dimension of physical 
proximity. According to the authors’ 
introduction, their concern with this 
dimension seems to have emerged for- 
tuitously. Indeed, they claim that they 
launched their research with the intent 
of replicating an earlier study which 
Morton Deutsch and Mary Collins have 
published in their book Zzterracial Hous- 
ing: a Psychological Evaluation of a Social 
Experiment. Deutsch and Collins focused 
upon the differential effects of integrated 
and segregated patterns of interracial 
housing; and they concluded, essentially, 
that white housewives who live in inte- 
grated projects are more likely to develop 
favorable attitudes toward Negroes and 
interactions with them than do similar 
housewives who live in building-segre- 
gated projects. 

The present study failed to confirm the 
conclusions of Deutsch and Collins. Not 
only are there almost no clear indications 
of differences previously found, but there 
are some differences which point in the 
opposite direction. In any case, the 
authors acknowledge that their findings 
are indeterminate insofar as the effects of 
occupancy patterns are concerned. 

Having admitted the indeterminate 
nature of this aspect of their study, the 
authors point to differences in field con- 
ditions which may have precluded a gen- 
uine replication of the Deutsch and Col- 
lins work. In fairness the reviewer must 
say that this evaluation of the situational 
differences appears to be accurate. 

After relegating the dimension of occu- 
Pancy pattern to a minor role, the authors 
apparently decided to wheel another 
independent variable onto the statistical 
assembly line. Thus, in all four projects, 
white housewives who live close to Ne- 
Broes were compared with those who live 
far from Negroes. The major dependent 
variables were identical with those used 
by Deutsch and Collins. The authors 
enunciate three basic hypotheses whose 


investigation forms the core of the present 
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study. They predict that, irrespective of 
occupancy pattern, white housewives 
who live near Negroes will differ from 
white housewives who live far from Ne- 
groes in (1) being more likely to develop 
favorable attitudes toward Negroes, in 
(2) engaging more frequently in social 
interactions with Negroes, and in (3) 
more frequently perceiving white friends 
in their projects as favorably disposed 
to interracial association. 

There is no need to quarrel with these 
hypotheses, which would, indeed, seem to 
follow inevitably from the research on 
the psychological and social consequences 
of contact between whites and Negroes 
under various social conditions. Nor is 
there any doubt that future research will 
provide empirical support for these views. 
On the other hand, it appears that the 
present study does not test these hy- 
potheses appropriately. One cannot, 
therefore, accept the authors’ assertions 
that their findings support their hy- 
potheses. 

The heart of the difficulty is this: all 
of the hypotheses pertaining to the effects 
of physical proximity involve a concept 
of change, an influence of given social 
situations over a time. Since the study, 
however, employed an ex post facto design 
rather than a before-after comparison, it 
could not have yielded conclusive data 
regarding a modification of attitudes, 
perceptions, and behaviors in time. 


Boos of this inherent weakness in 
design, the authors devote a great deal 
of space to belated attempts to locate 
solid ground in the midst of logical 
quicksand. Their biggest problem, of 
course, is to rule out the possibility that 
the obtained differences between “nears” 
and “fars” could have been determined 
by factors other than physical proximity. 
For example, in attempting to assess the 
comparability of “nears” and “fars” 
with regard to initial attitude toward 
Negroes, they rely upon such indirect 
measures as religion, education, political- 
economic attitudes, self-reports of previ- 
ous contacts with Negroes, and prior 
knowledge that there were Negroes in 
the project. After dealing with these 
measures individually, they combine 
them into a single index, on the assump- 
tion that each of them "taken separately 
is a fallible indicator of initial attitude" 


(p. 78). Bv what trick of reasoning, we 
may ask, does one arrive at less fallibility 
by adding error to error? 

As a piece of writing, this book is con- 
sistently dull. In it, the reader is led into a 
labyrinth of tables, preceded and followed 
by tortuous efforts to belabor the obvious, 
glorify the expected, and cast doubt upon 
the contrary. 


An Intuitionist’s View 


of Man 
Albert Wellek 


Ganzheitspsychologie und 
Strukturtheorie 
Bern, Switzerland: A. Franke Ver- 
lag, 1955. Pp. 258. 18.- Sw. Fr. 
(paper). 


By J. Atrrep LEONARD 
The Ohio State University 
URING the twenties, Felix 
Krüger, Wundt's successor at 
Leipzig, began to expound a 
new approach to psychology. It was a 
reaction against the attempts to class 
psychology with either the Geistewissen- 
schaften or the natural sciences, In this 
collection of ten specially rewritten 
papers one of Krüger's followers ex- 
pands this approach. Professor Albert 
Wellek's publications are said to have 
made him widely known in Germany 
during the last decade, He writes in the 
manner of the classical, universal psy- 
chologist, ranging from the wellan- 
schauliche via the methodological to the 
treatment of specific topics. 

The titles keywords, with their 
emphasis on inviolable wholes and in- 
tegration or merging, plus an insistence 
on the importance of man's feelings in 
addition to his intellect, indicate the 
extent of the break with traditional, 
atomistic associationism and idealism. 
The rejection of determinism and a 
Certain remoteness from current evolu- 
tionary concepts mark the boundaries 
on the other side. Psychology is held to 
occupy a separate though bridging 
position between the other two claim- 
ants. Man is thought of as unique 
Leib-Seele-Geist Ganzheit, distinguished 
from all else, demonstrably by virtue 
of having language, effectively by being 
capable of awareness of himself. The 
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task of psychology is to teach man to 
understand himself and others better, 
whereas prediction is at best limited 
because man is ‘free.’ Experiment is 
encouraged but intuition is held to be 
ultimately decisive. 

Wellck’s discussions of the status of 
experimentation and the concepts of 
exactness are informative and revealing. 
Some apparent difficulties might disap- 
pear if he kept apart the three functions 
of the experimental situation: analysis or 
classification, hypothesis testing, and 
demonstration. 

Free will he tacitly assumes, does not 
discuss it. He holds that instructions, for 
instance, bias a subject, but can never 
determine his actions. On the other 
hand, he claims as evidence for the 
existence of a character core that com- 
pliance with the orders of a hypnotist 
ceases when these conflict with the 


character core. This looks like a basis for 


prediction, or else the prool becomes 


tautologous. " ] 

Wellek examines the experimenter s 
conflict. between the demands for con- 
trolled conditions and the de irability 
of natural situations. He notes that for 
the child there can be identity of test 
situation and real life; but he fails to 
note that more and more of adult life 
is spent in laboratorylike situations of 


man’s own making. 


T. HISTORICAL treatment, particu- 


larly in the paper on experimentation, 1$ 
useful because it emphasizes early: 
cepts and aspirations. Professor W on 
lacks, however, the necessary detach- 
Ment to evaluate dispassionately and 
sympathetically the endeavors of others. 


This lack of detachment leads him to 


the 
criticize symptoms rather than 


underlying assumptions of as = 
current psychology and ae mits 
from some potentially useful peice ; E 
Tt also leads to a poorly aperte = 
tack on “the whole of American opera 

“Behaviorists. à 

[t with the 1m- 
an has been 
incom- 


and 
In general, one is lel à 
Pression that an image of ™ 


Created which is unnecessarily hose 
so even for thos 


to preserve a 


tionalism’ 


plete, unnecessarily 
Who, like Wellek, wish 
reverence for him. 


Bridgman to Benjamin 


A. Cornelius Benjamin 


Operationism 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1955. Pp. vii + 154. $4.00. 


By Mervin H. Marx 
University of Missouri 


HIS SLENDER volume by an early 
leader in the philosophy of science 
offers a clear and straightforward 
examination of the operationistic move- 
ment, which, since its initiation by the 
physicist, P. W. Bridgman, in 1927, has 
come to have a large and perhaps still 
growing influence in other disciplines. 
The first half of the monograph con- 
sists of a painstaking summary of 
Bridgman's complex contributions and a 
less detailed tracing of the major trends 
in selected. writers from physics, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology. Benjamin's de- 
analysis is a model of clarity. 


scriptive 
It should prove most useful to anyone 


seeking a concise and very readable his- 
torical review. 

The last half of the monograph pre- 
sents more directly Benjamin’s own con- 
tributions to the problems of operation- 
essentially as a complete 
epistemology. In his “critique of e 
tionism" he succeeds in pointing ur 
quite clearly a number of critical — 
He makes an especially good case for his 
] theme. His problem here is the 
ation of Bridgman's gradual shift 


ism, viewed 


centra 


explan B d 
from the original, narrowly conceived, 
‘metrical’ operationism to the more 
recent broadly developed conception, 


including various kinds of 'mental opera- 
sons.’ He interprets this shift as a direct 
cet of a basic conflict between 
cech empirical and pragmatic in- 
ts, with the former predominating in 
ai the latter in his later 


thinking. Benjamin thinks ba e: 
largely unrecognized conflict can albo x 
found in most other nperatonists a 
r their tendency toward “a 
empiricism even 
s thus interpreted, 
the one which is 


teres! 
his early and 


accounts fo 
adherence to 


rigid 
gh the method, a: 


thou; 
no longer seems to be 


tually used by scientists” (p. 105). 
P The author has a single comprehensive 
jlution for the difficulties into which the 
8 


operationists he 
a word, he thin 


ave gotten themselves. In 
ks that they need a gen- 


eral theory of knowledge. So, in the tinal 
part of the book, he attempts to remedy 
this situation by outlining his own ‘gen- 
eralized operationism.’ His categorization 
of the fundamental kinds of operational 
processes serves to uncover some of the 
basic epistemological problems involved 
but is not of direct relevance to the psy- 
chologist. 

An overall evaluation of this book 
should be primarily in terms of the au- 
thor's objectives, which are plainly philo- 
sophical. This evaluation I shall not 
attempt. Nevertheless, from the stand- 
point of the practicing scientist, particu- 
larly the behavioral scientist, I think 
that the treatment does indeed have 
certain serious limitations. Let us con- 
sider two major points. 

First, Benjamin nowhere gives ade- 
quate consideration, in my opinion, to the 
problem of explication and specification 
of operations. It is obvious, as he says, 
that all scientific concepts depend upon 
some sorts of operations; any operation- 
ism that says merely this is, of course, 
not saying very much. But the important 
requirement that the operational stand- 
ard emphasizes is that the observational 
basis of a construct be spelled out as 
clearly as possible. And if it cannot be so 
explicated—in an ‘operational definition,’ 
if you please—then it is apparent that a 
considerable amount of additional work 
needs to be done on the construct in the 
interest of scientific communication. 

A second question concerns the inordi- 
nate burden that Benjamin appears to 
impose upon the concept in respect of 
predictability. He repeatedly states that 
we necessarily lose in predictability in a 
particular concept as we gain—operation- 
ally—in clarity and certainty. He holds, 
for example, that concepts “must enable 
us to predict a future which we do not 
yet know, hence they must contain an 
element of vagueness and uncertainty” 
(p. 106). 


|; this position, but not clearly 
explicated, there appears to be some con- 
fusion concerning the relative roles played 
by the operationally defined concept and 
by the hypothesis, (ie. the postulated 
relationship among such concepts). 
Strictly. operational concepts surely do 
not preclude predictability unless, as the 
author seems to a 


sume, such predicta- 
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bility is made a function of the concept 
itself, rather than of its manipulation in 
hypotheses. It is true, of course, that 
certain complex hypothetical principles, 
or theories, are often identified by single 
symbols (e.g., atom, gene), but this usage 
is simply for economy of expression. 
Underlying each such symbol is a number 
of intricately organized relationships 
among clearly defined operations. There 
is no necessary incompatibility between 
a high degree of operational clarity in 
symbols and a concomitant high degree of 
flexibility in hypotheses. 

Benjamin’s solution to this problem is 
clearly a compromise: ‘open’ symbols 
that can be operationally defined—but in 
terms of operations that permit vague- 
and indefiniteness of reference. This 
suggestion is certainly itself open to most 
of the criticisms that Benjamin makes of 
the earlier positions. 


Seo: shortcomings as these seem to 
reflect, at least in part, an emphasis on 
the problems of the more highly devel- 
oped sciences, notably physics. The criti- 
cal semantic problems of the behavioral 
scientist are not so critical for the physi- 
cist, whose primary data language is well 
established. His concern, like Benjamin’s, 
is with higher-level problems of theory 
construction. These lead, naturally, into 
the kind of epistemological questions with 
which Benjamin as a philosopher is pri- 
marily concerned. 

Apart from questions of the sort raised 
above, this scholarly and logically ordered 
monograph can be highly recommended. 
In scope and authority of treatment it 
makes a unique contribution to the lit- 
erature. Benjamin's failure to solve satis- 
factorily some of the tough, persistent 
problems that he tackles should not be 
permitted to overshadow the many posi- 
tive features of his work. Operationism 
surely deserves a place on the bookshelves 
of psychologists genuinely interested in 
the methodological problems of science 
and should prove of considerable value as 
a collateral reading in many methodologi- 
cally or philosophically oriented courses 
In psychology. 
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Amerika vom deutschen 
Gesichtspunkte 


Jeanne Watson and Ronald 


Lippitt 


Learning Across Cultures: A 
Study of Germans Visiting 
America 
Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Re- 

search, University of Michigan, 1955. 

Pp. 205. $3.00. 


By FRANKLIN FEARING 
University of California at Los Angeles 


HEsOCIALanthropologist and social 

psychologist are deeply concerned 

with the processes by which one 
culture influences another, yet in attack- 
ing this problem it is easy to forget that 
behind the rather formidable abstraction 
‘culture’ there are real people engaging in 
face-to-face contacts. Actually the prob- 
lems of cross-cultural contact reduce to 
what happens when people from one cul- 
ture confront those from another. In 
spite of their theoretical and practical 
importance the number of studies of such 
face-to-face situations is surprisingly 
small. 

One of the important contributions of 
Learning Across Cultures is that it makes 
us aware of this fact. Taking advantage 
of one of the exchange programs con- 
ducted under U. S. government auspices, 
the authors of the present volume have 
designed a study of the phenomena which 
occur when persons from one country 
must learn from representatives of 
another. Specifically, the authors were 
concerned with the experiences of three 
groups of German visitors (29 in all) who 
came to America and the University of 
Michigan in 1949, 1950, and 1951. These 
groups were cach in charge of a coordina- 
tor and their programs of study were in 
part academic and in part arranged to 
offer the visitors opportunities for the 
study of other aspects of American life. 
The Sy ts were planned under the spon- 
sorship of the U. S. Department of State, 
and their stated purpose was to increase 
good will toward American democracy 


and an understanding of it. 

The major portion of the data came 
from interviews obtained at the time of 
arrival, at the time of departure, and six 
months after the individual's return to 


Germany. Other sources were a sentence- 
completion test, records of certain group 
discussions, and Rorschach protocols. 
The results of the Rorschachs are not 
reported in the study. Groups of Ameri- 
cans, equated with the Germans in 
respect of age, sex, occupation, education 
and religion, furnished comparative data. 

The results of a study of this type may 
be used both as a basis for broad generali- 
zations about cross-cultural learning and 
for making improvements in subsequent 
cultural contacts. The first objective 
since intercul- 


offers special difficultie: 
tural contacts are never simple and cach 
case possesses unique characteristics. In 
the. present instance, for example, the 
contact was complicated by the special 
kind of defensiveness flowing from the 
fact that the Germans came to a victori- 
ous country from one that had just been 
defeated in war. In addition, there was 
evidence that the Germans came with 
certain psychological orientations which 
may be labeled ‘authoritarian’. Both 
these factors make generalizations that 
would hold for all foreign visitors haz- 
ardous. This is probably the reason that the 
conclusions regarding the broader aspects 
of cross-cultural learning presented in 
"art IV seem somewhat unsatisfactory: 
Here the authors report that emotional 
tensions were the principal sources of 
difficulty. Initially these tensions grew 
out of the visitor’s need for friends and 
acceptance in the foreign culture. Later 
they arose from difficulties in the relations 
with the program coordinators and other 
authority figures in the host culture. 
Additional contributing factors were the 
limited time at the disposal of the visitors 
and the fact that they were under the 
necessity í 


of maintaining simultancous 
membership in two different cultures. 


"Pac BARRIERS to learning undoubt- 
edly hold for visitors from any foreign 
culture, and it is important that they be 
documented by research. To this re- 
viewer, however, these conclusions seen 
curiously inadequate, even trite, espe- 
cially in the light of thematerial contained 
in Parts II and III where the patterns of 
conflict between German and American 
ways of life are presented in detail. The 
picture is one of conflict stemming from 
the Germans’ pre-existing attitudes to- 
wards America, 


their stereotypes ol 


America, their culture-based authoritar- 
ianism, and their ambivalences regarding 
American democratic practices. 

Of particular interest was the reaction 
of the visitors to the part of the program 
concerned with training in human rela- 
tions. This program took the form of 
establishing discussion groups in charge 
of specialists in group dynamics. The 
Germans found the greatest difficulty in 
accepting or, indeed, understanding the 
basic assumptions on which training of 
this type is based. Their difficulties 
seemed to stem from a basic conflict 
over the American vs. the German con- 
cept of democracy. The Germans rejected 
the notion of arriving at decisions 
through discussion and a ‘consensus’. 
To them this appeared as an example 
of American 'groupism' and general 
tendency toward conformity, which they 
saw as a violation of one of the basic 
tenets of democracy. So the question 
comes up as to whether these difficulties 
arose from German misconceptions, Or 
Whether, in fact, they grew out of cer- 
tain unresolved difficulties in the ap- 
proach of group dynamics to human 


relations. 
Although there are in the report 
ample quantitative — findings happily 


relegated to tables in an appendix—the 
richest contribution of the study is to 
be found in its qualitative interpreta- 
tions. They are reported with insight 
and imagination and make à funda- 
Mental contribution to our knowledge of 
the nature of attitude change in the 
intercultural situation. 


An Eclectic Guide to 
Clinical Psychology 


Frederick C. Thorne 


inci svi gical 
Principles of Psy cholog 


Examining nal of 

Brandon, Vermont: Joune. $ 
Clinical Psychology, 1955. PP- ! 
4394. $6.00. 


By J. RICHARD WITTENBORN 
Rutgers University 

j va ical 

N mms Principles of Psychologt 

| as given us 


Examining, Dr. Thorne h 
ipii vista of human 


an extraordinary 
breadth and 


behavior, unmatched in 


rich in detail. This is the comprehensive 
diagnostic reference for his Principles of 
Psychological Counseling, published in 
1950. At the outset he explicitly ac- 
knowledges that differential diagnosis 
"depends upon the identification of all 
relevant variables," thus committing 
himself to an inclusion of all relevant 
behavior. His inclusions, however, are 
not without restriction, for he seeks to 
organize and present only that knowl- 
edge which has explicit operational 
referents. Dr. Thorne's insistence upon 
operational rigor is combined with his 
denial of the adequacy of any single 
system or theory of behavior for in- 
tegrating diagnostic variables. His ap- 
proach to the goal of explaining all 
behavior is a basic-science eclecticism, a 
recruitment of dynamic psychobiological 
principles from the basic sciences. 

In preparing the present volume, the 
author first outlined the various psy- 
chobiological levels of personality or- 
ganization or integration. As a second 


he examined the experimental, 


step 
tk ler to select 


statistical literature in orc 
both descriptive concepts that had been 
defined and the tests that 
rant to these concepts. As 
ought a correspondence 
between the objective, descriptive fac- 
tors and the preconceived levels of 
psychobiologic integration. He lists EN 
levels of integration: the morphologica ; 
the biochemical, the physiological, the 
p ‘chological, and the psychosocial. s 
disturbance at one psychobiologica 
level of integration may interfere yiti 
or detract from the function of other 
levels. Diagnosis must include the pin 
fication of the level of integration whic! 
suffers the basic disturbance. a 
Since the integrative properties : the 
human personality are ol pRHOBe 
est to the author, he makes peatee 
of Lecky’s concept of self-consis- 
The quality of integration can be 
as subject to numerous factors, 
aturation and develop- 
structures and 


objectively 
are most rele 
a third step, he s 


teri 
use 
tency 
perceived 


including the m: al 
of both specific 


ment TE a 
sral functions, such as are implied 
a Pr xual levels. Thorne’s 


Freud's psychose l 
on of the integrative and or- 


rs for behavior is extended 
make explicit provision for such en- 
ma ^ 5 i 
y forces as child-care methods, 
family structure, and 


by 
considerati 
ganizing facto 


vironmental 
language Usage. 
the like. 


Psychology is developing swiftly and 
the status of various examining pro- 
cedures is subject to rapid flux. For this 
reason, the author has avoided any 
emphasis on existing methods and pro- 
cedures. Instead, he has conducted a 
systematic analysis of the behavioral 
content for psychological examining 
and now offers an evaluative point of 
view whereby all methods can be seen as 
a part of an encompassing system. The 
reader will not find here a handbook of 
tests or testing procedures. The volume 
is not test centered; in it tests and 
quantitative methods are perceived only 
as implements for the expression of a 
diagnostic plan. 


A: THE great mass of facts and 
principles accruing from our efforts to 
study human behavior is passed in 
review, the reader becomes aware of the 
conceptual fragmentation of clinical 
psychology. It is obvious that Thorne 
had been keenly sensitive to the need 
for a point of view to bring coherence to 
his presentation of psychological ex- 
amining. The reader may not accept 
the necessity for the eclectic quality of 
Thorne’s integrative approach but he 
will find the author's summaries of the 
content of human behavior thorough 
and of such breadth as to be provided 
only by an intent student of broad psy- 
chological training and long clinical 
experience. 

Since no theory of behavior is sufli- 
cient to the author's requirements, he 
must in many places extend the in- 
tegrative quality of his discussion by 
referring to the contributions of factor 
analysis. (This is not a quantitatively 
oriented book and most of the material 
from factor analysis has been drawn 
from the summaries of Cattell and 
French.) It is not necessary, however, to 
suppose that the organization of be- 
havior as indicated by a factor analysis 
has any general validity or a transcend- 
ing descriptive merit. Whether factors 
describe basic regularities in behavior 
or incidental regularities among present 


data is an unanswered. question. 

Even if the results of factor analysis 
were to provide bench marks of grat 
descriptive value, such simple descrip- 
tions are not likely to afford either an 
understanding of the conditions under 
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which the individual arrived at his 
present behavior state or an anticipa- 
tion of the conditions under which his 
behavior may be modified. Dr. Thorne 
meets this difficulty by placing reliance 
on the principle of self-consistency and 
upon the broad predictive implications 
that may be inferred from a study of 
the style of life as conceived by his 
former teacher, Dr. Adler. Despite his 
willingness to use the results of factor 
analysis, he perceives that life in all of 
its manifestations is a process and that 
all current arrangements of behavior 
have potentials for future function. 

Because of its breadth, eclectic 
balance, and clinical context, this book 
should be required reading for most 
students of clinical psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and social work. Despite its 
diversity of content, the text is sound, 
though it may not always satisfy the 
scholar’s need for depth and detail. 
Nevertheless, appropriately supple- 
mented with readings in theory and 
technique, this book could become a 
desirable basic text in clinical psy- 
chology. 


Value Symbols 


Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein, Hudson Hoagland, and 
R. M. MacIver (Eds.) 


Symbols and Society. (Fourteenth 
Symposium of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion.) 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1955. Pp. 611. $6.00. 


By CHARLES Morris 
University of Chicago 


ERHAPS to psychologists one of 
P the points of greatest interest in 

Symbols and Society (and in the 
earlier companion volume, Symbols and 
Values: An Initial Study) is the negligi- 
ble role played by the psychologist in 
these studies. None of the twenty papers 
in this volume (and none of the forty- 
eight in its predecessor) is the work of a 
professional psychologist. "This fact re- 
flects both the present situation in 
academic psychology and the particular 
focus of the Conference 


1 on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion 


in planning 
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the meetings. The simple truth is that 
in the endeavor to lay careful founda- 
tions for their science, the academic 
psychologists have as vet relatively little 
to say about symbols or values at the 
complex levels of human life which are 
of most concern to the planners of the 
Conference. 

For the interest in symbols at these 
meetings was expressly focused upon 
normative symbols. Such symbols are 
‘value-laden’, and function primarily in 
the expression and control of man’s 
valuative activities. From a psychologi- 
cal (and linguistic) point of view this is 
as yet a dark continent. At present it is 
the philosophers, the more philosophi- 
cally oriented social scientists, the rcli- 
gionists, and the students of the arts 
who are most concerned with normative 
symbols, and with their relation to val- 
ues and to social processes. Hence the 
papers in Symbols and Society are largely 
the products of such persons. 

The most extensive analysis of signs 
occurs in the paper of Alfred Schutz 
(Symbol, Reality and Society). This 
paper, written from a phenomenological 
point of view, distinguishes mark, indi- 
calion, sign, and symbol on the basis of 
Husserl’s concept of ‘“appresentation.” 
The analysis is not, however, specifically 
directed to the differentiation of what 
other members of the Conference called 
normative symbols. Attempts at such 
differentiation occur in the papers of 
Simon Greenberg (Symbols and. Symbol- 
ism), Theodore M. Greene (The Symbolic 
Vehicles of Our Cultural Values), and 
William F. Lynch (The Evocative Sym- 
bol). The differentiations are made, how- 
ever, in quite different ways, and the 
only main point of agreement seems to 
be that the normative symbol cannot 
be distinguished from the non-norma- 
tive symbol (or sign) simply in terms of 
the opposition of “emotive” and "refer- 
ential” meaning. 

A number of writers are concerned 
specifically with symbolism in the arts. 
Albert Hofstadter contributes a paper 
on The Scientific and Literary Uses of 
Language, William Y. Tindall writes on 
The Literary Symbol, and John Ely 
Burchard discusses Symbolism in Archi- 
tecture—The Decline of the Monumental. 
In an Appendix, M. L. Rosenthal com- 
ments on these three papers and the 
paper of Theodore M. Greene. 


The place of symbols in social proc- 
esses is discussed at length by Albert 
Salomon (Symbols and Images in the 
Constitution of Society) and particular 
phases of this relation are analyzed by 
Karl W. Deutsch (Symbols of Political 
Community), Thomas Ritchie Adam 
(The Queen as Political Symbol in the 
British Empire), Lyman Bryson (Circles 
of Prestige), Robert Ulich (Symbolism 
and the Education of Man), and F. S. C. 
Northrop (Linguistic Symbols and Legal 
Norms). 

The enumeration of the contents of 
the volume can be completed by men- 
tioning the papers of Louis Finkelstein 
(The Hebrew Text of the Bible: A Study 
of Its Cadence Symbols), Whitney J- 
Oates (Being and Value), and John 
LaFarge (The True Face of Our Country). 
The only papers presented by natural 
scientists are those of Hudson Hoagland 
(Some Considerations of Symbolization 
and Nervous Action) and Philipp Frank 
(The Physical Universe as Symbol). The 
First Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion Lecture, delivered by Har- 
low Shapley (Galaxies and Their Human 
Worth), is printed as an Appendix. The 
volume as a whole is dedicated to 
Philipp Frank. 


ut TAIN it is that anyone interested 
in the role of symbols in human life will 
be glad to have available the papers in 
Symbols and Society (and in Symbols and 
Values). Many of the analyses are of 
excellent quality, and. their range indi- 
cates the diversity and complexity of 
the content with which a mature theory 
of signs must deal. 

It is equally certain that the papers 
show how far we are from such a theory- 
There is at present little agreement on 
terminology, and even less agreement on 
theses formulated in a way that can 
guide research. The work of those in the 
humanities is important and will alway 
remain important; but it needs the sup- 
Port and control of careful scientific 
Studies in the fields of symbols and 
values, and these the scientists have 50 
far largely failed to supply. From à 
scientific point of view, techniques are 
needed for objectively isolating the 
dimensions of meaning and the dimen- 
sions of value, so that the relations of 
certain kinds of symbols to certain kinds 


of values can be carefully studied. Such 
techniques are beginning to appear, and, 
as they develop, the stricter sciences may 
in time have much to offer of humanistic 
importance. 


Is There Occupational 
Therapy for the 
Ego? 


Eamon N. M. O'Sullivan 


Textbook of Occupational Ther- 
apy: with Chief Reference to 
Psychological Medicine 
New York: Philosophical Library, 

1955. Pp. x + 319. $10.00. 


By JoAN M. ERIKSON 
Austen Riggs Center, Inc. 


amon N. M. O'SuLLAN is in 

charge of the Occupational 

"Therapy program at Killarney 
Mental Hospital, Ireland. He has de- 
Voted himeslf to “O.T.” in relation to 
Psychiatry for some thirty years. The 
litle of his book and the introduction 
indicate that he has undertaken a com- 
Prehensive text which is to survey and 
circumscribe the field as defined by 
teaching syllabi used in the accepted 
training centers for occupational thera- 
Pists. Within the limitations of that 
tradition, this is a very thorough text- 
book, “complete and specific,” as char- 
acterized by W. R. Dunton mM his 
foreword. 

The book offers a histo 
ginning with Galen; it spells out seven 
Principles of O.T.; it outlines the organi- 
zation of an O.T. department; and it 
attempts to define the "curative prop- 
erties” of various arts and crafts. Inthe 
Psychiatric chapters, the clear spn 
tion of mental diseases from pee 
States is helpful to the worker 1n ias 
field, since he will find himself. engot : 
tering and dealing primarily with on 
behavior. On the other hand, ìt 1S m v» 
tive of the book's psychiatric piis d 
that of the thirty-two books on nes 
mne psychology, and pud 
tioned in the bibliography’ DANN 
were published before 1935, t€? z since 
that date and 1945, and only one $ 
then, 


rical view be- 


te 


The author describes an ideal O.T. 
program as he sees it: with well-trained 
leadership, able assistants, excellent or- 
ganization, and a great variety of well- 
equipped and supplied crafts and skills. 
With utmost detail he has compiled a 
complete inventory of craft techniques 
and their therapeutic uses. It is a sum- 
mation of the best O.T. practice accord- 
ing to the knowledge available before 
the introduction of dynamic psychology 
into psychotherapy. The efficacy of 
O.T. as described in this book is, how- 
ever, predicated on at least two ques- 
tionable assumptions: (1) the patient 
really wants to get well and will get bet- 
ter by willingly doing what is prescribed; 
and (2) psychiatrists know what to pre- 
scribe as activity in order to support 
recovery. The very elaborateness of the 
presented details signifies that we are 
being given all the answers to the ques- 
hich were pertinent before ego 


ions wi 
tion st of 


psychology made us aware of a ho 
new and challenging ones. 
Do all patients want to get vell all of 
the time? Are they villing to relinquish 
the privileges of nonconformity, nonre- 
sponsibility, and helplessness poesi 
ety grants to those classified as ill? A S 
is to be done about younger ag s 
whose problems focus on all veste au- 
thority and who rebel against es 
schedule or presecription? hoi is 
patients who have passively we : 
a conventional O.T. program find ^od 
and direction after leaving the firm 
hospital structure? And as to the psy- 
iatri ts, do they know how to estimate 
co diud capacities, his e 
as well as his weaknesses, so 1 p ee 
can prescribe particular du E a 
have $ ecific “treatment value”? 
ge pes not assume that any craft, 
e y which develops cognition or 
al skill and is purposeful can be 
aa in such a way as to increase 
nee | and to promote dpi of 
confidence and self-respect and there ore 
“curative properties ? Should this 
E ee to the inclusion of all the arts 
ue m k with patients? What about 
e feet of discussion groups, study 
sessions? Should 


port 


any activit 


the value s 
and reading $ 
t be channels for patients to 
est in activities not 


groups, 
there no 


ei 
„xpress the ue d THE 
x T ded in a rigid program areas of 
inc 


:nterest In which they can take initiative 

res f; ah OF x 
m lanning? In fact, what about the 
pk ? 
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OUT OF MY LATER YEARS 
Essays of enduring human interest en- 
compassing the wide range of thinking 
that was Einstein’s priceless gift to man- 
kind. A valued treasury of the unin- 
hibited living thought of Einstein as 
Philosopher, Scientist and Man. Some of 
the many absorbing topics: E = MC2— 
The Theory of Relativity—Time, Space 
and Gravitation—Physics and Reality— 
The Fundamentals of Theoretical Phy- 
sics—The Common Language of Science 
—Laws of Science and Laws of Ethics— 
An Elementary Derivation of the 
Equivalence of Mass and Energy—A 
Reply to Soviet Scientists—The War Is 
Won But Peace Is Not—Military In- 
trusion in Science................ 1$4.75 


THE WORLD AS I SEE IT 
Einstein's first collection of his own 
charming, intimate, witty and shrewd 
observations. Set forth are his own 
provocative thoughts on life, on the 
world about him and on his scientific 
labors. A few of the many subjects: The 
Meaning of Life—Good and Evil— 
Wealth—G. Bernard Shaw—Women and 
War—Christianity and Judaism..$2.75 
e 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 
The renowned scientist writes lucidly for 
everyone interested in science concern- 
ing: Principles of Research—The Method 
of Theoretical Physies—Niels Bohr— 
What Is the Theory of Relativity?— 
The Problem of Space, Ether and the 
Field in Physics—Relativity and the 
Ether—Seientifie Truth... . . $2.75, 
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ON THE NATURE OFIMAN 
by DAGOBERT D. RUNES. This new 
work, from the pen of the well-known 
philosopher, is offered as an attempt to 
define the borderlines of human thinking 
and human morality. This type of soul- 
searching philosophy, unburdened by 
traditional manner and terminology, is 
sometimes baffling, frequently of melan- 
choly character, but almost always fas- 
cinating and inspiring.. :.$3.00 
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possible enrichment of O.T. through 
some linking up with the whole growing 
field of adult education? 


um. well for a mental patient, 
as it is described in this book, seems to 
be restricted to rehabilitation which in- 
deed may seem to be the ‘only possible 
goal for many hospitalized people. Dy- 
namic psychiatry submits, however, that 
to get well means to change in such a 
way that new ingredients are added to 
the individual's life orbit by putting to 
use those fallow that can 
support and nurture his further develop- 
ment in new directions. To provide 
opportunities over a wide range for the 
discovery and rediscovery of ego-assets, 
to foster them to a point of workmanlike 
mastery in which self-realization and 
new ties to reality are fused: herein lies 
the challenge of modern O.T 

Mr. O'Sullivan has compiled a text 
which hospitals will find useful in intro- 
ducing new O.T. programs. The specifi- 
cations are practical with an eye to 
economy in administration. Hospital 
superintendents and many psychiatrists 
will heartily endorse it. Psychologists, 
on the other hand, will look to this vol- 
ume in vain for any discussion of the 
pertinent questions raised by modern 
psychiatry and psychology. 


ego-assets 


Sy 


Freedom from Salvation 


Hubert Benoit 


The Supreme Doctrine: Psy- 
chological Studies in Zen 
Thought 


New York: Pantheon Books, 195 
Pp. xv + 248. $4.50. 


By Koji Saro 
Kyoto University 


EN IS a Buddhist sect and its 

body of belief. Its philosophy is 

-^ one of the most precious pos- 
Sessions of the Orient. It was born in 
India, grew up in China, and attained 
final refinement. in Japan. Daisetz T. 
Suzuki, now a visiting 
Columbia University, 
have 


professor at 
and a few others 


written books introducing Zen 
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thought to Westerners. Zen has a char- 
acteristic philosophy of life and a mode 
of living, but it has its basis in psycho- 
physiological training. When we plan to 
study Zen operationally, a psychological 
approach will become the most impor- 
tant way. 

In Japan, there are several psycholo- 
gists who have studied the psychology 
of Zen. Y. Motora, a founder of Japanese 
psychology, was a pioneer in this field; 
and after him, R. Kuroda, K. Sakuma, 
T. Chiba, C. Iritani, K. Ataka, and the 
present reviewer—the first three from 
the point of view of consciousness, and 
the reviewer from that of personality. 
As a psychiatrist, S. Morita established 
a unique method of psychotherapy that 
is based on Zen thought and is usually 
called “Morita therapy," having been 
developed by G. Usa and others. It is 
interesting to note that now interest of 
Americans in the philosophy of Zen has 
increased to the point where it is worth 
while to translate a work of Hubert 
Benoit, a French psychiatrist, into Eng- 
lish. 

The present book is a translation by 
Terence Gray of Benoit’s La doctrine 
suprême: réflexions sur le Bouddhisme 
Zen (1951) and La doctrine suprême: 
éludes psychologiques selon la pensée Zen 
(1952), combined in one volume. Benoit 
is a translator of Suzuki’s book The Zen 
Doctrine of No-Mind into French, and 
it may be said that he has read Suzuki’s 
books very well and generally speaking 
has grasped the essential modes of 
thought of Zen with the finesse of a 
French mind. 

The present text is not, however, a 
usual scientific work. It is, rather, a 
psychological essay in the French style. 
Benoit wrote down his understanding of 
Zen thought, using his form of psychi- 
atric and psychological analysis quite 
freely without any reference to Suzuki’s 
or other Zen books. The reader, how- 
ever, needs to have a preliminary knowl- 
edge of Zen, at least, he should have 
read the above-mentioned book of Suzuki 
or other of his preceding works. 

There are two aspects in Zen train- 
ing: getting salori (insight or enlighten- 
ment) and cultivating dhyana (psycho- 
physiological adjustment). The point of 
view of the usual Zen doctrine of ‘no- 
mind’ emphasized the satori aspect fol- 
lowing the thought of Hui-neng. Benoit's 


book is mainly a psychological exposition 
of the state of mind of satori. Zen aims 
at getting peace of mind by plumbing 
the depths of reality. Common people 
seek to get their salvation by piling up 
their good deeds, but that way is end- 
less. “Man’s distress is concentrated then 
on this question of salvation: he trembles 
at the thought that he may die before 
having attained his deliverance." Seck- 
ing salvation is just the opposite of 
getting inner peace. So-called saints, 
whose behavior-patterns are fixed and 
formalistic, are ultimately more destruc- 
tive than constructive. Zen, however, 
emphasizes non-attachment and flexibil- 
ity, and at the same time it affirms the 
present reality as it is. 


d s THE QUESTION, “What must I do 
to free myself?"—Zen replies, “There is 
nothing in reality from which you can 
free yourself." That can be said in the 
stage of safori, but how can we attain 
satori? Benoit does not explain the 
proc but he analyzes some ways of 
‘seeing into one's own nature.’ True, 
definitive satori supposes that a perfect 
tranquility has been realized in the mind 
of a man who has not withdrawn from 
the circumstances that concern his Ego; 
but who, on the contrary, lives them 
fully. How is that possible? Benoit at 
first calls attention to the error of using 
Yoga or similar training to cure mental 
agitation or lack of self-control, for one 
cannot employ a struggle to attain its 
opposite. Benoit's exposition unfortu- 
nately leaves the problem of these train- 
ing methods unclarified. 

Benoit's description of Zen ways of 
thought is in general lively, stimulating, 
and interesting. Understanding Zen may 
help Westerners to understand the ideal 
personality of the Orient. Scientific, 
systematic clarification of this Oriental 
wisdom is left for the future. Since there 
are not a few American scholars who 
have been noticing the truths of Zen 
teachings, it is to be hoped that, by the 
Cooperation of American and Japanese 
scholars in the fields of psychology: 
medicine, cultural anthropology, and 
philosophy, interdisciplinary research will 
be undertaken for the promotion of the 
welfare of modern man. 
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Infants and Ancestors in 
Social Relations 


Elihu Katz and Paul F. 


Lazarsfeld 


Personal Influence 
Glencoe: Free Press, 1955. Pp. xx 
+ 400. $6.00. 


By LEON FESTINGER 
Stanford University 


HERE ARE problems concerning 

the behavior of human beings 

which, to twist a well-known 
remark about weather, people are al- 
ways discussing but no one seems to 
find out much about. One such problem 
deals with the processes by which in- 
formal personal influence affects the 
daily behavior of people—affects what 
they buy, what they wear, what movies 
they see, and the like. If one supposed 
that word-of-mouth communication was 
important in affecting persons’ decisions 
on such matters, and if one wanted to 
Study these processes empirically, one 
might reason to himself as follows: 

“I will pick a medium-sized town 
Which seems suitable and interview à 
random sample of adult women in the 
town. From each woman I will discover 
Whether or not she was recently in- 
fluenced by some other person on some 
Specific points, such as what movie to 
see or what brand of soap to buy. I 
Vill then proceed to interview those who 
reportedly exerted this influence and, if 
they in turn were influenced by others, 
I might even continue the process fur- 
ther. In this way, I should be able to 
track down the flow of such influential 
Word-of-mouth communication and, with 
the help of other information I collect 
in my interviews, I should be able to 
learn a Jot about the process.” 

It. sounds perfectly reasonable 
Plausible and this is essentially the Ha 
lure of the study reported in the de 
Portion of the volume by Kat pa 
Lazarsfeld, The plausible-sounding E 
Sign does not turn out to be very ae 
however. Technical difficulties make 5 
Virtually impossible really to track mei 
the flow of personal influence and, d S 
eXtent that he is able to, one pae A 
the conclusion that people Aoc 
Others who are pretty much like then 


and 


selves. Actually, the authors are very 
much aware of this relation and discuss 
it in detail. In fact, the discussion of 
problems of a methodological kind is a 
major focus of the book. The amount of 
data presented is very modest and, in 
many instances, they are presented only 
by way of illustration. The authors 
claim, however—correctly in my opin- 
ion—that this study represents a pio- 
neering attempt. They also ask the 
reader not to sneer at the inadequacies 
in their study because one has to start 
some place and beginnings cannot be 
perfect. With this admonition I also 
agree. If a reader approaches the book 
in an uncritical and accepting frame of 
mind, he will be rewarded by occasional 
methodological insights and a very oc- 
casional bit of provocative data, like the 
discovery that the first source from which 
a person finds out about a movie is 
usually the one which is effective in her 
decision to see the movie. On the whole, 
though, these rewards occur too infre- 


quently. 


| HERE 18 another portion of the book 
which I have as yet not mentioned. The 


first hundred or so pages are devoted to 
a rather comprehensive summary of 
s work on interpersonal influence 
in small groups, most of it laboratory 
experimentation. On the one hand, s 
may be said that this initial portion ; 
the book is the most satisfying yet [t 
is certainly the best summary of a 
work that I know of. It is written che 
and understandably. On the other han d 
i rst portion of the book, 


previou 


RET is good, leads s e 
biggest disappointment for He Ups 
Somehow I had persuaded TES jh : 
this. summary of existing know d 
would, of course, have something to de 

i . remainder of the book; but it 
(neges "The part of the book which 
the methodology and some 
he interview study does not 


does not. 
describes 
findings of t 
refer to the r 
knowledge nor 
zance of that € 


vart that reviews the ex sting 
does it show any cogni- 
xisting knowledge. There 
are simply two separate "— er 
between the same hard covers. 4 s 3 c 

hasize this disappointing fact, chap- 
igh bers even start again from one 
p Bine boak leaves the first. portion 
n 


whe iss the study itself. 


and starts to discu 
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Contemporized 


J. Delay, P. Pichot, and J. Perse 


Méthodes psychométriques en 
clinique: tests mentaux et 
interprétation 
Paris: Masson & Cie., 1955. Pp. 

327. 1900 fr. 


By SAUL ROSENZWEIG 
Washington University, St. Louis 


HE AUTHORS are avowedly, and 

with forgivable pride, in the 

tradition of Alfred Binet. An 
excellent historical chapter centering 
around his many-sided work introduces 
the bill of fare. Citing Cyril Burt on the 
admiring astonishment of English psy- 
chologists that the tests of Binet, as 
differentiated from certain French wines, 
lost nothing of their quality in crossing 
the Channel, the authors demonstrate 
that the trip in the opposite direction— 
and the longer one across the Atlantic— 
is equally safe. 

They show an intelligently discrimi- 
nating acquaintance—a true connois- 
seurship—with contemporary English 
and American psychological tests. In- 
cluded are those of intellectual function 
and of personality, which they have 
selectively imported, adapted, or freshly 
investigated. Thus we find here French 
translations and adaptations of such 
instruments as the MMPI and the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study; and experi- 
mental applications, with new results, 
of the Szondi and Cattell’s Persevera- 
tion Test. There are also some original 
techniques, e.g., a nonverbal general 
intelligence test and another concerned 
with the appreciation of humor. 

Not only is the diet well balanced 
from among the various available psy- 
chometric and projective constituents, 
but it is used with representative groups 
of both normal subjects and mental 
patients. The latter comprise aphasic, 
epileptic, schizophrenic, and depressed 
individuals. Two of the authors are psy- 
chiatrists, onea psychologist 


allclinicians 
with a healthy regard for research, 
Throughout one finds a satisfying 
combination of scholarship, contempo- 
rary and historical, with capable experi- 
mental and statistical workmanship. A 
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systematic chapter on the problems in- 
volved in the validation of personality 
tests commands attention. The book is 
a convincing demonstration that France 
continues to hold an enviable place in 
psychological science even when, as in 
this instance, much of the research con- 
tent begins as a foreign importation. 


Sise a fifth of the book (four chap- 
ters) is devoted to the Picture-Frustra- 
tion (P-F) Study, a special word on the 
handling of that technique may not be 
out of place. A description of the French 
adaptation is followed by some validat- 
ing research. The P-F is compared with 
other devices applied in common to a 
single diagnostic population. Again, the 
Study is scrutinized in the light of find- 
ings from diagnostically opposed groups 
from which contrasted scores were hypo- 
thetically expected. What emerges is 
consistent high validation of the Group 
Conformity Rating—as a general meas- 
ure of social adjustment—but a doubt 
regarding the significance of the Ego- 
Defense as distinguished from the Need- 
Persistence category. The nub lies in 
the schizophrenic population where high 
Ego-Defense and low Need-Persistence 
were expected and an opposite result 
was obtained. Two comments seem 
worth while: diagnostic differentiation 
has been consistently held by the author 
of the Picture-Frustration Study to be 
a poor criterion for validating this psy- 
chodynamic technique. Then there is the 
debatable view taken by the authors of 
the monograph that Ego-Defense in the 
P-F must prove to be elevated among 
schizophrenics since the need to defend 
the ego should be great among them. 
The hypothesis is questionable. Schizo- 
phrenia seems to be essentially a decom- 
bensating mental disorder; on this basis 
the score for Ego-Defense might be ex- 
pected to vary in that diagnostic condi- 
tion directly and not inversely with ego- 
strength. The reported results jibe well 
with such an expectation. The correla- 
tive rise of Need-Persistence agrees with 
other recent data which suggest that 
this dimension in elevated amounts may 
reflect an autistic rather than a realistic 
life adaptation, For example, adolescent 
normal subjects show unexpectedly high 
Need-Persistence scores, 
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Taches d’encre 


J. Delay, P. Pichot, T. Lem- 
périére, and J. Perse 


Le test de Rorschach et la 
personnalité épileptique 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1955. Pp. 218. 1000 fr. 


By GEORGE W. ALBEE 
Western. Reserve University 


USY CLINICIANS who aspire to do 

research often must use what 

materials they have at hand. 
Apparently in France, as in the United 
States, patients and ink-blots are handy. 
These authors report their findings in 
the Rorschach protocols of fifty epi- 
leptics. 

Nearly everyone, as well as the au- 
thors, agrees that the term epilepsy, like 
the term schizophrenia, covers a wide 
range of disorders. Representatives of a 
very broad range of patients are included 
in their sample. There are posttraumatic, 
symptomatic, and essential epilepsies, 
and there are epilepsies of unknown ori- 
gin. Twelve of these cases were reported 
to have grave character disorders, while 
less than half appeared normal in this 
respect. In other ways too, the sample 
was heterogeneous. There was wide 
scatter in age, in time of onset, and in 
duration of illness. 

Studying the patients’ protocols and 
counting signs, especially the epileptic 
and organic signs of Piotrowski and of 
Minkowska, the authors report their 
several findings. Epileptics have, the 
Rorschach test reveals, an organic com- 
ponent independent of the etiology of 
their disorder, independent of the loca- 
tion of the brain lesion, and even inde- 
pendent of the existence of a lesion. The 
proof: 68 per cent of the sample have 
five or more of Piotrowski's organic 
signs. (These same signs, of course, 
originally discovered in a handful of 
cases, often have been found not to 
discriminate groups of known organic 
patients.) Unfortunately less than half 
the French sample showed Piotrowski's 
epileptic signs, a fact that forced the 
authors to conclude that the epileptic 
personality is in reality an organic per- 


sonality. 
In addition to this organic component, 


study of the Rorschach protocols also un- 
covered two polarized subgroups among 
the epilepsies. These are the coarcted, 
characterized by good social adjustment, 
and the extratensive, characterized by 
explosive and impulsive urges. Most of 
the former were idiopathic, most of the 
latter posttraumatic. The statistical 
treatment of data is sophisticated and 
easy to follow. Tabular presentations 
are well organized and easy to read once 
one gets the habit of translating the 
comma as a decimal. 

These findings probably do not repre- 
sent any new and startling break- 
throughs in the study of the epilepsies 
or in psychometrics. Their results agree 
fairly well with those of similar prior 
Rorschach studies which the authors 
have abstracted in the first half of their 
book. 


How Often a Word 


John W. Black 
Ausherman 


and Marian 


The Vocabulary of College Stu- 
dents in Classroom Speeches 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educa- 

tional Research, Ohio State Univer- 

sity, 1955. Pp. 68. $2.50. 


By Joun B. CARROLL 
Harvard University 


AVING had some misgivings 

about Thorndike’s well-worn 

Teacher's Word Book, we wel- 
come this count of 288,152 running 
words in 607 short extemporaneous 
speeches of 274 students—the most ex- 
tensive count yet made of spoken 
vocabulary. This compilation will be 
useful in controlling the word-frequency 
factor in experiments. But is speaking 
vocabulary really different. from writing 
vocabulary? The sampling is everything, 
one suspects. I leave the reader to ponder 
why abhor, abode, Abraham, accursed, 
acorn, and Adam were in Thorndike’s 
first five thousand but failed to appear 
among the 6,826 different words identi- 
fied by the present authors. 
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FILMS 


By AporPH Manor, Editor 


Anthony R. Michaelis 


Research Films in Biology, An- 
thropology, Psychology, and 
Medicine 
New York: Academic Press, 1955. 

Pp. xvi + 490. $10.00. 


HE FILM as a medium for creative 

art, a means of entertainment, a 

tool for mass education, and a 
technique for instruction should not ob- 
scure its scientific origins and its func- 
tion as a research tool. These latter as- 
pects of camera work point out the value 
of ‘filmological’ undertakings and their 
contribution to scientific progress. It is 
precisely this area that Michaelis" book 
undertakes to present. The work is dedi- 
cated to Marey, "the originator of the 
research film" and his followers, and 
presents a systematic and comprehen- 
sive view of that field. The content and 
orientation are synthesized in the defini- 
tion the author gives to the research 
film: “A research film results from the 
application of cinematography to the 
systematic search for new know ledge in 
the sciences,” "scientific cinematography 
denotes the techniques of production, 
analysis and usage of research films in 
the sciences.” The research film covers 


both activities, the film as means of 
mary 


investigation and of presenting ‘pri n 
data. As such it must be distinguished 
from the instructional film. j 
Nevertheless the instructional film can 
also be used as a means of research, as 
the author points out when he says EE 
“new knowledge will often only be gaine 
from the comparative evaluation of a 
series of anthropological and psychologi- 
cal record films" (p. 2). The distinction, 
between the research film and the 


then, r ; 

instructional film is only a matter of 
is as to use. 

»mphasis as to 

T limits imposed by the 


/ithin the 
de eet, the author = a 
wealth of material on special €: a 
graphic techniques and Hir narod 
tions to biology, anthropology, psyc™ 


ogy, and medicine. The chapter on psy- 
chology and psychiatry presents relevant 
data as to cinematography in psycho- 
logical research with reference to various 
kinds of psychology—child, educational, 
general, and industrial. The same chap- 
ter includes applications to psychiatry 
and references to film research, as well 
as sources of psychological films. Ma- 
terial pertaining to psychology is also 
found in other chapters of the book— 
those on biology, animal behavior, an- 
thropology, and medicine. 

As a whole the book represents a re- 
markable contribution to the field of 
scientific cinematography. It is well 
written, well organized, and most in- 
formative. It constitutes a valuable tool 
for information and reference for anyone 
interested in scientific cinematography 
and its applications to the life sciences. 
The work is supplemented with 88 
figures, a subject index, and a 1,490-item 


reference index. 
TV Program 


Preface to a Life 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. National Institute of Mental 
Health. Television panel discussion kit, in- 
cluding a 16-mm. film clip, black and white, 
sound, 314 min., 1955. Available through 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y., $7.50. 


A short sequence from the film, Preface 
to a Life (National Institute of Mental 


Health, 16-mm., black and white, sound, 
29 min., 1950) was selected for the 
preparation of a television panel dis- 
cussion kit. 

The film sequence presents a few 
neighborhood and home situations that 
might affect the social and emotional 
development of a child. These situations 
are represented by an old lady who dis- 
likes children, “Uncle Homers” who is 
fond of children and plays with them, 
and a scene in which the father shows 
immature behavior in ‘boxing’ with his 
child. 

The film clip is to be used as a basis 
for the discussion of various aspects of 
child development. Its value should be 
assessed within the context of a par- 
ticular program. As such its educational 
effectiveness would depend on the dis- 
cussion leader, the composition of the 
panel, and the level of the audience. The 
outline that accompanies the film recog- 
nizes the importance of these factors 
and presents specific suggestions for the 
organization of a 30-min. TV panel dis- 
cussion program. Besides suggestions 
concerning the introduction of the pro- 
gram and the showing of the film, the 
outline lists a series of questions for 
discussion. These questions refer to 
different implications suggested by the 
film as to the nature and function of the 
home environment, the school, and the 
community in general. 

'The program as a whole represents a 
helpful device for the discussion and a 
clarification of various aspects of the 
problems of mental health. With proper 
leadership the film clip could be used 
effectively with lay groups and in clas 


in beginning psychology for the study 
of environmental factors contributing to 
social development and the develop- 
ment of personality. 


tu 


Visual noise as a metaphor has a certain vigor; acoustic noise is redundant, nol as redundant 
is used in the lingo of information theory bul in its time-honored English sense of ‘exceedin g what 
is necessary. The use of noise by itself to mean something other than a sound is—in their own 
terminology—itself a ‘noise,’ that is, an unnecessary obstruction to communication, 


—Horace B. ENGLISH 
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ON THE OTHER HAND... 


WHAT? NO FREUD? 


The review [of Karn and Weitz by Duncan 
in the March CP] should have mentioned 
the fact that the book does not mention 
Freud, psychoanalysis, or the unconscious. 
None of these words so much as appears! 
I'm no Freudian, and I certainly appreciate 
the necessity for selectivity and brevity, but 
it is inconceivable to me that an introductory 
text published in 1955 could fail to take 
note of this aspect of psychology. 

ARCHER L. MICHAEL 
Memorial Guidance Clinic 
Richmond, Virginia 


DISSENT FROM DUNCAN 


Dr. Carl Duncan (CP, March) questions 
the inclusion in my Psychology for Life of 35 
items from the Bell Adjustment Inventory and 
my use of them to guide students to psy- 
chological counselors. “Is this portion of the 
Bell Inventory as good as all that?” he asks. 

As good as all what? Dr. Duncan fails to 
appreciate that the primary purpose of the 
selí-tests is pedagogic, not diagnostic. They 
Seek to orient the student toward a new 
topic and to arouse his interest in it. I quite 
agree that psychological diagnosis belongs 
Properly in the clinic, not in the classroom. 
But, aside from that, these 35 items were not 
randomly selected from the Bell, for they 


comprise all the items on what Bell calls his 
Emotional Adjustment Scale, one of four such 
scales constituting the /nventory. Some of the 
research supports the use of this scale to give 
the maladjusted student an indication that 
something is amiss. 

Duncan objects that the order of topics in 
many of my chapters "seems to follow no 
particular plan." He feels that this weakness 
is especially conspicuous in Chap. 2. I am 
puzzled by his citing Chap. 2 as his horrible 
example since the order of topics in this 
chapter seems to me most transparent. I 
simply discussed seriatim the issues raised 
in the chapter's Self-Test. As for the section 
on scientific method and experiment, the 
discussion is organized around three elements 
of scientific method: observation, disin- 
terestedness, and integration. Although 
there are, to be sure, other topics discussed in 
this section, they are all related to these 
three. 

Duncan objects also that “among the 100 
illustrations, a few of the photographs and a 
couple of the cartoons are of very doubtful 
relevance.” This seems to me praise, not 
criticism. Is this not equivalent to saying: 
“Of the 100 illustrations in the book, the 
relevance of only a few can be seriously 


doubted”? 

Duncan also regrets the absence of phy- 
siological materials. I do too, but I set out to 
write a book which could fit easily into a 


semester’s time. I had to leave something 
out, and I chose to omit the physiological 
materials. I was not vetoing physiology; I 
was only deferring it. Time enough for it, it 
seems to me, in the second or third course. 
Harry RUJA 
San Diego Stale College 


CREDO FOR CP 


In psychology I am for allowing every 
human experience to be first observed in its 
own qualitative nature; I am for allowing 
any hypothesis to be developed about it, 
assuming that it is self-consistent and helps 
relate the experience to other experience 
and established fact. I am for being as 
accurate as possible about the description 
and interpretation of any experience, be it 
sensory or valuational or mystical or non- 
sensory. I am for allowing persons to inter- 
pret their experiences as clearly and co- 
herently as possible, using every device to 
help them which does not alter the experi- 
ence or disqualify it arbitrarily. I am for 
as much clarity as possible, but against pooh- 
poohing the unclear as unimportant just 
because it is unclear, and against the neglect- 
ing of the unclear simply as unclear. And I 
am against defining the unclear in terms of 
sense or in terms of operational definitions 
alone, though I favor the use of operational 
techniques and procedures wherever possible, 
and as much as possible in any area of 
experience. 

PETER A, BrERTOCCI 
Boston University 
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School psychologists— 


What do they do? 

How do they help teachers and administrators? 

How do they fit into a pattern of community services? 
How should they be trained? 
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Metapsychology- 1956 Model 


Kenneth Mark Colby 


Energy and Structure in Ps 'choanalysis 
New York: Ronald Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 154. $4.50. 
By Rogert R. Horr 
Research Center for Mental Health, New York University 


FEW years ago, a friendly critic 
from neurophysiology, Ralph 
Gerard, asked a group of psy- 
choanalysts why it was that the life span 
of a theory was measured in decades in 
i twentieth- 
sasured in 


whereas in 


psychoanalysis, 
century physics it was m 
months. None of the analysts present 
seemed to feel that there was anything 
wrong with this situation. 

A young California analyst, who un- 
derstands Gerard’s point well, has now 
he first new psychoanalytic 
itus since 
vely small 


produced t 
model of the psychic appara 
1923. He does so in a deceptiv 
book, for in its few pages he has packed a 
great deal of thought about fundamental 
issues in personality theory and some 
refreshingly original and provocative 
ils for their solution. There is 
use Colby has the 
Je that is at once 


propos: 
much here in little beca 
rare gift of a prose sty’ ; 
lively, individual, and economical. He 
to the point, says his say 
+ of writing could 
isually clear 


goes directly 
and stops. Such clarity 


not be achieved without unu 


thinking. 
Colby writes 


as one psychoanalyst 
talking to others, but psychologists will 
at home with his tyle of thinking 
objective approach to 
grasp of 


feel 
and his direct, 
ies. He shows an 


easy 


the philosophy of 
seldom en- 


methodology and 
science which is all 
countered among his colleagues. His 
fondness for examples and analogies 
from modern physics will impress and 
reassure many psychologists, even if the 
formidable terminology of the new model 
A glossary 


too 


may scare some of them off. 
would have helped, but it is a rational 
terminology and not hard to learn. 

The book begins by locating psycho- 
analysis among the natural sciences, 
accepting the implied obligations, and 
establishing a psychological realm of 
discourse in which energy and structure 
will not have any necessary implications 
of physiology and anatomy. We must 
assume a construct of exergy to account 
for movement, change, work done; but 
energy cannot accomplish anything un- 
less it operates in a structure of some 
kind: “a hypothetical ordering of psychic 
elements” making up the psychic ap- 


paratus (or PA). 

Colby manages the issues of energy 
admirably. After a sympathetic but 
critical discussion of Freud's handling of 
the concept, he proposes a highly ab- 
stract "cathexis energy” (abbreviated 
as CE): no longer tied to any particular 
instinct. theory, divested 
aims and properties like t 


erent» punches, , vet 
ie : Edan: shagably 


“free,” "bound," “sublimated,” 
Drives 


exist a 
"sexualized," or the like. 
redefined as “structural components of 
the PA which are activated by CE... 
containing specific concept-meaning re- 
ferable to drive sources, drive aim, drive 
object and drive space-time conditions” 
(p. 39). Steering clear of the seductions 
of homeostasis as a motivational con- 
struct, Colby plunges boldly (and some- 
what less convincingly) into the murky 
problem of naming and classifying drives. 
His solution, rejecting the notion of an 
aggressive or destructive drive, is re- 


are 


miniscent of Freud's first theory of sexual 
(Colby’s Reproductive or R-drive) and 
self-preservative or ego-instincts (Main- 
tenance or M-drive). the 
classification of drives, for a moment he 
seems to forget his theoretical sophistica- 


Discussing 


tion and confuses convenience with the 
demands of reality in deciding how many 
s of drives to distinguish. 


into structure we 


rinal 


WE get 
to the most o 


features of 


come 
this contribution, After a brief but ade- 


quate presentation of Freud's three 
principal models of the PA (the neurolog- 
ical model of “The Project"; the linear or 
“picket” model, after its picket-fence 
appearance in Chapter VIL of The In- 
terpretation of Dreams; and the familiar 
tripartite model introduced in The Ego 
and the Td), Colby discus 


theoretical 


the clinical 


advantages and disadvan- 


tages of the latter in an objective, mat- 


ter-ol-iact w: 


He does not pull his 


delivers his critical re- 


and w thout acrimony 
arch Tt 
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For once, here is a critic of psychoanalysis 
who knows what he is talking about and 
whose tone is neither apologetic nor 
rebellious. 

What Colby has to offer in its place he 
calls a cyclic-circular model. It is pat- 
terned after a circuit with two feedback 
loops and presents a psychic apparatus 
designed with a first concern to concep- 
tualize processes rather than regions or 
states of consciousness. 

The ten systems that make up the 
cyclic-circular model are of two general 
types: transport systems (suffixed -or), 
Which merely carry a process along, and 
another group (suffixed -al) with storage 
functions, which both change and are 
Changed by it. The thought process, 
called a cycle pattern, is conceived as a 
configuration (like a complex wave-form) 
of cathexis energy. Starting in the sensor 
system, it passes up the /ransveyor sys- 

tem, and is successively influenced by 
(1) feedback from the previous cycle 
pattern in the receptor system, (2) the 
proprial system of schemas pertaining 
to the self, and (3) the environal system 
of non-self schemas. The cycle pattern is 
then broken into three parts and redis- 
tributed by the emittor system: action 
messages are sent on up and out via the 
motor system, percepts go over to the 
percept relinkor system (one feedback 
loop down to the receptor system) and 
thoughts to the thought relinkor system, 
where they may be modified and cast 
into verbal form by the lingual system. 
Consciousness is a property of the re- 
linkor systems only, so all the pre-stages 
take place unconsciously. 

The structural unit of these systems, 
the schema, is conceived of as a finite 
arrangement invested with cathexis 
energy, pulsating in a rhythm unique to 
the schema. This wave-form is the en- 
coded representation of meantent (that 
is, meaning-content in a broad sense that 

encompasses ordinary memories and 
what might be called programs for 
operations like drives and defenses). If 
the schema is part of a transport system, 
it readily picks up the wave-form that 
comprises the cycle pattern and passes it 
on; if part of one of the storage systems, 
it may add special inflections to the 
cycle pattern, facilitate it 


(through 
synchrony) 


or inhibit part of it (through 
dysynchrony). By means of these simple 


operations, Colby proposes to concep- 
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Motor 
system 


Emittor 
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Sensor 
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Thought 
relinkor 
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Lingual 
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system 


Receptor 
system 


Transveyor 
system 


CoLBY’S CYCLIC-CIRCULAR MODEL 


tualize the activation of drives, defense 
mechanisms, the triggering of action and 


the arousal of positive or negative af- 
fects. 


à brief sketch can give only the 
most general idea of the intricate model 
presented by Colby. Tt is well adapted to 
handling some of the problems psychol- 
ogists are concerned with, like perceptual 
defense and other aspects of the relation 
of motivation to perception, the learning 
of motives, the influence of the self-con- 
cept on cognition, and even such rela- 
tively specialized issues as the precon- 
scious registration of experience. The 
treatment of motivation has the advan- 
tage of not being tied to an untenable 
tension-reduction hypothesis, and of 
doing away with the confusion-breeding 
concept of instinct. 

Colby points out the lack of explicit 
consideration of symptom-formation and 
psychopathology generally. Indeed, a dis- 
arming feature of the book is the genuine 
modesty with which the model is pre- 
sented: “It cannot explain the tracings 
of the electroencephalogram nor the va- 
garies of international trade. But it can 
offer an explanation of affect-feclings"— 
more than can be said for the tripartite 
model. 

No doubt Colby decided to keep this 
first statement of his position as brief 
and uncomplicated as possible, Some ap- 
parent shortcomings seem to be intrinsic 
to the model, however, and not merely 
omissions. 

Perhaps it is possible to conceive of 
enough complexities of wave-forms to 
take care of everything that has to be 


allotted to the CE period, but the strain 


begins to show when the same modifica- 
tion (synchronization vs. dysynchroniza- 
tion) has to account for both facilitation- 
vs-inhibition and positive-vs.-negative 
affects. How can we account for ambiva- 
lence, or for a person's ability to do 
something that he doesn't like? 

Colby has no trouble with isolated un- 
conscious operations, but a serious flaw 
in the model is its failure to provide for 
the relinking of unconscious meanings 
(cognitive, affective, or perceptual), or 
Íor the continued unconscious activity 
of repressed impulses. Without some such 
feedback, how can we account for the 


continuity and integrated character of 
unconscious chains of 


activity and 
thought? 


I. UNDOUBTEDLY takes 
penchant for system 


a certain 
-building to carry one 
through the long labors of working out 
the details of a model like this one, but 
it is rare to have such a bent without oc- 
casionally being carried away into ex- 
cesses of classifying and making order. 
This kind of thing may be sensed in the 
Colby model’s surplus of symmetry and 
two-fold organization. Granted that it 
is legitimate to make a sharp conceptual 
Separation of thoughts and percepts, Or 
of the physical and social environment; 
still, are the lines of cleavage so sharp 
that quite Separate systems or fields 
should be provided, as this model 
specifies? 


An even more serious criticism of the 
same kind has to do with the 
Separation of proprial and environal 
systems. Where does the self leave off 
and the environment begin? E 
cepting some arbitrary 


structural 


ven ac- 
line of demarca- 


i 
al 


tion, we still have to take some account 
of the developmental problem. Many 
observations seem best explained on the 
assumption that the self is a construct 
only gradually achieved by a process of 
differentiation from a global infantile 
state of awareness. But Colby takes a 
rather uncompromising stand that the 
apparatus is present as described and 
fully operative from the beginning (al- 
though he does make one exception for 
the lingual system). There are only rudi- 
ments of a learning theory to account for 
the development of schemas on the micro- 
level (nothing is said, for example, of 
what safeguards there are against the 
constant reshaping of schemas by the 
impress of new experience), but a greater 
failure is the lack of a provision for the 
development of psychic structure on the 
macro-level—even a denial that the 
problem exists. As David Rapaport has 
pointed out, this is a crucial deficit in 
psychoanalytic theory; Colby's con- 
tribution does nothing to remedy it. 

As I accumulated posers for this model, 
I was forced to recognize that most of 
them would be just as embarrassing to 
the prevailing tripartite psychoanalytic 
model. One of this book's great merits 1s 
that it challenges the tripartite id-ego- 
superego conception, not merely pointing 
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out its main shortcomings, but offering 
a constructive alternative. Now that 
Colby has broken the trail and shown 
that there is nothing sacrosanct about 
the tripartite model, let us hope that 
other psychoanalytic thinkers of what- 
ever school will turn their attention to 
the task of providing a more workable 
one. For the fact is that the tripartite 
model was not only, like this one, a 
clumsy instrument for the depiction of 
unique individuals; it was also poorly 
adapted to the conceptualization of proc- 
esses. It is probably no oversight that 
when Freud issued his last revised and 
enlarged edition of The Interpretation of 
Dreams seven years after The Ego and 
the Id, he did not try to recast in terms 
of the new model his explanation of the 
process by which dreams are formed but 
kept the old “picket” model, which at 
least was conceived in process terms. 

As far as the cyclic-circular model 
goes, it can be put down as a good try— 
stimulating and challenging the reader to 
handle the same problems better. Colby 
will not be dismayed that it turns out to 
need overhauling and perhaps drastic 
redesigning in some respects. He knows 
sts to be replaced by a 


that a model ex 
better-fitting one. Less reverence and 
more tinkering, he urges. Let us all hope 


that the tripartite model can never again 
be as overvalued as it has been for the 
last thirty years, and that it as well as 
the cyclic-circular model will be quietly 
shoved into oblivion by a better one, 
along with phlogiston, ptomaines, and 
the ether. 


Is the Concept of Motivation 
Necessary? 


Marshall R. Jones (Ed.) 


Nebraska Symposium on Moti- 
vation (Vol. III of the series in 
Current Theory and Research in 
Motivation) 

Lincoln: University of Nebraska 

Press, 1955. Pp. x + 274. $3.00. 


By Leo POSTMAN 
University of California 


HIS VOLUME might well have been 
l entitled In Search of a Theory of 
Motivation. Although the con- 
tributors to the symposium represent 
widely divergent points of view, they 
all share a measure of dissatisfaction 
with the current status of theory and 
research in motivation. Their uneasiness 
seems to stem from three main sources. 
First, there has been too much emphasis 
on biological need-reduction as the goal 
of action. Each of the contributors re- 
jects in his own way the conception of 
behavior as controlled by biological 
needs or derivatives of such needs. Sec- 
ond, there has been too much preoccupa- 
tion with process and too little concern 
about content. In McClelland's words, 
“Psychology today is almost exclusively 
concerned... with Jow a man adjusts 
rather than with what he thinks or does” 
(p. 41). This concern with content is 
shared primarily by those who deal with 
human rather than animal motivation. 
Finally, theories of motivation should be 
developed in their own right rather than 
as mere adjuncts to learning theories, 
Although this point is not made explicitly, 
we may infer it from the heavy emphasis 
on problems of affect and value rather 
than habit-formation and performance. 
Beyond these points agreement largely 
ceases. Each author sees promise in a 
different reformulation of the problems 
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of motivation and in a different area 
of empirical research. This diversity of 
approaches and interests deprives the 
symposium of focus and coherence, but 
it becomes of interest as a reflection of 
some of the fundamental divisions in 
psychology today. 


and 
sychology. Should the 
chology of motivation seek its ex- 
planatory principles in the anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous tem? Are 
the behavioral data adequate for phy 
ological analysis, and is physiology ready 
for the task? Olds's paper, which is con- 


s 


cerned with the physiological basis of 
drive, reward and punishment, makes a 
strong case for affirmative answers to 
these questions. He presents a careful 


survey of the evidence for the existence 
of reward-and-punishment ems in 
the brain. Against this background his 
own experimental work on the reinforce- 
ment of habits by direct cortical stimu- 
lation takes on considerable significance. 
At the same time, Olds's paper brings 
out the limitations of analyses oi be- 
havior based on studies of brain localiza- 
tion. The physiological data yield highly 
complex and circumstantial evidence for 
the localization of reward-and-punish- 
ment processes in the brain, and some 
hints concerning the arousal and integra- 
tion of motivated behavior. As the 
psychologist builds a theory of behavior 
upon these data, the central nervous 
system soon becomes a conceptual nerv- 
ous system. When all is said and done, the 
conceptual neurology which emerges is 
not ve: 


y different in substance from the 
symbolic constructs of 
theorists 


the behavior 
. Olds's paper leaves one with the 
impression that it is still a matter of taste 


whether one prefers s//gs to cell as- 


semblies, 

A second line of division separates the 
Students of rats and cats from the stu- 
dents of man, Olds's studies of brain 
localization and Young's experiments 
on food preference come from the ani- 
mal laboratory; the 
tributors have 


other four con- 
ventured a more direct 
attack on human motivation. We can 
arrange the latter on 


‘scope,’ i. 


a crude scale of 
C, M terms of the complexity of 
the problems which they 
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are willing to 


tackle. Rotter calls for a systematic tax- 
onomy of situations with respect to the 
‘expectancies’ which they arouse and 
the reinforcement values which they pro- 
vide. Peak’s primary concern is with the 
relationship between attitudes and mo- 
tivation. Tied for the extreme position 
on our scale we find McClelland and 
Maslow. McClelland attempts a psycho- 
logical analysis of major historical move- 
ments. He pursues an ingenious causal 
chain leading from Protestantism to in- 
dependence training in childhood, to 
need achievement, to the building of 
economic and technological empires. 
On the other hand, there is Maslow who 
deals with some ineffable human urge 
called “self-actualization,” which appears 


to be by way oi a mystic experience 
vouchsafed to some but not to others and 
which embodies all that is lofty and 
peculiarly human in man's motivation. 


A WE proceed from rat brains to self- 


actualization, we find, not unexpectedly 
but regretfully, an increasing vagueness 
of concepts and a growing lack of concern 
with the adequacy of empirical data to 
theoretical constructs. It is easy to cite 
chapter and verse in Support of this 
general statement, but a few examples 
will suffice. Peak's basic concept of 
‘disparity’ as the fundamental source of 
motivation is vague and cludes opera- 
tional identification. It is a wide g 


and 
dangerous leap from the results of ques- 


tionnaires and interest inventories. to 
Protestant ethics and technological 
growth. Maslow ‘defines’ self-actualiza- 
tion as “ongoing actualization of poten- 
tial capacities and talents, as fulfillment 
of mission or call or fate or Vocation, as a 
fuller knowledge of, and accept 


ance of, 
the person's own intrinsic nature, as an 
unceasing trend toward unity, integra- 
tion or synergy within the person" (p. 
8). Whatever that means, it recks of the 
rostrum rather than the psychological 
laboratory. 

Perhaps we should not be impatient 
with vagueness and lack of precision 
when psychologists have the courage to 
tackle important problems of human 
needs and aspirations, but we cannot 
accept the assumption that the impor- 
tance of a problem makes up for bad 
logic or poor method. Again Maslow 
baldly states the extreme position when 
he says: 


“Tt is this humanistic emphasis 


which is the source and justification of 
what I consider to be the important 
questions which justify inexact and un- 


reliable researches. They must be done; 


we don't dare turn away from them 
because we can’t handle them well 
(p. 2). Common sense suggests a different 


conclusion. If the questions ar 


impor- 
tant, dare we be content with vague in- 
tuitions and exhortatory slogans? False 
answers to important questions are 
dangerous. 

It may have been a preoccupation with 
what is important for man and society 
which kept most of the contributors from 
inquiring into the scope and adequacy of 
the concept of motivation itself. They 
take it for granted that such properties of 
behavior as energy, pe 
ton are 


stence, and dir 
conceptualized most appro- 
priately under the rubric of motivation 
(cf. especially Peak’s paper). Their prob- 
lem is to classify “motive SU Lo measure 
them and to speculate about the or- 
ganismic proce 
steer. behavior, 

denotation of the 


s Which energize and 
Yet the conventional 
concept of motivation 
may not be psychologically sound, In an 
earlier volume of the Nebraska Symposia 
(1953), J. S. Brown warned 
prevalent. confusion betwe 
habit 


against the 
en drives and 
Theorists are prone to ascribe the 
function. of guiding and 


directing be- 
havior to both habits and drives without 
attempting a precise differentiation be- 
tween them. In the present volume there 
are only the scantiest ref 
issue. How can one 


aces to this 
agree with McClel- 


land that it makes little difference 
whether we think in terms of habits or 
motives as long as “we accumulate data 


as rapidly and 
(p. 43)», Tf 
unclear, our 


systematically as we can" 
our guiding concepts are 
data, however rapidly and 
Systematically accumulated, are apt to 
be unclear as well. We shall do well to 
heed Brown's advice and attempt to 
clarify the relationship between habit 
and motive, Indeed, one may hope that at 


a future Symposium someone will be 
moved to devote 


an a paper to the question: 
Is the concept of motivation neces- 
sary?” That question may turn out not 
15 vacuous as it sounds, In trying 
lo. answer it, we should at least be 
parate the logical status of the 
concept from its ey 
Some of the 


to be ; 


forced to se 


"aluative connotations. 


contributors to the sympo- 


stum did not always find it easy to do so. 


The Taxonomy of Conferences and Their Reports 


years psychology, 


N THE PAST thir 
like the other sciences, has become 

a group enterprise. George Bush 

(1) reports that in 1921 only 15% of 
technical papers in the magazine Science 
re written by two or more authors. 
1951 this figure had increased to 
demon- 


By 
6465. William Whyte (9) he 
strated the same trend for a sample of 


ientific jour- 
i 


psychological and social 
nals. Perhaps the most recent manif 
tion of this tendency is the appearance of 
a new genre of psychological literature, 
the report of the subsidized conference, 
Until after the second world war such 
reports were rare. Beginning with 1952, 
however, I find 15 different conference 
reports reviewed d n either the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin or the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology. Seven of 
these reviews appeared in the 1955 Bul- 
ay 
jews. 


letin, Of course there have been 1 
more conference reports than 
The Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation (4), 
for instance, has published the trans 
tions of more than 70 multidiscipline 
conferences since 1950. Psychologists 
have taken part in many of these. 
Whyte in an article for Fortune (9) 
and Dwight MacDonald in a recent series 
of Profiles for The New Yorker (3) take 
it for granted that group research means 
scientific decline. It is, of course, well 
established in the folklore of intellectual 
creativity that great ideas come only to 
men who work in isolation and penury, 
an unsy) mpathetic society. Mac- 


defying 
Donald adds a specifically esthetic obje 


new bureaucracy in his amus- 
the not 


reports 


tion to the a 
ing attack on “Foundationese, 
gatti 


vital language of progress 
ants-in-aid. Most 


group work is 


very 
and applications for gr 


of us are not so sure that 
bad for science. l| 
to the psychology ol m- 


With regard in 
tellectual creation, folklore mus no hx 
mistaken for established fact. It is quite 

in this 


that we have found, 
r way to build science, a 


help. We are 


possible 
century, a bette! 
1 which many can 


"ii ^ cc frontier 
À . 

T s concerned t keep 2 T » 
ing d. if we are + her 58 y 
moving and, if we are ral a 
Foundatione Sey 


frontiersmen, who affect 


By Rocer W. Brown 
Harvard University 


that does not really matter. When it 
comes to conferences, however, to group 
talk rather than group research, most of 
us would admit to a certain unease. 
What is there vaguely unsavory about 
psychologists being paid to think and 
talk together about psychological prob- 
the romance of our call- 


lems? It violate: 
ing. It removes us from the company of 
Heroes and places us with the Profes- 
sionals, There are no summer seminars 
for saints. They do not feel the need. The 
great men of science were not usually 
great conferees. Neither relativity nor 
natural selection was first proposed in 
a conference report. Who are the con- 
ferees in our society? Advertising execu- 
lives, screenwriters, and salesmen. The 
conference suggests padded expense ac- 
counts and jumbo martinis before lunch. 
It makes of us Exurbanites in all but 
income. 

Oddly enough, pocts began to have 
conferences at about the same time as 
scientists and, of course, the conference 
is far more incongruous with the poet’s 
role than with that of the scientist. Poet- 
conferees give away their guilt by drink- 
ing too much and taking irresponsible 
cracks at Milton. Instead of reports they 
write satirical novels about poetry con- 
We are still able to write seri- 
with some mis- 


ferenci 


reports though 


ous 


giving. 


\ "- A conference is not commit- 


ted from the beginning to a published re- 
port it often does not make one. Several 
of us have noticed that originating the 
suggestion that a report be published is 
a rather ticklish business. No one cares 
to imply that he isso advanced in world- 
ard the appearance of his 


liness as to r 
own name in print as a desirable end in 
tion comes best from 


itself. The 
the most eminent participant since he 
is least open to suspicion but, unac- 


countably. he is often blind to the press- 
ing need for a report. The way things 
the subsidizing foundation had 


stand, 
publishable report if it 


better require a 
would like to see one. 


To confer is certainly not the most 
exalted function in the scientific role, 
nor is the conference report our best 
form of literature. Reviewers of such re- 
ports have often contrasted them with 
the profound theoretical treatise and, 
quite naturally, have found the report 
an “exasperating” form, “lacking direc- 
tion,” *a hodge podge." Probably major 
theoretical advances are not within the 
competence of a Group Mind, but there 
may be a more modest job that it can do 
quite well. The conference does not 
consolidate or integrate, but it can sug- 
gest problems, point out relationships 
and, above all, open communication be- 
tween fields that ought to be in commu- 


nication. 


I. 1951 the Social Science Research 
Council locked up three linguists with 
three psychologists for a summer seminar 
at Cornell. Since then there have been 
at least five conferences of a similar kind, 
financed by a variety of foundations. 
Psycholinguistics seems to have been 
successfully founded by these conferences. 
There have been several good books, ex 
perimental reports appear to be increas- 
ing, and quite a large number of young 
people now identify themselves as psy- 
chologists studying language, if not as 
psycholinguists. The reports of these 
conferences assume different forms and, 
reading them over, I have formed im- 
pressions about the relative merits of 


these forms. Separating out the ad- 
vantages of a form from the merits 


of the author, his topic, and conference 
personnel is, of course. an uncertain 
business. 

At one extreme the the 
Conference on Expressive Language (8) 
is a collection of papers with no ex- 
the authors and few 


report of 


changes between 
cross-references. There is not even agr 
ment on the sense of the topic expre. 
language. While the individual papers 
happen to be very interesting, this form 
of report takes no advantage of the fact 
met together 


Ive 


that the authors actually 
(for only two days in this case), 
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At another extreme the reports of the 
original SSRC conference (7) and of the 
Interdisciplinary Seminar of the Modern 
Language Association (5) are presented 
as the joint opinion of all members. Ina 
report of this kind one can still identify 
the contributions of particular members, 
but these are embedded in, and coated 
with, group prose. This is a prose that 
rejects the word which would narrowly 
present only a single view in favor of the 
term that can represent a whole range of 
opinion. It is the language of diplomacy 
and of the political candidate who hopes 
to ‘pick up’ votes in all quarters. Despite 
the wealth of meanings fed into group 
prose, it makes very dull reading, for, 
while we can figure out who, in the con- 
ference, originated each view and even 
what he intended, we miss the satisfac- 
tions of clear statement and open con- 
flict. 

The 1953 summer seminar at Indiana 
produced a monograph (6) which is the 
prize of this collection. During the first 
half of the eight-week session there were 
general discussions of psycholinguistics, 
but in the second half the participants 
worked in smaller groups, each concen- 
trated on a particular problem. The chair- 
man of each group then drafted a report 
of the group deliberations. These in- 
dividually written sections were com- 
bined according to a classification of 
psycholinguistic subject-matter. It would 
not have been possible for all of the 

participants to agree on a single approach 
to language and psychology. It was pos- 
sible, however, for each individual to 
work effectively on his own problem in 
his own wa 


ind for all to agree on a 
general classification of problems. The 
result is a collection of small, worthwhile, 
wut discontinuous theoretical advances. 
Probably the major advance all along a 
ine cannot be accomplished by a group. 
The Indiana pattern provides an ef- 
fective way to confer and to report when 
a group has time for many meetings. As 
à single demurral it should be added that 
this report feeds information at too fast 
a pace. Group meetings build common 
experience, and conversation within the 
group can do with little redundancy, but 
for the rest of 


the world a little re- 
dundancy in this report would have been 
à blessed relief, 

"The report of the five-day 
Language in Culture (2) 
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conference on 
is made up of 


individual papers with edited, but still 
extensive, protocols of the discussion that 
followed. Several of the papers are of 
poor quality and much of the discussion 
is captious and directionless. But there 
is something about discussion that makes 
it interesting to read. Very likely the 
reactions of the participants to one 
another interest us in the social situation 
as well as in the ideas. The transactions 
of the Macy conferences on cybernetics 
are as good as a play but it is difficult to 
remember anything from them. Since the 
conference report usually aims to awaken 
interest and start communication, rather 
than to expound theories or report data, 
I see no reason to hold it to our ideal of 
impersonal scientific language. Why not 
take some advantage in it of the read- 
ability of discussion? At the same time, 
its content. should certainly be made 
more memorable than it is in the cyber- 
netics transactions. For the conference 
that meets too briefly to follow the 
Tndiana plan it may be best to publish 
individual papers with brief commentary 
from the other members after each paper. 
This is the style of the Nebraska Sym- 
posia on Motivation and they are suc- 
cessful publications. 


IR Œ report, like other 


kinds of writing, aims at unity in variety. 
Because the variety is parceled out to 
various organisms, the conference some- 
times identifies unity with 
and hopes to achieve it by 
hands. In other c: 
book 


unanimity 
a show of 


s the covers of a 
are thought to provide unity 
enough for any collection of ideas. They 
do not. The proper unity of a conference 
report is in discussion, even conflict, 
around a common set of problems. 

Finally, after reading many conference 
reports of all kinds, it is my impression 
that this literature has already developed 
its own clichés. Some of these 


are clichés 
of individual participant roles 


ad others 
are clichés of group practice. We could do 
without the Representative from 


Another 
Discipline who measures his words as if 
a slip might mean war. Nor should we 
mind if everyone forbore to urge the 
group to “consider the whole person.” 
As for the logician who “assumes” a 
knowledge of Boolian algebra— he'd not 


be missed. Then, too, everyone may as 


well stop “throwing out research ideas" 


because nobody is catching them. As for 
the inspirational closing that “points 
up the implications of this conference” 
for Mental Health, Secondary Educa- 
tion, and the Far 
wait and see? 


Zast—why not just 
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and Sylvia 


S 
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HE TECHNICIAN in science 
never be accused of 
prophet, for 
nothing more th 
theories 


can 
being à 
his work calls for 
an the reapplication of 
and methoc 


ls already endorsed. 
By contrast, 


the scientific investigator 
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who presents something new and unen- 
dorsed in the way of procedure, informa- 
tion, or theory is always likely to be 
either worshipped or despised as a 
prophet. His worshippers will swallow 
whole his theory, method, and findings, 
their criticism submerged in adulation. 
Opponents of his work, too new or rad- 
ical for them to endorse, will brand it as 
anathema. 

Simply by undertaking and publishing 
his monumental sexual studies as he did, 
Kinsey risked being cast in the role of 
prophet of sexual frankness. To bring 
these studies before the public was to 
admonish the people to greater open- 
mindedness and less hypocrisy about 
sexual matters. Neither Kinsey nor any- 
one else had foreseen that the public 
was ready to respond with so widespr ad 
an interest. Nor had it been foreseen that 
the manner in which Kinsey and his 
associates collected their data and re- 
ported and published their information 
was so much better suited to incipient 
ar interest in sexual frankness than 


popul 
had previously been the case with any 


other sex book. 


| of the Kinsey reports is, 
therefore, a major sociological phenom- 
enon of the twentieth century. A subsidi- 
ary characteristic of this phenomenon 
is that social sicentists already have be- 
gun documenting it. Sexual. Behavior in 
American Society is one such document; 
it is an anthology of original and re- 
printed articles all written by proles- 
sional people representing diverse pro- 
None of these articles would 


fessions. 
been no 


have been written had there 
Kinsey reports. 
Among the contribu à 
none berates Kinsey and his associates 
for bringing hitherto taboo sexual topics 


into the public forum. His most acri- 
homage to Kinsey on 
1 other counts, 
as a false 


itors to this book, 


monious critics pay 
this count, even though, ot 
against him l 
find fault with him 
behali of psycho- 
and social 


they inveigh 
propl et. Those who 
most strongly do so on 5€ 
analvsis, marriage counseling, ee 
science, though not in an official capacity : 

There are thirty-eight papers in Sex- 
ual Behavior in American Society. no 
of them are reports of original researe m 
ial impact ol the 
g data that 


six concerning the soc 
Kinsey books and six jurnishin 
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can be compared with fragments of Kin- 
sey's own data. Among the latter six, 
there is no serious disagreement with 
findings. In the case of a small 
h study, quite uninfluenced by 
and the Kinsey publications, a 
study of male sexual behavior, agree- 
ment with comparable Kinsey figures is 
so great as to be virtually a replication of 
Kinsey’s percentages. 

The remaining twenty 
the volume are all evaluative. These 
evaluations fall into two classes. First, 
uate a tradi- 
ul, religious— 


six papers in 


there are papers that e 
tional sex code—legal, ethi 
in the light of the Kinsey reports. Though 
the authors of these papers are not un- 
cal of the Kinsey information, they 


criti 
do accept it in bold outline. Its value for 
them is that what people say about their 
sexual doings is extremely different from 
at the traditional codes assumed they 


w 
would say. Therefore it is time to re- 
evaluate the codes. 

Secondly, there are papers that evalu- 
ate the Kinsey writings in the light of a 
particular theory or doctrine—statis- 
yciological, or psy hological. The 
cisms contained in these papers are, 
aking, of two varieties. On the 


tical 
criti 
broadly spe 
one hand, there is criticism that pertains 
to absence of the technique of probability 
sampling in Kinsey’s fieldwork, such that 
his findings cannot be generalized to 
o the population of the United 
a whole without possible dis- 


of unascer- 


apply t 
States as 
tortions and inaccuracies 


tained magnitude. On the other hand, 


there is the criticism that pertains to 
limitations (often denounced as absurdi- 
ties and falsities) in Kinsey’s interpreta- 
tion of his data, limitations resulting 
from his isolation of variables like sexual 
orgasm, social and occupational class, 
educational level, religious affiliation, 
and religious devoutness. The critics who 
attack on this score say that such varia- 
bles, and many others as well, should not 

have been treated in isolation but as 

reciprocally interactive. These critics 

are inarticulately groping with conceptual 

and methodological problems that, at 

least in part, are answered when analysis 

of variance is applicable as a statistical 

technique. Since they offer no recipe for 

making a better cake than the one they 

eschew, their criticisms sound biased, 

dogmatic and carping, even condescend- 

ing and holier-than-thou in spirit. 

One of the most lucid, complete and 
fair-minded critiques in the anthology is 
the paper, Statistical Problems of the 
Kinsey Report, by Cochran, Mosteller, 
and Tukey. Tt may well serve as a model 
of how scientists of human behavior 
should always criticize one another in the 
future. Tt not only delineates short- 
comings, but states whether and how 
these shortcomings may be corrected. 
When no method of correction is cur- 
rently known, these critics do not blame 
Kinsey for not knowing it. 

By contrast, one of the most mur! 
complete, and narrow-minded critiques 
in the anthology is the psychoanalytic 
one by Kubie. It may well serve as a 
model of how no scientist of human be- 
havior should ever henceforth criticize 
another. It offers no formulae whereby 
the shortcomings pointed out could be 
overcome. Criticisms like this create 
schisms; they do not promote the ad- 
vancement of science and the increase 


of knowledge. 


y, in- 


I. is A paradox that psychoanalysis, 
which has done so much in fifty years to 
break down the conspiracy of silence on 
sexual matters, emerges from this collec- 


tion of critiques as the narrow-minded 
New Puritanism. Analytic doctrine be- 
trayed some of its adherents into seem- 
ing to claim that they alone knew how to 
do sex research, that thev alone had the 
right to define what is normal in sex be- 
havior. ‘Normal’ is a term that they 
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habitually used ambiguously, interchang- 
ing its definition of ‘statistically typical’ 
with its definition of ‘ideal, preferable or 
healthy.’ In the final analysis, however, 
psychoanalytic disagreement with Kin- 
sey stems from a much more basic issue, 
namely, the philosophic issue of a duality 
of mind and body. 
The fact of the matter is that, whether 
they acknowledge it explicitly or not, 
psychoanalytic disciples write from the 
point of view that mind exists sui generis 
and is a causal agent or force in its own 
right. Further, they also write as if they 
believed that one investigates the phe- 
nomena of mind in some way totally dif- 
ferent from Kinsey’s method of investiga- 
tion. They appear to overlook the 
obvious point of identity between them- 
selves and Kinsey, namely, that they also 
carry on their investigations by listening 
to people talk and make other communi- 
cative signs. This oversight creates the 
impression that analysts have obtained 
their knowledge and information by 
revelation, empathic intuition, or by 
some other mysterious process. 
Until this very fundamental issue of 
dualism of mind and body has been re- 
solved and some common agreement 
reached, the disciples and the nondisci- 
ples of psychoanalysis will surely remain 
mutually unintelligible. They will con- 
tinue to talk and write in two irrecon- 
cilable universes of discourse, as they do 
at present, Judging from the evidence of 
Sexual Behavior in American Sociely, it 
will not be possible for the two irrecon- 
cilable groups to maintain a peacful co- 
existence. There is abundant evidence of 
à power struggle here. One may even dis- 
cern the handwriting on the wall that 
psychoanalytic doctrine is losing and 
that, unless analysts expeditiously settle 
the issue of mind-body dualism, they 
will become a straggling remnant of 
alchemists of the mind. 


In conclusion, let it be said that Sexual 
Behavior in. Amerie an Society is a useful 
reference book. It avoids being simply 
another attempt to cash in on the Kinsey 
band wagon, Instead, it is a source book 
of documents about 


an episode of the 
history 


and sociology of our lime, The 
editorial job has 


been extremely well 
done, and in 


its physical existence. the 
book is up to the usual impeccable stand- 
ards of W, W, Norton and Company. 
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Constitutional Theology 


Hjalmar Helweg 


Soul Sorrow: The Psychiatrist 
Speaks to the Minister (Trans. 
from the Danish by Jens Grano) 
New York: Pageant Press, 1955. 


Pp. 151. $3.00. 


By Raymonp J. McCatr 
De Paul U niversity 


R. HELWEG, presently chief psy- 
chiatrist at the Copenhagen 

State Hospital, wrote these lec- 

tures some twenty-four years ago for 
delivery to the theological division of 
the University of Copenhagen. Ad- 
dressed principally to the ministry and 
the informed Protestant laity, the book 
has been quite popular 
running to three editions, 
Lest the title misl "ad, let us hasten 
to report that Soul Sorrow is for the 
most part a simplified exposition of psy- 
chopathology from 


in. Denmark, 


a rigidly constitu- 
tional viewpoint, with appropriate corol- 
laries on pastoral counseling and religious 
attitudes. Toward human aberration 
Helweg exhibits a tolerant fatalism, un- 
mistakably in the tradition of nineteenth 
century medicine and equally innocent 
of psychological science. 

To him psychic dispositions 
basic physical characte 
determined by 
unaltered by 
contends, 


are, like 
istics, genotypes, 
ity and basically 
Xperience, Inevitably, he 
“the constitutional 
down the individual.” 


here 


type ties 
For the minister 
this demands a recognition of the 
stitutional determinants of the depres 
sive, psychopathic, hysteric, Paranoiac, 
and homosexual tendencies in many who 
seck his help, with no expectation of 
influencing their behavior by 
counsel. Even the ‘ment E 


con- 


religious 
al incompatibil 
partners, he will find, 
turn out to be ‘constitutional dis 

The “constitutional make-up also 
plays a great part in the religious devel 
opment of the individual," | 
There are those * 


ity’ of marriage 
ma 


hc says, 
‘whose mental structure 


makes it impossible for them to build on 


religious ideas,” and for these 
stitution will preclude religious 
ment." On the other hand, the 


attack on religion fails, 


“the con 
develop 
Freudian 
since whatever 


the merits of Freud’s critique, he ov 
looked the *c 


constitutional differences" 
by reason of which “the spiritual con- 
cepts of God and religion are true neces- 
sities for many." 

What applies to the individual holds 
also for religious movements, says Hel- 
weg. “A religious movement is deter- 
mined by the constitutional elements of 
its founder and those that follow him 
will be greatly influenced by the same 
elements.” It is in Mrs. Eddy's hysteria 
and Mme. Blav. 


we 


s psychopathy that 

seck the key to 
Christian Science and Theosophy. Even 
the Protestant church cannot, in view of 
its revival of the Augustinian concep- 
tion of predestination, “be too much 
against the view that the psychic con- 
stitution... based on the hereditary 
factors" will determine the spiritual life 
lor both founder and sect. Luther him- 
self “decidedly of 
thyme constitution” and “undoubtedly 
subjected to manic-depressive attacks." 
In his campaign against the Roman 
church “the cyclothyme basis gave the 
forthright standpoint, the manic ele- 
ment supplied the bright and dauntless 
striking power, and the 


depressive ele- 
ment gave the deep sense of repentance.” 
lhe positions of 


f Calvin and Ignatius 
similarly illuminated by 
ir schizothyme constitu- 


should therefore 


was pyknic-cyclo- 


Loyola can be 
reference to the 
tions. 

I have quoted freely in the effort to 
impart the full flavor of Hehveg's trans- 
cendental hereditarianism, One can only 
speculate on the reaction of historical 
scholars to Helweg's rewriting in con- 
Stitutional terms of ecclesiastical history 
and Polity, but a widespread conversion 
of churchmen 
Minism on the 


to Kretschmerian deter- 
l grounds of its community 
with divine predestination seems un- 
likel Toa Psychologist Helweg’s clinical 
Principles seem dusty, unevidenced, and 
circular, and his conception 
logical causation almost incredibly naive. 
h Fhe translator’s English js 

distinguished from an occasional 
neologism (compulsatory”), 
erything |, are”), and near-miss 
' ace-hygiene and “weak-minded” for 
eugenics” and "lecble-minded"), AIL in 


all, the sufficient reason for the issuance 
of this work 


of psycho- 


un- 
+ aside 


solecism 


today is not 
seems dated even 
twenty 


manifest, It 
by the standards of 


lour vears ago. 


e 


CP SPEAKS . . 


With pleasure and gratitude CP here 
reprints the editorial Of Books and Read- 
ing by Dr. Graham DuShane, as it was 
printed in Science on 27 April 1956. 


Last year a record 19,962 books were 
published in the United Kingdom and a 
near-record 12,589 in the United States. 
Whether we should regard the combined 
output of more than 30,000 books with 
pride or alarm is uncertain. 

But perhaps the following two ques- 
tions are more important: How well are 
the books assimilated? How many peo- 
ple read. them? These questions can be 
answered, at least in part, thanks to the 
fact that for the last 20 years the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion has been 
regularly surveying the reading habits 
of the American people. Through its 
allliates abroad, the institute has 
gathered comparable information for 
several foreign countries. 

In the United States no more than 17 
percent of all adults were to be found 
reading books at the time of the most 
‘This is in sorry contrast 
veral other coun- 
lia, 34; England, 


recent survey. 
to the percentages in se 
tries: Canada, 31; Austr 


The reading habits of our high-school 


and college graduates are likewise de- 
pressing: 57 percent of our high-school 
and 26 percent of our college graduates 
id a single book for the past 
] to college 
Xx 


have not rea 2 
year, A special study confinec á 

e out ol s$ 
book outside 


luring the 


graduates showed that fiv 
had not read a serious l 
their fields of special interest 


preceding several months. 


ndeed divided belive 
with those 
share, lo € 


Our Sociely is 
learn to share their language 31 
scientist also has a share, a growing 


ing thought of science. 


en the past and the fut 


in another. 
contribute lo cu 


We might hopefully suppose that, even 
though college graduates do not read 
much currently, thev have some back- 
ground of reading, some acquaintance 
with *the best that has been known and 
said." The results are again disappoint- 
ing. The college graduates were asked to 
name the authors of the following boo! 
An American Tragedy, Babbitl, The Can- 
terbury Tales, Gulliver's Travels, Leaves of 
Grass, The Old Wives’ Tale, Utopia, 
Vanity Fair, The Origin of Species, The 
Wealth of Nations, The Rubaiyat, and 
The History of Tom Jones. 

Nine percent could not name the 
author of any one of these books and 39 
percent could not name more than three 
authors. Of the same group of college 
graduates, only 55 percent could name 
any recently published book. 

Perhaps the pocket-size books are 
filling the gap? Not so. Nine percent of 
the people who buy books of this kind 
account for 78 percent of all sales. Book 
clubs? Unfortunately, no. Although book 
clubs distribute millions of books an- 
nually tohundrec Isof thousands of readers, 
the effect is statistically unimportant. 

Are there any indications of a change? 
Currently, as pointed out above, only 17 
percent of all adults were reading a book 
at the time they were interviewed; the 


comparable figure in 1937 was 29 per- 
cent. The trend is apparently downward. 
The statistics give evidence of a grave 
cultural inadequacy and an even graver 
cultural decline. Books, both new and old, 
an important part, possibly an 


play E 
in the transmission 


indispensable part, ; 
of the ideas that hold a civilization to- 


gether, The relatively small—and ap- 


ure, and it sc 


The s 


parently declining—number of people in 
the United States who read books should 
be a matter for general concern. We have 
heard much about Rudolf Flesch’s 
book, Why Johnny Can't Read, a book 
that has been widely discussed. Whether 
or not Johnny can read is one thing, 
whether or not he does when he grows up 
is another. The answer apparently is: 


seldom. 
—G. DuS. 


Next month CP will have something 
to say about the evidence that psychol- 


ogists read books or don’t read them and 
what CP thinks happens when a non- 
reader undertakes to review a book. 


v 


One reader—one of CP's Consultants, 
as a matter of fact—writes: “Personally 
I find the mixture of reviews from all 
fields, in one journal, a help. Previously 
one got this in the Psychological Bulletin, 
but not so satisfactorily, and I was less 
inclined to spend time reading reviews of 
books not really in my line. Now I think 
T do so to a greater degree. I find, how- 
ever, that I still look to my non-APA 
speciality journals for reviews of books 
written for people in those specialities.” 
This may be the solution of how one ex- 
pert is to talk to another, provided the 
special journals are actually available. 
CP does not like having a clique of ex- 
perts use its pages to talk to cach other 
in some special jargon unintelligible to 
all the others. It is bad manners, like 
whispering in company, and it appro- 
priates space from the many for the 
special use of the few. But, if there are 
experts around, frustrated by CP's sim- 
ple catholicity, CP would like to hear 
about them.—E.G.B. 


vill nol reach a balanced and unified culture until the specialists in one field 
entist has much to learn still, in language and thought, from the humane arts. Bul the 
liure, and humanism is doomed if il does nol learn the living language and the spring- 


—Jacos Bnoxowski 
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People at Work 


Henry Clay Smith 


Psychology of Industrial Be- 
havior 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. 
xv + 477. $6.00. 


By Joseru E. BARMACK 
College of the City of New York 


ERE IS a book about people rather 
than personnel in industry. The 
author hasstarted with the prem- 

ise that motivation is central to man’s 
behavior and has carried the implications 
of this concept through the many human 
problems that beset people in business 
and industry. As a consequence, the 
book has the strength of dealing cogently 
with important and common problems, 
but it also has some of the weaknesses to 
be expected of a new and relatively un- 
cultivated field. On the whole, the effort 
comes off very well. 

The author’s emphasis on motivation 

results in a dilution of the usually de- 
tailed presentation of such subjects as 
selection, boredom and fatigue, tech- 
niques of job analysis, and job evaluation 
among others; but he could argue (al- 
though he does not) that preoccupation 
with these areas has tended to make 
technicians out of psychologists. Because 
of it, many have surrendered to others 
the work on such important problems as 
dealing with or minimizing industrial 
conflict, achieving good union-manage- 
ment relations, defining the goals of in- 
dustry, achieving an effective organiza- 
tion, and meeting simultaneously the 
needs of workers, managers, and con- 
sumers, 

While the book is divided into five 
parts, there are three basic subdivisions. 
The first part provides the rationale for 
Smith’s approach; the second, third, 
and fourth parts are its end products; 


and the fifth part is an applicatory sum- 
mary, 


I, THE first part Smith discusses the 
goals of management and labor, which 
he views against the complexity of human 
motives, The motives of people who 
labor and manage 
unidentified and 
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are varied and mostly 
unexpressed by them, 


Because conflict between labor and 
management frequently involves in- 
creasing wages or other managerial costs, 
the need for money has been identified 
by others as the prepotent motive for 
both. The author finds little support for 
this view. He reports that efforts to in- 
crease production by financial incentive 
systems alone have had indifferent suc- 
cess, espousing a program based on a 
broader spectrum of human needs. 

Recognition of the variety and com- 
plexity of human motivation gives the 
psychologist a powerful tool in helping 
both management and labor lay out their 
realistic goals. The rational emerges more 
readily following an identification of the 
irrational. Rational goals then become 
the criteria for organization, staffing, and 
planning. 

The use of rational goals as criteria 
makes it not only unnecessary but also 
undesirable for the industrial psycholo- 
gist to be identified blindly with either 
management or labor instead of with 
working out means for achieving the 
realistic objectives of both. As a con. 
Sequence, his role becomes truly profes- 
sional rather than partisan. 

In the second part of the book Smith 
considers à wide range of factors Which 
interfere with need satisfaction. He in- 
cludes in this category the machine, un- 
employment, accidents, caste, and other 
social barriers that 


interfere with satis- 
faction from a job. 

While it is important to consider ob- 
stacles to need satisfaction, the author 
points out that a worker is more 
anxious than frustrated, 
Smith devotes 


often 
Accordingly, 
in entire chapter to this 
hitherto neglected area. The relation- 
ship of job Satisfaction and emotional 
maturity, on the one hand, to produc- 
tivity, on the he discusses ex- 
tensively, 
Rounding out 


other, 


the 
man’s relation to his job 
on job satisfaction, employee 
ment to the job, and one on 
machine to man, 


Presentation of 
are his chapters 
adjust- 
on fitting the 


The third part on m 


ün's re] 
contains a novel ch 


ation to man 


ane Chapter on the causes of 
industrial conflict and Union-manage 


ment relations. For Smith, constructive 
cooperation between labor ; 
r E 
ment is the royal road to Solving most of 
s 
the human problems of industry This o} 
t : d try., Sop- 
Jective can be achiey, a recogniti 
E lon 


ind manage- 


d by 


of one another's real goals. In the process, 
labor and management learn that they 
share many of their goals, on which they 
can readily collaborate. Some goals are 
independent but can be negotiated. There 
is a real hope that many of the goals 
which are now independent may be 
modified by relating them to the larger 
needs of a democratic society. 


O. way of describing the difference 
between this book and many older text- 
books in industrial psychology is that it 
is problem-centered rather than methods- 
centered. It does not magnify an arca 
merely because a great deal of experi- 
mental work has accumulated on it, al- 
though Smith does indeed devote a 
chapter to experimental other 
methods. For many in- 
dustrial psychologi 


and 
reasons, the 
t must compromise 
certainty for expediency, being limited, 
as he is, by the time in which an answer 
is needed and by the nature of his 
lems. They are almost always polyvariate 
and rarely amenable to nice control. 
Ultimately he learns to wring from his 
data and his experience useful answers 
within a useful time. He leans heavily on 
questionnaires and attitude and 
utilizes such pe 


yrob- 


cales, 
rformance criteria as ab- 
sentecism, turnover, 

The author 
titiou 


and production. 
also refers, though adven- 
» to a wide variety of clinical 
tools that the newer industrial psychol- 
ogist uses: Projective techniques, non- 
directive Counseling, a knowledge of 
small group behavior, and apparently 2 
great deal of clinical experience, It would 
have been helpful to the untrained but 
enthusiastic reader to recommend to him 
the kind of training that would make it 
Possible for him to practice this type 9! 
s ‘chology, 


The consumer is the almost forgotten 
man in the book Y single chapter on the 
Measurement. of consumer attitudes 
products is, however, included. 

The final part of the book consists of : 
comprehensive Presentation of problem? 
In the form in which they present them 
selves in business and industry. smith 
Proposes remedies, together with way* 
of Implementing them, 

A number of books 
published with 


1 


« heen 
have recently bee! 
: aiat 
aims or content simili 

" - H . > qe 
to that Contained in this book (NUR 


und T4 pe 1083; Bt. T 


Blum, 1956; Mason Haire, 1956). This 
abundance attests to the fact that in- 
dustrial psychology is coming of age. 
Smith’s book is an excellent reflection of 
this development. It will appeal to a wide 
audience, students and practitioners 
alike. It will give the reader perspective 
but not expertness in this field. No book 
can. 


Psychology in Vista-Vision 


A. A. Roback (Ed.) 
Present-Day Psychology 


New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. Pp. xiv + 995. $12.00. 


By Catvin S. HALL 
Western. Reserve University 


psychology as a science and a 

profession has become so large and 
so highly differentiated that no one 
person can hope to master the whole 
ficld. In order to help the psychologist 
keep abreast of recent trends and findings 
by providing him with vistas of fields 
that lie outside his own small area of 
competence, a rash of handbooks, an- 
thologies, reviews, and selected readings 
have appeared in recent years. All of 
these volumes serve a useful purpose, and 
we are greatly indebted to each of those 
hardy (or foolhardy) individuals who 
has undergone the torments and frus- 
trations of being the editor of a poly- 
authored volume. 

The present book, edited by the inde- 
fatigable and peripatetic A. A. Roback, 
essays to explore and survey the con- 
tinental limits and several offshore islands 
psychology. In this vast 
h is misnamed a sym- 
has been joined by 
authors; among them 
they have written à thousand-page 
book divided into forty chapters. The 
forty chapters are classified. under the 
following headings: Topical departments 
(9 chapters) consisting of the usual sub- 
headings of perception, 
emotion, and per- 
ters) made 


I: 1g A TRUISM that the life-space of 


of present-day 
undertaking, whic 
posium, Roback 
thirty-seven other 


ject-matter 
memory, attention, 
sonality; Branches (11 chapters) ma 
up of the conventional fields of child, 
educational, social, abnormal, and so 


forth; Dynamic and Clinical psychology 
(12 chapters), a potpourri of points of 


view and special techniques, e.g., psy- 
chosomatics, psychodrama, hypnother- 
apy; Methods (2 chapters), one statistical, 
the other integrational; and Borderlands 
(6 chapters) which includes the psycholo- 
gies of art, religion, literature, and lan- 
guage. Each chapter is introduced by a 
brief, personalized, editorial note. 
This is neither a conventional nor a 
comprehensive survey of current psy- 
chology. It slights some of the most hal- 
lowed topics (for instance, learning) 
and accords an extended treatment to 
tangential subjects (for instance, psy- 
cholinguistics). The applied areas of 
psychology loom large, the general ex- 
perimental regions are treated mini- 
mally. Some idea of the prevailing winds 
of the book may be gauged by the num- 
ber of page references following each 
name in the name index. (Uniortu- 
nately there is no subject index.) Freud 
leads the list with a whopping 80 cita- 
tions, James is a poor second with 37, 
followed by Adler (29), Roback (28), 
Jung (26), and Murphy (21). Franz 
Alexander, Gordon Allport, Hebb, and 
McDougall each have 18, Binet, Post- 
man, and Wundt 17, Bruner and Hull 15. 
From this analysis it would appear that 
psychoanalysis and personality are 
favorite topics, as indeed they are. 


I Ax in no position to review each of 
the contributions, nor, mercifully for 
the reader, have I been granted the 
requisite space. The book, like most 
such efforts, is unevenly written. There 
are good chapters and mediocre ones. 
Some of the contributors make an 
effort to give a balanced discussion of the 
topic assigned them, while others write 
from a highly personal frame of refer- 
ence. Some chapters are heavily docu- 
mented, others have few or no references. 
chapters are well organized and 
lucid, other chapters could have been 
improved by a firm editorial hand. The 
model chapter, in my opinion, is the one 
entitled The Status of Emotion in Con- 
temporary Psychology by Magda Arnold. 
It has everything that a chapter in & 
book of tl kind should have—balance, 
scope, discrimination, significance, read- 
ability, sagacity, and contemporaneity. 
Few other chapters measure up to this 
which is the longest one in the 


Some 


one, 


book. 


A. A. ROBACK 


Personally, I think Roback might 
have done better with fewer chapters 
and fewer contributors. How is it pos- 
sible to cover adequately recent findings 
in neurology in seven thousand words, 
child psychology in six thousand, and 
psychometry in four thousand? If 
Roback had asked ten psychologists 
each to write a hundred-page essay on 
the current status in his area of compe- 
tence, the book, I believe, would have 
been of greater service to the busy 
psychologist. Yet such a suggestion is 
probably unrealistic. Outstanding scien- 
tists do not ordinarily want to spend 
their time writing handbook articles— 
although it might be a good thing for 
science if they did. Consequently, the 
obligation for providing an up-to-date 
survey of various fields is often left to 
less authoritative spokesmen. Neverthe- 
less, Roback has managed to line up 
some exceptionally well-qualified con- 
tributors, viz, John E. Anderson for 
child psychology, Karl C. Garrison for 
adolescence, J. P. Guilford for psy- 
chometry, Harold E. Burtt for applied 
psychology, J. B. Rhine for parapsy- 
chology, J. L. Moreno for psychodrama 
and sociatry, Rudolf  Dreikurs 
for Adlerian psychology. In general, 
the roster of authors is a good one. 

To a Present- 
day Psychology supplements rather than 
overlaps other guidebooks to psychology 


and 
degree 


considerable 


and it deserves to be widely read. 
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What Counseling Is 


Milton E. Hahn and Malcolm S. 
MacLean 

Counseling Psychology (2nd Ed.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. 

xi + 312. $4.7 


By ROBERT CALLIS 
University of Missouri 


HIS IS not an exciting refreshing 
‘new’ book; it is more properly de- 
scribed as a substantial, conven- 
standard text. Because it is not 
apt to stir up controversy and be widely 
quoted and discussed, its importance and 
contribution can be easily underrated. It 
is a revised edition and like many revi- 
sions tends to be more encyclopedic and 
is certainly less novel than the original. 

The book is written for use as a text 

in courses in methods of counseling. Its 
purpose is “to focus upon counseling 
with individuals who are faced with 
vocational-educational-personal problems,” 
According to the authors “the heart 
of the counselor’s work lis] the process 
of individual assessment.” Herein lies 
the main strength and weakness of the 
book. If the primary aspect of the 
work of the counselor is psychological 
assessment of the client relative to edu- 
cational-vocational choice and adjust- 
ment, then the book may be said to be 
excellent and the authors to have 
achieved their objective. On the other 
hand, if assessment is a necessary but 
only partial specification of this process 
called counseling, then the book must 
needs be inadequate in its coverage and 
its title Counseling Psychology is mis- 
leading, implying, as it does, broader 
coverage of content than is actually 
presented, 

The five-year period between the 
first edition and the present one (1950— 
1953) has produced many important 
publications pertinent to counseling 
psychology. During this period signifi- 


cant professional developments have 
occurred. 


lensive 


tional, 


The authors have made ex- 
references to this newer litera- 


ture and have changed the content of 


their hook to reflect most of the newer 
developments, 


They consider what a 
counseling psychologist. is, 
the 


i particularly 
uniqueness of the 


counselor with 
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respect to other psychologists and other 
disciplines. The counselor is a practicing 
psychologist, that is to say, counseling 
is the practice of psychology outside the 
classroom and laboratory. His clientele 
is ‘normal’; he deals with the normal, 
more quickly resolved problems and 
leaves the deviates to the psychothera- 
pists. His way of thinking about clients 
and dealing with them is based on three 
fundamental notions: (a) psychological 
traits, (b) motivation, needs, and driv 
and (c) learning 


theories. Anxiety and 
anxiety-reduction play a crucial role in 
counseling, when viewed as a problem 
in learning. In no single item is the coun- 
seling psychologist unique, but in total 
pattern he is indeed unique from other 
psychologists and other practitioners of 
behavioral science. 


Laus 2, 11, and 13 are new with 


the second edition. Coming on the heels 
of a clear, succinct history of counseling 
in Chapter 1, the discussion of philos- 
ophy and ethics in Chapter 2 sets the 
stage very nicely for the remainder of 
the book. In searching for the key 
principle in the philosophy of counseling, 
Hahn and MacLean start with the one 
offered by Rogers, which can be stated 
something like this: Each individual has 
a sufficient capacity to deal construc- 
tively with all those aspects of his life 
which can potentially come into con- 
scious They then add to 
Rogers’ notion (each individual has a 
built-in growth force) the notion that 
persons obtain 


awareness. 


better life adjustments 
as a result of a learning process in which 
the counselor acts as a catalytic agent. 
Thus, they arrive at a key principle to 
explain human behavior in which the 
source of energy, the nature of the proc- 
ess, and the catalyst are all specified. 
The discussion on ethics 
recapitulation of the salient, 
points in the APA code. 
Chapters 3 through 10 


is a brief 
pertinent 


are essentially 
the same as in the first edition with a 
few minor modifications 
ments. The nature 


and embellish- 
of educational-voca- 


tional-personal problems, 


tools and 


techniques of assessment, 
traits skills, achievements, 
interests), and case 


psychological 
(abilities, 
study techniques 
are discussed. "These topics are system- 


atically and competently presented. 
Chapter 10 purports to deal with the 
counseling interview, but even here the 
major theme is still assessment. In 
fact, the authors pay little attention to 
the counseling. interview in the whole 
book. The reader will have to rely on 
other sources, such as Rogers! books, 
for adequate discussion of the counseling 
interview. 

Chapter 11 on learning, anxiety reduc- 
tion, and counseling is a welcome addi- 
tion in the second edition, Although it is 
impossible to do justice to learning 
theory and anxiety in eleven pages, it is 
possible to review briefly those few key 
ideas on these topics that are pertinent to 
counseling and to 
more claborate 


refer the reader to 
discussions of these 
topics. This the authors have done quite 
well. 

In an attempt to distinguish between 
counseling and clinical 
Psychologists, psychiatrists, and social 
workers, the authors point up an impor- 
tant professional characteristic of the 
counseling psychologist, one which is 
not alw; characteristic of the clinical 
Psychologist or the social worker, The 
counseling psychologist. almost always 
assumes full, individua], independent, 
professional responsibility for his work 
and is answerable to no other prof 
or professional person for his work. 
(Professional responsibility is, of course, 
to be di. tinguished from administrative 
responsibility.) 

The publishers have packaged Drs. 
Hahn and MacLean’s ideas in an attrac- 
tive and readable volume, 


psychologists 


ion 


Adolescence, Biology, 
Culture 


William W. Wattenberg 


The Adolescent Years 


New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1955. 
Pp. xiii + 510, 


By Lors MEEK Srorz 
Stanford Un iversily 


HIS Is 


& textbook for use with 
classe: 


S in adolescent psychology, 
ia Prepared with the usual teaching 
helps a ^ e i 

Helps at the €nd of each chapter, includ- 
IE additional rcadings, 


id: audio-visual 
aids 


and Suggestions for further study. 


e. 


In organization, however, and to a 
lesser extent in content, the book differs 
from the usual textbook, for the author 
had undertaken the very difficult task 
of integrating the widely disparate 
studies in the field of adolescence around 
a central core or point of view. He says: 
“The task of the student, therefore, is to 
take the information available from the 
several fields and, knowing its limitations 
as well as its virtues, blend it into a 
coherent pattern” (p. 21). The pattern 
is well described by Hilgard in his in- 
troduction, where, referring to Dr. 
Wattenberg's interpretation of adoles- 
cent behavior, he states: "He shows that 
the interplay of biological and cultural 
patterns is complex, and that the indi- 
vidual modes of weaving the strands of 


BEENA 
development together are legion. 


Fa structure of the book is clear-cut, 


including four divisions: overviews, for- 
mative influences, problem areas, prac- 
tical implications. In using it as a text, I 
found that Chapters 4, 5, 6 in the part 
described as “overview” somewhat take 
the cream off of the rest of the book. 
These chapters discuss developmental 
t , causes of change, characteristics, 
and cultural influences for three levels 
of adolescence. In Parts B and C that 
follow, certain aspects of these topics 
ail. This is the 
e subject by a 


i z xemped t 
panoramic view and here, it seemed t 
the camera 


me, the telescopic lens of 
resolved the detail so precisely that the 
subsequent close-ups lost 
The problem of how i 
period of adolescence (which may ex- 
tend over a decade) into sublevels of 
development is a difficult one. 1 here isa 
divergence among the specialists a 
child development in both termino ogy 
and, more importantly, in ihe nre 
they employ to designate the auer 
Dr. Wattenberg has used three levels 
which he designates 45 pre-adalescences 


"et, from his 
and youth. Yet, 
; . really the 


Ss 


are discussed in more det 


technique of introducing th 
re, 


interest. 
to divide the 


adolescence, 


criteria, pre-adolescence m Sie anat 
. . H scence r 15 e 

beginning of adolescence, lor ith phys- 

follows childhood and it ends WI I 


]t might have hen 
had called. this the 
and given 1t 2 
or early 
which 


ical maturity. 
clearer if the author 
escence i 
beral phase 
ond phase: 


first stage of adol 
subtitle like pre-pu 
adolescence. The see! 


the author designates as adolescence, 
is said to begin when, among other 
changes, the body has matured and 
heterosexual interests are active. This is 
really a second phase of adolescence or 
postpuberal phase. Students become con- 
fused when a text by its terminology 
leads them to believe that this is adoles- 
cence. The third level in Wattenberg’s 
book, youth, is, as the author indicates, 
a postadolescent period or young adult- 
hood. 

Wattenberg has followed a pattern 
set by others in using this terminology, 
but I should like to make a plea that the 
term pre-adolescent be discarded and that 
some other term that semantically 
acknowledges this as an important as- 
pect of adolescence be used. Actually, 
this is the most important period of 
adolescence from the standpoint of physi- 
ological development and in some ways 
from the standpoint of self reorientation. 

Mention should be made of the wealth 
of illustrative materiai throughout this 
text. No other comparable book makes 
boys and girls so alive and interesting. 
These seem to be real adolescents living 
some with problems, some in 
mischief, a lot of them enjoying life 
fully. The text is well illustrated both 
with graphs and attractive line drawings. 
It is a book that holds the attention of 
e students because of its 
1 documentation. 


today, 


undergradu: 


readable style anc 
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Hypnosis Academicized 


R. M. Dorcus (Ed) 


Hypnosis and Its Therapeutic 


Applications ] 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. 
x + 312. $7.50. 


By Paur C. YOUNG 
Louisiana Slate University 


gis book is not so much an in- 
textbook on hypnosis 
as it is a collection of twelve 
ys of the literature by seven authors 
the theoretical, experimental, 
hypnosis. 


tegrated 


reviev 
covering : 
therapeutic aspects ol 


and fs 4 i 
ible to the editor's claim and 


Conforme 
despite the 
it is the best present 


shortcomings noted below, 


ation extant for the 


editor’s purpose, namely, to serve as both 
text and reference book for medical 
practitioners registered in the Division 
of Postgraduate Medical Education, 
Extension Division, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Its publication 
signals the entrance of hypnosis into 
the university curriculum, albeit of the 
Extension Di 


sion. 


In this book F. A. Pattie has three 
chapters, dealing with theory, the induc- 
tive methods, and the genuineness of 
certain phenomena; F. J. Kirkner, two 
chapters on 
functions 


sensory and perceptive 
and use in a general hospital 
. R. Sarbin, one chapter on 
physiological effects; R. M. Dorcus, 
two chapters on the influence of hypno- 
sis on learning and formation of habits, 
and use as a diagnostic tool; and each 
of the following has one chapter: M. V. 
Kline, symptom control; G. W. Shaffer, 
supportive therapy; Harold Lindner, 
hypnoanalysis; and G. F. Kuehner 
(D.D.S.) hypnosis in dentistry. One 
must thank Dorcus for not rehashing 
at the beginning of each chapter the 
materials therein, which for the most 
part are stated clearly and give fair 
gned. 


condensations of the area as 
Apparently editorial alertness accounts 
ior the fact that there is very little 
repetition in the book. Even the review- 
like bibliographies at the end of most 
chapters have surprisingly few duplica- 


tions. 

Compared with other books in the 
same field, Dorcus’ work, except the 
part dealing with theories, does not 
give nearly so well-rounded a view of 
hypnosis as does Le Cron’s much longer 
Experimental Hypnosis, nor does Dorcus’ 
book give nearly so practical, nor so 
thorough and so prescriptive an account 
of the applications of hypnosis as does 
Schneck's Hypnosis in Modern Medicine. 

The book, then, is at its best in the 
areas. 


theoretical and experimental 
Pattie’s large contribution is excellent, 
as is also Sarbin’s. Pattie, however, omits 
entirely the question of antisocial uses 
and seems to admit the genuineness of 
the ‘ablation’ type of regression, basing 
his conclusion upon results obtained by 
Gidro-Frank and by True and Stephen 
son, whereas Sarbin, correctly, this re- 


viewer thinks, demands more and better 
controls before taking these results at 
their face value. Nor does Pattie employ 
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the differentiation between the ‘re- 
vivification’ (ablation) type of regression 
and the merely memorial type. He makes 
the distinction regarding theory, but not 
regarding supposed fact. Recent un- 
published experiments by the reviewer 
lead him to believe that the extent of 
reinstatement of earlier-age responses 
is inversely proportional to the length 
of the incursion into the individual's 
past history. 

Other shortcomings are the omission 
of any real discussion of hypnosis in 
obstetrics and the outline-like handling 
of all aspects of therapy. Kirkner's 
Contribution seems to the reviewer a 
stilted and in some places (e.g., Chapter 
3) ingenuous oversimplification oi the 
data; and some of his "indicated find- 
ings" run beyond the far from univocal 
data (eg., numbers 3 and Gi. p. 3%, 
stating that positive and negative visual 
and auditory hallucinations are “demon- 
strable,” meaning genuine). 

In brief, the present work is adequate 
regarding theories and experimental 
background, but it is short and in most 
places thin as regards therapy, especially 
when one remembers that it was written 
for practitioners. This lack of practical 
demonstrations, of verbatim seriatim. 
procedures and techniques for using 
hypnosis in a medical setting (including 
different sample rigmaroles for inducing 
hypnosis, types of suggestions usable 
With specific cases, and detailed case 
studies rather than short descriptions) 
can perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that all the contributors are psy- 
chologists except Kuehner, a dentist, 
against whom this criticism does not 
apply. In contrast, Schneck's contribu- 
lors were ten medical men and one 
psychologist (W. T, Heron) and Le 
Cron’s were twelve medical men and 
eight psychologists. In planning his 
book, Dorcus ignored or flouted the fact 
that hypnosis is a shared specialty, 
medical men having continuously con- 
tributed much to its theory, much more 
than have psychologists to its medical 
applications. The offerings of these 
Psychologists in diagnosis and therapy 
smack of the laboratory and lecture hall, 
not of the surgical and obstetrical wards, 
or the consulting rooms in a general 
hospital. If this book should be revised, 
it might well take account of this dual 
character of hypnosis, 
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by a sharing of 


authorship with such medical men as 
Raginsky, H. Rosen, Schneck, Gorton, 
Erickson, and Kroger. In the meantime, 
to get a well-rounded view of hypnotic 
therapy, Dorcus’ practitioners may need, 
after all, to read extensively in Schneck, 
Wolberg, and Rosen. 


Hunger: Data and Dilemma 
Roy W. Miner (Ed.) 


The Regulation of Hunger and 
Appetite (Annals of The New 
York Academy of Sciences, Vol. 
63, Art. 1) 

New York: New York Academy of 

Sciences, 1955. Pp. 144. $3.00. 


By Joun K. Barr 
The College of William and M. ary 


OR THOSE interested in the physi- 
Es of hunger, as most readers 

of elementary textbooks should 
be and the authors seem to be, the an- 
ticipation aroused by this volume is not 
easily equalled. Here is a report of a con- 
ference of the leading Physiologists who 
have been concerned With the problem: 
Mayer, Brobeck, Grossman, Janowitz, 
Quigley and Hollander, and others, 
Even a psychologist, Neal Miller, is 
included. A majority of the papers are 
critical reviews of experimental studies, 
An integration. of Current views by 
Grossman is promised. Verbatim reports 
of discussions that follow the papers 
appear. In the brief introduction, Con- 
ference Chairman Hollander lays solid 
groundwork by expressing his own satis. 
faction with an operational definition 
of hunger and voicing the hope that the 
conference will at least achieve defini- 
tional agreement. 

One postpones the reading of related, 
interesting, but peripheral reports on 
attitude changes in dieters, the action of 
deleterious compounds, results of chronic 
toxicity tests, and hunger in à jejunos- 
tomized human patient, to turn eagerly 
to the papers centered about the problem 
of the physiological concomitants of 
hunger. But, read consecutively or 
randomly, the papers begin to become 
disconnected, 

Quigley examines the data and logic 
of the conclusions from hunger-contrac- 
tion studies and is personally convinced 
of their importance. He cites evidence 


to indicate that the contractions occur 
in denervated pouches, but concludes 
that blood-sugar level “has no causal 
relation to the spontaneous periods of 
hunger contractions." How the contrac- 
tions might be produced he leaves un- 
settled. 

Mayer, in presenting his glucostatic 
theory with care, nods to hunger con- 
tractions (in parentheses) and proposes 
that. "somewhere, possibly in the hypo- 
thalamic centers shown to be impli- 
cated in the regulation of food intake, 
perhaps peripherally as well, there are 
glucoreceptors sensitive to the blood 
glucose in the measure that they can 
utilize it.” 

On the other hand, Brobeck (who also 
nods to the contractions), while drawing 
an analogy between eating behavior and 
other reflexes and emphasizing the in- 
fluence of the hypothalamus on the 
"final common path," does not believe 
that there is conclusive evidence that 
glucose receptors exist in the hypothala- 
mus. He proposes that the initiation and 
cessation of eating 
multiplicity of 
“lowered glucose 

Grossman 


are determined by a 
variables, including a 
supply." 
agrees with 
variable Position, then acts as arbiter 
on the blood-sugar problem, and con- 
cludes that the data are controversial. 
Obviously they are, 


B eos Problems arise. The intro- 
ductory plea of the chair is acknowledged 
and ignored; the independent variable is 
individualistically defined, Quigley makes 
hunger equivalent to the “disagreeable 
Sensations associated with the inade- 
quate intake of food. Mayer begins 
his article With a Merriam-Webster 
definition of hunger and is convinced 
that most Tesearchers mean sensations 
and feelings, Brobeck apparently simply 
assumes that food intake is the one 
Important measure of hunger, but secks 
to Separate the initiation and the cessa- 
tion of the behavior, Grossman defines 
hunger as “a complex of sensations” 
and appetite as “the desire for food, an 
affective state.” Neal Miller properly 
by indicating briefly 
nger can be opera- 
d in a number of ways, and 
definitions are not equivalent, 
aS measured in the laboratory. 


this multi- 


that the 
at least 


Perhaps the frustrated hopes of the 
present reviewer are now showing. For 
a survey of the experimental literature 
that might otherwise be overlooked, for 
brief reports of experiments not yet 
published in detail, for secondary source 
material on the topic, for insights into 
the thinking trends of physiologists not 
readily available at conventions for 
questioning, the book has no equal. 
The range of the problem, from defini- 
tions to conclusions, is spelled out. 
Data in great abundance are surveyed 
for the empiricist. There is enough food 
for thought by the theoretician to pro- 
vide him with many nights of indigestion. 
Problems are suggested to the experimen- 
talist on every page. The New York 
Academy of Sciences deserves apprecia- 
tion for making the symposium possible. 
It has strengthened its reputation for 
sponsoring the right conference at the 
right time. 


Is minor notes of criticism of the 
format may be offered. Bibliographies 


still appear in many different forms; the 
most unsatisfactory omit the title of 
the reference. The contents are divided 


arts: Regulatory Mecha- 


into three p 
and 


nisms, Disorders of Regulation, 
Clinical Aspects. The integration paper 
appears under Disorders, and Neal 
Miller's paper on the results of different 
measurement techniques is classified 
as a Clinical Aspect. Finally, the paper 
covers on the volume will not stand up 
well under the use that a serious student 
of the physiology oi hunger ought to 


give it. 


Unconscious Economics 


Walter A. Weisskopf 
economics 


of Chicago 
$4.00. 


The Psychology of E 
Chicago: The University 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 266. 


By New J. SMELSER 
Harvard Universily 

ago McDougall 
e basic economic 
producing an 
instincts. More 
as attempted 


HIRTY years 


questioned som 
assumptions by 
array of non-economic 
recently George Katona h 


to prove that gestalt principles account 
for economic behavior more compre- 
hensively than do the utilitarian assump- 
tions of economic theory. To this in- 
cipient tradition of psychological cri- 
tiques we must now add the name of 
Professor Weisskopí and the psycho- 
cultural method. 

This psychocultural approach, like 
the sociology of knowledge, is a “trans- 
cendent" approach. It "involves the 
application of a new [largely psycho- 
analytical] frame of reference to systems 
of thought.” By close textual investiga- 
tion the psychocultural analyst locates 
the theorist’s basic conflicts, hostilities, 
anxieties, rationalizations, etc., and 
thereby throws light on the theory's 
content and logic. 

Professor Weisskopi discovers, 
instance, that the contradictions in 
Adam Smith's labor theory of value 
spring. from his unconscious struggle 
to reconcile the moral conflict between 
“Puritanism and Lockian philosophy" 
and "the system of private property 
and the exchange economy." Similar 
treatments of Ricardo's theory of value 
and of male and female symbolism in 
Ricardo, Malthus, Marx, and Engels 
should stimulate (if not infuriate) econo- 


and should produce a turn (if not a 
fessional 


for 


mists 
whirl) in the graves of their pro 
ancestors. 

The an; 
more exciting if the 
Keynes in his disc 


alysis would have been even 
author had included 
ussion of the disin- 


a of economic rationalism since 


Marshall. Indeed, since Keynes is the 
most outstanding post-Marshallian econ- 
d since he relies on irrational 
behavior, the 


tegration 


omist an : c 
determinants of economic 
omission is serious. 

The psychocultural approach . to 
dge involves, however, a serious 
ich appears, for instance, 
argues for the symbolic 


mother” 


knowle 
paradox, one wh 
when the author 
identification of “female” and “ r 

as an economic factor in 


with land t 
Malthus’ and Ricardo's theory ol long- 
term development. The law of diminish- 
ing returns of land, the principle of 
population and the subsistence theory 
of wages together make land, like the 
devil, the cause of “all the unfortunate 
in the theory of economic 


results . - - 
' Of course these “sexual, 


development.’ 
c and biopsychological factors 


‘sociocultural and intellec- 


eroti 
interact with 


tual factors" as determinants of the 
theory. It seems odd, however, that 
Professor Weisskopf does not number 
among these determinants the obvious 
economic fact that England's population 
was mushrooming and its agricultural 
limitations were becoming progressively 
more evident when Malthus and Ri- 
cardo wrote. 

Again we are told that, in Marshall's 
demand-supply equilibrium, “the fact 
that the equilibrium pattern is presented 
as a construct and not as reality indicates 
an inner doubt [on Marshall's part] of 
the validity of the concept." Should not 
the opposite, however, also be true? 
The equilibrium pattern satisfies the 
scientific canon that positive analysis 
cannot proceed without a stable set of 
explicit reference points. Hence on 
scientific grounds the construct of 
equilibrium should generate a degree of 
confidence, no doubt. 


\ Vs LIES behind this apparent 


paradox which appears periodically in 
Professor Weisskopí's original analysis? 
He mentions two frames of reference 
with which economic thought may be 
criticized: (1) the canons of scientific 
adequacy, such as logical consistency 
and empirical verifiability, and (2) the 
transcendent psychocultural approach. 
But the difference between the two is 
not simply “a difference in the choice 
of the frame of reference," as the author 
holds. The two frames overlap. Perhaps 
a theorist includes an element in his 
theory because it meets the norms of 
scientific analysis; perhaps he resolves 
an unconscious conflict. But when he 
does both at once, it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether this element persists 
because of its psychocultural significance 
or its scientific adequacy or both. This 
is why Professor Weisskopi's analysis 
of the vaguer elements of economic 
thought, like ideologies, seems more 
convincing than his critique of the tech- 
nical tools, like equilibrium analysis. 
The vaguer elements are not so likely 
to be contaminated with the possibility 
that they are simply good science. Å 


S 
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Freudian Hornbook 


Charles Brenner 


An Elementary Textbook of 
Psychoanalysis 
New York: International Universi- 


ties Press, 1955. Pp. 219. $4.00. 


By Joun P. SPIEGEL 
Harvard University 


HE TITLE of this book is mislead- 

ing; it should have been called 

A Primer of Freudian Theory. 
The reader of a textbook is entitled to 
expect a fairly broad coverage of a 
stated field. The inclusion of the term elc- 
mentary in the title is a signal to antici- 
pate a superficial but nonetheless ex- 
tensive approach. On these grounds 
one could reasonably hope that an ele- 
mentary textbook of psychoanalysis 
would cover the clinical and theoretical 
aspects of psychoanalysis as a pure and 
applied science. Such, however, is not 
this author’s aim. He sets out to give the 
uninformed reader a literary-digest, a 
capsuled review, of the most abstract 
and theoretical aspects of  Freud's 
thought. In simple language and with 
the briefest of illustrative examples, 
he pictures the historical development 
of Freud’s theory of the drives, of the 
psychic apparatus, of anxiety, of the 
stages of maturation, of dreams and 
wit, and, in a final brief chapter, of 
psychopathology. 


It is perhaps symptomatic of the 
primitive and undeveloped stage of 
psychoanalysis as a science that the 


author of this text is unable to differen- 
liate between Freud as the discoverer 
and founder of psychoanalysis and 
psychoanalysis as a current and going 
field of activity. He writes from the 
implicit assumption that psychoanalysis 
is Freud and that his job is, therefore, 
to take the reader gently by the hand 
and conduct him through the twistings 
and turnings of Freud’s more theoretical 


works. At the end of each chapter he 
gives a 


remarkably truncated list of 
Suggested readings, but with three 
exceptions these references are all to 
further 


reading in Freud’s 
works, Throughout the text one hears 
only the dimmest echoes of the con- 
temporary ferment of activity, of the 
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collected 


application of psychoanalytic theory and 
practice to new areas, such as psychosis, 
juvenile delinquency, and psychosomatic 
illness, and of the growth of new insights 
stemming from the psychoanalytic study 
of the child. 

To all this there would be no objection 
had Brenner been able to clarify his 
purposes. There is a need for just such a 
review of the most basic points in the 
development of Freud’s theory, and in 
the main the author satisfies this need. 
He writes in a clear style, weaving to- 
gether complex issues without falsifying 
the sometimes intricate web of Freud’s 
thought. He avoids the usual pitfalls 
of the popular or introductory text— 
selective oversimplification—so that the 
reader can be assured that nothing has 
been omitted nor made too easy. On 
the other hand, he consistently shuns 
the critical attitude, even where criticism 
of Freud is quite obviously called for. 
On occasion this practice makes his 
writing sound needlessly defensive, and, 
at times, even obscure. For example, in 
discussing Freud's ideas concerning the 
“actual” neuroses as distinguished from 
the psychoneuroses, Brenner states, 
"However, this particular assumption 
of Freud's has relatively little practical 
significance, since the diagnosis of actual 
neurosis is rarely if ever made at pres- 
ent.” An evasive understatement! It 
implies that clinicians have merely 
gotten out of the habit of making the 
diagnosis, whereas the truth of the mat- 
ter is that no one can find the condition 
Freud described as an “actual” neurosis, 
and the whole distinction fails to find a 
basis in observable fact. 


Sass DAY a writer with extensive 
experience in the practice and teaching 
of psychoanalysis will write a review of 
Freud's theory which is both accurate 
and critical, and which has no personal 
ax to grind. Until then this book will 
serve a useful purpose for students who 
are secking a brief and lucid summary of 
the principal elements in Freud's theory 
of the human mind. 


Adjustable Man 


Franziska Baumgarten. 


Die Regulierungskriifte im Secl- 
enleben 
Bern: A. Francke, 1955. Pp. 138. 
S.Fr. 2.80. 


By Hans H. STRUPP 
School of Medicine, The George 
Washington University 


HE SIMPLICITY and elegance of 

single explanatory constructs has 

always intrigued philosophers and 
scientists alike. It is not a uniquely 
German characteristic, although it may 
be argued that the Germans have à 
particular affinity for it. The author of 
this slim *pocket book' is firmly in this 
tradition. She feels that the regulatory 
forces in mental life have received 
insufficient attention in the psychological 
literature and proceeds to clevate this 
function to a position of preeminence in 
the understanding of man. It is instruc- 
tive from several points of view to observe 
how her attempt is made, 

According to Baumgarten, it is ap- 
parent that man does certain things when 
faced with misfortune; he does not accept 
adversity fatalistically, but tries rather 
to come to terms with the situation, In 
other words, he is concerned with re- 
establishing a disturbed equilibrium. 
can be called the regulatory 
function, many of whose diverse forms 
are brought together under the heading 
“consolation.” Pointing out that common 
parlance does not distinguish the process 
trom its effects, the author devotes some 
twenty-five short sections to "varieties 
of consolation,” The 


This process 


following examples 
topics: forgetting, 
admonishment, fantasy, belief in 
God, revenge, the ; 


illustrate her range of 


d triumph of justice. 

Since these phenomena play a part in 
helping the individual j 
unhappiness, Baumg: 
exemplify the regulatory process. Why? 
Because Proverbs, folklore, the 
great philosophers 
Is it surprising th 
finds an 


to adjust to his 
arten reasons, they 


as well 
and poets say so- 


at Baumgarten always 
7 appropriate quotation to prove 
her point? 

In Section IT the author considers the 
broader problem of hum 


: an actions and 
their [ 


consequences from the point of 


view of regulatory forces. At various 
points, she moralizes; for example: Such 
conduct [blaming others] is nothing but 
cowardice, lack of a sense of responsi- 
bility, and dishonesty towards oneself 
and others. ...It cannot be condemned 
too strongly” (p. 75). 

The theoretical section is very brief 
and adds little to what has been rep- 
etitiously asserted throughout. The 
common denominator of mental func- 
tioning is self-regulation, which is further 
id as creative, goal-directed, 


characteri 
and serving an emergency function. Nor 
does the principle of homeostasis in 
physiology, cited by the author as an 
enhance the heuristic value of 
recent criticism 


analogy, 
the construct. Colby’s 
in his Energy and Structure in Psycho- 
analysis (1955) seems particularly apro- 
pos in this connection: 


the theoretical 


One way of overcoming 
i 


involved in numbering and cl: 
fying drives is to postulate one, say the life 
drive. Then all human behavior can be 
viewed as the filling of a single prescription. 
But like all single explanatory principles of 
ses, the. resulting simplifica- 
Complexities can be 
whisked away by any monism, but the theo- 
retical problems are thereby only dismissed, 
not solved... homeostasis is a descriptive 
and not an explanatory construct. It only de- 
scribes the fact that organismic processes 
seek to stabilize themselves within optimal 
ranges, but it does not explain the mech- 
anisms of how this stabilization is brought 
about. Homeos an observable result, 
not a specific excitatory determinant (p. 40). 


dificultie 


complex proc 


tion is grotesque. 


is 


[—_— book is à representa- 


tive example of that variety of German 
y rooted in 


psychology, which is deepl 
the writings of the great philosophers and 
whose approach is purely geistes- 
and which has been 
quite impervious to the thinking and the 
methodologies of modern science. To m 
student of psychologY trained in the 
American tradition, this brand of ‘science 
is likely to be impa- 
looseness of the 
in which 


poets 
wissenschaftlich, 


w 


is foreign, and he 
tient with both the 


i mea 
concepts and the manne 
i is us support 
anecdotal evidence 1S used to ppo 
ralizations- On the pos! 


sweeping gene i 

j u . but im- 

side, however, he cannot be - d 
Je brea 

pressed with the author s bre | her 


ture an 


. of world litera E 
e of world aspects af 


knowledg e d 
‘significant 


emphasis on the 


human experience. I imagine that a book 
like this is going to be largely ignored by 
American psychologists, chiefly because 
it belongs to a phase in the development 
of psychology as a science, which, for 
better or for worse, has been left far 
behind. 


The Fittest Men 


Theodosius Dobzhansky 


Evolution, Genetics, and Man 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1955. Pp. ix + 398. $5.50. 


By GERALD E. MCCLEARN 
Allegheny College 


s DonzHANSKY comments in his 
preface, the theory of evolution 
is pivotal to modern biology. 

o describe the 


His aim in this book is t 
theory as it is currently understood and 
to demonstrate its humanistic implica- 
tions. In the pursuit of this goal, he gives 
the subject-matter of genetics consider- 
able emphasis, as, indeed, is necessary; 
in addition, however, the reader is led on 
a fascinating tour through almost the 
province of biology. 

han a third of the book 
is devoted to genetics per Se, but the 
is remarkably broad, including 
active contemporary 
well as from 


entire 
Somewhat less tl 


coverage 
many topics from 
research and theorizing as 
the ‘classical’ genetics. 
Following this basic material, the 
author describes the mode of action of 
natural selection. Then he follows up W! th 
al chapters showing how selection 
ducing the diversified 
and more Or less well-adapted forms of 
life existing today and in the past. Along 
the way; he introduces the reader to the 
problems of species formation, definition 
of races, hybrid vigor, drug-resistant 
bacteria, Sex determination, and many 
others. As told here, the stories of the 
research into the origins of cotton and 
„main two of the most intriguing 


corn re 1 i 
of all scientific detective stories. 

The material presented in the last 
two chapters, Human Evolution, and 
Choice, Guidance, and Freedom in volu- 
of particular interest to psy- 
It will probably also make 
or maybe even 
tackles 


sever 
has operated in pro 


lion, is 


comfortable, 


them 
for here the author 


combative, 


the problems of instinct, culture, mina, 
free will, and intelligence. It appears 
sometimes that Dobzhansky is skating 
on thin ice, as when he says, “Biological 
evolution has produced the genetic en- 
dowment which has made culture and 
freedom of choice possible” (p. 375, italics 
mine); or when he states, “It is man’s 
moral sense which makes him truly 
human” (p. 376). At other times, the 
ice is firm: “The biological uniqueness 
of the human genotype lies in the fact 
that it permits a greater degree of 
educability than the genes of any other 
biological species” (p. 375). On at least 
one occasion, the ice breaks: ‘Heredity 
of mental, emotional and personality 
development is mostly conditioning, not 
destiny” (p. 375). 

Perhaps these points are semantic; 
in any case they reveal the paucity of 
hard-headed data concerning behavioral 
evolution. 

The justification for psychological 
animal research is to be found within the 
theory of evolution, and this reviewer 
believes that maximal fruitfulness of 
such research depends upon a reasonable 
understanding of evolutionary implica- 
tions. It is to be feared that the en- 
vironmentalist tradition has, by and 
large, impeded such understanding. For 
rectifying this situation, it would be 
difficult to find a better single source 
than this book. It is written in a com- 
prehensive but highly readable style, 
and the publishers have done a good 
technical job. It can be strongly recom- 


mended. 


SES 


Undisciplined and 
Interdisciplinary 


Harold A. Abramson (Ed) 


Problems of Consciousness 
New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foun- 
dation, 1955. Pp. 180. $3.50. 


By ROBERT A. MCCLEARY 
University of Michigan 


nis publication is the report of the 
proceedings of the fifth (and last) 
Conference on the Problems of 
Consciousness and it raises the question 
as to whether all conferences should feel 
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automatically obliged to publish. It is 
difficult to imagine what useful purpose 
a book such as this can serve. 

There is nothing wrong with either the 
writing of the four contributing authors 
or the book as viewed from the stand- 
point of a publisher’s product. It is the 
over-all content of the volume that 
raises the doubts. Since the book clearly 
mirrors (verbatim!) the thoughts and 
discourses of the participants in the 
conference, its faults must be sought in 
the conference itself. 


Abe CONFERENCE was of the abbrevi- 
ated (three days), interdisciplinary vari- 
ety. It certainly did not fail in being inter- 
disciplinary. There were representatives 
from psychology, anatomy, physiology, 
endocrinology, embryology, anthropol- 
ogy, anesthesiology, and psychiatry with 
the balance of representation in the 
clinical direction. Being interdiscipli- 
nary, however, is not in itself enough— 
there must be a plan. 

Important requirements for a con- 
ference plan would seem to be, first, 
a well-defined problem area and, second, 
participants with something to contrib- 
ute in the area. Since the latter require- 
ment is clearly unachievable in the 
absence of the former, it need only be 
mentioned that the first requirement 
did not appear to be satisfied in the con- 
ference reported via the present book. 
One might be led to suspect this difficulty 
simply from the title. 

The effect of this lack of ‘direction,’ 
as it manifested itself both in the course 
of the conference and, in turn, in the 
published report, is what might be ex- 
pected. Aside from the highly general 
introductory and summary chapters 
there are four content chapters: (1) 
Three Dimensions of Emotion (Schlos- 
berg), (2) Anxiety (Grinker), (3) The 
Role of the Cerebral Cortex in the Develop- 
ment and Maintenance of Consciousness 
(Kleitman), and (4) Aesthetics (Robin- 
son). These content chapters represent 
the reports of the four separate authors 
and there is little or no continuity in the 
handling of the topics they individually 
elected to consider. 

Probably the most disconcerting 
thing about this book is the large amount 
ol space given over to verbatim reporting 
of the spontaneous discussion of the 
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thirteen participants. Of the 161 pages 
of text, 104 pages are, in part or in en- 
tirety, made up of such material. In 
the absence of any attempt to keep the 
discussion moving along any systematic 
lines, the results might be said to be a 
verbal kaleidoscope. It is neither very 
enlightening nor very pleasant reading. 

It is not be supposed that these aspects 
of the conference (and the book) are 
unnoticed by the participants. The med- 
ical director of the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation specifically commends the 
conference for being an “unstructured 
meeting" and feels that there are too 
few of its type. The question raised by 
this review is whether there is any reason 
to have such meetings perpetuated in 
the form of unstructured books. 

One of the participants comments in 
the last chapter, “What we as a group 
have got from these conferences, does 
not, I think, emerge for an outside 
reader." Speaking as one outside reader, 
this reviewer agrees. 


SEES 


The Lonely Suicide 


Peter Sainsbury 


Suicide in London 
London: Chapman and Hall for 


The Institute of Psychiatry, 1955. Pp. 
116. 15 s. 


By Davin J. Borpua 
University of Michigan 


HIS short, packed, volume is sub- 

| titled An Ecological Study. It 

continues a genre quite familiar 

to American students of suicide and 
other types of deviant behavior. 

The actual research reported is based 
on two complementary methods of in- 
vestigation. The first is a correlational 
analysis of the association of suicide rates 
for the period of 1929-1933 with certain 
sociological features of twenty-nine civil 
divisions of metropolitan London. The 
second research method—really a sep- 
arate study—is the analysis of coroner’s 
records for 409 cases of suicide in five 
boroughs comprising North London dur- 
ing the period 1936-38. The two pro- 
cedures allow determination of the de- 
gree to which ‘ecological’ correlates of 


suicide rates also appear in the study of 
individual cases. 


E. TYPES of sociological and social- 
psychological variables are employed in 
the two closely related substudies. These 
are socioeconomic-status factors, social- 
isolation factors, population-mobility fac- 
tors and social-disorganization factors. 

The most outstanding finding of both 
parts of the study is the positive relation 
between social isolation and suicide. Not 
only are suicide rates higher in London 
areas with high percentages of inhabitants 
living alone, in lodging houses, ctc., but 
the individual suicides are much more 
likely to have been living alone than 
others in the populations in which the 
suicides occurred. This factor of social 
isolation seems to account for the posi- 
tive relationship between social class 
and suicide, since in both middle-class 
and poorer boroughs suicide rates are 
high in areas of isolation and lower in 
areas of lesser isolation. 

Social disorganization indices asso- 
ciated with high suicide rates are divorce 
and illegitimacy. 

The juvenile delinquency rate is nega- 
tively related to suicide rate, a relation- 
ship quite contrary to American findings, 
as the author points out. There is a 
significant ecological difference between 
London and American cities. In London 
the areas of rooming houses, isolation, 
and high mobility are predominantly 
middle-class in status. Thus the factors 
of social isolation and 
separated. 

A strong point of this study is the 
fact that these Social-psychological cor- 


relates of Suicide appear in both the rate 
analysis and the 
cases, 


poverty are 


analysis of individual 


It is interesting to compare Sainsbury's 
findings with the attempt at 
theory of suicide presented 


Andrew F, He 


a systematic 
recently by 
nry and James F. Short, 
Jr. (Suicide and Homicide). 

The finding of Sainsbury on social iso- 
lation agrees strongly it 
Short’s conception : 
restraint” 
asa f: 


with Henry and 
of the “horizontal 
attendant on close social ties 
i: actor inhibiting suicide, 

This review js but a brief citation of 
sults that constitute a valuable ad- 
dition to the liter: 


re: 


ature on suicide. 


Needs Nurturance, 
Affiliation, Recognition 


Molly Harrower (Ed.) 


Medical and Psychological 
Teamwork in the Care of the 
Chronically Ill (Proceedings of 
a conference sponsored by the Jos- 
jah Macy, Jr. Foundation and 
The University of Texas Medical 
Branch, 28-31 March 1954.) 
Springfield, Il.: Charles C Thomas, 


1955. Pp. xii + 232. $5.75. 


By T. W. RICHARDS 
Louisiana Slate University 


HAT HAPPENS when psycholo- 

gists ask other people to help 

define a role for them is well 
illustrated in this chronicle of a con- 
ference held at Galveston, Texas, in 
March 1954. The question before the 
conference was: “What can be done to 
obtain the most effective use of the ris- 
ing and rapidly growing profession of 
clinical psychology - - - to assist the 
general practitioner and the internist to 
handle effectively the psychological 
problems which he sees in his chroni- 
cally ill patients?" Organizers of the 
conference were Molly Harrower, a 
psychologist, and The Macy Foundation, 
largely personified by its Medical Direc- 
tor, Frank Fremont-Smith, à psychia- 
trist. 

Of the some thirty P 
ing a fourth were medic ‘ 
(deans, for instance) and the remainder 
was about equally divided among 
teachers or executives in three fields: 
internal medicine, psychiatry» and clin- 
ical psychology. 

Within an atmosphere 


and mutual congratulation, hostility On 
gged 


ersons participat- 
al administrators 


of teamwork 


individualism on t 
nists and hesit 
crop up repeate 
apparent that the 
gist most (and 
familiar to physicians i 
metrician. ; 
Those most à 1 
uly disabled—the internis 
aware of a need to team up 
in caring for them. They were 


re least 


c 


with anyone 
curious to 


learn how psychologists and psychia- 
trists might help. 

Seeming to take for granted a legiti- 
mate place in treating the chronically 
disabled, psychiatrists directed their 
energies mainly toward two objectives. 
They were concerned, first, that in any 
liaison between medicine and psychology, 
psychiatry must serve as entrepreneur. 
Secondly and more vocally, they in- 
sisted almost to a man that psychother- 
apy should not be administered by psy- 
without supervision of a 
psychiatrist. This possibility did not 
appear to be a threat to their medical 
colleagues, who suggested here and there 
that any one of the “team” might serve 
as a key person in treatment. 

Psychologists, seeking, as it were, 
their proper mission, were most identi- 
fied with the research function. This 


seemed to be their self-concept. 


chologists 


I. is difficult to find in this volume 
actual illustrations oi psychologists 
contributing to the care of the chroni- 
cally ill. Molly Harrower presents data 
on “a study of patients with multiple 
sclerosis—in some illustrative detail 
on two subjects. Beatrix Cobb comes 
closest to showing what questions occur 
to the psychologist as she addresses 
herself to the challenge of team work. 
She knows cancer patients and their 
problems well, it appears, and shows 
how much the psychologist is in need ol 
help as he faces these problems. In its 

and pertinence hers 


scientific humility i e 
lating discussion 1n 


js the most stimu! 


the book. x A 
The volume is a reprint oi almost en- 


tirely 234 pases of Number 3, Volume 12, 
954) of the Texas Reports on Biol- 


(Fall 1 y / LB 
ogy and Medicine. For this reprinting, 
ates were used, and so 


the original pl 
reproduce not only the typographical 
errors present in the earlier printing but 
even the pase numbers for an index to a 
paper by Lawrence S. Kubie appropri- 
ate to the Texas Reports. = 
Despite the careless or hasty editing 
given this book, it pictures accurately 
and impressively the existing situation 
clinical psychology and 
of medicine and psychiatry, 
search for medical 
as’ friendliness, 


regarding 
teachers 

the psychologists’ n 
validity; and the physiciat 


anxiety: and paternalism. 


Clinician, Quo Vadis? 


Arthur Burton and Robert E. 
Harris (Eds.) 


Clinical Studies of Personality 
(Vol. II of Case Histories in Clin- 
ical and Abnormal Personality) 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1955. Pp. xiii + 836. $6.00. 


By ALVIN SCODEL 
The Ohio State University 


HIS VOLUME of case studies poses 
| some interesting problems. The 
variety of cases and the diversity 
of approaches brought to bear on them 
provide an adequate representational 
picture of current emphases and foci 
of interest among practicing clinical 
psychologists. Yet, it is precisely this 
virtue which highlights some glaring 
inconsistencies and radical differences of 
opinion in contemporary clinical ap- 
proaches to individual cases. The editors 
note with satisfaction that, “under the 
influence of Rogerian, Sullivanian and 
other post-Freudian points of view, 
genetic reconstructions and overall 
conceptualizations of a life history are 
less often attempted.” A few pages later 
Henry Murray, in his introduction, 
remarks most favorably that the present 
contributors are more knowledgeable 
concerning psychoanalytic theory than 
was the case in the earlier 1947 volume. 
“The reader hungering for basic stuff 
is no longer disregarded.” This reviewer 
submits that the editors and Murray 
seem to be pursuing separate courses in 
their quest for an appropriate modus 
operandi for clinicians. 


j los cases may be arbitrarily selected 
to illustrate much the same point. Mach- 
over describes a compulsive personality 
with meticulous attention to the Freu- 
dian theory of anal fixation. Hathaway's 
study of a case of low back-pain men- 
tions the mechanism of repression only 
in passing, and his cursory remarks on 
this topic are preceded by the telling 
“For those who are intrigued 


phrase, 
repressed hostility.” 


by the effects of 
One can conclude only that psychoana- 
lytic theory is still a source of polarized 
attitudes among clinicians. Such differ- 
ences, of course, may actually be a sign 
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of health, since they stimulate research 
and subsequent theoretical clarification 
(few psychologists would deplore the 
presence of both cognitive and S-R learn- 
ing theories), but it is misleading to 
imply a rapidly growing unanimity when 
the case dis ions supposedly used 
ior supporting evidence suggest other- 
wise. Possibly a few well-chosen remarks 
by the editors could have provided for 
the unwary a suitable exegesis of this 
heterogeneity. 

Aside from theoretical predilections, 
the case interpretations range from the 
highly ingenious to the grossly pedes- 
trian. While fresh insights into par- 
ticular kinds of cases are available to all, 
considerable selectivity is necessary to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. The 
reader's problem becomes especially 
acute when he attempts to ess the 
utility oí psychological tests in the diag- 
nosis and prognosis of cases. Some con- 
tributors use the tests judiciously by 
documenting generalizations with ev- 
dence from a number of test responses, 
while others intrepidly make depth in- 
terpretations on the basis of extremely 
minimal cues. In many instances the 
inferences from test response supple- 
ment coherently and plausibly the his- 
torical data, but some contributors arc 
driven to awkward twists and turns to 
achieve consistency. 


L IS also apparent from this volume 
that a clinician’s choice of tests is as 
much a matter of personal preference as 
it is the result of widespread agreement 
about the efficacy of these tests. For 
better or for worse, the Rorschach and 
TAT appear to be firmly entrenched, but, 
in addition, numerous contributors dis- 
play idiosyncratic biases. Hathaway has 
his MMPI, the Machovers have their 
Figure Drawings, Buck has his H-T-P, 
and Deri has her Szondi. The editors 
state that many of the contributors were 
chosen 


because of their identification 


with a clinical method, but, nonetheless, 
such v 


ments, 


ariability in the choice of instru- 

unrelated to the diagnostic 
peculiarities of particular cases, is indica- 
tive of a certain amount of anarchic 
confusion in the field of clinical. psy- 
chology. j 
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An Adolescent Topsy 


Ruth Kotinsky and Helen L. 
Witmer (Eds.) 


Community Programs for Men- 
tal Health 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xix + 362. 
$5.00. 


By ISABELLE V. KENDIG 
National Institute of Mental Health 


nis collection of papers is best 

understood in historical perspec- 

tive. In 1908, Clifford Beers 
published an account of his experiences 
in a mental hospital and thus launched 
the Mental Hygiene Movement. In 
1909, Freud made his memorable visit 
to Clark University since when his 
theories of the psychodynamics of be- 
havior have spread slowly like a tide 
over the land with ultimate profound 
effect upon our understanding of psy- 
chological disorders. The present volume 
reflects the remarkable development of 
the mental health movement, as it is 
now termed, since that first decade. 
To quote Sol W. Ginsburg, whose paper 
may be said to keynote the series, *Men- 
tal health has become a social goal and 
cultural value" with its own army of 
Workers, trained and untrained, who sec 
in the movement both a cause and a 
panacea. 

Looking back, it is amazing to see how 
naive were our earlier aspirations. In 
1915, for example, social service organ- 
izations in a large Eastern city 


es- 
tablished what was called, somewhat 
ambiguously, the League for Preventive 
Work. Its aim, however, was clearly 
formulated: to stamp out mental defi- 
ciency by  institutionalizing all the 
feebleminded, so preventing their mul- 
tiplication. (These were the days when 
‘eugenic’ projects, stimulated by Daven- 
port’s studies at Cold Spring Harbor, 
were springing up in many arcas.) 
After mental deficiency was eradicated, 
the League proposed to deal with other 
ills, such as illegitimacy, equally trou- 
bling to social workers. 

It is most hopeful that the mental 
health movement has now achieved that 
degree of self-awareness that inspires its 
leaders to seck to clarify its fundamental 


tenets and practices. The half dozen 
papers presented here raise, however, 
many questions and offer few answers. 
It appears, as Ginsburg points out. 
“that effort has outstripped firm knowl- 
edge and that theory has been left far 
in the rear." The cause of mental illness 
is still insufficiently understood; there 
is no generally accepted definition of 
mental health, and no ‘core curriculum’ 
of principles upon which to base action. 
The diversity of present practice is well 
illustrated in the nine community pro- 
grams described by Chamberlain and 
de Schweinitz and in the three school 
programs outlined by Biber. Treatment 
has been largely abandoned 
and emphasis placed upon the achieve- 
ment of broad promotional and educa- 
tional aims. 


s a goal 


Edith M. Tufts, perhaps, raises the 
crucial question—"Is the whole field of 
mental health. promotion perhaps only 
transitional?"—that is, is it simply the 
attempt by informed persons to teach 
the principles of mental health to those 
who are in a position to incorporate them 
into the practices of the various services 
and institutions for which they 


are 


re- 
sponsible? If this is its destiny, the move- 


ment will have to be quite differently 
structured than if it is to deve 


permanent field in its own right. Never- 


lop as a 


theless the task of conceptualization 
must still be undertaken and the problem 
of training its host of workers, barely 
touched upon, faced. 

In the closing chapters, J 


ahoda pro- 
poses 


"a social psychology of mental 
health” and Louisa P. Howe contributes 
a brilliant Paper on problems of evalua- 
tion, nicely supplemented by Robert 
Holt in an appendix which gives clear 
technical information on the conduct of 
sample surveys. One wonders, however, 
if evaluation must not be deferred until 
some of the basic, theoretical questions, 
already raised, have been answered. 
While the Symposium as a whole will 
prove thought-provoking to the layman 
interested in mental health, its challenge 
1S to professional workers responsible 
for shaping anq directing this lusty, 
adolescent movement. | 
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FILMS 


By ApotpH Manon, Editor 


References on Films and 
Other Audio-Visual 
Materials 


Most of the films, filmstrips, record- 
ings and other audio-visual materials are 
announced in various producers’ and 
distributors’ catalogues. Special classifi- 
cations, such as child psychology, mental 
health, vocational guidance, teacher 
training, education, are generally pro- 
vided. (See list of catalogues under Films 
and other audio-visual materials re- 
ceived). 

Besides these distributors’ catalogues, 
there are also available comprehensive 
guides with short descriptions and ap- 
propriate classifications. In this category 
are: Blue Book of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials: Films, Filmstrips, Slides, Re- 
cordings (Chicago: Educational Screen); 
Frederic A. Krahn (Ed.), Educational 
Film Guide (New York: H. W. Wilson), 
with semi-annual supplements; Frederic 
A. Krahn (Ed.), Filmstrip Guide (New 
York: H. W. Wilson), with semi-annual 
supplements. 

Library of Congress Catalog cards 
on Films, Filmstrips, and Recordings are 
also available, as for books. Similar in- 
formation is available through Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y., and 
Film Council of America, 600 Davis St., 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Current information can be found in 
various audio-visual periodicals such as 
Audio-Visual Communication Review, De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., NW, Washington, 
D. C.; Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Spring- 
field Ave., Maplewood, New Jersey; 
Educational Screen, 2000 Lincoln Park 
West, Chicago, 14, Illinois; Film World, 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia; Instructional Materials, Depart- 


ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA 


1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C3 
also in Revue ate; 


rnalionale de Filmologie, 
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Presses Universitaires de France, 108 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, France. 

Information on international bibli- 
ography on audio-visual materials can 
be found in such publications as Jan 
C. Bouman, Bibliography on Filmology 
as Related to the Social Sciences, Reports 
and Papers on Mass Communication, 
No. 9, 1954, Clearing House Dept. of 
Mass Communication (Paris: UNESCO); 
Catalogues of Short Films and Filmstrips, 
selected list, Reports and Papers on Mass 
Communication, No. 14, 1955, Clearing 
House, Dept. of Mass Communication 
(Paris: UNESCO); Visual Aids in 
Fundamental Education, | Educational 
Studies and Documents, Education Ab- 
stracts, vol. VI, No. 4, 1954, Education 
Clearing House (Paris: UNESCO). 

Specialized information on psycho- 
logical films is given in such publications 
as Directory of Professional Motion 
Picture Films and Authors (Lawrence, 
Kansas: Professional Publications, 1954, 
pp. 326); Catalog of Films on Psychology 
(London WC2, 164 Shaftesbury Ave.: 
Scientific Film Association, 1953, pp. xvi 
+ 107); Mental Health Motion Pictures: 
a Selective Guide. (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1952, pp. 
124); Anthony R. Michaelis, Research 
Films in Biology, Anthropology, Psy- 
chology, and Medicine (New York: 
Academic Press, 1955, pp. svi + 490), 
A. Nichtenhauser, M. L. Coleman, and 
D. S. Ruhe, Films in Psychiatry, Psy- 
chology, and Mental Health (New York: 
Health Education Council, 1953, pp. 
269); Psychological Cinema Register, 
Catalog, 1954, 1955, 1956 (University 
Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State University, 
1956) with supplements listing also tape 
recordings; J. H. Rothstein and T., 
O’Connor, Films on the Handicapped, 
an Annotated Directory (Washington, 
D. C.: International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Nat. Educ. Assoc., 
1955, pp. vi + 56). 

References to films on psychological 
subjects could also be found in Gesamtver- 


zeichnis der wissenschaftlichen Filme, 
(Göttingen, Germany: Institut für den 
wissenschaftlichen Film, 1955, pp. 96, 
(with supplements); Films on the Sciences 
from The British Film Institute (London. 
WC2: British Film Institute, 1954, pp. 
24); also in lists and guides from Bundes- 
staatliche Hauptstelle für Lichtbild und 
Bildungsfilm (Wien, ix Sensengasse, 3, 
Austria). 

Besides the above reading references 
there is also available a series of 16-mm., 
black and white, sound films, on the use 
of audio-visual materials in teaching. In 
this category are the following: Accent 
on Learning (Ohio State University, 
30 min., 1949); Audio-Visual Materials 
in Teaching (Coronet Films, 1314 min., 
1956); Bringing the World to the Classroom 
(EBF, 22 min., 1938); New Doorways to 
Learning (Cathedral Films, 19 min., 
1953); New Tools for Learning, (EBF, 
19 min., 1951); Using the Classroom 
Film (EBF, 24 min., 1945). 

A special category of materials which 
should be mentioned is that of teacher’s 
guides, leader’s guides, or scripts to 
supplement the films and help in the 
Preparation of their showing. All the 
films produced by Coronet, Encyclopædia 
Britannica, or Young American Films, 
€.&., are provided with special guides that 
give the description of the content, in- 
dications as to use and, 
ing references. 

Guides, such as Ernest Herrz and 
Tracy J. Putnam, Motor Disorders in 
Nervous Diseases (New York: King's 
Crown Press, 1946, pp. x + 184) for 
the film Series with the same name, and 
S. Philip Goodhart and Benjamin Harris 
Balser, Neurological Cinematographic Al- 
las (New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1944, pp. viii + 64) for a series of films 
on neurological sub 
alent of teaching 
highly technical in 

Finally, there 
guides, such as 


generally, read- 


jects, are the equiv- 
manuals and provide 
formation. 

are available a few 
c The Coordinator. (Film 
Guide issue, Oregon Coordinating Coun- 
cil on Social Hygiene and Family Life, 
vol. iv, no. 1, Sept. 1955) and Daniel A. 
Malamud, Teaching a Human Relations 
Workshop (Chicago: Center for the 
Study of Liberal Arts Education, 1955, 
PP. Hi + 35) prepared by specialists 
independently of the producers of films 
These guides not only describe the films 
but also give critical evaluations and de- 


tailed analysis as to the most effective use 
of certain films. 
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ce. Explana- 

Mary S, Fisner AND L. J. o a gee 
i es series of films: : Fing 

tion notes on the se ie stration 


painting, IT: Balloons, +; à 5 
play techniques, IV: This is Robert. New 
York: New York University Film Library, 
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the making. (16- 
New York: New 
Library, n.d. Mimeograph 
Kart von Friscit. Bees? their 
senses, and language- Ithaca De 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xi 
be used with the film : 
Psychological Cinema ™ et, 


FRIES. Instructors guide 1o a 
with compulsive trends 1n 
picture film.) 
Film 


mm. motion d 
York University 
ed. Pp. 39- 


vision, chemical 
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ar-old goes to the hospital. Lond 
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Sy 


Books on Audio- Visual 
Materials 


Lester B. Sands 


Audio-Visual Procedures in 


Teaching 
New York: Ronald Press, 1956. Pp. 


viii + 670. $6.00. 


Teaching as à communication process 
aimed at the facilitation and promotion 
of learning finds a valuable aid in audio- 
visual methods. Textbooks and lectures 
could be made more meaningful through 
appropriate use of actual or vicarious 
experiences at various levels of concrete- 
ness. The development of techniques and 
als in that area, however, requires 


materi ho ; 
systematization and training for effective 


utilization. 
Sands’s textbook represents à valuable 
contribution to a better understanding 
and more effective use of audio-visual 
procedures. It could be used as a text 
for special training courses for teachers 
in service, 4S a reference to sources of 
io-visual materials, and 


all types of audi l 
also as à tool for technical and general 


information. Various chapters present 
a critical analysis of particular audio- 
9 5 

lescribe the necessary equip- 


visual aids, d h 
ment, and are meaningfully related to 
) 


the entire teaching process. 
The author emphasizes the de 
approach to the teaching-learning proc- 
ess and recognizes the functional nature 
all audio-visual procedures. I 
The richness of technical detail, ref- 
erences, illustrations, diagrams, as well as 
the systematic presentation of the whole 
field, should make the book a valuable 
tool for information and learning of char- 
cts of audio-visual in- 


e democratic 


of 


acteristic aspe' 
struction. 


Robert de Kieffer and Lee W. 
Cochran 


Manual of Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. Pp. iv + 220. $3.60. 


The use of audio-visual aids in teach- 
ing requires familiarity with appropriate 
techniques and materials, as well as with 
reading references. This manual is or- 
ganized so as to provide all necessary 
information and a step-by-step practical 
guide to the effective use of most audio- 
visual materials and techniques. The 
presentation of these techniques is such 
as to be applicable to all areas of teaching 
independently of grade-level or content. 
The techniques are not limited to ma- 
terials as such and their use, but extend 
to evaluation procedures, organization, 
and preparation. The manual emphasizes 
teaching as a communication process 
resulting in effective learning experiences. 
It presents in detail the areas of pro- 
jected and nonprojected teaching ma- 
terials and equipment, as well as audio 
materials, equipment, and television. A 
comprehensive view of the all-school 
audio-visual program is also presented. 
Well selected pictorial material, bibliog- 
raphy and index supplement the manual. 
As a whole the Manual should prove use- 
ful not only for special teacher-training 
classes and seminars but also as an in- 
formation tool for all interested in teach- 
ing with audio-visual aids. 


James S. Kinder and F. Dean 


McClusky (Editors) 


The Audio-Visual Reader 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co. 1954. Pp. xiv + 382. $5.75. 


Audio-visual instruction could be 
viewed as a system of techniques for 
the facilitation of learning through par- 
ticular emphasis on direct experiences. 
This emphasis recognizes learning as a 
communication process with predominant 
use of concrete referents. 

The book under consideration presents 
a good sample of articles on various 
aspects of audio-visual instruction. The 
material is organized so as to give a com- 
prehensive view of the field including 
basic assumptions and technical ad- 
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ministrative procedures. Theoretical con- 
siderations are developed in terms of 
basic psychological principles relevant 
to learning theory and effective com- 
munication. Historical background and 
the functional aspects of audio-visual 
instruction as related to scholastic cur- 
riculum are also presented. 

Various audio-visual materials and 
their utilization for effective teaching 
are presented in detail as to use and 
rationale. That includes blackboards, 
bulletin boards, dioramas, dramatization 
and puppets, excursions and field trips, 
exhibits and museums, feltboards, photo- 
graphs, charts, illustrations in books, 
maps and globes, motion pictures, opaque 
projection, radio, records and recordings, 
slides, slidefilms, stereographs, tachisto- 
Scope, and television. Specific applica- 
tions to elementary and secondary 
Schools as well as to higher education are 
also given with reference to different 
subject-matter areas. The administra- 
tion of audio-visual instruction covers a 
great variety of practical aspects from 
organization through teacher in-service 
and pre-service training. General ap- 
plications to adult education, mental 
health, religious education, armed serv- 
ices, as well as prevailing trends, are 
also given. The book has also a chapter 
on research that gives useful bibliographic 
information. 

As a whole the Kinder-McClusky 
reader, through the richness and variety 
of its content and its systematic presen- 
tation, represents a valuable contribution 
to a better understanding of the field of 
audio-visual instruction. 


F. Dean McClusky 


The A-V Bibliography (Rev. Ed.) 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 
1955. Pp. xi + 218. $3.75. 


With few exceptions, the literature on 
audio-visual instruction 


pread through 
various educational and specialized jour- 
nals and magazines. Even if a moderately 
sized library could provide the necessary 
Materials, a 


systematic comprehensive 
would still be needed. The 
work of Dr. McClusky satisfies exactly 
Such a need, The book presents, with 
short annotations, a comprehensive index 
of references that covers in great detail 


audio-visual instruction. 


bibliography 


variou S areas of 
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Comprehensive references are given for 
the philosophy and psychology of teach- 
ing with audio-visual materials, for 
audio-visual teaching materials and their 
use, as well as for specific applications to 
elementary schools, secondary schools, 
and higher education. References con- 
cerning the administration of audio- 
visual instruction and applications to 
adult education, armed services, handi- 
capped children, mental health, safety 
education, libraries, and other areas are 
also given. 

As the use of audio-visual materials is 
to be assessed in terms of their proved 
effectiveness, the section dealing with 
research on the value and utilization of 
audio-visual materials is of particular 
interest. This section (pp. 164-198) 
provides references on various research 
in that field, including master’s theses and 
doctoral dissertations. The doctoral dis- 
sertations are listed up to 1954 inclusive; 
Instructional Film Research Program 
Technical Reports, however, 
beyond 1950. 

The McClusky A-V bibliography is a 
useful reference tool. It should contribute 
to increasing the information on audio- 
visual materials and their use and thus 
Promote good instruction. The book as 
a whole would gain if supplemented with 
subject and author indexes, 


do not go 


Directe 


of Professional Motion 
Picture Films and Authors 
Lawrence, Kansas: Professional 

Publications, 1954, Pp. 326, $7.50, 


This directory Presents an alphabetical 
list of films with short descriptions. The 
films are classified under two main cate- 
gories: (1) medical films, (2) dental 
films. Eighty-six psychological films are 
listed as a subclassification under medical 
films. Other psychological films, however, 
can be found under the subclassifications: 
neurology, psychiatry, mental health, 
general, and pediatrics. 

The book presents also a list of authors 
with biographical data and professional 
connections, 

The reference value of the directory 
would be increased if it were supple- 
mented with an index by titles and sub- 
ject matter. That would facilitate the 
location of films without one’s having 
to go through separate alphabetizations 
of overlapping categories. 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


Audio-Visual Materials in 
Teaching 

Francis W. Noel, educational collaborator. 
16-mm. motion picture film, black and white 
or color, sound, 1314 min., 1956. Produced in 
cooperation with National College of Educa- 
tion, Evanston, Ill. Available through Coro- 
net Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill., and other distributors. $68.75; 
color, $125.00. 


The importance and use of audio-visual 
materials in teaching is clearly demon- 
strated. 

Various film sequences show different 
kinds of materials such as models, charts, 
slides, films, recordings, as well as ma- 
terials produced by pupils themselves. 
The preparation of a unit of study on soil 
Conservation, at the elementary grade 
level, is interestingly presented. 

The film emphasizes the value of 
audio-visual materials as à means for 
developing interest, improving learning, 
stimulating student participation, and 
influencing attitudes. The function of 
the visual aids center and the audio-visual 
coordinator are also demonstrated. 

The film could be used as a teaching 
tool with classes in educational psy- 
chology and teacher’s training. Tt could 
also Serve as a good illustration of the 
basic principles and the application of 
audio-visual methodology, 


Adult Education 


Adult education through extension 
Courses and v; 


arious radio and television 


Programs represents & characteristic 
effort for the promotion of democratic 
ideals. "This effort, 


however, does not 
ndividual participa- 
and conduct of 
S still the work of 


provide for enough ir 
tion. The initiative 
educational Programs j 
educational Specialists, 


A greater 


: amount of participation is 
being 


achieved when there is free ex- 
change of ideas as a result of social and 
individual needs Personally experienced. 
This relationship develops in small group 
conversations or discussion groups. 

. The function, organization, and mean- 
ingfulness of the discussion group are pre- 
sented in the following three films pro- 
duced under a grant to the University of 


Chicago from the Ford Fund for Adult 
Education, 


The films are provided with a discus- 
sion guide that gives a general analysis of 
basic principles of discussion, indication 
for use, reading references, and a self- 
rating sheet for leaders. 


Room for Discussion 


Cyril O. Houle, University of Chicago, col- 
laborator, and Gilbert. Aberg. Hal Kopel, 
producer, and Mervin Brodshaug. Panel of 
advisors: Leland Bradford, Malcolm Knowles, 
James H. McBurney, and Howard Mc- 
Clusl 16-mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 24 min., 1953. Available 
through Encyclopedia. Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave, Wilmette, Ill, and other 
distributors. $122.50. 


The discussion group as a means of 
communication and enrichment of the 
life of the individual as well as a tech- 
tterment in general is 
istrated. Various 


ssion as a com- 


nique for social be 
clearly analyzed and illu 
film sequences show discu 
xchange of ideas, as à 


mon process of e 
family 


solving personal and 
a device for mediation be- 
anagement, and finally 
appropriate 


means for 
problems, as 
tween labor and m 
as a thinking process and 
medium for the implementation of 
democratic principles. 

'The film is intended 
lor the promotion of discu 
transactional 
t of human relations 


of democracy. 


as an instrument 
ssion as an 
device 


educational and 
for the improvemen 
and the strengthening 
Discussion. Groups 
il O. Houle, University of Chicago, col- 
laborator, and Gilbert Aberg. Hal Kopel, pro- 
ducer, and Melvin Brodshaug. ^anel of ad- 
visors: Leland Bradford, Malcolm Knowles; 
McBurney, Howard Mc- 
motion picture film, black 
min., 1953. Available 


Organizing 


( 


James H. and 


Clusky. 16mm. 
and white, sound, 21 h 5 
through Encyclopedia Britannica F ilms, 1150 
Wilmette TEIN Wilmette, Jll., and other 
distributors, $100.00, rental $450. 


organized in 
e satisfaction 
p needs. 
ristic 


Discussion groups are 
various communities for th 
of different. individual and grou 
of aloneness character: 
d metropolitan 
certain socia 
or the simple 


p, are all 


The feeling 
of people living in congeste 
eed to solve 
interests, 


areas, the n 
problems, special 
pleasure of belonging to * 


. formation of 
contributing factors tO the form at gp 
Interaction within à 


identifica- 


grou 


discussion. groups. : 
discussion. group provides lor 


tion, sharing of information, exchange 
of ideas, promotion of social welfare, 
and results in a. feeling of belongingness 
and participation conducive to mental 
health. 

This film presents specific steps neces- 
sary for the starting and organizing of 
s the value 


discussion groups. It stres 
for adult education and the importance 
of meaningful human relations. 


How to Conduct a Discussion 


Cyril O. Houle, University of Chicago, col- 
laborator, and Gilbert Aberg. Hal Kopel, pro- 
ducer, and Melvin Brodshaug. Panel of ad- 
visors: Leland Bradford, Malcolm Knowles, 
James H. McBurney and Howard Mc- 
16-mm. motion picture film, black 


Clusky. 

and white, sound, 24 min., 1953. Available 
through cyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill, and other 


distributors. $100.00. 


Basic principles on how to conduct a 
discussion with emphasis on the qualities 
of the leader are clearly analyzed and 
illustrated. The leader should be intel- 
interested in people and also ac- 


ligent, 
1 by his group. He 


cepted and respected 
should be able to make people participate 
in the discussion, maintain the cohesive- 
the group, and create an at- 
to free exchange of 
ld be composed of 
on and 


ness of 
mosphere conducive 
as. The group shou 
iduals interested in discu 
in the achievement 


idea 
indiv 
willing to cooperate 
of common goals. 
The film emphasizes 
of evaluation of achievement, especially 


self-evaluation for the leader. 


the importance 


Social Psychology 


Rumor 

Center for Mass Communication of Columbia 

University Press, and Anti-Defamation 
^i B'nai B'rith. 16-mm. motion 


League of 
re film, black 

Available through 
n, Columbia University Pr 
Ave., New York 2 Na M. 


pictu and white, sound, 7 min., 
1955. Center for Mass 
Communicatior 
1125 Amsterdam 


$50.00. 


chological problem 


ay 
al implications is interestingly 
and cor- 


narrator's The 
iggestive and might con- 


Rumor 
with its soci 
presented through drawings 
responding comments. 


drawings are su i 
tribute to an increased awareness of the 


problem. 


Rumor: SNAKELIKE ELUSIVEN: 
(From the film Rumor. Center for Mass 
Communication, Columbia University.) 


The film emphasizes the distortion of 
facts as related to point of view or per- 
ceptive processes and their further dis- 
tortion through ‘contaminated’ com- 
munication. The resulting social turmoil 
is also pictured with emphasis on its un- 
relatedness to the original event that 
started the chain of distortions. 

The film is intended only as a chal- 
lenge for discussion, and raises such 
problems as how a rumor starts," “how 
to stop rumor,” and “what the audience 
thinks about rumor." 

The cinematographic technique used 
in this film is similar to that used in Can 
We Immunize Against Prejudice? (CP, 
1, 185). The difference is that in this 
film the drawings are simple sketchings, 
more suggestive of action, and they also 
include an element of humor. 

The film could be used as a means of 
stimulating discussion but presupposes 
knowledge of the psychology of 
it would be 


some 
rumor. With lay audiences 
the function of the discussion leader to 
point out the meaning of certain sketches 
and sequences for the film narration 
alone would not suflice. For this reason 
flm might require more than one 
irom the film 


the 
showing. The use of slide 
might prove even more effective. 

The use of this film in classes in social 
and general psychology could supplement 
the text, The Psychology of Rumor, by 
G. W. Allport and L. Postman, as a 
means for anchoring of discussion. It 
could also be used as a demonstration 
of ba terms 


of individual, 


ic perceptive processes in 
and structural 


social, 


aspects. 


Sy 
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Of particular interest to 
psychologists in this 
Freud centenary year. . . 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AS SEEN BY 
ANALYZED 


PSYCHOLOGISTS 


This well-known symposium, 
originally published in the Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology in 1940 and 1941, has 
now been reprinted. The sympo- 
sium, totaling some 160 pages, 
includes the following articles: 


“Was This Analysis a Success?” by 
Edwin G. Boring with comment by 
Hanns Sachs; “Psychoanalytic Phe- 
nomena” by Carney Landis; “The 
Position of Psychoanalysis in the 
Science of Psychology” by J. F. Brown; 
“Some Articulations Between Psycho- 
analysis and the Rest of Psychology” 
by Raymond R. Willoughby; “Psycho- 
analysis, Psychology, and Education” 
by Percival M. Symonds; “What Should 
Psychologists Do About Psychoanaly- 
sis?” by Henry A. Murray; “Psycho- 
analysis and Personality Research” by 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik; “One Psychol- 
ogist as Analysand” by David Shakow; 
“Another Psychologist Analyzed” by 
Austin B. Wood; “A Critical and 
Experimental Study of Repression” 
by Donald V. McGranahan; and “A 
Jury Trial of Psychoanalysis" by Franz 
Alexander. 


Price, $2.00 
Please address your orders to: 


American Psychological 
Association, Dept. CP256 


1333 Sixteenth St., N.N, Washington 6, D.C. 


m m 
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ON THE OTHER HAND... 


AMERICAN DRIVE AND BRITISH 
THOUGHTFULNESS 


Let me, first, congratulate CP on its be- 
ginning and, second, tell it what I think on 
the policy question of whether to review 
more books than now. I would urge CP not 
to print more and shorter reviews—if any- 
thing, I would be in favor of fewer and longer 
ones. From the vantage point of Oxford in 
England, American psychology appears to 
be healthy and wealthy but not very wise. 
Our journals in America are bursting and our 
books multiply, but a lot of our work Seems 
to be impulsive or hasty. Should not CP set 
its face against this trend? 

Psychology in Britain is a lot less energetic 
and a whole lot less prosperous than in the 
States, but it is also more thoughtful. Criti- 
cism is better over here, I think; the stand- 
ards of criticism are higher. We Americans 
seem to be undiscriminating by contrast, 
whereas at their worst the British are, of 
course, just lethargic. 

James J. Ginsox 
Sojourning at Oxford 


PSYCHOLOGY'S BLOCK OF MARBLE 


CP speaks (April 1956) of 9,000 articles 
and 400 books a year. That makes roughly 
100,000,000 words of Psychology every 52 
weeks—about three words per second. What 
are the chances that somewhere in last year’s 
108 words I would find the Big Idea I need 
for next year’s research? Should I search for 
it in the depths of the library, or could I re- 
discover it more quickly for myself in the 
laboratory? G 

Norbert Wiener asks this question in terms 
of cybernetics. If monkeys were trained to 
keep typewriting at random, they would 
eventually have produced all the works of 
Shakespeare. Could anyone less than Shake- 
speare select those prodigies of literature out 
of all the vast quantity of simian typing? 
Just so a block of marble contains the 
sculpture that the sculptor will create; is his 
task then merely to remove the unnecessary 
marble until he finds his work of art? These 
108 words every year are our block of marble, 
not our work of art. If it takes as much 
ability to recognize the seminal jdeas as it 
does to create them, a Psychologist who 
wants to be creative might better spend his 
time thinking than reading, 

If we are to be something more than 
monkeys pecking at keys, if our professional 
enterprise is to have a direction more digni- 


fied than a random walk, we need some 
historical sense of the consequences of our 
work. Wiener phrases this idea in terms of 
feedback, but reinforcement or knowledge of 
results would be equally appropriate terms. 
The short-term feedback is easy enough. An 
experiment gives it relatively quickly, When 
the experiment is turned into an article, the 
feedback is slower. Articles become books, 
with still longer delays. And books become a 
part of culture, with feedback loops that may 
outlast the author. For such long-term feed- 
back it is necessary to have institutions that 
live longer than their members, 

Feedback is as essential to the develop- 
ment of psychology as it is to the prediction 
and control of a guided missile. I wonder how 
much we are doing to maintain the communi- 
cation that gives coherence to our coopera- 
tive efforts. Most of the pressures seem to 
work the other way. Our journals are getting 
to be junk boxes where we toss odd facts and 
footnotes to unwritten texts. Of course, the 
junk is periodically dusted off, abstracted 
and reviewed. I have studied the faithful 
pages of the Annual Review and searched for 
a plot in the Psychological Abstracts, and T 
respect the thoroughness of 
But a compilation is not 
sure for space seems to 
out. 

The only pl 


their compilers. 
a science. The pres- 
Squeeze the insight 


ace left where the mosaic can 
be put together and the direction re-inserted 
is in the books Only there can the psychol- 
ogist of today locate himself in any per- 
spective or struggle toward whatever 
omniscience he can endure. And only there 
can we go to search for Prediction and guid- 
ance, for the thoughtful feedback from the 
past that must control our path into the 
future, Our journals, in their zeal for ob- 
Jectivity, have become catalogs of spare parts 
fora machine they never build. They have 
abdicated their rightful role of leadership. 
Until the vacuum is filled, until the editors 
can find some Way to rise above the manu- 
Scripts we submit, the Policy decisions will 
have to be made between hard covers. 

It is still Profitable to read books some 
books, anyhow, There are signs the monkeys 
may be invading that realm, too, for there 
can't be 400 Profitable books written on psy- 
chology every year, but I still have faith that 
the Wisdom of my colleagues will find expres- 
Ston somewhere, And, with CP's help, that 
bookish wisdom may be fed back where it is 
SO urgently needed, 


Tt does seem to be necessary for every 


young science to go through an empirical 
stage when the efforts of the majority of 
workers are directed toward the patient ac- 
cumulation and integration of factual data. 
But this stage needs to be an orderly one, not 
a blind striking out in all directions simul- 
taneously, The workers must agree upon the 
data that are needed for their science to come 
to terms with its own segment of the uni- 
verse; they must know whither they are 
going. This is not the present situation in 
psychology, nor should we pretend that it is. 
We still need prediction and guidance, more 
Michelangelos who can see the statue in the 
block of marble. I do not know how we are 
to get them. The books help to chip away 
the useless marble. CP helps. And surely the 
problem is worth wondering about. How can 


we reinforce wisdom in psychologists? 
GEORGE A. MILLER 


Harvard University 


GIVE SCHOLARSHIP SCOPE 
Here are some suggestions of possible 
features for CP. When CP was first proposed 
favor of it. I felt that 


I was not especially in 
it would result in reviews that lack character. 
After all, I argued (silently), reviews must be 
written for special audiences, and psycholo- 
different to comprise a single 
still feel somewhat the same 
way, a number of reviews have made me see 
possibilities about which, I am sure, CP was 
already certain. Hence these suggestions, aS 
confession and expiation. 
First, has CP considered having reviews 
written by people whose specialty lies in an 
area different from that of the book under 
review? For example, it is one thing to have 
someone like Estes do a review of Bush and 
Mosteller and even to have Skinner or 
Wilson do opinions, but it would have been 
even more challenging to have someone like 
Klein, Werner, Stephenson, Rotter, or All- 
port do one. 
Many of the reviews of old (e: 
American Journal of Psychology, 
Psychological Bulletin) were Tea s t 
which the reviewer came to grips with ae 
problems, announced a position ior evaluate : 
a trend. This is still the tradition 1n many 
other fields like philosophy; economies D 
tory, and biology: Such reviews are pu = h- 
in a man’s collected works where they 
heir own with more formal es- 


gists are too 
public. While 


specially the 
but also the 
lly essays in 


able 
easily hold th 


says, because the book has been used as an 
occasion for critical analysis and appreciation 
rather than sheer exposition. Anyone, after 
all, can look through a book and get a pretty 
good idea of what it is about. What is de- 
sirable is for a reader to have a base point 
against which to test his own judgments or 
to be led into lines of thought he would not 
follow on his own. The ‘outsider’ can fre- 
quently accomplish both and, hence, be 
maximally useful to readers. If, by publishing 
such analyses, CP restores the review to a 
proud place in psychological writing, it will, 
in turn, have a right to be proud. 

A second suggestion stems from my fond- 
ness for the old reviews but is prompted also 
by a custom literary magazines occasionally 
use. Let us have contemporary reviews of 
old classics. It should not be done deadpan, 
as if just published (though that could be 
fun, too), but as an attempt to reassess 
history. Imagine reviews of James, Titchener, 
Angell, Freud, Brentano, Wundt, Lotze, 
Helmholtz, Fechner, Hartley. Here, indeed, 
would be the place for several reviewers. I 
don’t believe there would have to be many 
of these to arouse attention and to give psy- 
a better sense of history, of whic! 
“A Jack of 
ck of good 


chologists 
a former teacher of mine said, 
historical sense accompanies a la 


sense.” 

Finally, I believe that CP can make a 
contribution by straying from the field of 
psychology. We are too often provincial in 
our intellectual wanderings. There are works 
in such closely allied fields as history; political 
science, economics, anthropology, sociology, 
and biology which merit being brought to 
our attention in a critical manner. There are 
even volumes in literature (including novels) 
and art and the physical sciences, not to men- 
tion philosophy, which might be seriously 
considered for reviews. 

Į believe, that, if CP is not to fall into the 
xpanded version of 


fatal trap of being an € 
Psychological Abstracts, it should take an 
independent attitude and attempt to provide 


the psychological community with ideas, sug- 
stimulation, and controversy from 
an unexpected quarter. T think it has begun 
along these lines and this letter is designed 
encourage and approve what it 
et CP keep it up! 
RICHARD A. LITTMAN 
Unicersity of Oregon 
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How Now, Neurypnologist? 


Milton V. Kline (Ed.) 
Hypnodynamic Psychology: 


havior Sciences 
New York: Julian Press, 19. 


: An Integrative Approach to the Be- 


55. Pp. xi + 367. $6.00. 


By James A. CHRISTENSON 
Los Angeles, California 


labels this book “A 
scientific 


HE JACKE 

cornerstone book in 

hypnosis" and states: "This is 
not a book about hypnosis as à phe- 
nomenon of behavior, but a book re- 
lating contemporary knowledge of hyp- 
nosis to the nature of behavior organi- 
zation." There is no statement of the 
audience for whom it is intended. 

Six authors have contributed: Samuel 
Glasner, Social Psychological Aspects of 
Hypnosis, 21% of the text; Milton V. 
Kline, Theoretical and Conceptual As- 
peels of Psychotherapy, 40%; Henry 
Guze, Basic Psychological Principles 
and Hypnosis: An Interpretation ” 
Analysis, 11%; F- L- Marcuse, pam 
Hypnosis and Psychology, 9%; An 2 
Sweetland, Experimental Psychopatltot- 
ogy, 1396; André M. Weitzenhoffer, = 
Induction of Hypnosis: History an 
Methodology; 6%. There is no explicit 
editorial coordination. Bibliographies 
and indices are adequate. Binding and 
design are good, but smashed type 1S 
found every few pages. 

Over twenty years ago T read the 


Hull studies on hypnosis. The fact that 


stands out in my memory now IS that 
stands y 


they fitted a comprehensive experi- 
mental design. Here we have a set of 
theoretical essays or reviews of experi- 
ments, lacking in comparable unity, 
because none of the contributors pre- 
sents any series of experiments based on 
a single and exhaustive experimental 
approach. Each of them extracts from 
the literature experiments related to his 
particular topic, with little attempt to 
place these experiments in a theoretical 
framework or to give due attention to 
theoretical and practical gaps. Another 
difficulty is that there is here no con- 
sistency in the different conceptions of 
the nature of hypnosis, nor adequate 
assessment of the variability in results 
of investigators who differ in their ap- 
proaches to hypnosis, in their compe- 
tences at induction, in their theoretical 
preconceptions, in their abilities to set 
up definitive experimental designs and to 
detect (let alone allow for) the subtle 
variations in hypnotic states and effects. 

Finally, and this is startling to a 


clinician who has assufned "that--the.. 


older specialties. in pi Raia nag 
have achieved more co erdt; And sys- 


tematic points of view thay, those of 


! 
J des Np 


clinicians, the portrayals of behavior 
‘science’ are pathetic in their inade- 
quacies. True, there is a great deal of 
specialized terminology, but, when 
translated into English, most of these 
terms seem to be but labels, attached to 
concepts in the hope that they will 
thereby fixate postulated processes and 
structures which can then become the 
bases for positive assertions. I leave the 
working through of such criticisms to 
the systematizers in the field. 

One particular sin committed by 
several of these authors is that of at- 
tempting to establish neurological and 
physiological interrelations by fiat. Thus, 
they speak of  "neuropsychological" 
processes at every opportunity. One 
writer (Guze, p. 215) attacks the scien- 
tific point of view of Feigl, apparently 
without consideration for the fact that 
economy of explanation demands that 
the nearest relations be considered first 
before moving into peripheral arcas. If 
we are to deal with behavior, it would 
seem desirable to obtain as full and 
intelligible a picture of the immediate 
dynamics as possible, before we move 
into phenomena at differing levels of 
function and description. Presumably 
some day a comprehensive theory of 
psychology will be tied in to physio- 
logical knowledge, but perhaps neither 
science can be or should be reduced to 
the other. 

Surprisingly 
theoretical writers 
basic and comprehensive understanding 
oí the" ina i_hypnosis, despite the 
‘fact ihResetirego them have worked 
extensivQg y ithcit. "he most dangerous 
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enough, none of the 
demonstrates any 


error, to my mind, is the confusion be- 
tween hypnotic induction and the hyp- 
notic state itself. When they are sepa- 
rated, definitions of hypnosis as role 
playing or suggestion become semantic 
manipulations. 

With these general comments out of 
the way, it is possible to turn to discus- 
sion of the individual contributions. 


ass reports experiments on 
attitude change, contrasting waking 
suggestion with hypnotic suggestion. He 
was satisfied with light trances. He had 
no control for depth oí hypnosis through- 
out the hypnosis nor for accidental 
hypnoses of his waking subjects. In 
reporting experiments by others on the 
effects of hypnosis on learning, he 
minimizes depth. Further, in testing 
recall, no one has undertaken to check 
differences in total recall for hypnosis- 
plus-waking-behavior against waking- 
plus-hypnotic-performance. Time dis- 
tortion for learning is discussed, but 
there is no mention of regression as a 
means for recall of material, despite the 
growing literature on the subject. 
Glasner considers antisocial use of 
hypnosis quite extensively, concluding 
that it is a great risk. As his material is 
presented, the evidence is impressive. 
Analysis of the total situation and ex- 
perimental design used in the studies 
shows, however, basic inadequacies in all 
the ‘proofs’ of antisocial use which are 
reported fully enough for evaluation. 
I think it is appropriate that W. R, 
Wells’ frequently cited success in getting 
a student subject to steal a dollar from 
his overcoat pocket should be evaluated 
critically. The fact that hypnosis was 
induced against conscious resistance, 
with the explicit statement that the 
trance would be used for the performing 
of a criminal act, readily accounts for 
the subject’s performance of a ‘criminal’ 
act. Nor can the prestige of the pro- 
fessor, including trust in his judgment 
and discretion, be neglected. Neither 
may it be forgotten that the ‘crime’ was 
Sponsored by a professor, so that com- 
pliant behavior might be deemed ad- 
visable as insurance against a poor 
grade. Because these factors are not 
controlled, an otherwise admirably de- 
signed experiment fails to clarify mat- 
ters. Similar considerations are neglected 
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in the other experiments where success 
was reported. 

Kline makes an interesting and ap- 
pealing case for the theory that all 
effective psychotherapy is based on the 
development of hypnotic states. He 
identifies hypnosis with transference 
(pp. 86 ff.) and makes transference the 
major basis for psychotherapy. The 
result is a gross oversimplification of the 
therapeutic situation, with or without 
hypnosis. There is a good deal of re- 
semblance between hypnotic rapport 
and transference, but it seems to me 
that at least two other factors must be 
considered: the trance and suggestion. 

Rapport is a much wider notion than 
transference, and is an attribute of the 
interindividual relationships (see my 
discussion of this matter in Le Cron's 
Experimental Hypnosis). The hypnotic 
trance as such is a given state of aware- 
ness or concentration or both. Sugges- 
tion and other interpersonal factors are 
the raw material of social give and take, 
Of these three factors—rapport, trance, 
and suggestion—the trance alone is 
typical of hypnosis. It may develop 
without planning during psychotherapy, 
at least in borderline form. Thus, in 
psychoanalysis, the process of free asso- 
ciation is favorable to definite hypnotic 
effects. Likewise, intensive coping with 
repressed and stressful material may 
well evoke hypnotic responses, whether 
recognized or not. 


| on presents a good deal of clinical 
material, most of which is already 
available. In addition, several single 
case experiments are discussed. Guze 
attempts to relate physiological, condi- 
tioning, perceptual, psychoanalytic and 
social phenomena to hypnosis on a 
purely eclectic basis. Marcuse sum- 
marizes admirably our knowledge of 
animal hypnosis. Sweetland refers to 
extant work on experimental psycho- 
pathology, and attempts to set up an 
experimental design which will permit 
valid inferences. With the reservation 
that refinements should be made in 
terms of the added factors that T have 
already mentioned, it is a promising 
basis for future experiment. Weitzen- 
hoffer has confined himself to a Survey 
of inductive methods, quite fairly 
adequately, although I 


and 


should have 


preferred to see a more extensive theo- 
retical discussion, since induction is 
after all the basis for all the effects and 
experiments in the field. 


I CANNOT say that I am quite happy 
with this book. Hypnosis is without 
doubt the most subtle instrument yet 
discovered for the study of psychological 
processes. For that very reason, it must 
be assessed carefully every time it is 
used, and extremely sophisticated experi- 
mental and scientific standards must be 
applied to all discussions of the state 
itself and of its role in any study. Yet, 
in the literature as in this book, there is 
little evidence of Systematic approaches 
to the nature and effects of induction, 
pre-existing states, the unconditioned 
nature of hypnosis, variations because of 
differing uses, level of description, rela- 
tion to consciousness, awareness, per- 
ception, emotion and behavior, influence 
of depth of hypnosis, social reactions of 
agent and subject, and limits of simi- 
larity of suggested, chemically induced, 
and concussive or other somatic states. 

I believe that a great deal of confusion 
in discussions of hypnosis would be 
prevented if clear distinctions were to 
be made of the major phases, States, and 
uses. At the very least, every worker 
should keep in mind the following 
Separate elements: the inductive proc- 
ess, the hypnotic state per se, specific 
uses made of the given state, and the 
effects that seem linked to these ele- 
ments, In particular, it should be recog- 
nized that hypnosis and 
scious’ can not be equated, 
notized person is aware 
nite focus of aw; 
hypnosis persists 
Process rather th 
achieving 
hypnosis 


‘the uncon- 
that a hyp- 
and has a defi- 
areness as long as the 
» that suggestion is a 
han a state, that the 
of hypnosis is not the same as 
I » and above all that there is no 
Universally necessary 


: inductive [actor or 
hypnotic effect. 


i All of these considera- 
Hons precede experiment and theory. 
First of all, we need agreement on basic 
data. It is hardly necessary to remind 


re i i 
aders of this review that such agree- 
ment does not exist 
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Strategic Planning with IBM 


Herbert Hyman 


Survey Design and Analysis 


Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. Pp. xxviii + 425. 


By Ancus CAMPBELL 
University of Michigan 


rior to World War II American 

psychology was largely the 

psychology of the college soph- 
omore, As long as psychologists were 
primarily concerned with psychophysio- 
logical measurements which had little 
relation to the variables on which college 
students are selected, this preoccupation 
with undergraduate subjects probably 
had no serious consequences. The de- 
velopment of interest in personality, 
attitudes and other personal- 


values, 
teristics raises questions of a 


social charac 
very different. character, however, and 
it has now become apparent that the 
‘culture-bound’ populations of the col- 
lege campus are far less appropriate for 
these newer areas of research than they 
were for the more traditional. 

Since the war, psychologists have 
broadened the scope of their inquiries 
quite remarkably. The campus no longer 
bounds the orbit of their interests. This 
change has been most obvious in the 
field of clinical psychology, but it is also 
evident in the work of those interested 
in social psychology. The latter develop- 
ment is largely the result of wartime 
refinement and application of the tech- 
niques of survey research. 

Survey research is a convenient term 
to refer to that wide range of 
ch information is gathered 
from some 
more 


used 
studies in whi 
by questionnaire or interview 
relatively large population or, 
commonly, from a representative sample 
of such a population. It is by no means 
the special preserve of psychologists. In 
ison to sociologists, psychologists 

aid to be rather poorly in- 
survey procedures. 
about the meth- 
es it within the 
the 


compar 
might be s 
formed regarding 
Nor is there anything 
ogy itself which plac 
of psychology, 
studies concentrated on 
pro- 
for 


odol 
domain 
major survey 


nor have 


problems. Survey 
usefulness 
and they are 
use as their 


psychological 


have obvious 


cedures 
psychologists, 
likely to come into wider 


however, 


potential becomes more fully recognized. 

Herbert Hyman is one of the group of 
psychologists who went into the survey 
agencies oí the Federal government 
early in World War II. He played a 
prominent role in the agencies with 
which he was associated during that 
period, concerning himself primarily 
with questions of survey methodology. 
Since the war he has continued his in- 
terest in survey problems and has con- 
tributed a series of important publica- 
tions regarding survey methods. There 
are very few American psychologists 
who could claim as broad an experience 
in survey research or as significant a 
contribution to that field. 


T Book which he has now written 
fills a very evident need in the literature 
of survey methodology. It is a sophis- 
ticated book, one which reflects through- 
out the unusual scope of the author's 
research experience. It devotes itself 
specifically to those aspects of survey 
research which are least well handled in 
the available books on method, namely, 
study planning and the analysis of data. 
It gives almost no attention to problems 
of sampling, questionnaire construction, 
interviewing, Or coding, on the argu- 
ment that these techniques are ade- 
quately treated by other authors. As a 
teacher of survey methods, this reviewer 
welcomes the volume as a valuable aid 
to the process of turning graduate 
students into trained investigators. 
The book opens with a chapter de- 
voted to consideration of the organiza- 
tional context in which surveys are 
usually done and the sponsorship under 
which they are conducted. While this 
discussion does not seem entirely ger- 
mane to the main burden of the book, it 
has interest as a treatment of the special 
kinds of problems which large-scale 
sponsored research implies. The develop- 
ment of research groups is one of the 


significant features of contemporary 
social science and, while the organiza- 
tion of such groups creates a capacity 
for research undertakings which are 
far beyond the scope of the individual 
scholar, it also introduces questions of 
interpersonal relations, communication, 
administration, and financing from which 
the individual researcher is ordinarily 
free. g 

The main body of the presentation is 
organized around what the author calls 
the two “major types of surveys,” 
descriptive and explanatory, those in- 
tended primarily to provide distribu- 
tional data and those designed for the 
testing of hypotheses. He describes 
seven published studies in some detail 
as examples of these types of surveys, 
using them as case studies throughout 
the book. 

His discussion of descriptive surveys 
deals primarily with problems of study 
planning: the definition and measure- 
ment of major variables, the selection 
of the appropriate universe, the defini- 
tion of the proper reporting unit, and 
the decision as to the scope and detail of 
the inquiry. Also he gives consideration 
to questions of the interpretation of 
survey data with reference to various 
procedures of estimating their relia- 
bility and validity. 

While the author does not deprecate 
the value of descriptive surveys, he has 
clearly devoted his major emphasis in 
this book to the analysis of data from 
what he calls explanatory surveys. This 
seems a wholly desirable division of 
effort, since the problem of establishing 
causal relationships is certainly the most 
difficult task that the survey analyst 
faces. Unlike the laboratory psychologist 
who neatly arranges his experimental 
and control groups so that he can feel 
reasonably confident as to what stimulus 
conditions give rise to the changes he 
observes, the survey researcher very 
seldom has any control over the popu- 
lations he studies. Usually he has only 
a single set of data, taken at one point 
in time. Although these data may be 
very elaborate, when they are used to 
demonstrate relationships of cause and 
effect, the question of how to rule out 
alternative explanations may be any- 
thing but clear. i 

Those chapters of Dr. Hyman’s book 
which deal with the interpretation of 
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relationships, contamination, spurious- 
ness and related problems impressed 
this reviewer as being particularly 
valuable. Here the author has drawn on 
a wide range of research data to illus- 
trate both effective and ineffective 
methods of analysis. Familiarity with 
the pitfalls he warns against and the 
procedures he recommends would not 
guarantee an analyst against improper 
imputation of cause, but it would cer- 
tainly make him wary. 

Like most good books this one also 
has its curious omissions. One wonders, 
for example, why the author gave so 
little attention to panel studies. These 
re-interview studies raise a variety of 
methodological problems which are not 
encountered in the usual cross-sectional 
study. More serious perhaps is the failure 
to consider the influence on survey 
design and analysis which will in- 
evitably result from the imminent in- 
troduction of electronic computing 
equipment. The entire presentation of 
the book assumes first-order and second- 
order crossbreaks that can be carried out 
on a counter-sorter. The fact is, however, 
that some of the leading university and 
commercial research agencies already 
are using new equipment which makes 
possible multivariate analyses which 
would have been out of the question 
with the kind of machines Dr. Hyman 
has in mind. This phenomenal increase 
in capacity for data deduction can 
hardly fail to have a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the way researchers design 
their studies and carry out their analyses. 

It is disconcerting to discover that 
many of the “bad examples” which Dr. 
Hyman uses in his book come from what 
is probably the most widely publicized 
study reported by psychologists in the 
last ten years, Other methodological 
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offenses could have been cited from 
other well-known studies. Often they 
do not involve questions of great tech- 
nical difficulty. One gets the impression 
that the authors of these works do not 
bother to use the research sophistication 
which they undoubtedly possess, per- 
haps on the principle that a rigid ad- 
herence to methodological niceties tends 
to stifle imagination and originality. 
Granting that creativity is a scarce and 
never-to-be-too-much-cherished talent, it 
ceases to be effective when it yields 
results which competent scholars find 
unacceptable. Disciplined imagination 
need not be a contradiction in terms. A 
decent respect for the principles of good 
methodology which Dr. Hyman effec- 
tively urges in this book would become 
the best of us. 


Wise Words on Children’s 
Emotions 


Gerald Caplan (Ed.) 
Emotional Problems of 
Childhood 
New York: Basic Books, 1955. Pp. 
xiv + 544. $7.50, 


Early 


By Currstopr M, HEINICKE 
Hampstead Child Therapy Clinic and 
Tavistock Clinic 


S STATED in the Preface, this 
A volume provides an account of 
current thinking and practice in 
the areas of prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of the emotional problems of 
children under six Years of age, It is 
based upon the Papers presented to the 
International Institute of Child Psychi- 
atry in Toronto in August, 1954. The 
careful planning, the high level of the 
individual papers, and the excellent 
editing no doubt all contributed towards 
making it an eminently worthwhile 
volume. Those about to convene a similar 
Congress would be well advised to stud 
this successful instance. x 
The papers are organized 
three major topics: (1) preventive 
of child psychiatry; (2) the relation of 
physical and emotional factors and ils 
lems of hospitalization; and (3) problems 
of psychosis in early childhood, Each 
major section is in turn divided iito iha 


around 
aspects 


presentation of clinical cases, research 
reports, and a commentary relating to 
the topic of the section. 


"D. REVIEWER finds that the most 
valuable part of this book is the presenta- 
tion of clinical cases. The great range of 
therapeutic approaches highlights the 
variety of problems met and should 
provide an excellent guide to both psychi- 
atric workers and other interested 
persons. For example, in the section on 
psychosis, Dr. Nic Waal describes the 
treatment of a severely regressed non- 
verbal three-year-old child. Of special 
interest here is the use of bodily care and 
stimulation. Many other cases illustrate 
therapeutic problems involving not only 
the child, but also the significant aspects 
of his environment. Thus Dr, G. Blom 
shows how the disturbances of a five- 
year-old boy (ulcerative colitis) were 
intimately linked with the disturbances of 
his mother. A case presented by Dr. W. 
Langford illustrates how the total re- 
sources of a hospital and community can 
be used to attain the therapeutic goal. 
The ‘tender, loving care’ of a nurse was 
of crucial importance in breaking through 
the apathy of a seventeen-month-old girl. 

Each of the case present, 
lowed by an edited version 
sion 


ations is fol- 
of the discus- 
which took place following the 
Presentation of the paper, By highlight- 
ing the Presentation and then taking up 
certain controversial points, these discus- 
sions do much to capture the actual 
spirit of the Congress. 

Certain m 
these cases, J 
is eclectic ar 
These ‘experi 


ajor themes emerge [rom 
Tost of the therapeutic work 
nd experimental in nature. 


ments’ were often successful 
and indicate th 


sible even with h 
Although const 
medica] f. 
of the p 
tional c 


at some progress is pos- 
highly disturbed children- 
itutional, hereditary, and 
actors were not neglected, most 
apers were focused on the emo- 
limate in which the child us 
developed, Still another theme apes 
the Importance of prevention as part ? 
any intention to treat young children” 
Dr. Caplan’s commentary on this subject 
1S of special value, i 
den te that case presentation 
ave one with a I-want-to-know 
More fecling TI 
one case 
detail 


s t 
he reviewer regrets oo 
Was not presented in greate! 
>and thinks a report of a five time? 


a week treatment of a young child pre- 
sented in the context of the family-child 
relationships would have been a worthy 
addition. But perhaps no such case was 
presented at Toronto. 

The general experimental tone of the 
case presentations is amplified by the 
emphasis on research. Dr. Dane Prugh 
summarizes well the general mood in 
which many of these reports are written: 
“Emphasis has been laid upon directional 
trends and associated problems. ... 
Current efforts are being made to solve 
some of the methodologic and conceptual 
problems encountered to date.” Most of 
the researchers seem to be aware of the 
difficulties of applying traditional re- 
scarch techniques to clinical subject 
matter. This problem is again well 
phrased by Dr. Prugh: “The narrow 
course between the Scylla of oversimpli- 
fication and the Charybdis of overcom- 
plexity is a difficult one to steer but is an 
extremely vital one to chart." 

In reading the contribution of Eliza- 
beth Lindemann and Ann Ross the re- 
viewer wondered whether the interaction 
process method, as developed by Bales, 
is sufficient, even when modified, to 
describe the doll play of a five-year-old. 
He feels that the experience of child 
therapy would be an additional source 
for the development of a set of diagnostic 


categories. 
In a report summarizin 
of research Dr. Lauretta 


childhood schizophrenia ^? u 
tional lag at the embryonic level in all 


the areas which integrate biological and 
psychological behaviour. ... It is deter- 
mined before birth and hereditary factors 
appear to be important. 
clusion, of course, bears directly on the 
difficult problem of nature versus nurture. 
In her commentary on psychosis 1n early 
childhood, Dr. Marian C. Putnam does 
a great deal to clarify this issue. f 

While it is easy to criticize the ‘course 
of any particular research project, those 
who have or are about to plan a research 
will find the experiences Te- 
his book of great assistance. 
field of mental health 
lective use of this book 


g twenty years 
Bender defines 
“as a matura- 


? Such a con- 


program 
corded in t 
Teachers in the 
will also find the se 
extremely helpful. 
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The Truth About the Truth 


Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger 


The Development of Academic Freedom in the United States 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 527. $5.50. 


Robert M. Maclver 


Academic Freedom in Our Time 


New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 329. $4.00. 


By EpwiN G. BORING 
Harvard University 


HE PURSUIT of truth and knowl- 

edge is the entire purpose of the 

university. All other goals are 
secondary. The university is not pri- 
marily a purveyor of knowledge. It 
teaches, because young men and women 
pass successfully in this environment from 
adolescence to that intellectual maturity 
which civilization most needs. It plays 
its effective role in the community, not 
by intention or overt actions, but by 
setting up that standard of honesty and 
objectivity that assures a democratic 
society of justice—as witness the de- 
moralization of social integrity when a 
totalitarian government takes over and 


destroys the universities as the sanc- 


tuaries of free enquiry. 

By this semantic propaganda, defining 
a university by what it could and should 
be more than by what it usually is, 
Maclver sets the goal for his book, to 
which Hofstadter and Metzger write 
the historical introduction. The three 
collaborating authors write separately, 
with Hofstadter tracing the history of 
e academic freedom through the 
eriod in the United States 
from the founding of Harvard to the 
emergence of Darwinism, with Metzger 
carrying the history onward through the 
university period up to the World Wars, 
and with Maclver marshaling all forces, 
as it were, on the firing line of the present. 
There is nevertheless a reason for their 
writing two books and not one or three. 
The modes of the two are different. All 
three authors want academic freedom 
more firmly established than it is in 
America, but Hofstadter and Metzger 
confine themselves to a lively exposition 
of historical facts, letting these facts 
speak for themselves to the value-systems 
of the readers, whereas MacIver regi- 
lues, says why academic 


inchoat 
collegiate P 


ments the v 


freedom is good, what helps it and hinders 
it, where the fault lies when there is a 
failure, what the virtue is when the 
banker-trustees rally to the defense of 
academic freedom and flout community 
opinion (Trinity College, 1903), and 
just what are the duties of all good 
scholars and true to defend that freedom 
which is their most precious right and 
responsibility. 


"T universities began in Europe. 
From Italy they spread north to France 
and England and later to Germany— 
Bologna, Paris, Oxford. In Italy the 
wealthy students so dominated the uni- 
versity that the professors were prac- 
tically their hirelings, but in Paris the 
faculty were a guild and indeed they 
themselves were the university. They 
discovered the truth when it was needed 
and brooked no interference from church 
or state. 

In those days the truth was arrived 
at by reason, and reason, requiring some 
ground from which to proceed, took off 
irom established revealed truth, It hardly 
occurred to anyone then that there might 
be no basic initial authority from which 
all discovered truth can be derived. It 
was not until the eighteenth century that 
truth founded on empirical evidence 
began to compete with rational truth, 
nor until the nineteenth that science, 
getting into the universities, eventually 
shifted the whole ground of knowledge 
from initial authority to empirical evi- 
dence. While there could be issues of 
academic authority in the early history 
of the European universities, there could 
hardly be any problems of academic 


freedom, in its present sense, before the 
secularization of knowledge in the 
universities in the first hali of the 
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nineteenth century and the establishment 
of the doctrine of Lehrfreiheit in the 
second half. 

America has never come anywhere near 
attaining for its universities the freedom 
and status taken for granted in western 
Europe. Its tradition began with the 
sectarian intolerance that forced the 
resignation of Harvard’s first president 
because he believed in adult baptism 
and moved over into liberalism only 
when the pietistic Harvard president, 
Increase Mather, refused to reside in 
muddy little Cambridge, and the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts appointed the 
liberal Leverett who did not mind the 
mud (1708). After that Harvard and 
Yale and Princeton and some other in- 
stitutions led the battle for liberalism, 
reinforced by the economic argument 
that a Baptist pays as much tuition as 
a Congregationalist. 


T. REAL reason why American pro- 
fessors are eggheads and not Geheimräte 
begins to appear when you learn about 
the spate of college foundings in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. In 1780 
there were but eleven important colleges 
in America. By 1860 there had been 516 
new sectarian colleges founded, with a 
total 182 still in existence. The Baptists 
and Methodists had zeal and the Episco- 
palians and Unitarians had intellectual 
aspirations, but the Presbyterians, with 
both, most often won out in infiltrating 
the new colleges and getting them 
oriented toward Presbyterian truth. 
Every man wanted a college education 
for his sons, an inexpensive one, not 
far from home, that taught the right 
religious principles. The teachers were 
time-servers. They used the recitation 
method and tried not to be overwhelmed 
by the disciplinary problems which 
adolescent youth presents. Research and 
scholarship were not for them. Even with 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and a few 
other universities keeping the standards 
of scholarship and toleration up, it is 
hard to see how any concept of academic 
freedom was ever to emerge from this 
hodgepodge of commonplace zealotry. 
Then the big change came with the 
Darwinian theory. The 


forces of intel- 
lectu 


al interaction were so complex at 
this time that it is impossible to distin- 
guish cause from effect. Darwin’s views 
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were accepted in America with an alacrity 
that surprised Darwin. Herbert Spencer 
was the controversial author and his 
books were used or banned as the warfare 
between science and religion waxed. 
Spencer said that the best knowledge is 
useful knowledge, and the scientists said 
that the surest knowledge is that which 
comes from nature by the intermedia- 
tion of the most competent investiga- 
tion. Secularization of the colleges was 
advancing. Science and the belief in 
empirical evidence were entering the 
universities more and more and gained 
status by the substitution of the elective 
system for a rigorously prescribed classi- 
cal curriculum. The Americans dis- 
covered that a German Ph.D. in this 
new academic milieu would advance a 
career, and they flocked to German uni- 
versities, 2000 of them in the peak 
decade of the 1880s, where they dis- 
covered Lehrfreiheit and the spirit of 
research and academic freedom, bringing 
these ideals back to America, adapting 
them in imperfect fashion to the very 
un-Germanic American colleges, owned 
and operated by lay Eoverning boards 
composed largely of bankers and success- 
ful business men. 

From this turbulence of opinion and 
thought there emerged two consequences, 
The first was that the religious authori- 
tarians proved to have been routed and 
the battle won for free enquiry and for 
the Supremacy of empirical evidence in 
the hands of the competently trained, 
That wasa victory for academic freedom, 
But the other result was that the admin- 
istrative pattern of the American uni- 
versity was set, a faculty hired by a lay 
governing board that included many 
alumni and others Successful in those 
arts that are unrelated to education, 
That was not good for acad 
though Maclver sees no 
ternative for America, Even with a 
governing board anxious to grant the 
professor the rights within his field of 
competence, tension with the 
always reminds the board 
and the community 


lemic freedom, 
plausible al- 


community 
, the faculty, 


that. the professor 
has after all been hired and could be 


fired by the board. 

So much for Hofstadter and Metzger, 
a book which fascinated this reviewer 
because he learned enormously from jt. 
It reinforced his faith that human Nature 


remains unchanged for very long periods 
3 s, 


that stupidity and intolerance, and the 
bigotry that results from their combina- 
tion, were not created by the fear of Com- 
munism as a brand-new kind of social 
relation. 


T THOSE of us who have been mem- 
bers of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors for thirty or forty 
years and have followed avidly the work- 
ings of its Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, Maclver's book 
is less exciting. It says things better 
than such a reader could say them, and 
says them more broadly. It ekes out his 
memory and adds many new pieces of 
evidence. It clarifies issues. Best of all 
it illustrates the good academic mind 
at work. MacIver weighs the pros and 
cons of each condition that affects aca- 
demic freedom, and, when he finds in 
favor of his ideal, you feel that you have 
had an intimate glimpse of competence 
in operation, and that MacIver comes 
out where he wants to because all along 
he wanted to come out where competence 
and honest thinking led, If there be on 
the road to Damascus an anti-intellectu- 
alist whose eyes h 


: ave not been opened, 
this book is the 


great light in which to 
bathe him, No longer will he then confuse 
the humble life-long struggle of the aca- 
demic to attain a skill that cuts through 
Prejudice to come to a better, if still 
imperfect, image of the truth, no longer 
will he confuse that effort with the dis- 
ingenuous rationalization that totali- 
tarianism fosters. 
MacIver describes how 


the interaction 
of m 


c any self-interested splinter groups 
in America works upon the university 
When its scholars challenge a selfish 
interest. He shows how friction arises 
when economic, religious, or social con- 
formity feels itself threatened by intel- 
lectual Progress, He de ] 
at length with the Communist. threat 
and undertakes to Specify its real and 
its delusory dangers, He claborates on 


the paradox of trying to protect American 
youth by building 


ideas, while 
the nature o 
advertised t 


als specially and 


lroversy about building it. 
S with a section on the 
of the university as à 
ing for truth, honesty, 


greater mission 
national well-spr 


L] 


and justice, a spring protected by aca- 
demic freedom—just barely protected, 
for academic freedom in America is a 
frail talisman that hangs by so slender 
a thread that the wonder is how it sur- 
vives all the battles. Perhaps there is 
more protective magic in the search for 
truth than the searchers realize. 


The Hull of Social Science 


Frank A. Logan, David L. Olm- 
sted, Burton S. Rosner, Rich- 
ard D. Schwartz, and Carl M. 
Stevens 

Behavior Theory and Social 

Science 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1955. Pp. x + 188. $3.00. 


LL 


By Donato T. CAMPBI 
Northwestern University 


x 1950 The Ford Foundation made 
sizable grants to a number of uni- 
versities for stimulating work in 
the “behavioral sciences.” At Yale this 
money was devoted to bringing together 
for three years a group of postdoctoral 
fellows from a variety of fields, who as 
a part of their final year prepared this 


collective effort. Represented in the 
ogist-linguist, 
iologi- 


authorship arean anthropol 
an economist, a sociologist, a phys 
cal psychologist, and a learning ps i 
ogist. As a center for their collective 
product they took the evaluation and 
extension of Hull's learning theory for 


ty of social science problems. 
, nce, modesty, 


a varie 
In terms of rigor, compete! 
and self-criticism, this brief book sets a 
fine example for efforts toward an inte- 
grated social science. In these regards 
it compares favorably with previous 
products of Yale's Institute of Human 
Relations and with such monstrosities as 
the Parsons and Shils Toward a General 
Theory of Action. They faced 
honestly a series of. problems that 
system 0 ] constructs for 


social scie 
called expectancies, 


cathectic-orien 
Against this line-up 
core of strike-outs 15 low. 


the end no unified theory 


have 
any 


[ dispositiona 
nce will have to face, be they 
need-dispositions, 
ments, or tin- 


tations, senti 
of problems 


sits. 
their own box s 
They present in 


around which to gather proselytes. In- 


deed, while presumably any other learn- 
ing or cognition theory, put through the 
same analysis, would have fared still 
worse, the net effect of the book may be 
to cool rather than kindle the interest of 
other social scientists in Hull's learning 
theory. Such would not be their col- 
lective intent, for some of the authors 
end up with the conviction that Hullian 
theory is the most promising core of be- 
havior theory now available in the social 
sciences. 

In the long run, their greatest con- 
tribution may well be in the battery of 
problems against which to check out any 
behavior theory. Their presentation is 
outstanding in recognizing the existence 
of alternative operational definitions for 
stimulus, response, and motive. Their 
discussion of the implications of the 
alternatives for extension of the theory 
into social science is excellent. They face 
Hull’s theory with unfinished business 
within its own empirical domain, as on 
the phenomena of inconsistent reinforce- 
ment and spontaneous recovery—and 
it is this reviewer's belief that any general 


cognition theory for social science will 


have to encompass such empirical 


puzzles. They recognize that the social 
scientist needs to operate in situations 
in which the past learning history of 


R. D. SCHWARTZ 


Mark A. May 
Sociologist 


Advisor 


C. M. STEVENS 


the organism cannot be unraveled, that 
he thus faces the problem of diagnosing 
the present status of habits and acquired 
motives. While their treatment is brief 
and scattered, they discuss the utilization 
for this purpose of verbal reports, in- 
cluding attitude testing, behavioral 
choice situations, and equilibrium analy- 
sis. They recognize that stimulus-response 
consistencies can be acquired in ways 
other than locomotor exploration and 
face the problems of thinking or non- 
locomotor problem solving and of vi- 
carious learning through observation of 
another organism's locomotion. They 
call attention to the incomplete status 
of their theory in the realm of multiple- 
habit, multiple-motive situations. They 
discuss the relevance of individual- 
organism behavior theory for the group 
or societal levels of analysis. They raise 
the problems of predicting from S-R 
theory into multiple-person interactions, 
in which the responses of one become the 
stimuli and reinforcers of the behavior 


of the other. 
Most novel, and possibly most im- 
they apply is the 


portant of the tes 
“free behavior" situation, in which the 
organism provides its own schedule of 
activity, lives, for example, in the 
Skinner box. Learning theory, it turns 


D. L. OLMSTED 
Anthropologist 


B.S. Rosser F. 
Psychologist 


Economist 


out, has surprisingly little it can say 
about this situation. The analytic units 
of trial and stimulus become confused. 
While a response is being reinforced, 
drive is at the same time being reduced, 
and the opposite effects of reward on 
drive and incentive make Hullian theory 
unable to predict even the effect of in- 
creasing the amount of the reward on 
the rate of response. In this situation, 
equilibrium analyses from economics 
seem to have much to offer in the field of 
animal experimentation. 

Since this is an interdisciplinary effort, 
its seems appropriate to look at it over 
the shoulder of colleagues in the more 
social sciences. By and large, they will 
find it hard going, as it assumes more 
background in learning theory and re- 
search than the authors probably realize. 
Many will be offended at the ready gen- 
eralization from animal to human, and 
by the consistent use of the term organism. 
in referring both to rats and to socialized 
human actors. The treatment of language 
will do little to placate such critics, as the 
authors jump from the learning of pho- 
nemes to the solitary individual's em- 
ployment of implicit linguistic responses 
in thought, without any real attention to 
the role of language in social communica- 
tion or its status as a social product. 
While the book will encounter typical 
resistance to ‘psychological imperialism,’ 
it actually shows considerable two-way 
cross-fertilization, as in the frequent 
introduction of economic concepts and 
analyses into psychological settings. A 
final and most important obstacle to its 
influence on other social sciences comes 
from its thorough-going behavioristic 
orientation. At the present time, the most 
marketable psychological theories are 
those couched in subjective, perceptual, 
cognitive, and affective terms. And the 
authors’ dissatisfaction with the details 

of the learning theory under examination 
never implies any inclination to abandon 
an objective behavioristic orientation. 


QO, THE critical side, it can be noted 
that the book introduces so many techni- 
cal issues that many are treated much 
too briefly. Citation is often missing 
where needed and is often inexcusably 
anachronistic and provincial. For ex- 
ample, the only citation for the fact of 
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changes in response level with change 
in reward is “Zeaman 1949," and latent 
learning is accepted as a fact and given 
the sole citation of “Buxton 1940.” While 
they have felt free to wander from the 
narrow confines of Hullian theory on oc- 
casion, this has not led the authors to 
consider other learning theories: they 
make no reference to either Guthrie or 
Tolman. But these criticisms are rela- 
tively minor, in view of the book’s focus. 
On the whole, we have here a most con- 
scientious exploration in unified behavior 
theory, one with which all those in- 
terested in the problem should be fa- 
miliar. 


Training Trainers 


F. J. Roethlisberger, with the 
assistance of George F. F. Lom- 
bard and Harriet O. Ronken 


Training for Human Relations 

Boston: Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, 1954. 
Pp. xvii + 224. $2.00. 


By Jay L. Orts 
Western Reserve U. niversity 


HIS IS an interim report of a 
program for advanced training 


and research in human relations 
covering the three-year period 1951- 
1954. Its purpose is to make available 
what has been learned thus far in the 
program. The statistically-minded re- 
searcher will question many statements 
drawn from an unstated number of oli: 
servations, of the learning behavior ofa 
small sample described as not more than 
six In any one year. On the other hand, 
the student and the Practitioner of hu- 
man relations will find these same state- 
ments of value in that they 


3 combine 
the report of rese: 


arch with conclusions 
and observations that will stimulate his 
thinking and add to his practice. 
This report is not easy to read, It is 
difficult to separate the training and 
research aspects and the general ob. 
servations of the authors from the 
specific observations that pertain to this 
study. It progresses from essay-type 
material to statements of methods 
definitions, evaluations, and then back 


to essay-type material. It lacks the 


clarity of expression of Management and 
the Worker, but the reader will sense an 
attempt to put meaning into a training- 
and-research situation which must have 
been, and probably will continue to be, 
tremendously complex. The meaning is 
there but the reader must study hard to 
abstract it. 


\ Va IS the book all about? The 


program involved the experience of a 
small group of trainees in learning about 
the improvement of practice in human 
relations. It really involved an attempt 
to improve their own practice. The 
goals of the program seemed to be di- 
rected toward improving the competence 
of the practitioner in the field of human 
relations. It involved the training of 
persons (trainers, educators, researchers, 
etc.) who were interested in and re- 
sponsible for improving the competence 
of such human-relations practitioners as 
foremen, Supervisors, stewar-ls, ser- 
Ecants, and executives. Through this 
training it was hoped that the primary 
product would be persons with skill and 
useful ways of thinking in human rela- 
tions. The design is based on observa- 
tions, assumptions, and inductions from 
experience. The authors failed to define 
the type of experience but it seems 
logical to conclude that both past ex- 
perience in human-relations training 
and experience gained from observing 
the subjects in this study are involved. 

Such questions as these comprise the 
direction the training and research took. 
(1) What combination of experience and 
formal training would best prepare 
People as practitioners of human rela- 
Hons at the second level (teachers of 
Practitioners)? (2) Were there certain 
basic contexts in which the skill of 
communication could best be learned? 
(3) How long would such training take 
and for what level of proficiency? (4) 
ipu e of the crucial problems 
FA Um el Tain people in human rela- 
the Te answers to these questions 
ER s i trainees experienced 
(the Chie ee of two persons 
face-to-face it one); irae ps 
small si 5 ationships of people n 
IE Gi He zs finally focused their 
spond to the " deis NONI NER 
; celings and ideas of others 
such a fashion as to promote coopera- 


^ 


tion and congenial participation in a 
common task. 

The methods of training involved the 
use of industrial field stations where 
the trainees could practice their skill in 
interviewing, observing, and communi- 
cating. The purpose in the use of such 
field stations was not to evaluate how 
things might or should be, but why 
things were the way they were. Secondly, 
the trainees met three times a week to 
discuss common problems in collecting, 
organizing, and interpreting their data 
and observations. Third, the trainees 
observed an M.B.A. second-year class 
in human relations. Fourth, they coun- 
seled some of the students in the M.B.A. 
class. Fifth, experience in leading small 
discussion groups was provided. Finally, 
the trainees were counseled by staff 
members concerning the problems they 
encountered in their work. 


\ Vias was learned from the mass 


of data available, the many observa- 
by staff members, and the 
c n which human rela- 
observed? “We 
ideal 


tions made 
varied situations ir 
tions training was 
learned that there was no one 
that learners cannot be 


training design, 
many 


forced to learn no matter how 
‘good’ lessons to be learned one can cook 
up for them, that in the administration 
and not solely the design of the program, 
lay many of our training problems, and 
that we too [the staff] had to learn to 
live in a world of inconsistency, imper- 
fection, and uncertainty." 

The program included the develop- 
ment of five contexts for the practice 
and learning of human-relations skill. 
These contexts are diagnostic, counsel- 
ing, membership (learning how to listen, 
to observe, and to talk with olas, 
leadership (listening to; observing, ae 
talking with others as a leader), dm 
personal (learning to listen to, to Vis 
nize, and to respond to his own acne 

Why should the book be read? y 
lisberger points out that the eoru 
not see, understand, or apprecia FA 2 
phenomena in their own group 25 ee 
they do in groups they observ “6 i is 
report should be read ee gs 
possible for persons interested iud 
field of human relations to orem 
others are doing and thereby understa 


: is field. 
better their own work in this fick 


Group Cohesiveness: 
How to Create lt 


T. T. Paterson 


Morale in War and Work 
London: Max Parrish, 1955. Pp. 
256. $3.00. 


By BERNARD J. COVNER 
Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 


is provocative and fascinating 
report may become as well known 
in industrial-academic circles as 
the Western Electric Hawthorne studies. 

Dr. Paterson describes a unique experi- 
ment in aircraft accident reduction con- 
ducted in the R.A.F. during World War 
II. His refreshing style and the intrinsi- 
cally interesting nature of his material 
make a presentation that reads much 
like a novel. 

The author served as an R.A.F. air 
controller at a weather-plagued airfield. 
He was ‘pitchforked’ by his commanding 
officer to reduce aircraft accidents which 
had reached an alarmingly high rate 
and failed to respond to conventional 
attempts at improvement. On the basis 
of observations of social behavior and 
analysis of accident reports, he concluded 
that the accidents were not caused by 
equipment, facilities, or skill short- 
comings. Instead, he attributed them 
to ‘carelessness’ that resulted essentially 
from a frustration of the pilots’ unsatis- 
fied need to serve their country suc- 
cessfully. The primary frustrating agent 
"s weather which limited 


was the station 
The author’s ob- 


ons severely. 


operati: 
servations further suggested that the 
frustration also helped explain the 


gh AWOL rate, the transfer- 
and the extremely rigid 
which attached tre- 
mendous importance to differences in 
job and status and was characterized by 
wide social distances between various 
occupational groups. 

To help satisfy the pilots’ need for 
achievement Paterson ingeniously con- 
ceived his notion of 'symbolic conflict." 
He established the weather as 'the 
enemy.’ Real and meaningful to all, 
it was something that the entire station 
‘fight.’ He then ‘touched off? the 
eches, posters, or bulletin- 
but by skillful employ- 


station’s hi 
request rate, 
social structure 


could 
fight, not by spe 
board notices, 


ment of communication channels in the 
social structure. He subtly planted in 
the minds of informal group leaders an 
interest in mastering the weather and 
in learning better how to fly under ad- 
verse conditions. The idea caught on and 
spread rapidly through both ground and 
flying units. Interest in weather instruc- 
tion and the heretofore relatively un- 
used Link Flying Trainer increased sub- 
stantially. Paterson also initiated the 
idea of developing minimum standards 
of flying skill for altitude and bearing, 
and stimulated talk about ‘good’ flying 
instead of ‘safe’ flying. These changes 
precipitated friendly, cooperative inter- 


action between previously isolated 
groups. 
Accident incidence was drastically 


reduced in the ‘experimental’ squadron, 
remained unchanged in the ‘control’ 
squadron. Other effects included marked 
improvement.of relations between occu- 
pational groups, and interesting changes 
in social structure, such as the reduction 
of social distance which was revealed in 
observations of behavior in the mess hall. 


Abe EXPERIMENT was successfully 
replicated in several additional squadrons. 
Also, the notion of symbolic conflict was 
successfully replicated in similar experi- 
ments with frustrated airwomen who 
showed an abnormally high rate of hos- 
pital admissions for gastric upsets and 
‘nervous’ conditions, and with successful 
post-war experiments for reducing coal- 
mine accidents and absenteeism and for 
increasing productivity. 

Certain aspects of Paterson’s presenta- 
tion make it difficult to assess the relative 
importance of his use of symbolic con- 
flict and communication channels, on 
the one hand, and his use of fairly con- 
ventional training and performance rating 
techniques, on the other. He achieved 
outstanding results, and he devoted far 
more words to the former than the latter. 
This reviewer believes that the author 
has made contributions which may prove 
to be extremely significant in achieving 
intergroup cohesiveness and produc- 
tivity. Certainly there is a tremendous 
need for ideas such as Paterson presents. 
The forthcoming text in which he prom- 
ises to discuss them at greater length 
should be eagerly awaited. 
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CP SPEAKS . . 


O PSYCHOLOGISTS read books? 
Last month CP printed 
Graham DuShane’s editorial 


irom Science, indicating that educated 
adults do not read many books—not 
often; but that, of course, said nothing 
about psychologists. Perhaps they are 
not educated. Perhaps they do read lots 
of books. Even perhaps both. CP 
thought it would be fun to find out or at 
least to pry into the matter a little way. 

CP, had, moreover, an hypothesis. It 
wanted to know why reviewers think 
that 800 words is a very short review, 
and why readers think 800 words is 
quite a long review. That's about a 
page of CP. The hypothesis was that 
reviewers do not often read books. To 
say to a possible reviewer: "You'd 
read this anyhow; why not write a re- 
view of it?"—may often be nonsense. 
The reviewer would not read the book 
anyhow. He would read it only because 
he had to review it and he would suffer 
through the unaccustomed exercise, 
while accumulating ideas and comment 
and objections and notes. When he was 
done he'd have so many cathexes de- 
manding release that he just could not 
bear to let them wither away on scrap 
paper. He feels compelled—like the 
ancient mariner or the neighbor at the 
back fence—to tell all, and everyone 
knows that all will not go into 800 
words. 

This hypothesis is still plausible but 
it is weakened by the discovery of huge 
individual differences in the book-read- 
ing of psychologists, a skewed spread 
with the number 0 in great favor. It is 
weakened also by the fact that CP's 
reviewers, shocked by the current edi- 
tion of CP's Comments to Reviewers, are 
beginning to conform to editorial de- 
mands—and doubtless beginning to 
suffer even more. Yet not quite all re- 
viewers suffer. One of them wrote in to 
CP to say that he had enjoyed greatly 
settling down to a thorough study of an 
entire book, that he thanked CP for 
the opportunity, and that he was struck 
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by the reflection that this was a pleasure 
that he might even on occasion provide 
for himself without the mediation of CP. 

Now what does CP know about psy- 
chologists? Well, CP wrote to the first 
Fellow of the APA on every odd page of 
the 1955 Directory. That is 175 Fellows. 
And it had received 123 replies by the 
time it was necessary to put these words 
together. It asked each Fellow to say, 
anonymously on a post-card, how many 
professional books he had read in the 
preceding six months, and how many 
other books; and it specified three levels 
of intimacy with both the professional 
and the other books; thus: 

Read: read all through or nearly all. 

Skimmed: read, skimmed and skipped 

but know the content. 
Sampled: skimmed and sampled; 
clear impression of purport. 

Then each respondent was asked for his 
primary interest in terms of APA 
Divisions, the state of the U.S.A. in 
which he lived, and the date of his 
Ph.D. There were 28 blank cm? for 
anonymous comment and they got used. 


T FIRST three little tables show how 
much the total sample of 123 reads 
books. These ranges are enormous. One 
man read 80 professional books in six 
months. Another skimmed 80, and a 
third sampled 100. These chaps rival 
CP itself which, being a superorganism, 
is supposed to be beyond competition. 
But these omnivores distort the picture 
and make the means less representative 
than the medians. Of our 123 psy- 
chologists 33 had read no professional 
book in the preceding half year, 30 had 
read no other kind of book. (As for him 
who read 50 non-professional books. 
they were detective stories, He does 
not go to sleep easily.) DuShane re. 
ported that 26% of college graduates had 
not read a book in a year, Of the psy- 
chologists 2805 had read no professional 
book in six months, 24% no non 


00! -pro- 
fessional book. That makes the psy. 


chologists look like college graduates, 
which they are. It takes more than 
college or psychology to create a bib- 
liophile. 

The means and the medians seem to 
show this. The psychologists do not, so 
CP thinks, approach their professional 
books with joy. They read, certainly 
when they have to, doubtless often 
without maximal compulsion, and per- 
haps sometimes with eager excitement, 
but they skim and sample more than 
they read. Is this distribution merely 
natural, that they sample the many, 
choose the best and read them? Perhaps, 
but see what they do with the non- 
professional books. There they read more 
than they skim or sample, because—is 
CP imagining things?—these ‘other’ 
books are fun. Ah, Psychology! Have 
you failed somehow to provide Utopia 
for your disciples, the Utopia where 
work is fun? There’s a fault somewhere, 
but, for the nonce, never mind. 


1. RaNcEs (N = 123) 


Professional Other 
Read 0-80 0-50 
Skimmed 0-80 0-25 
Sampled 0-100 0-30 
RSE 2. Mrans (N = 123) 
Professional Other 
Read 4.8 2 6.9 
Skimmed 5.7 2.2 
Sampled 33 2.6 
3. Mepians (N = 123) 
Professional Other 
Read 2 3 
Shimmed 3 0 
Sampled 4 0 


The breakdowns of our sample by 
geography and by date of Ph.D. show 
no significant differences. It js just a5 
Casy to read a book on the shore of the 
Mississippi or at the foot of Pike’s Peak 
as in Boston The presbyopic eye vields 
not on this score to emmetropic youth. 
But interest, personality, professional 


orientation, that sort of thing does make 
à difference. 


CP asked the 123 Fellows to indicate 
the APA Division to which they felt 
primary allegiance; but for CP to break 
the sample down by divisions gives 
groups that are too small to use. First 
we picked out the five largest groups: 
clinical (34), experimental (18), measure- 
ment (13), social (12), and industrial 
(12). Comparison of these groups seemed 
to indicate something. Next we enlarged 
them in accordance with one of the 
proposals for reorganizing the APA into 
five big divisions, and those combina- 
tions indicated the same something. 
These bunchings of APA divisions are: 
Social: both Social proper and SPSSI. 
General and Experimental: General, 
Teaching, Experimental, Esthetics. 

Clinical and Educational: Develop- 
mental, Clinical, Consulting, Edu- 
cational, Counseling. 

Measurement: Evaluation and Meas- 

urement. 

Industrial: Industrial and Business, 

Military. 

Table 4 shows the medians for these 
The first three groups are 
t expect the social 
d most, 


five classes. 
the readers. One migh 
and clinical psychologists to rea j 
for the most books are published in 
these fields, and the publishers would 
not keep on printing them if there were 
insufficient. demand. CP expected the 
experimentalists to be article-readers, 
not book-readers, but it guessed wrong. 
Again and again the experimentalists 
keep turning up a5 the keepers of the 
academic tradition of scholarship. It is 
these three groups that read the most 
non-professional books too, in the order 
social, experimental clinical. Note that, 
in general, these psychologists sm 
and sample more professional books 


zim or 
than they read but do not skim ; 
of the non-professiona 
g is work and 
CP is saying. 
the 


sample many ; 
books. Professional readin 
not play—that is what 
'The striking contrast 
measurement people and t 
psychologists. They do not rl 
either at work or at play. | 
practical crowd, less academic. 


are 

e postcards 
» ents on th id 
HE comm x note ds: 


interesting. The most frequen edis 
"Read mostly journals; not boc "i 
Some say that the h they had mor 


time for reading. 


is with 
he industrial 
cad so much 
They are à 


y wis 


4. MEDIANS BY FIELDS OF INTEREST 


as Gen, te Espey Clin: & Educ: Ness qnas. 

Professional 

Read 4 3 3 1 1 

Skimmed 3 3 5 1 

Sampled 5 5 S 1 2 
Other 

Read 7 5 3 1 1 

Skimmed 1 0 1 0 0 

Sampled 0 0 H 0 0 


Does CP stimulate its readers to read 
more books or is reading it a substitute 
for reading the books? CP has one effect 
on some readers, the opposite on others. 
“I have bought more books since CP 
than in the three previous years—it’s 
a plot with the publishers.” “Too busy 
to do more reading. That is why I like 
CP. If CP calls a book outstanding, I 
may buy it.” “I buy two professional 
books a month, usually on the basis of 
CP reviews and Basic Books sheets. I 
read CP ‘cover to cover’ and regard it 
as my most valuable professional 
journal." "CP makes me want to read 
more, but it is also quite satisfying, so I 
usually let it do." 


Y. every lute has its rift. “I wish 


vour reviews might be a bit briefer, 
similar to those in the old Bulletin.” "I 


liked the reviews in the Bulletin better 
I prefer a survey of 


than those in GP: 

content with a minimum of overly- 
zealous, opinionated, exhibitionistic crit- 
This man is lucky. He gets 
stracts, which has what 
he wants in it and is not, CP firmly 
believes, an exhibitionistic journal, he 
gets that whether he wants it or not 
(but he wants it), whereas, instead of 
CP which he can do without, he can 
get any one (or at least half oi any one) 
of the APA's many unexhibitionistic 
journals simply for knowing his own 


icism." 
Psychological Ab: 


mind. He ought to give a dollar to the 
APA Building Fund. 

And now that the secret is out, now 
that everyone knows about CP and 
exhibitionism, CP wants to indulge 
itself with this best of all the quotes: 
“CP is doing a wonderful job. I love its 
humor, its experimental approach, its 
unconventionality; and yet withal it's 
a scientist.” 

So do psychologists read? Yes; more 
articles than books. They do read 
books, a few of them very many books, 
most of them very few books. Their 
professional books are tough. They 
would rather skim them if that will do. 
The non-professional books they read 
because they are attracted to them. The 
social, clinical and experimental psy- 
chologists read books most, both the 
professional and the non-professional 
books. The measuring and industrial 
psychologists read both kinds of books 
much less. 

Certainly CP ends this little investiga- 
tion with its principal hypothesis not 
yet demolished. Psychologists do not 
like their books so much as to read them 
with joy and but little effort. Reading a 
book to review it is apt to be tough 
going, and the conscientious reviewer 
naturally wants space for every bright 
thought he had while working so hard. 
No wonder 800 words cramp him! 

—E. G. B. 


aa) 


JUS 


When men are brought face to) 
ideas, they cease to be children an 
a realily, when men may 


face with their op ponents, forced to lis 
d savages and begin to live like civil 
voice their opinions because they 


and learn and mend their 
men. Then only is freedom 


must examine their opinions. 
—WALTER LIPPMANN 
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Good Therapy, Poor 
Science, by a Restless 
Spirit 
Sandor Ferenczi 


The Selected Papers of Sandor 
Ferenczi, M.D. Vol. III: Final 
Contributions to the Problems 
and Methods of Psychoanaly- 
sis 

(Edited by Michael Balint; translated 
by Eric Mosbacher and others) 
New York: Basic Books, 1955. Pp. 
447. $6.50. 


By Frank AULD, JR. 
Yale University 


HE AUTHOR of this book said of 
himself in 1931: *I am fairly 
generally regarded as a restless 
spirit, or, as someone recently said to me 
at Oxford, the enfant terrible of psycho- 
analysis.” Within the covers of this book 
are the last papers that Ferenczi, the 
restless spirit, wrote before he suc- 
cumbed to pernicious anemia in 1933— 
just before his sixtieth birthday. 

One has a right to expect something 
unusual in the writings of one of the 
giants of psychoanalysis—and Ferenczi 
by all tests is a giant. He ranks as one 
of Freud's earliest disciples; he was a 
member of the small inner circle that 
included Abraham, Rank, Sachs, Eitin- 
Eon, and Jones; and he was Freud's 
closest friend among scientific collabo- 
rators. Indeed, Ferenczi and Freud 
together worked out many of the most 
far-reaching of psychoanalytic notions— 
so that it is hard to tell just how much 
of each idea is due to Ferenczi and how 
much to Freud. 

In a number of the papers reprinted 
here Ferenczi expresses his great ad- 
miration for Freud and Freud's dis- 
coveries. Who has described psychiatry's 
debt to Freud better than this: “Psy- 
chiatry, which was formerly a museum 
of abnormalities before which we stood 
in uncomprehending amazement, has 
become through Freud's discoveries a 
fertile field of scientific research, sus- 
ceptible of coherent comprehension”? 

Ferenczi did depart from classical 
Freudian views in some ways. Freud 
himself, Occasion of 
Ferenczi's death, put it this way: “We 


writing on the 
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gathered that one problem alone ab- 
sorbed his interest. The need to heal and 
help had become imperious. Probably 
he had set himself aims that to-day are 
not to be reached with our therapeutic 
means. From affective sources, imper- 
fectly drained, he was persuaded that 
we could accomplish far more with our 
patients if we gave them enough of the 
love they had longed for in childhood.” 
In some of the most significant papers 
in this book, Ferenczi struggles with the 
problem: What role should the giving 
of love by therapist to patient play in 
psychotherapy? 

Just how far did Ferenczi go in giving 
love to his patients? One can not tell 
from the papers, but one suspects that 
he went somewhat farther than he was 
willing to say in public. He admitted 
that a time always came when the 
therapist had to frustrate the patient’s 
insatiable longings for affection, As I 
said, Ferenczi struggled with the prob- 
lem; and the reader is well repaid for 
struggling with it, too, under Ferenczi’s 
guidance. 

Alongside the highly technical dis- 
cussions of therapeutic technique in this 
book are popular papers, such as one on 
Freud's significance to the mental 
hygiene movement, dozens of short 
Papers on a great variety of clinical 
topics, and pages and pages of scraps 
and outlines which were included, one 
Suspects, on the ground that anything a 
great man writes is worth preserving. In 
the clinical papers there are flashes of 
the fire that made Ferenczi (by the 
testimony of Ernest Jones) the most 
skillful of the carly analysts. One can 
see here Ferenczi grappling with Rank's 
theory of the birth trauma, bringing 
Rank's observations into focus and mak- 
ing them understandable by Freudian 
presuppositions. One can go along with 
the author on his voyage of discovery, as 
he inquires what made Swift write 
Gulliver’s Travels. To my mind the 
Gulliver paper is outstanding, and [ 
cannot but think that any clinician will 
delight in following Ferenczi’s perceptive 
discussion, 

It comes as a shock to find Ferenczj 
speaking of the neurotic’s “mendacity” 
—years before Professor Mowrer so 
ably examined this theme. Mowrer has 
said that this neurotic mendacity demon- 


strates an underdeveloped. or repressed 
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Superego; therefore, a new therapeutic 
strategy, quite different from Freud’s, is 
called for. Ferenczi reached no such 
conclusion. He who wishes to compare 
Ferenczi with Mowrer is invited to 
read Ferenczi’s paper on The Problem of 
the Termination of the Analysis. 

After one has feasted on these clinical 
insights, after one has read of a man 
who tamed a wild horse (be it noted, 
by applying the principles of reinforce- 
ment learning theory), after one has 
discovered in reading Ferenczi's dis- 
cussion of the organization of the mind 
that Gordon Allport does not have a 
monopoly on the concept of hierarchical 
organization—what impression is left? 
The book as a whole does not hang 
together, but a number of outstanding 
Papers in it do, They are all animated by 
Ferenezi’s warm, courageous, searching 
Spirit. The papers on therapeutic prob- 
lems—especially the paper on termina- 
tion of analysis, and the papers on giving 
love to patients—deal with funda- 
mental problems, Tt is worth hearing 
what Ferenczi has to say about these 
matters, 

A psychologist is disappointed by one 
aspect of the book, Ferenczi has n? 
Satisfactory Way of testing the rightness 
Or Wrongness of his ideas. When he says 
that obese Women are fat because they 
have Introjected their mothers, all he 
offers in evidence is a report of a case in 
Which a woman patient simultancouslY 
(a) lost Weight and (b) said she felt 


freer of her mother's influence. Yet 


t= ac» 


woe >- 


Ferenczi seems to have felt, deep down, 
that psychoanalysis ought to have a 
better scientific foundation than could 
be provided by anecdotal accounts. 
Speaking to a British analytic audience, 
he expressed the hope that the data 
gathered from the analytic situation 
could form the basis of a science in the 
same way that physical data now form 
the basis of the physical sciences. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Ernest Jones in the 
discussion that followed Ferenczi's talk 
expressed the view that Ferenczi had 
overemphasized the importance of meas- 
urement, and Ferenczi seemed to ac- 
cede to Jones's views. One might wish 
that Ferenczi had stuck to his guns; for 
this reviewer believes that measurement 
is indeed an essential feature of science. 

While this book is short on scientific 
method, it is, nevertheless, well worth 
reading. Not the least value of reading 
it is meeting Ferenczi the man. He was 
himself, in some ways, & troubled man: 


it took him eighteen years to make up 


his mind to marry; he suffered much 
same time, 


from hypochondriasis. At the me 
he was warm, outgoing, à superb clini- 
imaginative contributor to 
good to have this 
t Sandor Ferenczi 


cian, an 
psychoanalysis. It is 
opportunity to mee 
through his writings. 


Everything Readable in 
Psychiatry 


Karl A. Menninger 
A Guide to Psychiatrie Books 
(Rev. ed.) 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 
Pp. xvi + 157. $4.75. 
Rıcmarp H. YORK 
setts Mental Health Center 


1956. 


By 
Massachu. 
HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY includes pn 
erences to the work of over 1 
authors in psychiatry and relatec 


lv doubling the num- 
d in the 1950 edition 


i itles is based 
of the book. Selection of titles is — 
on a broad and systematic eic 
psychiatry In the excellent angie m 

fs i s variety 
of sections is clearly suggested the varie 


i have 
of experiences men of all ers € 
communicated in social, religious, me 
biographical form. Sections pie ss 

aii ailable 
the orientations am 


fields, approximate 
ber of authors cite 


d services av 


in the specialized practices oi psychiatry 
and allied professions are balanced with 
representative sources of substantial 
knowledge in the biological and social 
sciences basic to such practice. 

The first edition of this book was a 
response to the great need of teachers, 
practitioners, and students for a single- 
volume guide to the increasing body of 
psychiatric literature. In the past five 
years the rate of publication has rapidly 
advanced. Within this accumulation 
there has been a marked trend anticipated 
by the author before 1950. The em- 
pirically complex relatedness of all as- 
pects of human behavior is becoming 
more definitively represented in con- 
cepts, is more recognized and utilized 
in practice. 

This guide separates out concrete 
blocks of available information which 
can help channel the excitement or il- 
luminate the confusion that many people 
feel in practice and training as part of 
today’s trend. The intent of the author is 
that the guide should contribute to the 
integration of theory and practice, as 
well as to more effective collaboration 
of every specialist with the other spe- 
Psychiatrists, social workers, 
psychologists, nurses, neurologists, soci- 
ologists, and others all will find their 
classic and up-to-date works well repre- 


cialists. 


sented. . 
The representativeness of selection is 


indicated in the section on Methodology 
and Philosophy of Science where the 
names of Cohen and Nagle, Einstein, 
Korzybski, and Whitehead appear with 
thirty others The section on Psychiatric 
Thera pies includes virtually all ap- 
and media for group, individual, 
psychosomatic, and institutional treat- 
s Augustine, Freud, James, and 
Schweitzer are to be seen among the 
authors of books in the section on 
Religion, for an historical perspective 
and sensitivity to the critical data of 
human experience are to be found in most 
sections of the book. 


The Guide provides condensed reading 
general 


proaches 


ment. 


lists for psychiatric residents, 
,and clergy men—separately. 


practitioners t 
a miniature of the 


The list for residents is 
whole book and thus would serve anyone 
a smaller sample of the liter- 


desiring di 
guide are limited 


ature. Entries in the 


to publications in the English language 


up to the spring oí 1955. 


Psychoanalysis and 
Liberalism's Crisis 


Erich Fromm 
The Sane Society 

New York: Rinehart, 1955. Pp. 
xiv + 370. $5.00. 


Herbert Marcuse 

Eros and Civilization: A Philo- 
sophical Inquiry Into Freud 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1955. Pp. 

xii 4- 277. $3.95. 


Lionel Trilling 


Freud and the Crisis of Our 
Culture 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1955. 
59. $1.00. 


Pp. 


By JOSEPH ADELSON 
Bennington College 


HESE three books, which are dis- 

[ similar in so many ways, share a 

common theme and a common 
attitude. The theme is a grand one, 
nothing less than the future of man in 
history; the informing attitude is one of 
disaffection with, or at the very least, 
grave reservations about the present 
status of human society. They have, 
then, one great intellectual antecedent, 
Freud’s Civilization and Its Discontents; 
and it is not too surprising to find that 
each of the authors is drawn to some 
form of dialogue with the ideas of this 
book, to celebrate, or to dispute, or to 
amplify them. 

Why this return to the terms of a 
book now nearly thirty years old? When 
we read these three writers, and then re- 
read Freud’s work, it seems not too hard 
to understand. The problem which pre- 
occupied Freud in his last years still 
haunts us: the tragic outcome of the 
conflict between human needs and the 
world's necessities. If anything the 
problem is, for us, more obvious and 
immediate. The cataclysmic turn in 
human affairs which Freud, writing in 
1930, could see only dimly, by a remark- 
able act of prophecy, has become our 
history, the terrible recent past. 

These books, consequently, are ani- 
mated by a sense of crisis—which of 
course does not make them unique, for 
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the climate of urgency suffuses all politi- 
cal writing in our day. What does dis- 
tinguish them is the attempt to bring 
psychoanalytic constructs to the com- 
position of social and political philosophy. 
As we all know, this undertaking has 
its conceptual hazards; it can lead to 
ingenuously incomplete ways of struc- 
turing social reality. Yet this approach 
to social issues, whatever its limitations, 
must strike us as important and neces- 
sary. It arises out of a belated recognition 
that our social thought is increasingly 
inadequate to help us interpret today’s 
world, and that this inadequacy derives, 
in no small part, from a failure to con- 
sider seriously the claims of depth psy- 
chology, which insists that men are 
neither as simple, nor as rational, nor as 
benign as we imagine them to be. 


j, is this deficiency truer 
than in American liberalism. Ii I single 
out liberalism it is only because (as 
Louis Hartz and Lionel Trilling have 
demonstrated) it has been the only 
major tradition of social thought in this 
country; so, if we undertake to examine 
our social thought, we can begin only 
with liberalism. Since this is not the 
place to prepare a careful treatment of 
liberalism’s psychological assumptions, 
I have to speak generally and somewhat 
crudely. Liberalism has been motivated 
by a love of reason and by a high estimate 
of its power to solve social problems; 
but by a curious syllogistic extension 
this value seems to have resulted in the 
conviction, largely implicit, that men 
are naturally or easily rational, or can 
easily be made to become so. So liberalism 
has glossed over the irrational, disruptive 
aspects of human behavior. It is not 
merely that the liberal rhetoric, in its 
Most pious forms, ablates or elides all 
that it finds offensive in human char- 
acter, for even at its coolest and most 
astute moments, liberal thought has not 
recognized the depth and complexity of 
affective experience, nor has it been 
Competent to explore the social im- 
plications 


We think, for example, of liberalism's 
failure to respond to what we know and 
Suspect about the nature of aggression. 
If Freud is right, if the tendency to ag- 
gression is innate, if society must con- 
tinually find ways to check, contain and 
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transform aggression, if this is true, 
then it is a fact of the profoundest im- 
portance for social thought. We live in 
an era in which aggression has been a 
ubiquitous, overpowering datum; and 
yet (so stubbornly can thought remain 
fixed to its wishes) we find this problem 
infrequently (or only superficially) 
examined. 

Liberalism’s failure to recognize these 
issues, let alone to explore them, has 
made it appear a perilously inappropriate 
guide to current realities. We see the 
effect of this failure in the flight of some 
intellectuals to regressive, elitist political 
beliefs, and in the withdrawal of many 
others into various styles of apathy and 
aloofness. For, when we their 
memoirs of disenchantment, we come 
across the recurrent complaint: Liber- 
alism deceived me; it did not prepare me 
for the world I found, for the weakness 
and violence of men. 

So I think that we may read these 
three books as responses to the crisis in 
social philosophy. They are attempts, 
variously, to use the psychoanalytic 
perspective to shore up liberalism, t 


read 


o 
revise it, to fill the philosophical vacuum 
created by its decline. 

Lionel Trilling is very likely the 


subtlest intelligence of contemporary 
liberalism. We must read his ess c 


libe ay (and 
it ts an essay, quite brief, 


i though pub- 
lished in hard covers) in connection 


with the wider intention of his work, 
which has been to emend and 
the liberal tradition. Here he deals, in a 
marvelously chaste prose, with one aspect 
of this larger theme: the redemptive 
potentials of biology in the self’s conflict 


amplify ` 


with an increasingly absorbent culture. 
It is an exquisite statement, necessarily 
too allusive; one wishes only that Mr. 
Trilling would develop it further. 

In Erich Fromm’s book we find that 
the crisis of liberalism is met by a recru- 
descence of its earliest and most un- 
fortunate forms. Here we have the 
categories and solutions of the nineteenth 
century: an apocalyptic tract, advising 
us to try Brook Farm and the New 
England town meeting. The critical 
vision of psychoanalysis is lost and is 
replaced by piety, indignation, exhorta- 
tion—all the rhetorical mannerisms which 
helped bring liberalism to its present 
disrepute. 

Finally, Marcuse. Here is that rarest 
of all things, a truly original book It is 
a work of extraordinary intellectual 
power. Using Freud’s insights even more 
boldly than Freud did, it achieves à 
radical, shaking re-assessment of the 
Premises of Western culture. If Marcuse 
is correct, and he may well be, liberalism, 
as we know it, is an irrelevant, merely 
palliative philosophical strategy. Be 
warned that the book is ponderous, difi- 
cult. graceless, the kind of book one 
means to read, but having skimmed it, 
does not, But read it. 


Further Comment on Fromm 


By LUDWIG IMMERGLUCK 
San Francisco Slate College 


GAIN IN The Sane Society we 

meet Fromm in his now familiar 
role of the critical social analyst. 
In this latest endeavor he re-addresses 
himself to the relationship between man 
and his society, The Sane Society he 
offers as an extension of his earlier writ- 
ings (particularly Escape from Freedom 
and Man for Himself), although the 
reader finds himself left with an uncom- 
fortable feeling that this latest work is 
not so much an extension a 
tion of Fromm’s 

The concept of 
whom society 


t is a repeti- 
earlier thinking. 

man as a /abula rasd, 
x Shapes in an almost endless 
variety, a notion implied by cultural 
relativity, js unequivocally rejected. 
Fromm views man as posse 
and above his tiss 
drives to create, 
independent, 


ssing, over 
ue needs, intrinsic 
to love, to grow, to be 
: and to be free. The issue 
then, is not how the individual adjusts to 
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society, but rather how society adjusts to 
these intrinsic human needs. 

Using this thema as a springboard, 
the author embarks upon a series of 
critical analyses of past and contem- 
porary societies. In essence, he argues 
that social structures are to be viewed 
as an historical evolution of man's at- 
tempts to create conditions under which 
his human needs are met. Up to now 
these attempts have constituted. dis- 


maying failures. Instead of serving man, 
societies have stifled him, have made him 
alienated and anxious, and have throttled 
his human potentials. Fromm places his 
targets frankly and squarely within the 
geographic boundaries of contemporary 
societies and nations and sets his sights 
at both sides of the iron curtain. Neither 
western nor eastern com- 
munism approach the fulfillment of 
human needs; in different ways both 
instill distorted values and, above all, 
robotize the individual. And, since mental 
health is not to be regarded in relativistic 
terms (in terms of the individual’s suc- 
cessful adjustment to the demands of a 
particular society) but rather on the 
basis of being able to express his human 
needs, no society has as yet led to true 


capitalism 


sanity. 

The present volume is an ambitious 
undertaking. The author freely steps out 
of his role as psychologist and speaks, 
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often with unabashed assurance, as an 
historian, anthropologist, economist, 
biologist, theologist, and politician! On 
the surface this mobility may be regarded 
as an admirable breadth, but it must be 
remembered that such versatility can 
come close to dilettantism. As a matter 
of fact, serious scholars in these enumer- 
ated disciplines might easily shudder at 
the freedom and sweep with which 
Fromm selects, cites, and interprets 
source data. Nonetheless he does indeed 
succeed in telling a compelling story. 
]t is in this role of the social critic that 
he is at his best. 

Fromm has amply demonstrated his 
critical skills before, and the present 
volume continues to reveal his sensitive 
and penetrating perceptions of the social 
scene. He is sophisticated, incisive, and 
often convincing, but he is not content 
to analyze and to describe. He proceeds 
always to prescribe. And it is here that 
he parts ways with the bulk of the social 
scientists for whom prescribing is a 
temptation to be resolutely avoided. 
Having perused Fromm's prescription 
for the good society, this reviewer has to 
confess that this hesitancy on part of 
scientists appears to him quite justified. 
It would be impossible and, at any rate, 
uníair to the author to attempt, within 
the framework of a brief review, to 
convey in any detail the characteristics 
of his proposed utopia. Let it suffice to 
recite his own label for it: humanistic 
communitarian socialism. In essence, it is 
a society free of false values and aí- 
fording man an opportunity to exercise 
his basic urgings for love, 
reason, and creativity. 

Although it is difficult to take issue 
with Fromm's ultimate human goals 
(for who could argue against love and 
freedom?), we are still left in the dark as 
to the specific means by which these goals 
might be attained. Nor are we favored 
with information regarding the way 
conflicting values would be resolved or, 
say, with divergent definitions of free- 
dom. Notwithstanding the author's 
earnest and sophisticated attempts to 
offer a solution to man's social dilemma, 
his formulations still bear a sloganistic 
taint and tend to have a cliché-like 
quality. 1t is in this aspect of prescribing 
that. Fromm has, perhaps inevitably so, 
joined a large company of his dignified 
and often even wise predecessors, 


freedom, 


Now as to the general tenor of the 
book. In sharp contrast to the typical 
modern social scientist, Fromm seems to 
abandon with ease the accepted form 
of scientific conceptualization. One 
searches in vain, for example, for state- 
ments cautioning the reader that the 
presented concepts are tentative, specu- 
lative, or that they but represent hy- 


potheses. On the other hand, sweeping 
pronunciamentos Fromm offers with 
disarming certitude. Certainly there 


should be opportunity in any field of 
inquiry for speculation and armchair 
thinking, and in that spirit the present 
book has, without doubt, a great deal to 
say and is most provocative. This re- 
viewer, nevertheless, is left with the 
impression that, had the author exercised 
at least some measure of customary 
scientific humility, his message would 
fall on a great many more receptive ears 
among behavioral scientists. 


Further Comment on 
Marcuse 


By JEROME L., SINGER 
Ardsley, New York 


HAT Trilling has called the 

"grim poetry" of Freud's later 

metapsychology with its inter- 
weaving of Eros, Thanatos, reality, 
repression, and primal horde guilt in 
the formation of civilization represents a 
formidable, if somber-hued, philosophy 
of man and society. The reaches and 
limits of Freud's final formulations are 
explored in a most remarkable and dif- 
cult monograph, Eros and Civilization bv 


Dr. Marcuse, a political scientist. and 
Hegelian scholar. Freud's view of mature 
man and of civilization is involved in 
his characte 


tic dialectic: 
instinct but repression becaus 
demands, failure of repression, and 
synthe: in the form of sublimation 
through modification and aim-inhibition, 
symptom formation, or, phylogene 
development of 


arousal of 


of reality 


tically, 

cultural institutions. 
sit (pp. 17-18), “What- 
ever liberty exists in the 


As Marcuse pu 


realm of the 
and in the world 
it has created is only deriv 


promised freedom, gained at the expense 
of the full satisfaction of needs. Ane 


so far as the full s 


developed consciousness 


ative, com- 


j 4 lin 
atstaction of needs is 
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happiness, freedom in civilization is es- 
sentially antagonistic to happiness: it 
involves the repressive modification 
(sublimation) of happiness." 

If this formulation is correct, can man- 
kind hope for progress to a life where 
work and joy are one and freedom and 
necessity are united? Freud despaired of 
such a possibility, but Marcuse, by a 
tortuous route through European phi- 
losophy and aesthetics, seeks to demon- 
strate that the seeds of social progress 
are contained within Freud's own system. 
While disclaiming Utopian aims the 
author develops his thesis to the logical 
possibility that social change may 
eventually free the instinctual life and 
lead to the erotizing of personality and 
of human relationships and work. 


T. TT the way Marcuse offers many 
cogent criticisms of the oversimplified 
optimism of neo-Freudian ‘revisionists’ 
like Horney, Sullivan, and Fromm, point- 
ing particularly to the fact that their 
criteria for the sanity of individuals and 
societies are derived from values which 
are products of the very culture they 
Seek to diagnose. That this often seems 
the case must be admitted, but Marcuse 
does not evaluate sufficiently the neo- 
Freudians’ rejection of the libido theory 
on grounds of philosophical and scientific 
disagreement, rooted variously in existen- 
tialism and in the philosophy and 
sociology of Dewey and Mead. 
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Marcuse’s work and Fromm’s The 
Sane Society both represent interesting 
attempts to evaluate the nature of man’s 
‘alienation’ in contemporary society. 
If we ignore Fromm's superiority in 
style and communicability, the books 
have many similarities. Marcuse's sys- 
tem, based on the allencompassing 
explanatory power of Freud's dialectic, 
seems tighter yet somehow removed 
irom the rich concreteness of human 
interaction which emerges more clearly 
in Fromm's work. For psychologists 
trained in traditions of experimentation 
and operationism Marcuse's far-reaching 
elaboration and ultimate integration of 
Eros and Thanatos may seem like an 
intriguing flight of as-if fantasy. Yet 
those willing to read and reread Marcuse’s 
complex prose will find much here that 
disturbs complacency while affording 
the pleasure of contact with a humanism 
and philosophical breadth rarely en- 
countered in current psychoanalytic 
writing. 


Wanted—A System for 
Industrial Psychology 


Milton L. Blum 


Industrial Psychology and Its 
Social Foundations (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1956. Pp. xvi + 612. $6.00. 


By Lrox L. Tuomas 
Dunlap and Associates, Inc. 


S ITS title indicates, this book is 

a revision of Blum's first edi- 

tion published in 1949. There- 

fore, the first legitimate question is 
whether or not the revision has resulted 
in improvement. It has. There is im- 
provement over the original version in 
three important ways. First, there has 
been a considered attempt to include 
the more important and interesting 
results of the recent work in the field, 
Secondly, Dr. Blum and his publishers 
have done an excellent job of making 
this an attractive, readable volume, 
Photographs, cartoons, type face, and 
lively composition are skillfully com. 
bined to make this a book that will be 
read and enjoyed. Thirdly, Blum has 


recognized the need for a more sys- 
tematic presentation. 


a NA is introduced in the 
following manner. In oversimplified 
argument, Blum begins with the declara- 
tion that the goal of industrial psy- 
chology should be the satisfaction of 
man in his work situation, a goal that 
can be reached only to the extent that 
industrial democracy is achieved. Since 
democracy comes with understanding 
and understanding with factual knowl- 
edge, and since facts result from the 
rigorous application of the scientific 
method, the industrial psychologist has 
his raison d’être. His task is one of get- 
ting the facts and working for the in- 
stitution of democratic principles into 
the industrial scene. 

This argument is not so fallacious as 
the paraphrasing might imply; it is 
merely incomplete, One is left to wonder, 
Or perhaps to remember with a wry 
inner smile, what happens when demo- 
cratic principles are introduced into 
situations that are not yet ready for 
them. The answer is that the business 
goes ‘bust.’ The author realizes this fact 
too, both in his own consulting activi- 
lies where many concerns have profited 
greatly from his fine hand and in the 
succeeding sections of the book where he 
talks of resistance to change and of the 
cultivation of Productive attitudes. One 
could wish, however, that he would get 
his readers off to a more 


‘complete’ 
start, ii 


, Blum arrays his information behind 
Six banners: Prelude, Understanding the 
Employee, Understanding the Employer, 
Problems Related to Work, Product Dis- 
tribution, and a Summary and Integra- 
tion which is long on summary but short 
on integration, about half of the book 
thus being devoted to understanding and 
about half to techniques that have and 
can be used by the industrial psychologist 
Fe aae facts in various problem areas. 
ev 'S reviewer gets the impression, how- 

er, that the organization followed 
rather than preceded the collection of the 
information Presented, a 


reversal of 
Order that constitutes, 


à problem c. Uno uns X 
À ommon to most texts designe 
to introduce a reader to a broad subject 
The arrangement of a text is especially 
Problematic when the field has as many 


diverse and as poorly documented areas 
of specialization as does industrial 
psychology. 


I. THE author of an introductory text 
takes as his objective the provision of an 
orientation, a frame of reference, a foun- 
dation upon which to build with further 
study, he faces the task of attempting 
to cover all areas. If, on the other hand, 
he ignores significant portions of the 
field, his book is not likely to be used as 
an introductory text. Blum has accepted 
this challenge and has something to say 
on almost every subject. He is, however, 
but one man, a person of many talents 
with a variety of work experiences but, 
nevertheless, one man. Since it is im- 
possible for the same person to have ex- 
tensive work experience in all areas of 
this field, he must fall back on what is 
available of the published materials in 
the areas that he knows less well. With 
many of the areas of industrial psy- 
chology so poorly documented, the 
author without direct experience is 
bound to get misimpressions from what 
information is available. The result is, 
of course, uneven coverage, and some 
experienced practitioners may flinch 
when they see the treatment of their 
own special areas. So did the present 
writer when he read, “Human Engineer- 
ing is the psychologists’ extension of 
time and motion studies." That section 
contrasts with the excellent sections on 
motivation, attitudes, and morale, and 
with the section on leadership which is 
followed by one of the most usable 
bibliographies this reader has seen in an 
introductory text in this field. 

Some other authors of introductory 
texts, less courageous perhaps, have 
handled this problem differently. One 
States flatly that he can not cover all 
areas equally well and proceeds to deal 
With the ones he does know in detail. 
Others have collected. the writings of 
Specialists between one set of covers. 
In the one case there is a problem of 
misimpression as a result of omission, 
Whereas the other produces a collection 
rather than a systematic treatment. : 

In addition to uneven coverage this 
Situation usually results in *technique- 
centered’ as opposed to a ‘problem- 
centered’ organization. Here again, the 
authors of the introductory texts meet 


on the ground of a common problem: 
Bellows, Ghiselli and Brown, Harrell, 
Tiffin, as well as Blum. Blum has made, 
it appears, a more valiant attempt at a 
solution than most, but still more mortar 
is needed to cement the loosely con- 
nected bricks, varying in size, into a true 
foundation. Perhaps if more attention 
were given to determining what the 
critical problems of industrial psychology 
are, a step would be made in the right 
direction. Available information could 
then be gathered in a context, for, just as 
precious gems need the proper mounting 
to show them off, so facts need a frame 
of reference if they are to comprise a 
meaningful whole. 

Gardner Murphy was once heard to 
ask the question, “Is industrial psy- 
chology a continent or a collection of 
islands?" The question is still pertinent. 
Islands, of course, may ultimately be 
connected, but we realize aíter reading 
this work that the seas must recede even 
further before the new continent emerges 
whole. 


Sy 


Modern Sciences’ Omnibus 


James R. Newman (Ed.) 


What is Science? Twelve Emi- 
nent Scientists and Philoso- 
phers Explain Their Various 
Fields to the Layman 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 

1955. Pp. viii + 493. $4.95. 


By HERBERT FEIGL 
Minnesota Center for Philosophy of 
Science 


WELVE outstanding scholars con- 

| tributed freshly written essays to 
this survey of the development. 
methods, results, and open problems of 
science. In the opening essay, Science 
and Human Life, Bertrand Russell issues 
another of his stern reminders regarding 
the uses and misuses of scientific knowl- 
edge, pointing out the crucial and pre- 
carious role of applying science toward 
the detriment or the betterment of 
human welfare. All of the other essays 
in the volume, except for occasional 
passages in a few of them. do not deal 


with the practical issues of science and 
society, but are primarily devoted to 
explain and illustrate the procedures 
and the achievements in the fields of pure 
fundamental science: Mathematics and 
Logic (E. T. Whittaker), Astronomy and 
Cosmology (H. Bondi), Physics (E. U: 
Condon), Chemistry (J. Read), Bio- 
chemistry (E. Baldwin), Biology (W. C. 
Allee), Evolution and Genetics Gs 
Huxley), Psychology (E. G. Boring), 
Anthropology (C. Kluckhohn), Psycho- 
analysis (E Fromm), Science as Fore- 
sight (T. Bronowski). 


e ERR essays, notably those of 
Whittaker, Read, Boring, skillfully com- 
bine historical sketches with summaries 
of the present status of their disciplines, 
Whittaker’s rapid-fire survey sum- 
marizes some of the highlights of classical 
mathematics, Euclidean and non- 
Euclidean geometry, topology, general 
relativity, probability, statistics, sym- 
bolic logic, and philosophical foundations 
of mathematics. Though a veritable 
tour de force in compression, it is, never- 
theless, useful as a first introduction. 
Bondi conveys in a lively manner the 
intellectual adventure of contemporary 
astrophysics and cosmology. He makes 
explicit the reasoning that underlies the 
vastly extrapolative hypotheses of the 
‘expanding’ as well as of the ‘steady state’ 
universe. Condon, in a remarkably lucid 
but compact account of the rise of modern 
Physics, manages to introduce his readers 
to many important aspects of rel 
atomic and quantum Physics. Read’s 
survey of chemistry is amazingly suc. 
cessful in tracing the development of 
major lines of chemical 
theories. The articles on biochemistry 
(by Baldwin) and on evolution and 
genetics (by Huxley) are gems of popu- 
larization. The one on biology by the 
late W. C. Allee, somewhat more ram- 
bling, deals especially engagingly with 
the facts and problems of ecology, R 
The last four articles in the book are 
closest to the interests of Psychologists 
Kluckhohn (aided by S. D Washbu 5 
in a brief section on human Phe: 
deals Perspicaciously with the bi "ir 
and the cultural-linguisti iological 
x a-ünguistic aspects of 
Homo sapiens, and concludes with s 

highly suggestive remarke se 
Y Suggestive remarks on the 
anthropology. 


ativistic, 


the 
discoveries and 


Uses of 


Boring’s Masterful essay 


ee 


presents a miniature history of psy- 
chology from Fechner down to our days. 
Vignettes of important developments, 
such as of psychophysics, introspec- 
tionism, the psychology of learning, 
behaviorism, psychometrics, and psycho- 
analysis, are sketched against their social 
and ideological backgrounds. The story 
of psychoanalysis and some of the neo- 
Freudian movements (including his own 
point of view) is told very clearly and 
instructively by Erich Fromm. One 
might wish for a more explicit treatment 
of the validity of psychoanalytic inter- 
pretations—the sort of thing Bondi does 
so well for astrophysics. Bronowski’s 
essay contains a fascinating discussion of 
the recent results of cybernetics, informa- 
tion theory, and game theory with 
applications to the logic of scientific in- 
duction and theory construction. He 
concludes that no machine could dupli- 
cate the creative-constructive activities 
of the intellect in the formation of 
scientific theories, but he shows that 
machines can do everything else. 
Unquestionably Mr. Newman has 
produced a book of great value to the 
educated ‘general reader.’ Brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the contributors, 
some (like Condon’s) of great public 
significance, precede the articles. The 
book is well done up and contains a useful 
index. In view of the necessary compres- 
sion, no essay in the collection aimed at, 
let alone achieved, anything like a com- 
plete summary of its field. Nevertheless, 
the book offers much more than a menu 
of ‘appetizers.’ Scientists will find it 
most worthwhile, probably in the parts 
dealing with fields outside their own 
specialization. Mr. Newman, perhaps 
wisely, has not tried to provide a synthe- 
sis of the various contributions. There 
are, in several articles, suggestive hints 
as to the place of the particular domain 
within the total field of the ‘united’ (or, 
rather, uniting) sciences. It may be re- 
gretted that—outside of the significant 
passages in Bronowski's essay—no ex- 
plicit treatment of the logic, methodology, 
and philosophy of science was included. 
Bertrand Russell, now preoccupied with 
the social implications of science, has 
for a long time stimulated the growth of 
the logic of science, and it would have 
been distinctly worthwhile to solicit an 
essay in this field from one of his younger 
intellectual offspring. 
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Psychosomatic Dubiety 
Max Hamilton 


Psychosomatics 
New York: John Wiley, 1955. Pp. 
xii -+ 225. 


By HENRY WEINBERG 
Boston University 


us little volume is unusual in 
| that it covers so much in so few 
pages. The author gives us a 
succinct though full account of the 
various research hypotheses in the realm 
of psychosomatic disorders. He does not 
mean this to be a source book of research 
findings (like Dunbar’s Emotions and 
Bodily Changes) but a critical evaluation 
of the methodology and results of repre- 
sentative researches of various schools 
and approaches. Here lies the main 
strength of this book. At times, however, 
the author’s selectivity within an area, 
as well as his criticalness, give the impres- 
sion there is little good psychosomatic 
research, particularly from the psycho- 
analytic school. 

Pointing out some of the prevalent 
definitions of psychosomatics, Dr, Hamil- 
ton refuses to be bound by any. Nor 
is he favorably impressed with the con- 
cern of some to look for a specific person- 
ality or personality-conflict for every 
disorder. His approach is more global 
and clearly opposed to the tendency 
to separate emotions from behavior, after 
the manner of faculty psychology with 
its separation of affective, cognitive and 
conative elements. “The ‘emotions’ can 
no more be separated from the behavior 
of the person who is experiencing them 
than the inside of a cake can be separated 
from the outside.” 


(eae with early Cannon-Bard 
emergency theory, the author points to 
the increasing complexity of any present- 
day theory, particularly as we are faced 
with the need for understanding the con- 
tribution of the endocrines in prolonged 
emotional reactions. At the same time, 
he insists that we must not underempha- 
Size some of the present-day efforts to 
distinguish on a physiological leve] the 
different emotional responses now de. 
fined only psychologically. "The im- 
portance of learning in the development 


of emotional reactions on any level and 
the role of consciousness and the role 
of the higher, cortical functions suggest 
the direction future research must take. 
The author implies that perhaps in this 
way we may be able to fit the findings of 
psychology into a larger framework, such 
as that suggested by Selye's work. 
Having pointed out the complexity of 
emotional functioning, Hamilton spends 
the next 200 pages or so in showing, by 
use of specific examples, the narrowness 
of research efforts to date, as well as how 
contradictory are the findings of different 
investigations in the same area. It is 
unusual and gratifying to find a book on 
psychosomatics written by a medical 
man so sophisticated in research design 
and statistics. At times he seems to select 
examples not so much on the basis of 
What was found but more to point up 
examples of poor design. In each such 
instance he has made his own statistical 
tests, comparing his findings with those 
of the investigators, [One's immediate 
reaction is to be provoked at what seems 
to be a selection of ‘horrible examples’ 
but when the reader tries to think of 
good’ research stud 
literature, 
is this job.] 


A. TIMES 


enthusiasm 


ies available in the 
he soon realizes how difficult 


» nevertheless, the author's 
for performing statistical 
lests gets out of bounds, causing the 
reader to lose sight of the general frame- 
work within which the study was done. 
Hamilton is particularly deprecatory in 
his treatment of research based on the 
hypothesis of ‘specificity, pointing out 
that the similarities among the person- 
ality profiles developed for the various 
Psychosomatic disorders are greater than 
the differences, For 


um example, all patients 
ith psychosomatic disorders are said 
to show obsessiv 


ns s e features, thus making 
; "discriminating. Perhaps, 
Suggests the author, we should look for 
differences at the different patients 
to 'profile res m daban ded t 
‘ Search’ he presents the find- 
ings of Gildea in comparing the traits of 
Personality associated with the different 
Psychosomatic disorders with those in 
individuals with warts. By quantifying 


the oro; ` 
e original pluses and minuses and 
calculating the 


Hamilton finds 


in wh 
are obsessive 


various intercorrelations, 
a high degree of trait 


similarity among all the disorders, and 
even with the warts. 

Having gotten into the spirit of the 
thing by now, this reviewer tried to dup- 
licate the correlations, but failed. Neither 
alone nor with the aid of statistical ex- 
perts could he figure out the methods by 
which the author might have obtained 
such high correlations in analyzing this 
particular study. Perhaps Dr. Hamilton 
has some special statistics at hand, but 
even by unaided inspection things seem 
less black in this specific case than Dr. 
Hamilton paints them. 


Interests and Job 


Adjustment 
John G. Darley and Theda 
Hagenah 
Vocational Interest Measure- 


ment: Theory and Practice 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1955. Pp. 279. $5.00. 


By Lawrence H. STEWART 
University of California 


HE PURPOSE of the monograph, 
according to the senior author, 
was to revise and extend his earlier 
monograph, Clerical Aspects and Inter- 
pretation of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. The present volume has, however, 
been enlarged so greatly that the reader 
will recognize little of the material as 
having been treated before. 
In the summary the authors restated 
their purpose as follows: 


We have tried primarily to array the 
available information in such a way as to 
provide a comprehensive description of the 
field of vocational interest measurement and 
to establish a basic summary from which 
further research and theory may proceed 
more effectively (p. 262). 


The authors have attained their ob- 
jectives fairly well. In so doing they have 
Written a monograph which will be both 
challenging and frustrating. It will be 
challenging to the research-oriented 
Worker because of the many research 
ideas included, but it will be frustrating 
to the practitioner who is looking for pat 
answers, One cannot read the monograph 
Without becoming painfully aware of the 
large gaps in our knowledge of vocational 
Interests, 


The reviewer believes that counselors 
or personnel technicians will find here 
much that will be of interest to them. 
The case materials in Chapter VI are 
most valuable. Also the counselor will 
be able to use the Strong Blank much 
more effectively after he becomes ac- 
quainted with the theoretical contents of 
this book. 

The authors draw on research from 
many different fields and attempt to 
relate to the measurement of interests 
the research on such topics as needs, job 
satisfaction, occupational choice, and 
identification. Their efforts serve to point 
up the fragmentary nature of the data 
which tie these concepts together. Yet 
when the data are seen in perspective, 
the suggested relationships make a lot 
of sense. 

Three ideas or concepts treated in the 
monograph are particularly interesting 
to the reviewer. The first deals with the 
meaning of work and jobs. The authors 
suggest that many jobs have combina- 
tions of component parts that may be 
intrinsically satisfying to persons with 
certain interest patterns. Thus, if these 
component parts could be identified 
through job anal and, if it could be 
shown which parts tap a particular type 
of intrinsic interest, counselors would be 
able to use interest inventories much 
more effectively. 

The second concept, a repetition of an 
earlier point, is that a lower limit exists 
beyond which it is impossible to dif- 
ferentiate certain occupational groups 
from men-in-general “because they are 
essentially like men-in-general.” The 
authors, although unwilling to commit 
themselves as to location of this lower 
limit, suggested that perhaps the semi- 
skilled, unskilled, and routine clerical 
workers would fall into this category. 

The third point deals with the pos- 
sible significance of rejected interest 
patterns. Rejected patterns were de- 
fined as families or groups which have 
a majority of the scores to the left of the 
shaded areas on the Strong profile. Re- 
search data reported by the authors indi- 
cate that rejected patterns may prove 
to be very useful in counseling when used 
along with other interest scores. 


The book has two major limitations. 
In the first place, it is difficult to read, 
Terms such as interests and occupational 
choice sometimes 


appear to be used 


interchangeably, a use that tends to 
result in confusion. The reader may 
find it necessary to go back over some 
parts in order to follow the development 
of certain concepts. 

Secondly, the monograph deals almost 
exclusively with research related to the 
Strong Blank. There is a growing body 
of research data on other measures of 
interest such as the Kuder Preference 
Record, and these data need to be ana- 
lyzed in relation to research studies on 
the Strong Blank. 

The net result, however, is a book that 
will take its place among the most sig- 
nificant in the field of interest measure- 
ment. The ideas expressed were not all 
original and credit has been freely given 
where due; but the authors, out of their 
keen insight and the broad background 
of experience, have written a volume 
which will be cited in research studies 
for many years to come. 


Healthy-Mindedness 
—lts Principles 


D. B. Klein 


Mental Hygiene: A Survey of 
Personality Disorders and 
Mental Health (Rev. ed.) 

New York: Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. 

xvii + 654. $5.00. 


NETH L. SMOKE 
Gettysburg College 


HIS REVISION of a well-known 
textbook has as its principal 
purpose the intellectual develop- 
ment rather than the personal adjust- 
ment of its readers. Its author holds that 
textbooks and courses in mental hy- 
giene, like those in all other areas of 
psychology, should give top priority to 
the development of students as scientists, 
leaving therapeutic functions in the hands 
of specialized counselors and agencies, 
The plan of organization in the present 
edition is the same as in the first, An 
introduction is followed by 
sections on the nature and th 
of mental disorders, 
part deals with the 
health, 


two middle 
e prevention 
The fourth and final 
Promotion of mental 


The volume cont 
writing of the 
ment of it, 


ains not so much a re- 
earlier text as an enl 


‘Saher: arge- 
bringing it up to date 


More 


attention is given to the initial orienta- 
tion of the reader by means of a more 
detailed account of the history of mental 
hygiene and an introduction to its con- 
temporary problems. Later in the book 
greater emphasis is placed on “the de- 
velopmental goals or tasks important 
in the life history of every child and 
consequently of concern to every parent 
and teacher.” Throughout the present 
revision an increased effort is made to 
show the relations between mental hy- 
giene and other fields of knowledge. 

This broad context is the book’s prin- 
cipal merit. The concepts and principles 
of healthy-mindedness are presented in 
a frame of reference as inclusive as the 
biological sciences, the social sciences, 
and philosophy. The place of “ethico- 
religious values” in human adjustments 
is not overlooked. 

The meager attention given the self 
concept—in view of the emphasis upon 
it in current psychological and psy- 
chiatric literature—is the book’s principal 
weakness. Another shortcoming is its 
employment of terminology which in 
some instances is of doubtful usefulness. 
Psychasthenia, for example, is not worth 
an exposition of five pages. 

All things considered, this book is one 
of the substantial works in its field. 


A Tells-How for Guidance 
in Groups 


Margaret E. Bennett 


Guidance in Groups: A Resource 
Book for Teachers, Counselors 
and Administrators. Supple- 
mented by Celia F. Johnson, A 
Human Relations Program 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, 1955. Pp. v + 411. $5.50. 


By HaRorp B. PEPINSKY 
The Ohio State University 


LTHOUGH every worker in the field 
of professional education will 
insist that he wants to meet the 

needs of individual youngsters, one 
Specialty group, in particular, has laid 
claim to this concern. At the college level, 
the specialty is usually referred to as 
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student personnel work; at the elementary 
and secondary school level, the term 
guidance is more commonly used. For 
nearly half a century the guidance move- 
ment has been promoted by a large and 
vocal group of persons, who in the last 
twenty-five years have made frequent 
reference to the practice of “group 
guidance." Parallel development in 
other fields has contributed to thousands 
of publications on work with groups, 
such as those on “group psychotherapy,” 
“social group work,” “group dynamics” 
and “human relations," and more re- 
cently, on “small groups.” Especially in 
the last area, methodological questions 
have been raised and formal theory de- 
velopment and controlled experimenta- 
tion have been most vigorously pursued. 
If one assumes that this kind of inquiry 
is necessary to the accumulation and 
dissemination of knowledge, then the 
group guidance literature, by comparison, 
leaves much to be desired. 


Q.. must understand, however, that 
the many available books and articles on 
group guidance have been written pri- 
marily for teachers, school administra- 
tors, and guidance specialists. Such 
persons habitually want to know what to 
do, how to do it, and when it should be 
done. Knowledge of techniques and 
proficiency in their use are more highly 
valued than critical inquiry into whether 
the procedures work and why. Even the 
consideration of ‘what for?» has been 
subordinated to a set of not-to-be-ques- 
tioned imperatives based on the idealiza- 
tion of ‘democracy,’ ‘participation,’ and 
‘getting along with others in the group.’ 

A psychologist with many years of 
practical experience in public school 
systems, Dr. Bennett obviously knows 
the audience for whom she has written 
this book. Thus, while she recognizes the 
desirability of competency and special 
training for the performance of guidance 
services, she also stresses the need for 
giving on-the-job instruction to the 
many inadequately trained persons now 
providing these services. As a psycholo- 
gist, she has made an effort to inform 
her audience of attempts to conduct 
research on group processes and achieve- 
ments and to explain why groups 
they seem to do. 


All in all, however 


act as 


; the book leaves 


five hundre: 


me with a very mixed reaction. Through 
it, the practicing educator is exposed to 
a variety of reference materials with 
which he might not otherwise become 
acquainted. For the most part, the writing 
style is good; the author expresses herself 
clearly and simply. She is careful to 
point out the need for further research 
on the topics that she discusses and 
makes no extravagant claims for the 
guidance program or for the use of group 
procedures in it. Much of the ‘how-to- 
do-it’ material is excellent. Yet the book 
leaves much to be desired. In it, there is 
a tiresomely reiterated claim for the 
goodness of democratic procedures and 
the badness of authoritarianism. Too 
often, the author lapses into the device of 
listing 1,2, 3,4... a set of ‘how-to-do-its’ 
without a sufficient justification or am- 
Plification of her points. While her at- 
tempt to integrate research findings is 
laudable, her coverage of theoretical or 
research literature on any single topic is 
extremely limited. Authors’ conclusions 
about their own studies, though fre- 
quently discussed at length, are never 
examined critically in the text. And what 
is one to make of such nonsense as the 
following? 

“Baldwin (6), found that different 
democratic home environments had dif- 
ferent effects on children with 
to spontaneity and 
found the general ac 


respect 
independence. He 
tivity level of the 
environment very important" (p. 104). 
Guidance in Groups might have been 
à much better book had it received care- 
ful editing prior to its publication. The 
introductory material makes interesting 
reading for the person who wants to know 
more about how Stroup procedures are 
used in schools and how they came to be 
applied, and the chapters on techniques 
contain valuable information for the 
Practitioner. In too many places, how- 


ever, the author's treatment of her 
subject is superficial, 


R 


The difference is sli 
author, whether he 
ders, oy by 


ght, to the influence of an 
is read by five hundred rea- 
five thousand; if he can select the 
d, he reaches the five thousand. 

—HENRY ADAMS 


n 


FILMS 


By Aporrea Mawoirr, Editor 


Old Age 


The increase in the number of older 
people has resulted in a social problem 
with various psychological, medical, and 
ethical implications. 

A great amount of work is being ap- 
plied for a better understanding of the 
problem. Data on aging and its various 
aspects are already available (e.g., 
Fact Book on Aging, Committee on 
Aging and Geriatrics, Federal Security 
Agency), special studies on old age 
adjustment problems are being made 
(e.g., R. S. Cavan, E. W. Burgess, R. J. 
Havighurst and H. Goldhamer, Personal 
Adjustment in Old Age, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1949), specialized 
magazines, such as the Journal “af 
Gerontology and Geriatrics, are being 
published. 

Research projects and national organ- 
izations, such as the National Committee 
of the Aging and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, are attacking the 
problem either at the level of basic 
research or with specific practical objec- 
tives. This variety of approaches to the 
Problem of aging indicates both its 
seriousness and its urgency. Now that 
Some of the basic factors relevant to 
aging as a social problem are beginning 
to be better understood, a definite effort 
for mass education is becoming more and 
more evident. One of the means used in 
this area is the 16-mm. educational 
film. Such films as The Steps of Age, Life 
with Granpa, A Place to Live are examples 
of this approach. All of these films drama- 
tize the condition of the aged and suggest 
Some possible solution. ; 

The problem of old age, under its 
Psychological aspects, should be ap- 
Proached with due consideration of 
individual differences. Caution as to 
Sencralizations is necessary. The social 
aspects of old age, moreover, viewed 
Within the context of characteristic 
Cultural patterns, would require serious 
Concern as to prevailing social values. 

The most common solutions character- 


izing the efforts at mass education revolve 
around the value-concept of respect for 
the individual. This means recognition of 
individual needs and provision for their 
adequate satisfaction. 

Besides organic and medical needs 
which could be satisfied through financial 
provisions such as savings, social security 
and insurance, there are the psycho- 
logical needs that cannot be easily 
satisfied through simple technical means. 
It is at this point that educational 
efforts seem to be concentrated. As the 
needs at this level are to be understood 
in terms of learned patterns of behavior— 
that is to say, habits of life, companion- 
ship, affection, role and status—any 
solution for a better adjustment of the 
older people means a new learning 
process, one that may require the break- 
ing of old habits, a new orientation of 
affection, and adjustment to different 
environmental conditions. All of these 
changes in behavior imply a different 
value orientation. 

The home for the aged is one of the 
solutions stronglv emphasized in some 
educational films. It is presented as an 
ideal solution, since in such an environ- 
ment the older person can find adequate 
means for personal care and social life. 
While this solution might be appropriate 
for certain individuals, nevertheless its 
application cannot be generalized. 

We have here a certain similarity to the 
problem of mother deprivation in 
children. The difference is that, in the 
case of the old, the deprivation refers 
to complex social and environmental 
patterns. The institution's replacement 
of the home appears as a solution based 
on the assumption of psychological 
needs with apparent disregard for present 
social values. The vigorous promotion 
of this idea might result in a new cul- 
tural pattern, and that possibility 
raises at once the problem of the social 
responsibility of the educator, 

Here is a film which presents the home 
for the aged as one possible solution to 
the problem of old age. 


A Place to Live 


Written by Ralph Schoolman. Directed by 
Lee R. Bobker. Produced by Dynamic Films, 
Inc. for the National Social Weliare As- 
sembly. Special advisory committee: Marga- 
ret DuBois, Flora Fox, Raymond W. 
Houston, Mother M. Bernadette de Lourdes, 
Mary Manning, Ollie A. Randall, Frederic 
D. Zeman, and Geneva Mathiasen (National 
Social Welfare Assembly). 16-mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 24 min., 
1955. Available through Dynamic Films, 
Inc., 112 W. 89th St., New York, N. Y., and 
Mental Health Materials Center, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. $192.00; 
rental $8.00 a day. 


Personal and social problems faced 
by older people as a result of adjustment 
difficulties are dramatically presented. 
Various family conflictual situations 
are clearly shown through the presenta- 
tion of an average family in which a 
young child's interest in television 
conflicts with the grandfather’s need for 
quiet. The father recognizes the needs 
of the child and is antagonized by the 
restrictions imposed by the grandfather; 
the mother is torn between the love for 
her father and her family obligations; 
the whole family life is cramped. 

With the advice of a social counselor 
the mother is helped to reconsider the 
situation and realize the value of special 
homes for the aged. Such homes provide 
adequate facilities for a meaningful 
life in terms of appropriate care and 
companionship. 

The film emphasizes the need for a 
serious consideration of old age problems 
and their possible solutions. 

Discussion guide and a booklet, 
Standards of Care for Older People in 
Institutions with a bibliography, are 
provided with the film. 

A Place to Live could be used profitably 
with classes in social psychology for 
discussion of various problems of old 
age. With lay audiences the film should 
provide for a better understanding of 
old age and of the needs of the aged. 


uJ 


There is no cure for birth and death save lo 
enjoy the interval. 


—GEORGE SANTAY ANA 


E 


Vocational Guidance 


The need for vocational orientation 
at the level of the high-school senior and 
even at higher levels has been recognized 
for a long time. 

Special 16-mm. motion picture films 
have been produced not only for the 
presentation of the principles of voca- 
tional guidance but also for the descrip- 
tion of a great variety of jobs and 
occupations. These films are a useful sup- 
plement to vocational monographs, occu- 
pational dictionaries, and comparable 
printed materials. They are also a means 
for providing vicarious experiences as to 
the nature and requirements of various 
occupations. 

The following two films are examples 
of vocational guidance approaches as 

experienced by the high-school senior. 
The films are provided with discussion 
guides which include indications for use, 
the script, and references to related 
films. 


Orp AGE Dors Nor MEAN ROCKING CHAIR AND Emp 
(From the film 4 Place to Live. Dynamic Films, Inc.) 
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Getting a Job 


Harry D. Kitson, Columbia University, col- 
Hal Kopel producer. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
16 min., 1954. Available through Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill., and other distributors. $75.00, 


laborator, 


Various steps necessary for getting a 
job are discussed and clearly illustrated, 
as especially applicable to the high-school 
senior. Through the presentation of a 
high-school senior interested in getting 
à job the film illustrates: (1) the need for 
gathering information through the use 
of the telephone directory, trade direc- 
tories, trade journals, advertisements; 
(2) the function of the 
counselor; (3) the 


vocational 
preparation of a 
personal history with relevant data; and 
(4) the use of employment Services, 
want ads and leads from friends, com- 
merical employment agencies, civil 
service agencies, and personal applica- 


tions. The process of actually landing a 


TINESS 


job is also shown. The film as a whole 
represents a valuable means for the 
understanding of various aspects of 
getting a job. 


Planning Your Career 


Harry D. Kitson, Columbia University, col- 
laborator, Hal Kopel, producer. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
16 min., 1954. Available through. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill, and other distributors. $75.00. 


ry approaches in the 
planning for a career are clearly pre- 
sented. The film follows a high-school 
boy through his different steps in deciding 
on the choice of a vocation. Basic 
vocational guidance principles are dis- 
cussed and illustrated. The need for 
knowing one's own abilities and interests, 
as well as the specific requirements and 
opportunities of various occupations is 
emphasized. Psychological tests and 
inventories, occupational references, and 
on-the-job experiences are indicated as 
necessary 


means in career planning. 
Knowing 


about one's own capabilities 
and personal preferences, having had 
Some on-the-job experience and the 
knowledge of occupational requirements, 
should provide a good basis for 


: : a tenta- 
tive choice of a job. 


Filmstrips 


The filmstrip is m 


E ade up of a sequence 
of ‘stills’, with 


or without 
arranged so as to give 
In certain cases the 

viewed 


captions, 
a coherent story. 
filmstrip could be 
as a pictorial equivalent of a 
case study. Through the Presentation of 
Sesture, facial expression, dress, color and 
other environment vi 
richer experience 
Symbols alone, 
The use 
with the 


al cues it provides for a 
than verbal or written 


fulness of the filmstrip varies 
level of the audience and the 
Bature of the subject treated. Within 
the limits imposed by such conditions, 
Poni the filmstrip is a good medium 
or presentation and discussion of a great 


variety of problems, It appears especially 
Suited when the 


di k aim is to stimulate 
Scuss T E 5 
ission with maximum — audience 


participation, 
Following are 


Series of sound fi 
mental he 


short descriptions of à 
Imstrips in the area of 
alth, produced by the Central 


Council for Health Education (John 
Burton, Medical Director), 1954-55. 
Each is accompanied by a 12-inch record 
(78 rpm), synchronized with the pictures 
by a sound signal on the record. Available 
through Central Council for Health 
Education, Tavistock House, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.I., 50 s. per set 
(one filmstrip and record). 


CHILDHOOD 


A Mother's Place 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 12 frames. 


The problem raised in this filmstrip 
refers to a conflict between social needs 
and family obligations. 

Mrs, Waters, mother of two young 
children, meets a friend, Mrs. Johnson, 
who has just bought a new coat. Mrs. 
Waters would also like a new coat, but 
cannot afford to buy one, because of her 
financial condition. Why couldn't she 
take a job? Her husband does not agree. 
"I will not have my pals think I can't 
afford to keep my own wife and kids." . . . 
“Later on when they're older perhaps, 
but not now." 

The problem is common; it is presented 
in simple terms and with proper leader- 
Ship should elicit the interest of any 
audience. It could be discussed at the 
level of the case presented, or in its 
wider social and psychological implica- 
tions. 

As there is no solution proposed, it will 
be up to the group to consider various 
bossible alternatives. 


FEEDING PROBLEMS 


Does Baby Know Best? 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 14 frames. 


“Should babies be fed on demand or 
by the clock?” Margaret, a young 
married woman, has her first baby. 
Mrs. M urray, her mother, wants to help. 
She ‘knows’ that babies have to be fed 
9n schedule, but Margaret was advised 
by the nurse to adjust feeding to the 
baby’s needs. Thus Mrs. Murray feels 
hurt. Everybody is concerned with the 
800d of the baby, including the husband, 
but their views differ. What should 
they do?, 

The problem seems simple enough; its 
Appropriate solution, however, would 


require an analysis of psychological, 
social and educational factors as operat- 
ing within a particular sociocultural 
context. 


ADOLESCENCE 


Mother, Can I Go Out Tonight? 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 14 frames. 


This sound filmstrip raises three 
distinct problems: (1) parental attitude 
toward the adolescent girl, (2) husband- 
wife relationship as to creating a healthy 
home atmosphere, and (3) children's 
attitude toward their parents. 

The incident presented shows a girl of 
sixteen who, contrary to the wishes of her 
mother, uses make-up and goes out with 
friends of her own age. The father also 
likes to go out with his friends while the 
mother is attached to her home and 
"doesn't see why people have to go out 
when they have a comfortable home to 
sit in." 

This parent-child problem could be 
analyzed at different levels, and, de- 
pending on the group, could be followed 
through all its social, psychological and 
educational implications. 

The filmstrip should be particularly 
effective with lay audiences but, with 
appropriate leadership, could serve as a 
springboard for a detailed analysis of 
cultural patterns, adolescent psychology, 
or parent-children relationships and 
obligations. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Fog is Officially Forecast 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 23 frames. 


City smog effects as experienced by 
a family with a small child suffering 
with bronchitis are clearly presented. 
Although a personal problem with 
reference to this family, it should be 
viewed also as a social problem of general 
interest. Its social and psychological 
implications are easily recognizable. 

“What effects can smog have on the 
lives of a family, and what can be done 
about it?" This sound filmstrip puts the 
problem of environmental circumstances 
and the correlative socio-psychologieal._ 
implications. It could be discussed Bat ;- 


various levels of interest depending qn. 


] 


the nature of the group and the ability 
of the discussion leader. 


SCHOLASTIC ORIENTATION 


'The Best Education 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 18 frames. 


An average family of modest financial 
means, has a daughter and two boys. 
One of the boys goes to grammar school 
and is a good student, the other failed 
to pass his entrance examination. The 
father is dissatisfied with the advice of 
the headmaster who suggests another 
type of school for the second boy. This 
creates a problem of scholastic guidance. 
The parents have to make a decision 
that might affect the future life of the 
boy. 

“What is the best education and what 
efiects can the wrong placement have 
on the mental health of the children?” 
The problem is opened for discussion and 
again it could be analyzed with reference 
to the particular case presented or as a 
general problem of scholastic orientation. 


OLD AGE 
Too Old to Work 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 25 frames. 


This filmstrip presents the problem of 
old age as related to retirement. Mrs. 
Baker, 60 years old, according to the 
regulations of the firm that employs her 
should retire. She pleads her case with 
the manager: she is a good worker, has 
been with the firm for ten years, enjoys 
her work companions, and is never sick. 
All this is of no avail; it is very difficult to 
make exceptions to the rules. 

“Is the problem of Mrs. Baker's just a 
personal one or is it also yours?” This 
question concludes the filmstrip and the 
case is open for discussion, 

As in the other filmstrips the problem 
could be discussed as affecting the ‘case? 
presented or as a social problem with all 
its psychological, moral and educational 
implications. 


An Englishman’s Home 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 25 frames 


Personal and social Proble: 
to-old age are pre 


The cups 


ms related 

ted for discussion, 

nother come 

amily ii* RRRA "b 
f 


lo live 


with his ! 
6 are two 


small children. The daughter-in-law does 
her best to provide a pleasant family 
atmosphere, and even gives up the 
children’s play room. The mother-in-law, 
however, cannot adjust to the children’s 
noise. This results in family tension and 
serious dissatisfaction. What can be 
done to reconcile obligations and affection 
toward the mother with similar attitudes 
toward the immediate family? 

The nature of the problem and the 
context in which it is presented provides 
not only for an intellectual exercise on 
problems of old age but also for soul 
searching in terms of personal experience. 
The participation in the discussion should 
provide for a better understanding of the 
problem and, in certain cases, for cathar- 
tic experience. 


LOYALTY TO THE GANG 
Divided Loyalties 


35-mm. sound filmstrip, 14 frames. 


Harry, a boy nine years old, an only 
child, goes to a school about which the 
parents have different opinions. As a 
member of a gang of older boys he gets 
into serious mischief and is alone caught. 

The principal of the school needs to 
find out who were the other members of 
the group, but Harry won’t tell. Mr. 
Lawson, the father of the boy, gets 
furious and tries to force Harry to speak. 
He is, however, unsuccessful. What can 
he do? The problem of divided loyalties 
and its psychological, social, moral and 
educational aspects, is thus opened for 

discussion. 


Each sound filmstrip is provided with 
the script of the record and a discussion 
guide. As a supplementary help, see also, 
John Burton (Ed.), Group Discussion in 
Educational, Social and Working Life 
(London: Central Council for Health 
Education, n d., pp. 92). 

As already indicated, these sound 
filmstrips present for discussion incidents 
taken from actual life situations. There 
are no solutions proposed, and the 
group is expected to clarify the issue 
through free discussion. 

The nature of the problems is such that 
almost any audience could easily under- 
stand them even if presented only at the 
verbal level. Why then a sound filmstrip? 
What does the sound filmstrip add to the 
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intelligibility of the situation? An accu- 
rate answer could be given by research 
only, but observation of audience 
response could be a good clue. The 
technique of the filmstrip, depending on 
the level of the audience and the ability 
of the discussion leader, should provide 
for a better audience response by a proc- 
ess of facilitation through pictorial 
representation. 

As stated by the Medical Director of 
the Central Council for Health Education: 
“Frequently purely verbal presentation 
of the case seemed to lack reality for the 
groups, and tended to produce artificial 
and vague discussion—words alone were 
too abstract to convey the feelings and 
prejudices which surround such intimate 
matters as human health and happiness” 
(John Burton, Sound filmstrips, Look 
and Listen, Dec. 1954). 


Role Playing 


Role Playing and Guidance 

Robert Bartlett Haas. 16-mm. motion pic- 
ture film, black and white, sound, 14 min., 
1953. Available through Dept. of Visual 
Instruction, University of California Ex- 


tension, Los Angles 24, California. $67.50, 
rental $3.00. 


The use of role-playing technique as a 
help in solving life problems is demon- 
strated as applied to a young boy in a 
school-counseling situation, 

The film shows the boy playing suc- 
cessively the role of his mother, the role 
of an employer, and his own role. 

Role playing brings to the fore basic 
emotional problems and allows insight 
into the situation which has created the 
conflict. It helps the subject and his 
adviser. 

The film demonstrates the usefulness 
and the case with which role playing can 
be used in various school situations. 

The film could be used as an illustra- 
tion of role playing technique as a tool 
Íor guidance. Its usefulness would be 
increased if supplemented with the read- 
ing of Robert B. Haas, Action Counseling 
and Process Analysis: A Psychodramatic 
Approach (Beacon, N. Y.: Beacon House, 
1946; Psychodrama Monograph No. 21; 
pp. 32). 

A comprehensive presentation of role 
playing techniques is presented in the 
film, Role Playing in Human Relations, 
National Training Laboratory in Group 


Development, 16-mm, black and white, 
sound, 25 min., 1947. Available through 
Nat. Training Lab. in Group Develop- 
ment, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Physical Rehabilitation 


The Search: Physical Rehabili- 
tation of Paraplegics 

New York University. 16-mm. motion pic- 

ture film, black and white, sound, 27 min., 

1955. Available through Young America 

Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 

$125.00, rental $5.00. 


The physical rehabilitation work with 
a paraplegic war veteran, hospitalized 
at NYU-Bellvue Medical Center for 
more than two years, is clearly presented. 

The case is shown in its progressive 
stages of rehabilitation from the use 
of the tilt-board for adjustment of the 
body to a vertical position, through the 
Proper use of crutches. Stages such as 
standing, walking, use of the wheel chair, 
climbing stairs, as well as physical and 
Occupational therapies are well illus- 
trated. 

The film, besides demonstrating specific 
techniques of physical rehabilitation of 
the paraplegic, also illustrates the con- 
tribution of hospital personnel in terms 
of attitudes, patience and understanding 
of the needs of the patient. 

Characteristic psychological aspects of 
the paraplegic in his efforts at adjustment 


to the new conditions of his life are also 
shown. 


The film was made with the coopera- 


tion of the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Besides its value as 


= s a means for general 
Information on the 


n physical rehabilita- 
tion of paraplegics, the film is also useful 
as an illustration of behavioral 
motivation and of the 
hospital personnel attitud 
patient. 

The film demonstrates that physical 
rehabilitation is a lengthy process of ad- 
Justment that requires encouragement 
and strong motivation. 

It could be used effectively with classes 


m general psychology as well as with lay 
audiences, 


aspects of 
importance of 
les toward the 
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Psychotherapy 


Psychotherapy Begins: The Case 
of Mr. Lin 


Carl R. Rogers and Reuben H. Segel. 16-mm 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
57 min., 1955. Available through the Psycho- 
logical Cinema Register, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa. 
$175.00, rental $8.00. 


An actual psychotherapeutic inter- 
view as conducted by Carl Rogers is 
presented in its entirety. The client is 
a student who came to the Counseling 
Center of the University of Chicago for 
help. A ten-minute interview in which 
the client did not state his problem and 
during which he accepted that the inter- 
views be filmed and recorded, preceded 
the interview recorded in this film. 

The film shows the psychotherapeutic 
Situation in which the client makes an 
effort at self-analysis. He starts by 
Stating his inability to think straight 
and indicates homosexuality as his main 
problem, especially in terms of the word, 
Which he dislikes. This preoccupation 
With the labeling leads to the realization 
that homosexuality might not be the main 
Problem. He becomes aware of various 
Personality difficulties and indicates his 
attempts to find solutions. The self- 
exploration suggests to the client a certain 
pattern recurring in his life experience. 
He also recognizes the need for further 
exploration, . 

The film concludes with the therapist 
giving a general characterization of the 
Interview, 

This film is a clear illustration of the 
therapeutic process as it takes place, 
including the interaction between client 
and therapist within the client-centered 
aPproach to psychotherapy. It illustrates 
Well the basic psychotherapeutic prin- 
ciples as expounded by C. R. Rogers im 
Client-Centered Therapy; Us Current 

“actice, Implications, and Theory, 1951 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin, pp. vil + 
560), 

The film could be used for study, 
monstration, or training. Its value 
75 4 didactic tool is increased by the 
cailability through the Counseling 
enter of the University of Chicago ola 
Pie 9f supplementary materials, sigh 
Sa TAT of the client administered one 


in es * 
Month after the session presented in the 


film, and measures of the client's per- 
ception of self, ideal self, and “self as 
remembered” before the first interview. 

A complete LP recording of the film 
is also available ($5.00) through the 
Counseling Center. The recording is 
available separately and is supplemented 
with Comments (4 pages) by Carl R. 
Rogers that give indications as to its 
use in training and research, and also 
technical data on how the film and re- 
cording were made. 

A similar film, by Rogers and Segel, 
Client-Centered Therapy: Part 1, A First 
Interview, 16-mm., black and white, 
sound, 31 min., 1952, is also available 
through Psychological Cinema Register. 
This film is supplemented with a complete 
mimeographed script. 


Psychotherapy in Process: The 
Case of Miss Mun 


Carl R. Rogers and Reuben H. Segel. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
57 min., 1955. Available through the Psy- 
chological Cinema Register, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, Pa. 
$175.00, rental $8.00. 


The seventeenth psychotherapeutic in- 
terview with a young woman is com- 
pletely filmed and recorded, as con- 
ducted by Carl Rogers. 

The client had about fifty interviews 
with another therapist before the sessions 
with Rogers. This seventeenth interview 
shows the client expressing feelings of dis- 
satisfaction with women in general, her 
misgivings in relation to her parents, 
some hostility toward her mother and 
inability to cope with her father’s de- 
mands. She is overcome and emotionally 
upset at the prospect of serious illness; 
she weeps as she expresses her loneliness 
and need for sympathetic understanding. 
Positive feelings seem to occur as she 
realizes that the therapist is with her in 
this experience of aloneness. 

The film concludes with a few remarks 
by the therapist which show his sympa- 
thetic involvement in the case. 

Supplementary materials and an LP 
recording of the interview ($5.00) are 
available through the Counseling Center, 
University of Chicago. 


This film presents similar general char- 
acteristics to the other film. It presents, 
moreover, an interesting illustration of 
the degree of involvement of the thera- 
pist, and thus demonstrates clearly the 
position of Carl Rogers as expressed in 
his “Persons or science? A philosophical 
question” (The American Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 267-278). 

This film also has a ‘brother’ in Rogers 
and Segal, Client-Centered Therapy: Part 
IL Therapy in Process, 16-mm., black 
and white, sound, 30 min., 1952, for 
which a mimeographed script is still 
available. Both film and script are 
distributed by Psychological Cinema 
Register. 


Activity Group Therapy 

S. R. Slavson. Jewish Board of Guardians, 
N. Y. 16-mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 50 min., 1950. Available 
through Center for Mass Communication, 
Columbia University Press, 1125 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 25, N. Y., and other dis- 
tributors. $150.00. 

Basic principles of activity group 
therapy, as applied to the organization 
and work with a group of maladjusted 
boys aged 8 to 13, are discussed and illus- 
trated. 

Various film sequences show staff con- 
ferences and analysis of case histories, 
diagnosis, the role of the psychiatrist, 
the function of the psychotherapist, the 
organization of the group, relationships 
and interaction within the group, spon- 
taneous types of behavior, and 
gradual process of adjustment. 

The film presents the group at suc- 
sessive weekly sessions and demonstrates 
the effect of group therapy on a few 
specific cases. The neutral role of the 
therapist, group facilitation, catharsis, 
and the effect of the permissive atmos- 
phere of the group are emphasized, 

The film could profitably be used as 
a demonstration of activity group therapy 
in all its characteristic aspects. The di- 
dactic value of the film would be increased 
with the reading of S. R. Slavson, Group 
Psychothera pies, Ch. 3, in Six Approaches 
to Psychotherapy (New York: 
Press, 1955). 


the 


Dryden 


The brightest flashes in the world of thought are incom plete until ‘they 


have their counterparts in the world of fact. 


have been proved lo 


— Jons Tiiviin 
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ON PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


by 
KARL DUNCKER 


In the 
Problem Solving an investi- 


monograph On 


gation of the practical and 
mathematical problems in 
thinking is made. In its 112 
pages are included the broad 
“The 
Structure and Dynamics of 
Problem-Solving Processes," 


discussion areas of 


“Tnsight, Learning and Sim- 
ple Finding,” and *Fixedness 
of Thought-Material.” 

This popular monograph, 
now in its third printing, is 
again available to psycholo- 
gists who may not have had 
an opportunity to purchase 
copies previously. Copies, at 
$2.50 each, may be ordered 
from: 


American 
Psychological 
Association 
DEPT. CP-256 
1333 teenth Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ON THE OTHER HAND... 


GARRETT'S PICTURES, RIGHT AND WRONG 


Dr. Carl P. Duncan, in reviewing Professor 
Henry E. Garrett’s General Psychology, 
said, “Without the photographic illustration, 
it would be a superior introductory book” 
(CP, March, p. 71). I wish to say that with 
these pictures the book is still a best elemen- 
tary psychology text. The pictures are many 
throughout the book, but they are excellent 
illustrations which have made the book more 
interesting and appealing to beginning stu- 
dents than if there were none. (I have taught 
introductory psychology more than thirty 
times.) 

However, there is a serious mistake in Fig. 
273, “The endocrine system, showing the 
relative location of the glands" (p. 573), 
which Dr. Duncan did not point out. Pro- 
fessor Garrett put the pituitary gland con- 
siderably higher than the pineal gland. This 
is not so in the human body. The pineal gland 
lies in the groove between the superior col- 
iculi and is attached to the roof of the third 
ventricle close to its junction with the mid- 
brain, while the pituitary gland is located at 
the sella turcica of the sphenoid bone at the 
base of the brain. Professor Garrett's drawing 
is misleading. 

K. K. Woo 
Uniersity of California 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND FOREIGN PHRASES 


The main purpose of this letter is to plead 
for the establishment of a sensible policy on 
the use of foreign terms and, especially, on 
the selection for review of foreign publica- 


tions. Specifically, it is proposed that: 


(1) The foreign-language publications 
selected for review be screened more rigor- 
ously than English-language publications. 


Whereas all CP readers are potential readers 
of any given English-language book revi 
very few are potential readers of 
foreign-language book reviewed. 
(2) In order to protect its 
provinciality or ethnocentr 
periodically 


ved, 
any given 


readers against 
m, CP publish 
brief survey-reviews of recent 
psychological publications in a given | 
guage or from a given country. This policy 
would insure more systematic Coverage of the 
foreign literature than is possible by printing 
isolated reviews of single publications. 

(3) "The use of foreign words and phrases 
in reviews of English-language publications 
and in CP SPEAKS be discour: 
readers do not understand 


lan- 


aged. Some 
such terms, and 


the journal cannot communicate so ef- 

fectively when such terms are used. 
Howard B. LYMAN 
University of Cincinnati 


THE CHILD'S HABITAT IS NOT DULL 


Alfred L. Baldwin’s review of Barker and 
Wright’s Midwest and Its Children in CP's 
May issue is disappointing. It would not be 
unfair to say that he does the book a great 
injustice. 

The review begins by saying that the book 
is more of the same as the authors’ earlier 
publication, One Boy’s Day, but it has in it 
much more in the way of analysis and inter- 
pretation. Baldwin feels that, except for 
people who are fascinated by raw descriptive 
records, both books are dull. Two comments 
are pertinent. 

(1) Raw descriptive records are raw data 
on behavior, and the raw data of any field of 
empirical research should not be dull to the 
scientist who is trying to investigate what 
goes on in the field. What one does with raw 
data is another matter. Here Barker and 
Wright are certainly open to criticism. 

(2) It is, moreover, false to say that Mid- 
west and Its Children cont 
records similar to the reco 
One Boy's Day. The book is a report on à 
research project. It presents the theoretical 
Justification for the project—the recording 
and analysis of behavior in a natural setting. 
It spells out the techniques used and lists 
some of the results found. Descriptive 
records are quoted sparingly to demonstrate 
concrete instances of theoretical and method- 
ological points (e.g., Chapter 11). The book 
is the scientific justification of One Boy's Day. 
To say that it is “more of the same” indicates 
some misunderstanding, at least in some 
respects, as to what the two books are about. 

My feeling is reinforced by Baldwin’s 
uncritical lumping together of behavior 
Specimens and community settings. He 
fails to take account of the conceptual 
difference between the two, an important 


distinction, Behavior records are the raw 
data; Settings are theo 


ains descriptive 
rds published in 


retical concepts applied 
to Ecographica] regions and coordinated to 
Invariances that appear when the records 
are analyzed. There are forms of behavior 
exhibited ina geographical region by most, 
if not all the People found in that region (e.£« 
males take their hats off in church). Geo- 
graphical regions that can be characterized 
by such a "standing pattern" of behavior are 


called settings. The listing of 585 behavior 
settings is a research finding which may be 
criticized per se, but to say that it is dull is 
beside the point. 

The opening paragraph of the review con- 
cludes with the sentence that the contribu- 
tions contained in the book make the effort 
of reading it well worth while. Upon continu- 
ing to read the review one cannot help 
wondering what and where the contributions 
are which Baldwin had in mind. The raison 
d'etre for this combined labor of several 
scientists over many years as well as the 
actual accomplishments are not adequately 
presented in the review. x 

The study constitutes pioneer trail blazing 
in uncharted land. For every page of “dull” 
data or results, there is more than a page of 
exciting theoretical and methodological dis- 
cussion, if one makes the effort to try to 
understand the special language being used. 
In fact, if one accepts the principles of con- 
creteness and of contemporaneity as corner- 
Stones of Lewinian method, this kind of 
research is a logical implication of Lewinian 
theory; it may well serve as a crucial test of 
the theory, 

Research in psychological ecology opens 
new vistas of research in the conceptualiza- 
tion of behavior. It shows how data can be 
gathered on simple ongoing behavior which 
occupies most of the waking hours of persons 
and which, to date, has been almost com- 
pletely neglected by psychologists. s 

Although the book answers few questions, 
and the answers it does give are certainly 
debatable, the many new questions it raises 
are a challenge to everyone interested in 
behavior. Present-day psychology knows 
very little about ongoing behavior, and even 
if it had the necessary data, still it has no 
clear idea of what to do with them. Midwest 
and Its Children is the first published major 
attempt to bridge both these gaps in our 
knowledge. Despite the fact that it is a 
difficult book to read, it is that that makes 
it almost a ‘must? for investigators who wish 
to understand what goes on when another 
Person acts. 


NEHEMIAH JORDAN 
Bethesda, Md. 


MORE MULTIPLE REVIEWS 


Thave never been in favor of the limitation 
9f reviews to one APA journal, no matter 
Ow competently it might do the job. Form- 
erly it was possible to obtain two or three 
reviews in three or four APA journals. This 
Was all to the good. We need reviews of the 
Same publication by more than one evaluator. 
Ne review does not suffice for many pub- 
lications because reviewers often differ mark- 


edly in their appraisals of a given book and, 


inevitably, will continue to do so until more 
concordance has been reached than is now 
the case on many basic postulates and on the 
theoretical and practical implications of 
many experimental findings. One reviewer 
can scarcely be expected to represent ade- 
quately all schools in psychology, all shades 
of thought or opinion, or relevant multi- 
dimensional approaches to the solution of 
complicated problems. The Editor indicates 
that it is still possible to get “double reviews” 
in CP, but obviously not many. Thus far 
(January to May) there have been two 
instances of multiple reviews. On the other 
hand, many booksare now not reviewed at all 
in any APA journal, even books that should 
be brought to the attention of many menbers 
of the largest divisions of the Association. 
If members read only the APA journals, 
they will learn nothing regarding many books 
through the medium of critical evaluations, an 
unfortunate impasse. Some of the privately 
published journals completely sidestep one of 
the basic responsibilities of any scientific 
journal, namely, to keep its subscribers 
informed regarding the progress achieved in 
its area through the publication of abstracts 
and reviews of current literature, as does, for 
example, the Yale Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol. 

We need more, not fewer, reviews in justice 
to the subscribers and to the publishers who 
donate books for that particular purpose. We 
want reviews that are informative with 
respect to the book’s point of view and its 
unique or specific positive contributions; 
that are balanced, tolerant, and unbiased; 
that are justly and dispassionately critical; 
that are just as ready to point out merits 
and strong points as to point out defects and 
weaknesses. . . . 

So far as I am concerned, I would resume 
reviewing and listing of pertinent publica- 
tions in the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, the Journal of A pplied Psychology, 
the Journal of Consulting Psychology, and the 
Journal of Educational Psychology, if it is 
acquired by the Association. Each journal 
would review the literature in its own domain. 
Many reviews now appear in CP of books in 
which many members of the Association are 
not interested because of the restriction or 
specialization of their interests. Many if not 
most of the 14,000 APA members have 
highly restricted interests. They pass up 
most of the reviews. The alternative to this 
suggestion is to enlarge the coverage of 
GP: ea 

J. E. W. WALLIN 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Paperbound Books in the Classroom 


By Carvin S. HALL 
Western Reserve University 


AVE you been plagued, as I have 
been, by the problem of how to 
get your students to buy and 

read more books in connection with the 
courses you offer? If so, have you con- 
sidered using inexpensive paperbound 
books to supplement the regular text- 
book assignments? 

Many teachers of psychology do not 
realize that there is a growing number of 
paperbound books which can be used 
effectively in classes in psychology. It is 
my aim in this article (and perhaps in 
subsequent ones) to call attention to 
selected titles available in paperbound 
editions which are relevant to psychology. 
I also wish to discuss some features of 
paperbound book publishing which I 
believe may interest psychologists. 

It is estimated that since 1939, when 
this new era in paperbook publishing 
began in the United States, two billion 
copies of about twelve thousand titles 
have been sold. At the present time ap- 
proximately 100 new titles are being 
added each month. Paperbound books 
appear and disappear from the drugstore 
racks about as rapidly as magazines, 
which is not surprising since they are 
distributed by magazine wholesalers. 
This method of marketing poses a prob- 
blem for the teacher who wants to know 
What titles are available. I have gone to 
as many as eight drugstores before locat- 
ing a book I wanted. There is, however, 


no need to waste one’s time in this way Many of the British Penguin books which — but then th 


any longer, for R. R. Bowker Co., 62 
West 45th Street, N. Y. 36, publish 
twice a year an Index to 5,000 paper- 
bound books. You can subscribe to this 
Index, Paperbound Books in Print, ior 
three dollars a year or buy a single copy 
for two dollars. Better yet get your library 
to subscribe to it. The entries are classi- 
fied by title, author and subject matter, 
and the price, publisher and his address 
are given. The Index gives explicit in- 
formation on how to order paperbound 


books. 

Many of the publishers will send out 
examination copies on request, and some 
of them send out advance notices of 
forthcoming volumes. A postcard to the 
publisher will get vou on his mailing list. 
Some paperbound publishers maintain 
educational departments for serving the 
needs of teachers. 

Paperbound books can be divided into 
two price-groups. The first group 
really low priced, fifty cents and under. 
They are the ones you ordinarily find at 
the corner drugstore, supermarkets, and 
airports. Their price is low primarily 
because they are distributed to over 
100,000 outlets. The second group usually 
ranges in price from 60 cents to $1.65. 
They are distributed through the 1,400 
bookstores in the United States. 

Not all paperbound books are reprints 
of books previously published in hard- 
cover editions, although most of them are. 


iR E 
Buraar: 


Edni, ^«^ 


ArrnovGon Mernxror Books ArE Mass 
DISTRIBUTED, Tiki Covers ARE AT 
TRACTIVE AND Eyr-Catcninc (New 
American Library) 


appear under the Pelican imprint in the 
United States are original paperbound 
editions. Occasionally a book is published 
simultaneously in hard and soft covers, 
Most of the reprints are unabridged and 
will usually say so on the cover. 


Some teachers may object to the lurid 
covers that will be found on a few of the 
books which they wish to use. 


k It is my 
impress p 


ion that the sexy cover for serious 
books is going out of style 
are a few recent ex 


although there 
; amples of completely 
irrelevant cover designs. The s 
series published by New Americ: 
is distinguished for its 
signs. The higher 
books are usually 


Mentor 
an Library 
artistic cover de- 
Priced paperbound 
attractively bound, 
SY Ure not required to make 
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their presence felt in a busy bus terminal 
or cigar store. 
The Spring 1956 edition of the Bowker 
Index lists 58 titles under the subject 
heading Psychology. I have examined 
many of these books and will make brief 
comments upon a representative sample 
of them. The books on psychology tend 
to run to psychoanalysis and sex, as 
might be expected, but there is a good 
deal of diversity nonetheless. 

The books are grouped under several 
subject headings, and price ranges are 
indicated by stars. Three stars signifies a 
price range of fifty cents or less, two stars 
a price range from fifty cents up to and 
including one dollar, and one star all 
prices over a dollar. The addresses of the 
publishers of the paperbound books re- 
viewed here are listed at the end of this 
article. Paperbound editions can be 
ordered from the publisher by referring to 
the name of the series and the number 
which appear between parentheses in each 
of the following citations. 


Comparative Psychology 


*** Fox, H. M. The personality of ani- 
mals, (Pelican, A78; rev. ed.) Pen- 
guin Books, 1952. Pp. 155, $.50. 
Original. 

The title of this book is misleading. It 
takes up such topics as sensory capacities, 
migration, instinct and language, and 
very little on personality as that word is 
usually defined. In my estimation it does 
not compare with Katz’s volume, Ani- 
mals and Men (see below) which covers 
the same materials. Some teachers may 
prefer it because it is ‘easier’ reading than 
Katz and might be better adapted for the 
beginning course. No index. 
^** Katz, D. Animals and men. (Pelican, 

A279.) Penguin Books, 1953. Pp. 
192. $.50. Reprint. 

This is a new translation of the 1948 
revised edition of Katz's well-known 
book. The translators state that some re- 
arrangement of material, condensation, 
and additions of new illustrative material 
have been made with the consent of the 
author. There are sixteen pages of plates, 
a glossary, and a subject index. It is a 
‘natural’ for courses in comparative psy- 
chology, but it would not be out of place 
to use it in the beginning course. Written 
in a lively style, it is sure to capture and 
keep the student’s attention and te 
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" 


acquaint him with the field of compara- 
tive psychology. There are excellent dis- 
cussions of numerous classical investi- 
gations. 


Personality and Abnormal 
Psychology 


*** Ellis, H. Psychology of sex. (Mentor, 
Ms119.) New American Library, 
1954. Pp. 272. $.50. Unabridged. 
Reprint. 

It is good to have this ‘classic’ in a 
cheap edition. To my mind, this is the 
best introduction for the student to the 
psychology of sex. May be used in many 
psychology courses. Glossary and index. 
** HADFIELD, J. A. Dreams and night- 

mares. (Pelican, A294.) Penguin 
Books, 1954. Pp. 244. $.65. Original. 

An excellent, comprehensive account of 
dreams and their meaning. The author 
reviews a number of dream theories and 
then proposes one of his own. One of the 
best references I have seen. Can be used 

to great advantage in any course in which 
dreams are discussed. Index, 

*** LINDNER, R. The Sifly-minute hour. 
(No. A1413.) Bantam Books, 1956. 
Pp. 207. $.35. Unabridged. Reprint. 

Tf you are a Lindner fan as I am, you 
will be grateful for having one of his last 
books in this inexpensive edition. Fasci- 
nating case histories which illustrate a 
wide range of therapeutic techniques. I 
intend to use this book in my personality 
course. It is unfortunate that the pub- 
lishers have dressed it in a repulsive 
cover. 

*** Morrram, V. H. The bhysical basis 
of personality. (Pelican, A139; 2nd 
ed.) Penguin Books, 1952. Pp. 170. 
$.50. Original. 

A lively account of heredity and the 
neurohumoral system together with a 
challenging essay on materialism, Could 
be used in the introductory 
courses in personality. 3 
index. 

** Scuwarz, O. The bsychology of sex. 
(Pelican, A194.) Penguin Books, 
1949. Pp. 286. S.65. Original. 

I much prefer Ellis’ book to this one. 
Schwarz does a lot of preaching and 
moralizing, and, although the discussion 
is fairly enlightened, it is no substitute 
for the more dispassionate and Straight- 
forward presentation of the same subject 
by Ellis. It would certainly 


course and 
Glossary and 


stimulate 


classroom discussion because Schwarz is 

very sure about many things that most 

of us are still pondering. Index. 

*** WERTHAM, F. The show of violence. 
(Eton, E106.) Avon Publishing Co., 
1951. Pp. 221. $.25. Unabridged. 
Reprint. 

This book by a prominent psychiatrist 
presents several case histories of killers. 
Wertham manages to convey a lot of in- 
formation about the motives of man in a 
very absorbing manner. Like Lindner, 
Wertham has an unusual flair for trans- 
forming case material into literature. It 
is bound to start some lively discussions 
in classes in personality and abnormal 
psychology, because Wertham is a man 
of strong convictions, Index. 


Psychical Research 


e DiNGwaLL, E. J., AND LANGDON- 
Daves, J. The unknown—is it 
nearer? (Signet Key, Ks336.) New 
American Library, 1956, Pp. 160. 
$.35. Original. 

A readable sympathetic account of 
psychical research. Although not as 
comprehensive as the Tyrrell volume (see 
below), it covers much the same ground. 
** TYRRELL, G, N. M. The personality of 

man. (Pelican, A165.) Penguin 
Books, 1947. Pp. 295. S.65, Original. 

The title is misleading. The book is an 
account of psychical research by one of 
its leading English devotees, Chock-full 
of interesting observations and experi- 
ments, it is one of the best partisan intro- 
ductions to the subject I hav 
Students are always interested in 
cal research, and, 
have the other sid 
suming you don't b 
book to recommend 


e seen. 
psychi- 
if you want them to 
€ of the picture (as- 
clieve in it), here is a 


Psychoanalysis 


*** BAKER, RACHEL. Sigmund Freud for 
everybody. (Originally published 
under the title Sigmund Freud, 1952- 
Ng, 712.) Popular Library, 1955. 

" Pp. 143. $.25, Unabridged. Reprint. 

. This isa Popularized version of Freud's 

life. As far as I can tell it does not deviate 

Significantly from the material presented 

in Ernest Jones, although of course there 

1s much less of it, It might be used in a 

course in the history of psychology or 

Wherever the instructor varied, to 


acquaint students with Freud's life. 


Unfortunately the cover is inappropriate. 
A glossary of terms and suggested read- 
ings, no index. 

*** FORDHAM, FRIEDA. An introduction to 
Jung's psychology. (Pelican, A273.) 
Penguin Books, 1953. Pp. 128. $.50. 
Original. 

A very fine digest of Jung’s basic con- 
cepts by a well-qualified person. Exceed- 
ingly useful for courses in personality, 
viewpoints and even the beginning course. 
Glossary, bibliography, and index. 

*** FREEMAN, Lucy. Fight against fears. 


(Cardinal, C-82.) Pocket Books, 
1952. Pp. 335. $.35. Unabridged. 
Reprint. 
I use this book alternately with 


Knight’s Story of My Psychoanalysis to 
give students a patient’s view of psycho- 
analysis. In general, students prefer the 
Knight account, but either book serves 
the purpose for which it is used. The 
publishers tell me this book is temporarily 
out of print, which is one of the incon- 
veniences encountered in using paper- 
bound editions. 

*** FREUD, S. A general introduction to 
psychoanalysis. (No. M5001.) Perma- 
books, 1953. Pp. 480. §.50. Un- 
abridged. Reprint. 

This is probably the most often re- 
printed of Freud’s books. Index. 

*** FREUD, S. Psychopathology of every- 
day life. (Mentor, M67.) New 
American Library, 1951. Pp. 168. 
$.35. Unabridged. Reprint. 

This is the familiar Brill translation of 
Freud’s most popular book. It makes 
a good introduction to Freud for the 
beginning student. I use it in my course 
in personality and adjustment but it 
could also be used in the introductory 
course. No index. 

** Tones, E. Hamlet and Oedipus. 
(Anchor, A31.) Doubleday, 1955. Pp. 
194, $.75. Unabridged. Reprint. 

Many teachers will appreciate having 
this minor classic available in an inex- 
pensive edition. Index. 

* June, C. G. Modern man in search of a 
soul. (Harvest, HB2.) Harcourt, 
Brace, n.d. Pp. 244. $1.15. Un- 
abridged. Reprint. 

This series of essays by the man who is 
often called the “greatest living psycholo- 
gist” pretty well covers many of Jung’s 
Principal ideas. An excellent. primary 
source. By using it in conjunction with 
Progoff and Fordham one would be able 


A Dicniriep AND TASTEFUL COVER FOR THE 
COLLEGE BOOKSTORE Trape (University 
of Chicago Press) 


to teach a whole course on Jung alone— 

exclusively from paperbound books. 

Total cost of the three books—$2,90; 

total number of pages—671. No index. 

*** KNIGHT, J. The story of my psycho- 
analysis. (No. 866.) Pocket Books, 
1952. Pp. 211. $5. Unabridged. 
Reprint. 

I use this book in my course on per- 
sonality to give students a patient's ac- 
count of his own psychoanalysis. It works 
very well for this purpose and students 
uniformly report that they have learned 
a great deal from reading it. 

* Muttany, P. Ocdipus—myth and com- 
plex. (Evergreen, E23.) Grove Press, 
1955. Pp. 370. $1.45. Abridged. 
Reprint. 

Actually, this book is much more than 
a treatise on the Oedipus complex. It 
contains succinct and elementary reviews 
of the theories of Freud, Jung, Adler, 
Rank, Fromm, Horney, and Sullivan. 
Less detailed than the new volume by 
Ruth Monroe, which covers the same 
ground, it is more appropriate for under- 
graduate courses in psychology. No index. 
*Procorr, I. Jung's psychology and its 

social meaning. (Evergreen, E-24. 
Grove Press, 1955. Pp. 299, $1.25. 
Unabridged. Reprint. 

A very fine account of Jung's ideas and 
their implications for the social sciences. 
Less elementary and not as general as 
Frieda Fordham’s fine little book on 
Jung, Progoff's work would be more 
suitable for advanced courses in person- 


ality theory and social psychology. Index. 


*** STEKEL, W. The meaning and psy- 
chology of dreams. (Bard, 2.) Avon 
Publishing Co. Pp. 305. $.50. 
Abridged. Reprint. 

Selected chapters from Stekel’s two- 
volume work, The Interpretation of 
Dreams, with a lengthy introduction by 
W. J. Fielding on What Your Dream Sym- 
bols Mean. Although I am not an admirer 
of Stekel, I note that many issues are 
pointed up in this book which could lead 
to spirited class discussion. It is filled 
with interesting dreams from a variety of 
patients. For classes in personality, ab- 
normal and clinical. Glossary and index 
of dreams. 


Miscellaneous 


** Brown, J. A. C. The social psychology 
of industry. (Pelican, A296.) Penguin 
Books, 1954. Pp. 310. S.85. Original. 

Brown, an industrial psychiatrist, has 
written a penetrating account of some of 
the most challenging issues relating to the 
world of work. There are chapters on the 
formal and informal organization of 
industry, motivation, opinion surveys, 
leadership, and frustration. The author’s 
grasp of the literature and his ability to 
present complex ideas in a lively and 
comprehensible manner makes this one 
of the best books in industrial psychology 
that I have read. Index. 

** DREVER, J. A dictionary of psychology. 
(Penguin, R5.) Penguin Books, 1952. 
Pp. 317. S.65. Original. 

This dictionary contains about 4500 
definitions of psychological and related 
terms. It is weak on the technical words 
used by contemporary American psy- 
chologists, e.g., Hull, Tolman, Allport. 

** EYSENCK, i. J. Uses and abuses of 
psychology. (Pelican, A281.) Penguin 
Books, 1953. Pp. 318. $.65. Original. 

Eysenck examines with a highly criti- 
cal eye some of the findings and applica- 
tions of psy: chology. Interesting and con- 
troversial chapters on the use of tests, the 
effectiveness of psychotherapy, the roots 
of prejudice, and national character, Well 
written, this book should initiate many 
‘hot’ arguments in advanced Courses 


s in 


psychology. Packed with information 

Index. 

*** KNIGHT, MARGARET (Ed). William 
James. (Pelican, A229.) Penguin 


Books, 1950. Pp. 
Extracts from 
Bricfer 


248. $.50. Original, 
Principles of Psy- 


chology, Course Varieties of 


Religious Experience, and several others, 
together with a sparkling essay on James 
bv the editor. For teachers who like their 
students to have some contact with 
primary sources. Probably most useful 
for histery and systems courses. No 
index. 

*Srracss, A. (Ed). The social psy- 
chology of George Herbert Mead. 
(Phoenix, P6.) University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. Pp. 296. $1.50. 

Excerpts from the writings of one of 
the most seminal figures in social psy- 
chology, the father of modern role-theory. 

A very useful book for courses in social 

psychology. Strauss has contributed an 

introduction which shows Mead's place 
in the intellectual movements of the 
twentieth century. Index. 
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Life being very short, and the quiet hours of 
it few, we ought to waste none of them in the 
reading af valueless books. 

= Jons RUSKIN 
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Judgments More Jovian than Jovial 


Pitirim A. Sorokin 


Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology and Related Sciences 
Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1956. Pp. 357. $10.00. 


By CnanrEs E. Oscoop 
University of Iltinois 


lus is an angry book. Its expressed 
purpose is a “cleansing operation” 
on the social sciences. Sorokin 
selects vulnerable areas for his wire-brush 
treatment, and one looks hopefully for 
that combination of understanding, 
logical analysis, and penetrating insight 
which can lay bare our foibles and illumi- 
nate ways to further progress. But his 
criticisms tend toward the destructive 
rather than the constructive, are in- 
temperate rather than coolly weighed, 
and too frequently he descends to a 
species of name-calling which, though 
vigorous and colorful, is not likely to gain 
a sympathetic ear. This is regrettable, 
because Sorokin has the brilliance of 
mind and pen, the erudition, and the 
breadth of perspective to do his col- 
leagues a real service in critical essay. 
Amnesia. Sorokin deplores “a wide oc- 
currence of amnesia and discoverers’ 
complex among modern sociologists and 
psychosocial investigators.” Certainly 
we are less cognizant than we should be 
of the works of great thinkers of the 
past and in consequence often strut 
about like new Columbuses.” But this is 
not so much new species, 
"omnibus statistical researcher-profes- 
sors” or “business men in science” are 
taking over the Halls of Ivy, as Sorokin 
implies, but more because the number of 
investigators and investigations in these 
fields is expanding geometrically, It js 
even becoming difficult to keep abreast of 
the current developments in one’s own 
field, and the exhaustive scholarship 
Sorokin demands rapidly reaches a stage 
of diminishing returns. Hence we are 
seeing the splintering of specialties into 
yet finer specializations one of which, 


because 


of course, is specialization in the history 
of one’s field. 

Obtuse und sham-sc ienlific Jargon. 
Among the “speech disorders” attributed 
to contemporary psychosocial writers 
are blind transference of terms from the 


physical sciences, ponderous expressions 


of platitudes, and the introduction of 
neologisms which obscure rather than 
clarify ideas. I would agree that the 
‘metanerg’ and ‘syntality’ of R. B. Cat- 
tell, the ‘valence’ and ‘locomotion’ of 
Lewin, and the many, many neologisms of 
Parsons and Shils or of Tolman probably 
do these men a disservice in communicat- 
ing to others, but, on the other hand, 
there are good reasons (not discussed by 
Sorokin) for innovation in scientific lan- 
guage. 

The “Wonderland of Small Groups” 
Sorokin is at his caustic best here. The 
members of this “Mutual Back-Patting 
Insurance Company” have never adc- 
quately defined a small group; the groups 
they study are really casual congeries 
rather than organized groups (and hence 
their results are not generalizable). 
Just about everything this “cult” has 


said and done has been said and done by 


and even by the 
they have con- 
npous platitudes 
€ latter, Sorokin 


earlier social scientists 
ancients. And, finally, 
tributed nothing but pon 
to the literature. As to th 
cites many such statements as Cart- 
Wright's, that “any reduction in the 
ability of the Eroup to meet the needs of 
a member will decrease the attractive- 
ness of the group for him." What a 
revelation! cries Sorokin. Yet, in pre- 
Senting the results of z 


3 an experiment of 
his own on the 


ability of people to pre- 


diet „their future time-allotments to 
activities, we find this gem: “The more 
stable 


vle and routine the social life in which 
an individual lives and acts, the higher 
the accuracy of prediction.” Oh, divine 
understanding! Oh, sweet truth! Oh, 
fudge! (to paraphrase Sorokin). 1t 
would seem that the discovery of plati- 
tudes is a common fate of socia 
tists—which, in a Way, is not surprising 
(particularly if we substitute ‘substan- 
tiation’ for "discovery? 


scien- 


PY s. 
Pseudo Operationalism. So-calle 
tional definitions have 


sidestep difficult 


d opera- 
often been used to 
questions of validity. 


and this assertion would be worth docu- 
menting. But it soon becomes apparent 
that the author’s meaning of ‘operational- 
ism’ has little in common with this re- 
viewer’s. For Sorokin ‘operationalism’ 
seems to be equated with any empirical 
method. We find him saying, “Only 
experimental operations performed for 
the sake of proving or disproving certain 
ideas (which are nonoperational) can be 
of evidential value.” Or again, "His- 
torical events in all their uniqueness . . . 
cannot be reproduced in any present or 
future ‘operational’ setting . . . they can- 
not be ‘researched’ operationally." Soro- 
kin treats both Stouffer's opinion studies 
on the American soldier and S. A. Dodd's 
use of concepts like time, space, and 
population as cases of pseudo-opera- 
tionalism, 

Teslomania. Sorokin sees us as "living 
in an age of lestocracy ... [Tests] are 
largely responsible for our happiness or 
despair..." This ‘viewing with alarm’ 
is so broad-gauged as to be farcical. Ac- 
tually, his criticisms of testing procedures 
are more those of the intelligent layman 
than those of the sophisticated profes- 
sional—the tests are brief paper-and- 
pencil or *voice-reactional" affairs, ask- 
ing about subjective states or purely 
hypothetical situations, and, unlike the 
reading of a thermometer or barometer, 
the results must be interpreted (a fairer 
analogy would have been with the prob- 
lems of weather forecasting). He pays 
little attention to the statistical pro- 
cedures whereby these “flimsy” tests are 
evaluated, however. He prefers the 
"real" tests imposed by every society 
every day, like being promoted or de- 
moted in a job or being initiated into a 
monastic order. On the basis of only two 
studies, Terman and Ogden’s The Gifted 
Child Grows Up (which, in my opinion, 
is badly misinterpreted) and a report on 
Assessment of Men (OSS), he concludes, 
“first, intelligence tests are very inade- 
quate and highly unreliable; second, 
their infallibility is largely a myth [who 
ever claimed they were injallible?), third, 
their ‘precise’ measurements are only a 
pseudo-mathematical screen hiding the 
arbitrary assumptions of the metroma 
niac numerologists. 

Quantophrenia, This “disease” has in- 
fected “government agencies, business 
corporations, big and small foundations, 


Universities, and other institutions that 


furnish the funds for research.” It is 
characterized by the use of sham mathe- 
matics, by the bootlegging of mathe- 
matical formulas from the physical sci- 
ences, by the cult of numerology, and by 
attempts to scale essentially nonscalar 
qualitative data. Many of the points 
made in this section are well taken. But, 
as an example of numerology, we find the 
rather magnificent empirical regularities 
demonstrated by G. K. Zipf equated with 
the purely mystic periodicities described 
in ancient Indian religions and by as- 
trologers. And we find Lazarsfeld’s 
method of ‘latent classes’ exploded by 
pointing out that it is inconsistent with 
the quantum theory of modern physics! 
Sorokin’s criticism of statistical methods 
per se really extends only to the use of 
the correlation coefficient to infer causal 
relations. Hypothesis-testing statistics 
and multivariate designs he does not 
mention, although they are relevant to 
some of his later arguments about the 
experimental method and prediction in 
the social sciences. 

Experimentation. Sorokin’s discussion 
of the experimental method displays an 
almost complete lack of sophistication 
with respect to the logic of random sam- 
pling and related matters. For example, the 
coup de gráce for experimentation in the 
social sciences is that members of control 
groups can never be matched perfectly 
over thousands of characteristics with 
members of experimental groups—so the 
notion of ‘control’ is an illusion. The stud- 
ies of Hovland et al. on effects of mass 
communications Sorokin holds up as glar- 
ing examples of this fallacy. The situa- 
tion. becomes ludicrous when he takes 
Bruner to task for having hvpothetical 
robots make choices according to a table 
of random numbers as a basis for estimat- 
ing deviation from chance in the actual 
subjects’ choices—this is not a chance 
level but the "specific, crystallized form 
igned to the robots by the investiga- 
tors," 


Prediction and scientific theory. An in- 
teresting discussion of this topic is 
marred by Sorokin's failure to distin- 
guish between inductive and deductive 
prediction, Also, disregarding his own 
strictur 
enc 


tbout aping the physical s 
he argues that the behavior of 
individuals or groups cannot be predicted 
because of the Heisenberg uncertainty 
principle governing the movements of 


Pirri A, SOROKIN 


clementary particles. And then, in almost 
the same breath and with respect to his 
own forecasts in the 1920s, he savs, “so 
far, historical processes have been un- 
folding according to my ‘schedule,’ ” 
whereas “most of the ‘scientific predic- 
tions’ of my critics . . . have been thrown 
into history’s garbage can." His ap- 
proach to social predictions is worth 
conjuring with, however. As I understand 
it, he tries to understand the essential 
"meaningful-causal" relationships that 
characterize the supersystem of a given 
society (its ideology) and, on the as- 
sumption that this character must con- 
gruently infuse all of its subsystems 
(religion, science, art, politics), he asserts 
that changes in any subsystem can be pre- 
dicted from the observed changes in any 
other subsystem. ` 


I, THE final sections on ‘obsolete’ Vs. 
‘modern’ theories of 
get more insight into Sorokin's 
views. The ‘obsolete’ empirica 
cognition 


cognition, we 
own 
il theory of 
characteristic of the “ 
sate” materialism of this period 
society maintains 


"sen 
in our 
a sharp distinction 
between the knower and the known, This 
is its limitation in achieving real under. 
standing According t0 the 
theory, on the other hand, 
for the knowe 
Into one unity 
for the adequate 


"modern? 
“it is possible 
and the known to Merge 
[this] is the only way 
cognition of the ultimate 
since this reality 


ov true reality; 


is 


Wr 


infinite... intuitional knowledge of it 
cannot be expressed in words, concepts, 
definitions, measurements or other ex- 
ternal means of communication." The 
mental concentration of a genuine yogi 
who finally reaches the state of samadhi is 
given as an illustration of such super- 
conscious, intuitional cognition. 

Sorokin claims that contemporary 

social scientists are contemptuous of the 
intuitional method. He is wrong. Most of 
us would certainly agree that intitiuon 
(or insight, or genius, or grace) has been 
as important in scientific discovery as it 
has been baffling. What Sorokin fails to 
realize, however, is that there is and must 
be (in science) a sharp distinction between 
intuition as a means of discovering hy- 
potheses and intuition as a means of test- 
ing the verity of propositions. He makes 
what I believe is the fatal mistake of 
accepting his own intuitions as the ulti- 
mate test of truth, and once this step is 
taken there is, of course, no doubt and 
hence no reason for humility. 


Industrial Psychology Goes 
Basic 


Ross Stagner 


The Psychology of Industrial 
Conflict 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1956. Pp. ix + 550. $8.00. 


By Mason HAIRE 
University of California 


HE FIELD that has been known as 

applied psychology seems to be 

undergoing a change, and Stag- 
ner’s book is a part of this change. By the 
weight of historical fact, applied psychol- 
ogy can be taken to have meant the ap- 
plication of psychological findings and 
methods, rather than principles, to prob- 
lems occurring outside of the labora- 
tory and to problems whose solutions 
lead to other goals than understanding 
behavior. The field of aptitude-testing 
drew heavily on conceptual work on 
individual differences, but its texts mainly 
emphasize tests and measurements de- 
signed to improve a working group. Ap- 
plied psychophysics has been largely a 
collection of empirical determinations of 
limens and the like for the solution of 
specific problems of design. 
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Currently a rather different trend 
seems to be appearing. The problems of 
applied psychology are seen to be the 
same problems that occur in any other 
kind of psychology, but they appear in a 
special setting. The applied field supplies 
the particular arena in which behavior 
must be investigated, but it does not 
change the essential character of the psy- 
chological problem. The ‘understand, 
predict, and control behavior,’ that has 
been such a favorite definition of the goal 
of psychology in introductory courses, 
has been typically split to leave the 
‘understanding’ to the laboratory scien- 
tist and the ‘predict and control’ to the 
applied psychologist, in much the tradi- 
tional relation of the physicist to the 
engineer. Nowadays the applied area has 
begun to move under the objective of 
‘understanding,’ relinquishing the ‘pre- 
dicting and controlling’ to the layman 
who operates within the application. 
Stagner’s book is seen clearly to be in the 
new tradition. 

He begins the text itself with a fairly 
extended presentation of principles of 
perception, starting at an elementary 
conceptual level and building his analysis 
thereon. Such a start commits him toa 
neo-phenomenological approach which is 
likely sharply to divide the allegiance of 
his readers but which seems to me to be 
most fruitful. He continues the percep- 
tual analysis, shading it imperceptibly 
into a consideration of attitudes as a 
problem of organizing the environment, 
Next come some principles regarding 
motivation (including fairly heavy weight 
on frustration and aggression), and a 
review of research and theory on group 
behavior and leadership. All of this dis- 
cussion may be considered as the ground- 
work of psychological theory on which 
the rest is built, and it occupies about 
half the book. Proceeding from this base 
he goes on to take up such problems as 
management and union tactics, the Strike, 
and industrial peace. 

This rough outline indicates the sense 
in which the book is an attempt to state 
general psychological problems and to 
see their application in specific social 
fields. Stagner shows the operation of 
psychological factors in the understand- 
ing of social phenomena, rather than 
emphasizing how one might use such 
psychological insights to manipulate a 
particular outcome. 


It should be pointed out that, while 
the general structure of the whole book 
seems to argue for such an interpretation, 
Stagner himself does not agree with me, 
not at least in his explicit statement in 
his preface. He says; “The physical 
sciences have now achieved such success 
that it is possible for all men to die to- 
gether. Relatively little is being done to 
make it possible for us to live together. 
. .. It seems to me that we should be col- 
lecting, organizing, and evaluating knowl- 
edge from all the social sciences in so far 
as it bears on the resolution of group con- 
flicts.” At first blush this sounds like a 
proposal of the how-to-do-it school that 
has characterized applied psychology in 
the past. However, he says, subsequently: 
“This book offers no formula solutions to 
industrial conflict... . The psychological 
principles here derived and illustrated 
can be of great practical importance to 
anyone in industry. However, they must 
be applied with due consideration for the 
concrete economic and social context of 
any given policy. Such questions go well 
beyond the scope I have set for this 
volume." The final statement ol the 
preface seems to stand firmly for the 
basic understanding of behavior in in- 
dustrial conflict. The initial cry for 
Solutions perhaps reflects the general 
regret of the social scientist 
able to set the world ri 
felt this need first 
they began to see y 


at not being 
ight. The physicists 
and most keenly as 
th vhat they had done. 
Then the Psychologists began to feel it 
when they wanted to undo some of the 
by-products of technological advances. 
Hardly anyone can avoid the sense of 
frustration that comes from not hav- 
ing the Conceptual and methodological 
Specifics to provide an immediate pallia- 
tive to what is obviously an acute prob- 
lem. It seems likelier, however, that an 
eventual solution will come from the 
continued attempt, 
further a basic under. 
from the present 
insights, 
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psychology —merit ratings, job evalua- 
tion, time and motion study, and the like 
—and in the following chapter on union 
tactics he considers the traditional topics 
in industrial relations—featherbedding, 
jurisdictional strikes, industry-wide bar- 
gaining, and the like—integrating them 
all into the social psychological problem 
of the relation between labor and man- 
agement. Particularly striking, perhaps, 
is his treatment of cooperation and com- 
petition. The field of industrial conflict 
has been populated chiefly by economists 
and psychologists. It is only slightly 
oversimplifving the situation to say that 
the psychologists, working with an eye on 
the model of participation and brotherly 
love, have emphasized cooperation as the 
source of most social good. The economist, 
on the other hand, with a long history of 
free-enterprise capitalism in his concep- 
tual background, has extolled the creative 
benefits of competition and a rugged in- 
dividualism. It is enough that our po- 
litical decisions seem necessarily to be 
oversimplified into these either-or deci- 
sions. Our scientific analyses should be 
kept free of the tendency. Yet Stagner's 
is the first book to my knowledge to 
deal with the problem squarely and to 
consider the various situations in which 
one or the other might be optimum. 


DL. VOLUME is well written and well 


organized. Stagner's own research in the 
field has heavily influenced his approach 
to the problems and, at the same time, 
made him better able to assess and inte- 
grate other allied research. It does not 
seem to me that the present volume fits 
as a basic text in many courses that are 
currently given, but that comment may 
well be a criticism of our courses rather 
than a shortcoming in the book. 
Stagner's treatment of the problems of 
industrial conflict is complete, clear, and 
detailed, It is a scholarly work, carefully 
built and documented. It carries the 
long tradition of the past of psychology 
into the most modern conceptual refine- 
ments of social perception, role relation- 
ships, the new look in perception, and the 
like. Since it is the only book that aims to 
bring the weight of psychological re- 
search and theory to bear on industrial 
conflict, it is without peer. The care and 
completeness with which it is done sug- 
gests that it will stand out for a long time 


as the definitive statement in this area. 
It does not deal in the usual fashions 
with the areas typically found in a book 
called Industrial Psychology, and only 
tangentially with the areas usually cov- 
ered in one called Human Relations. It 
mainly covers the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations, and as such is a comple- 
ment to the other two fields. 


Intuiting Meanings Is 
Serious Business 


S. Strasser 

Das Gemiit: Grundgedanken zu 
einer phiinomenologischen 
Philosophie und Theorie des 
menschlichen Gefiihlslebens 
Utrecht and Antwerp: Uitgeverij 

Het Spectrum; Freiburg: Verlag 

Herder, 1956. Pp. xix + 291. 


By ALBIN R. GILBERT 
Wheaton College 


HEN scientific psychology was in 

its youth, Franz Brentano, the 

leading exponent of act psychol- 
ogy, insisted that a young science like 
psychology should devote ample time to 
phenomenal interpretation before turn- 
ing to experimental research. But while 
Brentano directed the reader to his 
private consciousness for private mean- 
ings of phenomena, Husserl, Brentano’s 
disciple, was referring the thinker to 
“general consciousness” for “essential 
meanings" of phenomena. Thus phe- 
nomenology sprang up, with its quest 
for the essential meaning of every con- 
ceivable mental experience. Philosophers, 
heeding the principle of methodological 
parsimony, believe that phenomenology is 
simply ‘glorified abstract thinking,’ and 
that Husserl’s "essences" are tanta- 
mount to Plato's ideas. 

S. Strasser's present volume on emo- 
tivity purports to be a phenomenological 
philosophy, yet amounts to a psychology 
of personality. Many Anglo-American 
psychologists will not like it. They are 
brought up in the tradition of ‘rigoristic 
partitive-experimental research,’ the tra- 


dition under which, the reviewer sug- 
gests, research findings are unlikely to 
fall into broad meaningful patterns, being 


undirected by heuristic theory at the out-.’ 


set. Such psychologists might shrug off 
a book like Strasser's with the flippant 
remark: “Just another product of Conti- 
nental armchair speculation." Neverthe- 
less there will be other students, eager to 
break out of provincialism, who will 
stop to examine seriously this author's 
approach. 

They will notice that the author passes 
first in review the phenomenological in- 
terpretations of other students of emo- 


tivity: Max Scheler, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Felix Krueger, William Stern, and 
Philipp Lersch. There is something 


operational about this procedure. We are 
shown what meanings of emotivity other 
students have found independently by 
intuitive phenomenological vision. Then 
the author pools these interpretations and 
arrives at a common core. Thus a 
"group phenomenological” investigation 
serves as a point of departure of the 
study. 

The meeting-ground of these students 
of emotivity is, broadly speaking, the 
stratigraphic interpretation of personality 
(Schichtentheorie) prevalent. in German 
psychology since the 1930s and also em- 
braced by Strasser. According to this 
theory, emotivity holds an intermediary 
position between the "vital" and the 
“cognitive-volitional” levels of per- 
sonality. At first the reader is left in the 
dark as to the meaning of this theory, 
Later the problems of Schichtentheorie 
are taken up, but the theory itself is not 
presented in a clear-cut manner. The 
illustration from Scheler (an advance 
agent for Schichtentheoric), showing how 
levels of emotivity are detected phe- 
nomenologically, is altogether insufficient. 

Here, however, is the gist of Schichten- 
theorie. Personality, 


conceived as a 
psychophysically neutral being, emerges 
ontologically in successive levels. First it 
appears “below,” that is to say, at the 
“vital” level, maintaining the homeosta- 
sis of sheer living. Personality then 
manifests itself on a “higher” plane—the 
"conative-affective" or "orectic" level. 
The latter superimposes itself upon the 
former, tapping its energy. From this in 
turn evolves finally the “cognitive- 
volitional” level, normally managing and 
controlling the “orectic” Stratum. But 
Sometimes the orectic leve] “takes the 
lead” and dominates cognition and 
volition. In a Slafionary this 


s : wav, 
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ds; pM; a spontaneous, 


saltatory way, it engenders affects and 
passions (pathos) which may captivate or 
obliterate cognition and volition (logos). 


P usn proceeds with the descrip- 
tion of pre-intentional life, which is un- 
der the predominance of the conative- 
affective level. His interpretation first 
reveals pre-intentional urges (Dranghand- 
lungen) in which man is seen to be grop- 
ing for unknown need-satisfiers, of which 
the concomitant emotion is uneasiness. 
This urge-provoked groping leads to 
the detection of valences and thus grad- 
ually becomes purposeful striving. With 
most Anglo-American psychologists, this 
process would be interpreted simply by 
the operationally denotable trial-and- 
error process, followed by an ‘aha-ex- 
perience.’ To Strasser, the philosopher, 
the stride from vague groping to conscious 
striving appears as a transformation 
from latent meaning to manifest meaning. 
From the dynamic urges, provoked 
within the person, we are taken, rather 
abruptly, to emotional reverberations 
aroused by man’s encounters with the 
world (Anmutungserlebnisse). Things and 
situations encountered strike man in 
vastly diverse emotional ways, provid- 
ing global, diffuse, “cognitive” orienta- 
tion. One wonders whether this phenome- 
non might not be related—even 
phenomenologically—to motivational 
tendencies embedded in the person. 
Intentional life is characterized by the 
predominance of the cognitive-volitional 
level. As man moves intentionally 
through life, emotions, or rather emotional 
reactions, are meaningfully created. Hope 
arises when a prospect of accomplish- 
ment opens. Discouragement, resigna- 
tion, hopelessness are experienced when 
insurmountable difficulties Ti- 
midity is aroused when danger threatens. 


loom. 


Aggressiveness is prompted when hin- 
this 
pursuit either curiosity or boredom may 
be awakened. The final fulfillment. will 
arouse emotions peculiar to its outcome. 

Fmotionality or affection is brilliantly 
interpreted by the author as a “capitula- 
tion” of logos to pathos, after the former 
has tried in vain to cope with a perturbing 
situation rationally. 


drances are met. In intentional 


Significantly, Strasser’s interpretations 
of emotional predispositions 
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attitudes 


(Einstellungen), sentiments (Gesinnun- 
gen), emotional bearing (Haltung), and 
personal style of life (Gesamtstil einer 
Existenz)—are familiar to Anglo-Ameri- 
can psychologists of personality, for all 
these attitudes can be described or even 
measured. 

In a concluding discussion the author 
interprets a large realm of pleasurable 
emotions under the term of happiness 
(Glueck). The phenomenological view re- 
veals them as emotions that transcend the 
sources from which they stem. 

The phenomenological method veers in 
this section toward an optimistic type of 
existentialism, more at home in America 
than in Europe, for the author presents us 
with a delicate pastel painting of the 
emotions of happiness. We are told that 
neither pleasure from sensing fulfillment, 
nor joy from “taking possession,” nor 
enjoyment from “dwelling in possession” 
constitutes a peak of felicity. Serenity, 
rather, stemming from an ineffable 
source, is man’s most intimate happiness. 

The author admits his inability to 
account clearly for this assertion, and his 
admission is understandable, for nobody 
can rationalistically interpret serenity. 
Serenity flows from living, living in the 
presence of the absolute while going about 
the chores of everyday life. Western 
psychologists and philosophers could 
perhaps realize this peak of happiness 
only by “living in satori” (Zen Bud- 
dhism), which seems to be a kind of life 
of which every breath is conditioned by 
a sense of the absolute. 


Ara reading Strasser’s book, Anglo- 
American psychologists engaged in 
partitive experimental pursuits may utter 
the national interjection: “So what?” 
In response to this it can be seriously said: 
We sorely need a clarification of the 
psychological “essences” with which we 
deal theoretically and experimentally. 
The phenomenological method as prac- 
ticed by groups is wholly acceptable to 
scientific psychology, being operationally 
denotable. After all, “experimental group 
phenomenology” in the form of Gestalt 
Psychology is familiar to all of us. 

The clarification of “essences” will 
also be of great heuristic value for the 
planning of worthwhile experimental 
research, although Strasser's book 


A and 
others of its type, unfortunately, fall 


short of suggesting research projects 
that would be guided by phenomenolog- 
ical theories. 

Finally, our neo-psychoanalysts, client- 
centered therapists, and existential 
therapists should be greatly stimulated 
by Strasser’s study of “happiness.” 
This writer expects them to share his 
own impression of Strasser’s book: it is 
an inquiry into “essence” that should 
make for improvement of “existence.” 


Empiricism Unlimited 
Edwin E. Ghiselli 


The Measurement of Occupa- 
tional Aptitude 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1955. Pp. 116. $1.50. 


By Donatp E. SUPER 
Teachers College, Columbia U niversily 


N THIS little booklet Ghiselli has 
I: to report a distillation 
of the results of all published studies 
of the validity of tests for occupational 
prediction. The literature covered is 
American, which may be a wise limita- 
tion in view of possible cultural dif- 
ferences in occupations, although that 
limitation is not explicitly made. Ghi- 
selli's method differs from that of Buros 
in the. Mental Measurements Yearbooks 
in that he makes no mention of specific 
tests, but focuses on types of tests and 
types of jobs, attempting a synthesis. 
It differs from the present reviewer's; 
in that Ghiselli covers all tests and dis- 
regards questions of the adequacy of 
the studies which provided the validity 
coefficients, f 
The results of this novel approach, 
essentially the statistical combination 
of correlation Coefficients by type of 
test and type of job, are most helpful to 
the constructors of tests and the voca- 
AH appraisers. "The figures point uP 
pear i occupational significance of 
* type of test, giving the developer 
3 a test battery and the selector of tests 
°F personnel evaluation or for voca- 
tional counseling more than vague gen- 
cralizations to go on, 


Interesting findings include a lack of 


relati i suai 
tionship between success in training 


anc a : 
| success in most jobs, and a lack of 
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correspondence between existing occupa- 
tional classifications and an empirical 
classification based on aptitude patterns. 
The latter finding is more damaging to 
the empirical finding than to the exis 
classifications. 


Empathy Is Not Enough 


Nelson N. Foote and Leonard 
S. Cottrell, Jr. 


Identity and 
Competence: A New Direction 
in Family Research 
Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 19. Pp. ix + 305. $5.00. 


Interpersonal 


By HERBERT C. KELMAN 
National Institute of Mental Health 


ue rask of the family is to pro- 
mote the personality development 
of its members. The task of family 
research is to discover the conditions 
which facilitate personality development 
in a desirable direction—to establish 
relationships between various family ex- 


periences and practices of family agencies, 
on the one hand, and various outcomes, 
on the other. Starting with these assump- 
tions, Foote and Cottrell outline some 
of the basic thinking underlying the 
family research program at the Family 
Study Center, University of Chicago. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to the 
development of three interrelated sets of 
criteria: (1) criteria for evaluating per- 
sonality development in family members, 
(2) criteria for evaluating family agencies 
(and families) in terms of their readiness 
to undertake deliberate, planned pro- 
grams designed to enhance personality 
development, and (3) criteria for evaluat- 
ing research programs in terms of the 
likelihood that they will produce results 
that are generalizable and usable by 
families and agencies. The desirability of 
democratic planning in the operations of 
individuals, agencies, and research pro- 
grams is the common thread that runs 
through all three of these sets of criteria. 
The authors’ central concept for per- 
sonality development is interpersonal 
competence. They list six components of 
interpersonal competence health, in- 
telligence, empathy, autonomy, judg- 
ment, and creativity all of which are 


viewed as capacities needed by the in- 
dividual for effective handling of his 
interpersonal relations. An entire chapter 
is devoted to hypotheses regarding the 
conditions (reproducible by families and 
family agencies) that facilitate the de- 
velopment of interpersonal competence 
and its separate components. Inter- 
personal competence, they hold, is dif- 
ferentiated from other concepts, es- 
pecially from “adjustment.” The naive 
and literal conception of adjustment 
(which is certainly not held by everyone 
who uses the term) refers to a particular 
state, whereas competence refers to a 
capacity or process. The adjusted person 
is he who accepts the status quo, is guided 
by external controls, and has achieved a 
state of freedom from conflict and dis- 
comfort. The competent person, on the 
other hand, is he who is capable of coping 
and growing, of dealing with a changing 
world, discovering new ends and means, 
and integrating his goals with those of 
others. 

Implicit in the distinction between the 
approach presented in this book and what 
might loosely be called the adjustment 
approach, it seems to me, is a difference in 
the respective conceptions of interper- 
sonal relations. The more unsavory ver- 
sion of the adjustment approach views 
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interpersonal relations essentially in 
manipulative terms. In its most extreme 
Íorm, it preaches manipulation of others 
through manipulation of the selí: the 
secret of success is the ability to figure 
out what the other person wants and to 
present yourself in such a way as to meet 
his expectation. In its less extreme form 
(a form which is manifested in many 
social situations in present-day America, 
ranging from schools to factories), it 
emphasizes getting along and being a 
good group member at the expense of 
identity and self-direction in terms of 
stable personal values. 

For Foote and Cottrell, on the other 
hand, effectiveness in interpersonal rela- 
tions implies self-direction and the 
maintenance and development of iden- 
tity. Interpersonal competence does not 
involve a submergence of the self, nor 
does it mean effective manipulation of 
others. Essentially, competence and 
its components refer to the ability to form 
person-to-person relationships. ‘*Em- 
pathy and autonomy,” for example, 
“have to do with the relationships of 
selves and others, not as objects, but as 
human subjects with whom each person 
is engaged in the plots of the human 
drama" (p. 59). In this approach, then, 
identity and interpersonal competence are 
not seen as opposites but are intimately 
related to each other. “The growth of 
competence is not separable from the 
elaboration of identity" (p. 210). A 
person's identity has meaning only in 
terms of his relations with significant 
others. In turn, his interpersonal rela- 
tions have meaning only when they serve 
and reflect his identity. The adjustment 
approach, on the contrary, assumes a 
conflict between “being yourself” and 
“getting along with others." The greatest 
contribution of the present volume, it 
seems to me, is that it does away with 
this false dichotomy. In doing so, it has 
restored autonomy and identity to their 
rightful places and has put the person 
back into interpersonal relations as an 
agent and not as a means, 

The authors have not completely suc 
ceeded, however, in defining interpersonal 
competence as the capacity for truc 
person-to-person relations. Of the six 
components, the only one that is 


n " SN 
plicitly a relational concept is empathy 
There is no question. that empathic 


ability is a very important aspect. of 
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interpersonal competence, but it does not 
cover the entire range of relational capac- 
ities. In an ultimate sense, when a person 
empathizes he is still treating as objects 
both the other and the self: the other, 
because he isolates only a small part of 
him and takes it over, but does not relate 
to him as a complete person; the self, 
because he excludes it from the relation- 
ship when he takes on the role of the 
other. Empathy does not represent, there- 
fore, the kind of full, committed relation- 
ship in which two whole persons meet, in 
the sense of Buber's dialogical or I-Thou 
relation. The capacity for such relation- 
ships does not seem to be included in 
the definition of interpersonal compe- 
tence. 

What is needed, in short, is some such 
concept as the capacity to love: the 
capacity for becoming fully involved with 
another person (not as an outsider who 
transposes himself into the other person, 
as it were, but as an active participant in 
the relationship), the capacity for assum- 
ing responsibility towards another person, 
and the capacity for sharing experiences 
in an immediate sense. While only a 
small proportion of any individual's 
interpersonal relationships can be of this 
nature, it would seem that the truly 
competent person—as the authors them- 
selves envisage him—should be capable of 
them. 

Adding capacity for love to the list of 
components would, therefore, make for a 
more complete scheme. And, incidentally, 
it would have another desirable effect by 
raising the number of components to 
Seven, a number whose magical proper- 
ties have influenced the course of history, 
and even, according to a recent paper 
(Psychological Review, 1956, 63, 81-97), 

the course of psychology. 

The authors are not unaware of love. 
Nelson Foote, in fact, wrote an article 
by that very name (Psychiatry, 1953, 
16, 245-251), in which love is discussed 
as à condition for the development of 
interpersonal competence. Nowhere, how- 
ever, is it included as a component of 
competence, Perhaps the omission is due 
lo the fact that love is a relationship 
based, in large part, on unconscious, non- 
rational, and nondeliberate motivations. 
A general tendency to neglect these 
aspects of motivation is 
throughout the book. 

This bias against the nonrational also 
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apparent 


shows up in the discussion of family agen- 
cies. The authors identify psychotherapy 
and social casework with a static, reme- 
dial approach, without discussing the 
potential contributions of these pro- 
cedures to the client’s continual growth 
and capacity for dealing with future 
problems. Conversely, they identify 
group work and other group approaches 
with dynamic process and planning 
orientation, without discussing the many 
ways in which groups can be used to side- 
step the planning process. The same bias 
is also involved in the authors’ emphasis 
on participant experimentation as the 
only fruitful approach to family research. 
They stress the importance of mobilizing 
“the subject’s own interest in the accu- 
racy and scope of the results,” but seem 
unaware of the motivational obstacles to 
his ability and willingness to study him- 
self. 

A broader view of motivational proc- 
esses may, thus, be necessary before the 
authors can complete their delineation of 
interpersonal relations as the meeting of 
subjects, rather than objects. They have 
taken an extremely important Step in the 
direction of such a formulation by doing 
away with the dichotomy between self- 
hood and relationship and by assigning 
to autonomy and identity a central place 
in interpersonal competence. They could 
move even further in this direction, how- 
ever, by deepening their conception of 


relationship and including that capacity 
which is best described ' 


by the concept 
of love. 


Opinion's Gross and Scope 


M. Brewster Smith, Jerome S. 
Bruner, and Robert W. White 


Opinions and Personality 

New York: John Wiley & Sons; 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1956, Pp. 
vii + 294. $6.00. 


By MARIE Janopa 
New Vork University 
SOCIAL scientist recently con- 
cluded an exposé of measure- 
ment techniques in 


opinion 
research by recalling St. 


Augustine’s 
intellectual turmoil in grappling with the 


concept of time. Augustine, in despair, 


Ropert W, Wire 


exclaimed: “For so it is, O Lord my God, 
I measure it; but what it is that I measure 
I do not know.” 

To him, but even more to the many 
who measure opinions without asking 
themselves what they are doing, I recom- 
mend this book. The bulk of the volume 
consists of case histories, focused on the 
views about Russia of ten normal adult 
men. This is 


Y bedside reading. The 
rest, though equally readable, may well 
interfere with sound sleep, for it presents 
an exciting challenge to customary 
opinion research. 

The purpose of the 
the book was to gi 
the relation of an 


study reported in 
ain new insights into 
attitude to personality 
85 à Whole. Ten men from various walks 
of life were Persuaded to volunteer for 
the study, Each in 15 individual two-hour 
Sessions was subjected to 28 investigating 
Procedures, ranging from the procuring 
: hical material to focused 
Interviews to projective techniques. The 
most interesting newcomer among these 
familiar techniques is a “stress inter- 
view,” in which three members of the 
team tried to undermine the previously 
ascertained views of a subject. Notwith- 
Standing this promising but somewhat 


formidable technique, one of the book's 
most appe; 


of au tobiograp 


Dealing. features is its pervasive 
respect for the individual 
subjects and its gentle 
manifestation 
tentially 


dignity of the 
concern for every 
of personality as a p% 
important datum for science. 


The inevitable result of this multi- 
pronged approach is the accumulation 
of a nearly overwhelming amount of 
data. Wisely, we are presented only with 
condensations. To distill new under- 
standing from this mass of recorded data 
must have been a Herculean, perhaps 
occasionally a Sisyphean task. 

The authors start with an eclectic 
concept of personality that bears traces 
of Allport’s, Lewin's, and Murphy’s 
thought, and somewhat reluctantly takes 
note of psychoanalytic theory. Opinion 
or attitude (they use the terms inter- 
changeably) are regarded as a “predis- 
position to experience, to be motivated 
by, and to act toward, a class of objects 
in a predictable manner." 


Te NEW insights—new, at least as 
compared to current opinion research— 
emerge in the relationship between the 
two sets of variables. The authors demon- 
strate that there is no one-to-one relation 
between opinion and personality dynam- 
ics. Two persons may hold similar views 
on Russia, and, theugh these views fit inte 
each personality, the two personalities 
may nevertheless differ radically from 
each other. That point has been made, of 
course, in critical discussions of The Au- 
thoritarian Personalily and is well taken. 
But it does not follow, as the authors 
realize, that we have to discard all that 
was learned from the work of Adorno and 
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colleagues. That the F scale taps a signif- 
icant personality syndrome, even if this 
syndrome is compatible with both pro- 
Russian and anti-Russian attitudes, is 
beyond doubt. 

As an interesting thought rather than 
as a demonstration from data, the authors 
suggest that a man's expressed opinions 
and values can tell one more when it 
comes to prediction than do projective 
techniques (“key hole" methods, in the 
authors' disparaging phrase). In their 
opinion Rorschachs and TATs con- 
sistently tended to underrate a man's 
capacities, strength, and stability. 

In line with this view they query the 
sufficiency of Freudian defense mecha- 
nisms in explaining behavior with regard 
to opinion-holding, that is to say, their 
adequacy for ego psychology. A normal 
adult in defending his opinions goes out 
of his way to discover factual support 
for them; he “exercises” them in con- 
versation; he may even deliberately 
expose them to challenge in order to test 
their validity. In other words, man can 
act rationally with regard to his opinions. 
For all that, the attack against psycho- 
analytic concepts is somewhat overdone. 
The list of strategies which the authors 
isolate in describing how individuals cope 
with their informational environment is, 
in part, remarkably similar to some 
Freudian defense mechanisms. Neverthe- 
less the emphasis on the largely unex- 
plored healthy adaptations of normal 
people is the strong point of the book. 
The authors’ insights in this respect are 
related to a daring thought which has 
recently been expressed: perhaps health 
and illness should not be regarded as 
extreme poles of one continuum. For all 
we know they are qualitatively different 
states which can exist simultaneously 
in one person. 

The book's challenge to opinion re- 
search stems from its analysis of the 
attributes and functions of opinion, which 
are not only multi-determined but 
multi-faceted. Interpretation of opinion 
measures without regard for the differ- 
entiated and idiosyncratic meaning of 
the opinion's object to a person, or the 
time-perspective inherent in the opinion, 
or the subjects informational support, 
must be grossly misleading. But in this 
book at least—which intends to put the 
measurement cart back behind the horse 
—nothing is further from the minds of the 
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authors than measurement. They are 
exclusively concerned with the meaning 
of opinion. That they have codified 
various dimensions of an attitude—new 
and old ones—is an unquestionable 
achievement. Whether at this peint the 
reader chooses to paraphrase St. 
Augustine by exclaiming: *For so it is. 
O Lord my God, now that I know what 
it is, I do not know how to measure it" 
will be a function of both his tempera- 
ment and his view of psychology as 
science. 


a 
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What Is School Psychology? 
Eli M. Bower 


The School Ps ‘chologist 
Sacramento: California State De- 


partment of Education, 1955, Pp. ix 
+ 130. 


By DONALD E. SUPER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
nis pamphlet is designed to help 
school administrators and 
1 room teachers understand the 
objectives, methods, and techniques 
the school Psychologist, i 


class 


of 
The end isso 

escl aol s sought 
by briefly describing the kinds of children 
seen by school Psychologists, the methods 
atment used, and the 
school psy chologist 
with 


of diagnosis, and tre 


role of the 


3 as d col- 
laborator teachers and parent 
i s. 


Uy 


The psychologist is seen as a specialist 
in helping people to understand human 
behavior as well as a specialist in work 
with problem children. 

Thus we are provided with an up-to- 
date and enlightened picture of the school 
psychologist. Although at times the 
author seems to be writing more for fellow 
psychologists than for teachers and ad- 
ministrators, still, by and large, he has 
succeeded in keeping his audience in 
mind. The pamphlet should be useful in 
the professional orientation of school 
psychologists. Some school-board mem- 
bers and P." officials will find it helpful 
in understanding what a psychologist 
does. Well-selected case materials help 
maintain the general reader's interest. 
The unnecessary use of glazed paper 
detracts from the pleasure of reading an 
otherwise excellent publication. 


Statistics with a 
Psychometric Flavor 


J. P. Guilford 


Fundamental Statistics in Psy- 
chology and Education (3rd 
Ed.) 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 

Pp. xi + 565. $6.25. 


By Junttan C. STANLEY 
University of Wisconsin 


ONTAINING 68 pages less than its 
1950 predecessor, though with 
nearly 3 per cent more characters 
per line, this third edition of a well- 
known, measurement-oriented textbook 
emphasizes descriptive statistics, since 
Guilford feels that “tests of statistical 
significance serve an evaluative function 
rather than a creative one." To the 
topic of inference he devotes Chapters 
9-12, one chapter more than formerly, 
and he makes additional comments else- 
where, In Chapters 13-18 he treats the 
Statistical aspects of measurement, 
mainly correlational. The final chapter is 
no. 19, Test Scales and Norms, which 
was no. 12 in the second edition. 
Material added to the section on hy- 
pothesis testing and statistical inference 
includes Bartlett's test for homogeneity 
of variance, the chi-square procedure for 
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combining probabilities from independent 
tests of significance, nonparametric 
tests, intraclass correlation for the re- 
liability of ratings, and an extension of 
the basic theory of hypothesis testing. A 
few new tables, an introduction to the 
discriminant function, and answers to all 
computational problems in the exercises 
complete the main additions. Various 
topics and the chapter on scaling methods 
have been deleted. 

These important but by no means 
drastic changes may help the book retain 
its appeal for instructors desiring a rather 
verbal, nonderivational approach to 
elementary statistics, one that stresses 
correlation. Certainly Guilford offers 
much information not found in other 
leading statistics textbooks. 

In a brief review criticisms may appear 
too blunt, but this reviewer feels com- 
pelled to say what he considers a rather 
serious limitation: the 28-page Intro- 
duction to the Analysis of Variance is all 
too brief, unclear, and imprecise to be of 
much value. Nor do we find a word about 
models (I, II, and mixed) or expected 
mean squares in the whole book! State- 
ments such as “The ‘within-sets’ vari- 
ance is, of course, the denominator of 
every F ratio” (p. 282) reveal the confu- 
sion arising from thinking only of 
‘fixed’ effects. Specification of appro- 
priate expected mean squares would help 
clarify the discussion of ratee-rater ef- 
fects on pp. 280 f. (a Model II design) 
and make the “intraclass correlation” 
illustrated there less mysterious. 

Should not “machines” (p. 274) be 
considered a random effect? And Tukey's 
1949 procedure for ‘post-mortem’ com- 
parisons of individual means in the 
analysis of variance (p. 264) should be 
superseded by more recent methods 
(e.g., Biometrika, 1953, 40, 87-104). Also, 
on pp. 193 f. the old, approximate test 
of the significance of the difference be- 
tween ry and r (based upon the same 
persons) appears instead of Hotelling's 
better procedure (Annals of Mathe- 
matical Statistics, 1940, 11, 271-83). 

In fairness to Guilford, we should note 
that few applied statistics textbooks, as 
yet, handle the models well. 

Guilford’s straightforward, simple style 
can be capitalized upon by the able 
teacher who prefers to emphasize meas- 
urement and whose lectures on statistics 

supplement the book greatly. 


Human Differences 
Up-Dated 


Leona E. Tyler 


The Psychology of 
Differences (2nd Ed.) 
New York: Appleton-Century- 

Crofts, 1956. Pp. 562. $6.00. 


Human 


By D. A. Worcester 
University of Nebraska 


REVISED edition raises certain 
questions. Is this necessary? Is it 
really a revision? Is it an en- 

largement? Is it merely a rearrangement 
in order to get attention as a new book? 

In this instance we can probably say 
that it is necessary, although major por- 
tions of the book are made up of addi- 
tional references. There has been a con- 
siderable rearrangement also. 

There has been a large amount of work 
on the psychology of human differences 
since the appearance of the first edition 
and Dr. Tyler seems to have done a good 
job in discovering and evaluating this 
work. As almost nothing had been omit- 
ted from the materials cited in the first 
edition, the new edition is much larger 
than the original one. One sometimes 
wonders if revisions should not attempt 
to see if some new work does not really 
supplant the older and, therefore, make it 
possible to comprehend the subject with- 
out consulting both. There has been omis- 
sion in terms of elementary statistical 
tools and in this respect the new hook is 
much stronger than the old. 

If one reads the summaries of the 
chapters, he will discover that large por- 
lions of these summaries are word for 
word alike, but he will also find several 
instances where new research has led to 
definite modifications of positions taken 
earlier, In general, the changes are in the 
direction of a lesser degree of surety of 
conclusions. 

The new text is better organized than 
the carlier one and, in general, has in it 
less of philosophy and more of fact. 

To answer the questions above: It is an 
enlargement; it is a revision; it is neces- 
sary. 


Sy 


CP SPEAKS.. 


s GeorGE MILLER remarked in 
the August issue of CP, if enough 
monkeys could be got to operate 

each his own typewriter at random (mon- 
keying is random, isn’t it?), one of them 
would eventually produce the complete 
works of Shakespeare. One of them 
should; but, says Miller quoting Norbert 
Wiener, who would ever know it? Not the 
monkey. Only some Methuselah who had 
devoted his miraculously long life to 
examining, sorting, assessing, and com- 
paring what the monkeys had done. 
Stochastic monkeying is not the efficient 
way to get Shakespeare written. Much 
better to employ Shakespeare. 

It would be no different, said Wiener, 
if you had a giant laboratory with 50,000 
scientists in it all doing research, each of 
them filing a report every week on what 
he had discovered during the week— 
2,500,000 hebdomadal reports per annum. 
Does the information in these reports 
then exist? In a sense, yes; it is tere in 
the reports. In a not d milar sense, it 
was there, hidden in nature, before the 
scientists extracted it. Now some of what 
was hidden in nature has moved on to be 
hidden in the reports. A second-order 
selector-communicator has become €s- 
sential, and after him there must be many 
others. First nature. Then research. 
Then the article to interpret the research. 
Then the book or survey that selects 
among the articles and interprets them, 
Later the handbooks and textbooks for 
those more hardy facts that have stood 
up long enough to gain eventual admis- 
sion to science’s common domain. 

What we want, Miller and CP both 
think, is more Shakespeares and fewer 
monkeys, more wisdom and less Baconian 
sing of unrelated facts, facts got 
together in the blind faith that, given 
enough data, the magic of an unaided 
induction is somehow bound eventually 
to unmask nature's uniformities. Miller 
has no solution for this problem, but he 
believes that more books and perhaps 
fewer articles would be a step in the right 
direction, since the wisdom that goes 


beyond the facts is more likely to be 
found in the books than in the articles. 
CP, whose mission it is to reveal the im- 
portance of books, goes along with Miller 
in his wish for more wise ones. Wise books 
in psychology advance the scientific pro- 
cess by ferreting out what is significant 
in the articles and by creating new ideas 
in which thitherto unrelated facts acquire 
new meaning in union. 

Now does not everyone desire just 
exactly this? Yes, if they can have it for 
free, but not if they must give up some- 
thing more valuable to them. So many 
of those who write letters to CP want the 
monkeys too. They still believe that 
Francis Bacon’s masses of data, waiting 
patiently for induction to operate upon 
them, will somehow generate the uni- 
formities of nature without a 
inductor in charge. 

>>> <<< 

Psychologists worry over what they 
think is CP’s monopoly of reviews. If 
they must have all their reviews in one 
journal instead of four, then they’d like 
more double and triple reviews of the 
same book than CP has known how to 
manage. Double reviews are not so easy 
to arrange. Unless two reviewers with 
contrasting attitudes can be guaranteed 
in advance to differ with each other, the 
two reviews become repetitious and each 
reviewer gets only half the glory, when 
glory is all the pay he gets anyhow— 
glory, catharsis, and the fun of exercising 
a skill. 

Other readers ask that CP publish an 
index of the reviews of psychological 
books in other journals. CP promised 
to look into this matter and its look pro- 
duced exactly what it was looking for: 
the Mental Health Book Review Index 
for psychology, psychiatry, and psycho- 
analysis. The selection and editing is 
done by a Subcommittee on Book Ap- 
praisal of the Adult Education Board of 
the American Library Association, and 
CP knows the job is well done because CP 
knows some of the people who do the 


wise 


work. The Index comes out twice a vear 


and the first number appeared last 
January. The Committee has a list of 
fifty journals and it indexes the reviews 
of any book in this field that has been 
reviewed in three or more of these fifty 
journals. There were 235 books listed 
in the first year (two numbers). They 
averaged about four reviews apiece, 924 
reviews indexed altogether. 

So CP notes with relief that it has no 
monopoly of reviewing of psychological 
books. C role in this large group of 
journals is small and modest. The ccm- 
plaints have come from those who do not 
know what goes on outside the APA. It 
is also plain that CP is in no position tc 
compete qualitatively with this excellent 
undertaking, that there is no need for 
two indexes anyhow, that CP would not 
now have space for anything so extensive. 
The best CP can do is to fix it so that the 
worried psychologists can get this guide 
and use it. 

The 7ndex is a supplement to the 
Psychological Newsletter, edited by Dr. 
M. E. Tresselt, Psychology Department, 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. Send them 
fifty cents for a number, or the more 
easily mailed dollar for the year (two 
numbers). If you are really anxious to 
read different reviews of the books that 
interest you, this is the way to do it. 

The Committee is anxious to have 
libraries know that they can get this 
Index free by writing for it. If you are a 
library, write, requesting a copy of the 
Mental Health Book Review Index, to 
Miss Afflerbach, Paul Klapper 
Library, Queens College, New York 67, 
N. Y., and spend your dollar instead on a 
paperbound psychological book for 
yourself, probably one that Calvin Hall 
recommends, 

>>> xxx 

Early in 1957 Wiley will put out a 
Manual for Role Playing in Executive De 
velopment by Norman Maier, his wife, and 
Allen R. Solem. They have been working 
on the book since 1950 and they feel 
that they have semething new to 


Lois 


say 
about how to develop leadership in dis 
cussion groups without the 


Non leader's 
prejudicing the course of the 


| discussion 
or the way it ends up. It sounds like 


. CAS n 
kind of participant-centered technic 


Rin but 
it is all very complicated and vou had 
better. wait for exact information 
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The Child Analyzed and 
Uncontrolled 


Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, 
Heinz Hartmann and Ernest 
Kris (Eds.) 


The Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child. Vol. X 
New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1955. Pp. 394. $7.50. 


By Jacos L. Gewirtz 
The University of Chicago 


HIS Is the tenth annual volume of 
| a series in which important ad- 
vances in recent psychoanalytic 
thinking have appeared. Like the earlier 
volumes it is a collection of papers of 
uneven quality, on a diversity of topics 
within the framework of psychoanalytic 
thought. Well-known contributors to 
earlier volumes in the series who are 
again represented are Hartmann, E. 
Kris, Burlingham, Greenacre, Mittel- 
mann, and Spitz. 
For convenience the 19 contributions 
to this volume may be classed under 
three overlapping headings: those which 
are conceptual-systematic in nature, 
those which attempt to clarify the 
etiologies of particular problem syn- 
dromes (e.g., psychoses, aggression, 
fetishism, asthma, dermatological dis- 
eases), and those which deal with the 
techniques and experiences of child 
therapy. Many of the papers include 
rather detailed case histories, several are 
based in part upon the direct observation 
of child behavior during the earliest 
years (e.g., in play), while a few attempt 
to reconstruct early child behavior pat- 
terns from the analyses of adults. 

In the terms of the criteria psycho- 
analysts employ, there is little question 
that some of the conceptual papers of this 
volume (notably one by Hartmann and 
one by Kris on sublimation as the neutral- 
ization of energy) extend psychoanalyti 
concepts and make them more incisive. 
Useful though such contributions may be 
to the psychologist of personality, they 
leave much to be desired when examined 
in terms of the requirements of scientific 
method, Of course, this criticism would 
apply to much of current psychoanalytic 
writing since, due to the looseness of the 
over-all theoretical framework, internal 
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consistency is a criterion which cannot be 
met readily. And, even where a theoreti- 
cal contribution is more tightly reasoned, 
it is frequently difficult for the reader to 
determine the nature of the observable 
behaviors implied. 

Heretofore analysts have advanced 
much theory but few data on early child- 
hood behavior. The trend of this series of 
annuals has been to include studies of 
young children which have employed 
what is, for analysts, systematic observa- 
tion techniques, with less emphasis 
placed upon the adult's reconstruction of 
events in his early life and upon descrip- 
tions of infants’ emotional life as seen 
through adult empathy. This volume con- 
tinues this trend, though perhaps to a 
lesser degree. It is encouraging that 
studies such as those of Kris and Spitz 
are represented, even though they are not 
based on highly controlled observations. 
Their importance may lie as much in the 
direction they give to the systematic 
observation of children by psycho- 
analysts as in the conceptual contribu- 
tions they may represent. While such 
studies indicate a constructive trend, 
however, the methods of observation 
leave much to be desired if they are to be 
taken as more than sources of hypotheses 
or intuitive first tests of hypotheses, 


E clinical contributions 


based on the single case or on a number of 
cases are plausible, still there needs to be 
some consideration of alternative hy- 
potheses or an account of the negative 
case. In this symposium there seldom is. 
An example in point occurs with one of 
the better papers, by Jessner and her 
associates, on the effect of Separation of 
the asthmatic child from his mother. It is 
one of the few papers based on more than 
one case, for its observations were drawn 
from 65 asthmatic children and their 
mothers, of whom 28 were selected (on a 
basis not mentioned) for intensive study 
by the authors. Among the loosely 
worded generalizations reached there is 
included no reference to a negative case, 
One wonders how much more powerful 
this volume might be were some mis- 
sionary to carry to the psychoanalytic 
community the simple evangel of the con- 
tingency table. 
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The New Tranquilizers 
Nathan S. Kline (Ed.) 


Psychopharmacology (Proceedings 
of a Symposium sponsored jointly 
by the Section on Medical Sciences 
of the AAAS and the American 
Psychiatric Association, Berkeley, 
30 December 1954.) 

Washington, D. C.: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, 1956. Pp. 165. $3.50 ($3.00 to 
AAAS members). 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN 
The Johns Hopkins Universily 


HE TIME may not be far off when 

the term Psychopharmacology can 

be used appropriately for a book 
title. This book, however, is concerned 
almost exclusively with the new tran- 
quilizing drugs. It consists of ten chap- 
ters, each a paper in a symposium pre- 
sented at the Berkeley meeting of the 
AAAS, Christmas, 1954. One brief chap- 
ter concerns lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD), the psychosis-mimicking drug; 
another considers the antagonism of 
chlorpromazine and mescaline; and two 
others discuss the pharmacology and 
site of action of the tranquilizing drugs 
in the central nervous sytem, The other 
six chapters, which comprise the bulk 
of the book, are clinical reports of the 
use of the tranquilizing drugs in the 
psychiatric treatment of neurotic and 
psychotic patients, 

It is these six chapters that will in- 
terest the psychologist who is following 
the newest fad in psychiatric treatment. 
Four of the reports are based on relatively 
large numbers of patients and are en- 
thusiastic about the efficacy of the new 
drugs. In none of these studies, however, 
Was appropriate control used, and the 
enumeration of the number of patients 
"markedly improved," slightly “im- 
proved," and *not improved" leaves one 
wondering what the spontaneous rate of 
Improvement would have been, One doc- 
tor, reporting a similar, uncontrolled 
Study, was not at all impressed with the 
value of the drugs. The sixth study, un- 
like the others, was a “double-blind” 
study—it used control groups. In general, 
drug-treated groups were more improved 
than groups receiving placebos, but the 
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number of cases, unfortunately, was 
small, and the results are of doubtful sig- 
nificance. 
Throughout the papers and discussion, 
the tranquilizing drugs were frequently 
characterized as “innocuous” and having 
few “side effects." At other places, how- 
ever, mention was made of convulsions, 
Parkinsonism, jaundice, turbulence, and 
suicidal tendencies produced by the 
drugs. There was also considerable disa- 
greement about whether the drugs were 
most beneficial with schizophrenics, 
manics, or neurotics. The most agree- 
ment was evoked by the proposition that 
the drugs are sedatives that usually allay 
anxiety without disturbing intellectual 
functions in the way that old-fashioned 
sedatives do. 

This reviewer's appraisal of the studies 
and claims reported in the book is well 
expressed in the words (p. 130) of one of 
the discussants: “I recall a meeting... 
less than 20 years ago when insulin and 
electric shock were discussed at great 
length. The statistics that were reported, 
the enthusiasm—everything was an 
exact duplicate of what we heard today. 
Yet now ... none of us is nearly as en- 
thusiastic [about these therapies] as we 
were then... . These comments are not 
made to minimize the therapeutic ef- 
fects that one gets from these drugs 
... but the proof of the pudding is going 
to be about five or ten years from now." 


To Walk in Darkness 


William L. Moore 


The Mind in Chains 
New York: Exposition Press, 1955. 
Pp. 315. $3.50. 


By MiLTON WEXLER 
Beverly Hills, California 


HIS BOOK is subtitled The Auto- 
biography of a Schizophrenic. 
There is some injustice in this 
description since the author set out to 
establish that he was never ‘insane’ and 
perhaps not even mentally ill. What he 
succeeds in establishing is that mental 
illness is terribly misunderstood and 
badly mistreated even 


in some of our 
better hospitals. As a case history the 
book does f 


l 5 not arouse the same clinical 
interest and speculative excitement that 
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come with a reading of Schreber’s 
Memoirs, or the autobiography written 
by Sechehaye’s patient, or comparable 
documents by Beers, Custance, and 
others; but as a very human and moving 
statement of a young man’s struggle to 
maintain personal integrity and dignity 
in the face of a practical, well-meaning, 
but uncomprehending world, will touch 
deeply every reader. 

It is difficult to say whether Mr. Moore 
succeeds better in demonstrating that the 
ideas and beliefs of non-inmates of mental 
institutions are just as irrational as his 
own, or that he is entitled to maintain 
his own irrational beliefs without undue 
interference by authority, however well 
intentioned. Certainly he presents a 
dramatic and often frightening picture 
of what it means to someone who has lost 
his way in the world to be suddenly con- 
fronted by the loving therapeutic zeal 
involved in hospitalization, electric 
shock, insulin convulsions, and medical 
logic. The reader, whether professional 
or otherwise, is bound to experience that 
compassion and uneasiness which comes 
with sharing intimately in the life-and- 
death struggle which is psychosis. 


A Novel Elementary Text 
on Statistics 


Joe Kennedy Adams 


Basic Statistical Concepts 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
Pp. xvi + 304. $5.50. 
By Lixcors E. Moses 
Stanford University 


HIS IS a most unusual element 

statistics book, Its special char- 

acter arises Principally from the 
role played by mathematics in the text. 
On page 4 a population, or universe, js 
defined as “a value function, that is, a 
class of ordered pairs such that the 
second member of each pair is a member 
of a set and the first member of the pair 
is the value of that member of the set.” 
On page 27 it is recommended to the 
student that he prove a certain proposi- 
tion by mathematical induction. On 
page 86 the student's introduction 


ary 


to 
differentiation begins. The integral. ca]- 
culus occupies pages 90 to 95, "This section 
is immediately followed by a chapter on 


the normal distribution, the text oí 
which is replete with definite integrals. 


Tas AUTHOR'S reasons for preferring 
to write a book of this kind are appealing. 
He points out in the preface that most 
of the time spent in teaching calculus 
courses is devoted to fechniques of differ- 
entiation and integration, from which it 
would follow that the concepts them- 
selves are by no means a year's work. He 
States, "Any student who has the in- 
telligence necessary to understand the 
subtle concepts of statistical inference 
can certainly understand those of cle- 
mentary calculus." The reviewer is 
inclined to agree with this principle—and 
to prefer elementary texts in statistics 
that permit the elementary calculus to 
appear at most in occasional footnotes. 
That it is possible for a good statistics 
student to grasp the concepts of calculus 
is in itself no reason at all for including 
it in the text. The integral is of critical 
conceptual aid in dealing with probabili- 
ties and moments for continuous random 
variables. Rather than introduce differ- 
ential and integral calculus one can 
demonstrate the notions by appealing to 
areas and approximating sums (which 
after all is the actual method of integra- 
tion necessarily used in a large fraction 
of statistical mathematics). Some teach- 
ers will prefer this approach to the one 
adopted in this book. In any case, the 
poor or average student— who cannot be 
ignored where a te. 
course—will 

statistics if his 


xt is used in a required 
presumably learn more 
s progress is not dependent 
on his ability to attach the correct mean- 
mg to a definite integral. There is a 
Serious question whether a student can 
learn to evaluate normal probabilities 
from this book unless he has succeeded 
m interpreting definite integrals. 

So far as Statistical inference is con- 
cerned, the core of the book is its third 
chapter, Here an ingenious case i 
in much detail in order to exhibit the 
notions of Significance test, confidence 
interval, power and its dependence upon 
both Sample size and level of confidence. 
The device is the following. A bowl con- 
tains four Chips, each either black or 
orange. Four hypotheses (Ho: number of 
orange chips is zero, Hy: number of 
orange chips is one, etc.) are set. up. N 
drawings with replacement are allowed. 


studied 


c diem. 


This material appears early in the book 
—long before continuous random vari- 
ables and the antecedent calculus; it has 
strong intuitive appeal connecting in a 
real way the various possible states of 
nature and the associated sampling dis- 
tributions. It may offend the taste of 
some statisticians to find the term level 
of confidence used both for tests of sig- 
nificance and for confidence intervals; it 
appears unfortunate that the .02 level of 
confidence denotes either a significance 
level of .02, or what is usually called a 
confidence coefficient of .98. Despite the 
intuitive nature and general correctness 
of the third chapter, it is likely that some 
students (and some teachers) may acquire 
the notion that it is possible to have a 
confidence-interval method which for 
some sample outcomes provides covering 
for none of the states of nature (or 
parameter values) under consideration. 
Although errors of the first and second 
kind are introduced early (Ch. III), and 
So also the power function, little use of 
these notions is ever made again—as in 
choosing adequate sample sizes. This 
reviewer also regrets the use of the term 
expected value of x to refer to either the 
Sample mean or the population mean, 
depending on the context. No substantive 
errors arise from this usage in the book, 
but the saving in formulas which this 
definition provides seems poor recom- 
pense for the shame of aggravated assault 
9n the phrase "expected value." . 
The book is correct from a theoretical 
Standpoint. There are, however, some 
oversights and omissions. They include: 
ignoring natural order among categories 
in y: problems; failure to give Fisher's 
eXact treatment of 2 X 2 contingency 
tables (although matters of greater al- 


gebraic difficulty are included at length); 
failure to offer the continuity correction 
in 2 X 2 contingency tables; no comment 
on necessary sample sizes for standard 
error test of equality of binomial prob- 
abilities; recommending expected fre- 
quencies of at least 5 (or at least 10 if 
degrees of freedom are less than 5) before 
using x°. This latter advice appears quite 
conservative in the light of recent 
literature. 

The exercises are one of the book's 
strongest points. Some of them are quite 
difficult; many are indeed very nice. It 
is gocd to see the student urged re- 
peatedly to define the population in 
hand, or to discuss the matter of random 
sampling in a problem. One can recom- 
mend that a teacher buy the book because 
it provides so many good exercis 


Learning Theory Goes 
Experimental 


Ernest R. Hilgard 


Theories of Learning. (2nd Ed.) 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1956. Pp. vii + 563. $5.50. 


By W. K. Estes 
Indiana University 


HAT Is learning theory? Simply 
the old ‘schools of psychology’ 
with a few modernistic trim- 
An essentially new discipline 
representing the conceptual fruits of 
experimental research? Hilgard's judi- 
cious and scholarly survey of the field 
settles upon no one answer, but it does 
assemble the material evidence. Despite 
the author's avowedly historical orienta- 
tion, a full third of the works cited in his 
1948 edition were published in 1940 or 
later and less than a fifth were dated 
earlier than 1930; by 1956 these propor- 
tions had diverged to nearly two-thirds 
and less than a seventh, respectively. 
Also instructive is a breakdown of the 
works cited according to type; more than 
forty per cent of those in the first edition 
and exactly half of those in the second 
are primarily experimental studies. What- 


ever else can be said about the material 
currently passing for learning theory, it 
is neither antiquarian nor predominantly 
philosophical. 


It is even clearer in the new book than 
the old that the "theories of learning" 
are by no means all of similar status. The 
collection can be fractionated into three 
reasonably well-defined subgroups: 

(1) Historically important influences on 
learning theory. Here I would place 
Thorndike, Lewin, and ‘classical gestalt.” 
These are the only chapters which came 
through the revision without major al- 
terations or additions. 

(2) Currently important influences. 
These range from such familiar hall-of- 
fame incumbents as Freud, Woodworth, 
and Tolman to such impersonal hyper- 
modern developments as game theory, 
cybernetics, and information theory 
Some will object to my classification of 
Tolman as an influence rather than a 
theory, but Hilgard tacitly agrees— 
“While Tolman has made very thoughtful 
observations on learning, and has been 
responsible for much original experi- 
mentation, he has not proposed a system 
clearly enough defined so that successive 
approximations succeeded in making it 
more exact and testable.” 

(3) Currently active theories. Of those 
treated in Hilgard's first edition, at most 
three have undergone sufficient continued 
growth to qualify for the same category in 
1956. Guthrie's associationism has been 
promoted írom its previous marginal 
status to that of "serious contender 
among contemporary theories," not be- 
cause Guthrie has continued to develop 
his views, but because younger psycholo- 
gists are showing increased interest in 
formalizing and testing them. Author 
and reviewer seem agreed that the 
numerous modifications which Skinner's 
pigeons have imposed upon his reinforce- 
ment theocy more clearly represeat 
progress than do the obscurely motivated 
1949 revisions of Hull's postulate system. 
In any event, all those who try to keep 
track of the field will be grateful for 
Hilgard’s lucid summaries of both de- 
velopments, and I should think few will 
cavil at his criticisms of Skinner's 


S 


anti- 
theory plank and Hull's “particularism 
New lines of theoretical activity repre- 


sented in this 
formalization of 
(which turns out 
theory plus an 
limited the 


edition include the 


expectaney theory 
to be reinforcement 
inference postulate), 
ories of reinforcement and 
crimination, and probabilistic lc 
theories. 


dis 
arning 


exei 


On the whole, the changes in organiza- 
tion of material from the old to the new 
edition seem primarily to reflect be- 
ginning shifts of emphasis from person- 
alities to problems and from systems to 
theory. 


a ‘new Hilgard’ not only brings the 
roster of theorists up to date but also 
treats in some detail a number of postwar 
trends which cut across traditional 
chapter headings. An intuitive factor 
analysis of theoretical positions now 
yields S-R-vs.-cognitive theory as the 
principal component, replacing the older 
association-vs.-field axis. At the same time 
a premature obituary of 1948, “It may be 
that the stimulus-response language has 
outlived its usefulness," has given way to 
& constructive elucidation of the dis- 
tinction between substantive and func- 
tional S-R positions. The former, a 
perennial focal point of controversy, 
would limit psychological theory to 
concepts definable in S-R terms. The 
latter seeks only to provide a final com- 
mon link between theories and facts by 
requiring psychological theories to yield 
testable statements of relationship among 
observable S and R variables. 

A development that I would like to 
see in the next edition is a parallel dis- 
tinction between substantive and func- 
tional types of cognitive theory. The 
functional category would provide for 
those of us who are willing to go along 
with Hilgard's concluding admonitions 
toward broadening the empirical Scope 
of learning theory but who rebel at some 
conceptual riders which seem to threaten 
our hard-won objectivism. It can hardly 
be doubted that terms in which Hilgard 
couches his prescriptions for progress— 
terms having to do with achievement of 
perceptual goals, strivings for positive 
incentives, “the genuine reconstruction 
of experience"—serve to identify im- 

portant problems in psychology, just as 
those referring to nature’s distaste for 
Vacuums or her persistent efforts to 
evolve a man have done in physics and 
biology. But must these terms with their 
rich connotative overlay always overflow 
their limited Sphere of usefulness and 
clog the works of theory construction? 

Transfer of training appears to be as 
hard to achieve in science as in educa- 
tion. Each discipline insists upon learning 
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for itself that descriptions which depend 
upon the observer's projecting himself 
into the phenomena are not the stuff of 
Which theories are built. Since I am con- 
vinced that mastery of this lesson is a 
prerequisite to theoretical advance in 
psychology, it is my hope that so wise a 
text as Hilgard's can be enlisted in the 
teaching of it. 


SEX 


Les expériences 
psychologiques dans 
la France 


Paul Fraisse 


Manuel pratique de psychologie 
expérimentale 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1956. Pp. xi + 312. 1200 fr, 


By Harotp SCHLOSBERG 
Brown University 


F THIS lab manual were translated 
into English, and a few gadgets of 


American manufacture substituted 
for French ones, it might well be the 


. 1 best 
one available since 


Munn's (1938). Tt 
includes sixty experiments, Which cover 
the traditional subject-matter of experi- 
mental psychology as seen in Wood- 
worth's book (1938), with the addition of 
cleven in the areas of personality and 
social psychology, but no rats! In addi- 
tion to the old reliable experiments there 


are some less familiar ones, as Michotte’s 
perception of causality, Köhler’s figural 
aftereffects and Leavitts communica- 
tion patterns. The basic directions are for 
a trio: E, S, and a scribe. The equipment 
varies from simple to complex with 
some of it very ingenious. There are 
suggestions for adapting the experiments 
for simpler apparatus or for group usc. 
There are fairly good plates for most of 
the equipment, and the manufacturers 
are listed. An appendix on psychophysical 
methods is one of the clearest available. 
There is a long (39 pages) introduction 
which defends the experimental method 
in psychology; it is probably even more 
necessary for French students than it 
is for American. The references lean 
heavily on a few familiar books that have 
been translated into French and issued as 
part of the series that includes this 
manual—Woodworth’s Experimental 
(1938), Andrews’ Methods (1948), Krech 
and Crutchfield’s Social (1948), and a few 
others. The manual does not, however, 
neglect Nouveau traile de psychologie 
(1930-1948) and the periodical literature, 
both in French and English. Some of the 


experiments were contributed by the 
author's associates at the Sorbonne, 
(especially Durup and Montmollin), 


Some were taken from American sources, 
and others had been in 
years, 


use for many 


It would be interesting to compare this 
manual with a modern American one, but 
there does not seem to be one to compare 
it with! At least, your reviewer has seen 
no well-written and fairly complete 
manual published in many years. There 
have been workbooks 
specific elementary texts, and a few com- 
bination lext-manuals in experimental 
psychology, but Publishers seem to have 
learned from bitter experience that 
American experimentalists are so highly 
individualistic a bunch that each one 
insists on selecting his own experiments 
and mimeographing his own 
directions, 
ficiency 


to accompany 


appropriate 
This tendency for  self-suf- 
has its advantages, but there is 
also something to be said for maintaining 
a relatively uniform content in the first 
course in expe 
any rate, 


rimental psychology. At 
it is gratifying to see that 2 
really good manual has been published in 
France, for it Suggests that this important 


area of psychology is on the up-grade 
there. 


Five Attitudes Toward Clients 
Roy Waldo Miner (Ed.) 


Psychotherapy and Counseling 
(Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, Vol. 63, Art. 3, 319- 


New York: New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1955. [114 pp.] $3.50. 


By Nicimoras Honps 
Peabody College 


uIRTY-SIX physicians, psycholo- 

gists, social workers, counselors, 

and clergymen present, in ex- 
pected if precious pecking order, their 
answers to seven questions about their 
professional roles in psychotherapy and 
counseling. The questions have to do 
with kinds of clients served, methods 
used, circumstances of interprofessional 
collaboration, selection and training of 
students, professional ethics, and evalu- 
ation of professional competence. In each 
instance there is a statement prepared by 
a single author in collaboration with 
members of a commission, followed by 


commentaries from some of the commis- 
sion members. Unfortunately, the com- 
missions, in spite of their stylish en- 
thusiasm for interdisciplinary effort, 
seem to have worked more or less inde- 
pendently. There is no evidence that they 
exchanged papers, and one misses the 
sharpening of issues that might have 
ensued. The absence of crisscrossing 
commentary is not compensated for by 
Lawrence Frank’s brief and optimistic 
summar) 

In making sense of their respective 
roles, social workers and psychologists 
show themselves to be members of highly 
self-conscious professions. They have 
thought extensively and productively 
about their functions and responsibilities 
and appear to have tested their thinking 
in frequent prior discussions. The physi- 
cians are conciliatory but unconvincing in 


their analysis. They are comfortable with 
role contradictions that should bother 
them more. They seem little accustomed 
to self-examination. There is an assurance 
that most likely comes from a lack of 
awareness of the issues involved. The 
Counselors and clergymen, on the other 
and 


hand, set clear limits for their tasks 


do a nice job, 


The only group that faces up to the 
challenge of the title of the book is the 
commission on counseling and guidance. 
This group attacks the problem of defi- 
nition frontally and makes a distinctive 
contribution which recognizes the overlap 
between psychotherapy and counseling 
without obscuring the differences, Their 
definition could become a standard refer- 
ence when there is need for a knowledge- 
able analysis of the two terms. 

Assumptions regarding the nature of 
professional responsibility thread through 
the papers and point up differences 
among each of the professions vis-à-vis 
both their clients and other professions. 
The physicians carefully characterize the 
patient as an active participant in psy- 
chotherapy and banish such offensive 
words as ancillary in describing other 
professions. At the same time they re- 
affirm the curious doctrine of medical re- 
sponsibility. That there may be a differ- 
ence between responsibility in surgery 
and in psychotherapy does not seem to 
bother the participants in the present 
discussions. The social workers stress the 
independence of the client and take a 
pragmatic view of relationships with 
other professions as entailing supervision, 
collaboration, or consultation according 
to the setting in which the work is done. 
The psychologists share the social 
workers’ concept of the independence of 
the client but disclaim for themselves as 
well as reject for other professions the 
notion of transcendent responsibility for 
the psychological welfare of others. The 
counselors do not bother themselves di- 
rectly with the problem of responsi- 
bility; but special authority comes back 
in the statement of the clergymen, be- 
cause “... first, last, and always, he 
represents the church and religion in the 
eyes of his counselee.” 


| including those 


view clinicians with alarm, can be proud 
of the statement of the commission made 
up of Nevitt Sanford, Peter Blos, Harry 
Bone, Arthur Combs, George Klein, and 
Rollo May. Their presentation is thought- 
[ul, thorough, literate, and forthright. 
Among all the groups, they are appropri- 
ately most concerned about our need for 
new knowledge about psychotherapy and 


who 


counseling. 


On the Behavior of Leaders 


Ralph M. Stogdill and Carroll L. 
Shartle 


Methods in the Study of Ad- 
ministrative Leadership 


Ralph M. Stogdill, Carroll L. 
Shartle and Associates 


Patterns of Administrative Per- 
formance 
Columbus: Ohio State University, 
1956. Pp. xv + 77; xix + 108. $2.00 
each. 
By Lzwis B. Wanp 
Educational Testing Service 


USINESS management has come a 
long way since the days of 
Frederick Taylor and the effi- 

ciency expert. Looking back it seems only 
natural that managers have finally them- 
selves become the Objects of methods 
that had their origin with Taylor and his 
associates. Although the authors make a 
pointed distinction between the methods 
of the Ohio State Leadership Studies and 
those of time-and-motion study, their 
approach to administrative leadership 
through determining amount of time 
spent in various activities seems clearly 
a part of the same stream of de- 
velopment. 

The appearance of these two books by 
Stogdill and Shartle will be welcomed by 
industrial psychologists everywhere, As 
reports of a ten-year program of research 
on administrative leadership, they come 
as milestones in this course of progress, 
In the Methods monograph the authors 
outline methodology and present some 
normative and statistical information. 
In Patterns they report four studies illus- 
trating application of the methods to 
"the problems of determining relation- 
ships between administrative perform- 
ance and the types of positions O^cupied 
by administrators." Because "one of the 
primary aims of the research was the 
development of methodology," the publi- 
cation of descriptions of methods is, ina 
sense, the final step in achieving this 
primary aim. 

Very briefly put, administr: 
ship was studied by asking 
status as leaders in milit s 
organizations 


ative leader- 
persons with 
ary and business 


to indicate the 


! Propor- 
tonate amounts of time they s ; 


pent in 


ies such as “reading and answering 
' “attending conferences," "reflec- 
tion," etc. Organizations were studied by 
interviews with members, examination of 
organization charts, reports of 
individuals as to time spent with others 
inside and outside the organization. Also 
obtained were selí-descriptions, rated on 
scales representing differing degrees of 
responsibility, authority, and delegation, 
and on the answers to a descriptive ques- 
tionnaire on the behavior of leaders. 
These procedures yielded estimates by 
individuals of their own behavior and 
some information about the behavior of 
others—e.g., subordinates’ mentions of 
superiors as work partners and descrip- 
tions of leader-behavior by subordinates. 
The results summarized in these two 
monographs amply demonstrate there 
are differences between individuals, jobs, 
and organizations in the patterns of 
answers to the various instruments 
developed. 


and 


bon between business and 
industrial organizations reported in the 
Patterns monograph raise a rather fun- 
damental question of research design. 
The authors point out in their discussion 
that, since complete samples of leaders 
were not obtained, comparisons of scores 
for “level in the organization” are not 
very significant. Because so many of the 
variables studied are related to level and 
type of job, the question might be raised: 
“How can any comparisons be made 
between organizations under such cir- 
cumstances?” The presence of this 
sampling doubt is frustrating in the face 
of temptation to find significance in 
differences found between naval and 
business organizations. The greater time 
spent by Navy officers in “answering 
mail” and "reading reports,” and their 
relative isolation as represented by lower 
Navy scores for “consulting outsiders,” 
fit a priori notions of these matters so 
very well. 


Comparisons between positions within 
Navy organizations, however, should not 
suffer from the above source of error, 
and they show some interesting relation- 
ships. For example, engineering and 
supply officers apparently spend more 
time on supervision than do other officers. 
Why should those whose bailiwick is 
things spend the most time supervising 


310 


people? Or again, personnel officers and 
procedure makers check items indicating 
a higher degree of authority than any 
other officers, not excluding commanding 
officers. Perhaps some light may be 
thrown upon this latter paradox by the 
thought that at some level near the 
middle of an organization authority be- 
comes manifest, or is expressed in action, 
while above this level it is latent and is 
expressed only under special circum- 
stances. Under this view, the authority 
Scale must represent mainly the expres- 
sion of authority. 

Part IV of the second monograph, A 
Factorial Study of Administrative Perform- 
ance, by Stogdill, Wherry, and Jaynes, 
seems to the reviewer to be by far the 
most important contribution reported 
in both these volumes. The fact that the 
major part of the variance on 46 vari- 
ables, studied across more than 100 
“specialty-by-type-of-organization” po- 
sitions, was accounted for by only eight 
factors is of fundamental importance for 
future research on selection of personnel 
for such positions. Many observers had 
almost given up hope of finding common 
aspects in different administrative posi- 
tions. Among businessmen, for example, 
a commonly held view is that each execu- 
tive position is unique. The results 
reported here should do much to en- 
courage the collection of further data so 
as better to define the significant dimen- 
sions of administrative and managerial 
jobs. Only in this way is it likely that 
prediction of individual performance can 
be made in 


sufficiently homogeneous 
groups to yield meaningful validations. 


way 


When Marriage Fails 
William J. Goode 


After Divorce 


Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956. Pp. 
xv + 381. $6.00. 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS 
Pennsylvania State University 


INCE divorce signifies the bank- 
ruptcy of marriage and the end of 
love (if it ever e isted), it would be 

thought that postdivorce readjustment 
would have been carefully studied. But 


what happens to people who get divorces 
has not been too frequently treated in 
fiction, much less by scientists. This may 
simply mean that romance, whether bud- 
ding or in full bloom, is more intriguing 
than the drabness and desolation of a 
dead love. 

Among the few writers and students 
who have discussed divorce and, to 
some extent, what follows it are Lighten- 
berger (Divorce, 1931), Waller (The Old 
Love and the New, 1939), Cahen (A 
Statistical Analysis of American Divorce, 
1932), and, more recently and particu- 
larly, Bergler (Divorce Won't Help, 1948). 
It was probably this dearth of informa- 
tion that led Goode, a sociologist, to 
make (with some financial assistance from 
the Saturday Evening Post) the “first 
field survey of postdivorce adjustment 
problems carried out in this country.” 
For Goode, this adjustmental process is 
one through which “a disruption of role 
sets and patterns, and of existing social 
relations, is incorporated into the indi- 
vidual’s life pattern, such that the roles 
accepted and assigned do not take the 
prior divorce into account as the primary 
point of reference.” 

In 1948, 425 divorced urban mothers in 
Detroit, aged 20 to 38 years at the time of 
divorce, were interviewed. The interview 
Schedule consisted of 120 questions, The 
length of time between divorce and inter- 
view ranged from a few 
years, 
tions 


A days to several 
The author makes many tabula- 
and Comparisons of these varied 
data, but in many c: 


: ases it is impossible to 
estimate 


the significance of the differ- 
ences because of the lack of probable 
errors and critical ratios, 

The Most serious shortcoming of the 
book Is that it is not really a compre- 
hensive Study of the 
aspects of postdivorce 
Divorce is vie 
which persons 
escape 
ized 


psychological 
adjustment. 
Wed as one mechanism to 
can turn in their effort to 
the pressures of an institutional- 
family system, 


d i but the degree to 
Which this escape 


term Medus pesi we 
1 cr, or as an effective 
adjustment mechanism, cannot be deter- 
mined from Goode’s data. In general, the 
Interval between divorce and interview 
was too short to make long-range general- 
izations possible, Within the reach of the 


data Si 
ata, no one can deny the conscientious 


thoroughness with which the author has 
S arized a E as 
ummarized and interpreted his findings 


and made certain speculations about 
them. 

As would be expected, the longer the 
duration of the marriage, the greater the 
trauma. The severity of trauma also 
seemed associated with number of chil- 
dren, financial distress, disapproval of 
friends and relatives, positive feeling 
toward husband, and unhappy attitude 
toward husband’s remarrying. Although 
the structure of kinship provides neither 
privileges nor stigmata for the divorced 
mother, the conclusion is that a high 
divorce rate does not imperil the stability 
of society since it will be accompanied by 
a high rate of remarriage. 

Goode questions the widely held 
opinion (and findings of early studies) 
that remarriages are unhappier and less 
likely to succeed than first marriages. 
Unfortunately, the average duration of 
the remarriages studied has been too 
short for any generalizations to be made 
about their final outcome. There remains 
unanswered the most pertinent question: 
would the chances of personal adjust- 
ment and happiness have been greater if 
honest effort toward making the first 
marriage work had been tried instead of 
the resort to divorce. and re- 
Marriage? 


Norwegians Through a 
Glass Darkly 


David Rodnick 


The Norwegians: A Study in 
National Culture 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. Pp. 165. $3.25. 


By AASE GRUDA SKARD 
University of Oslo, Norway 


ssment that 


T Is with some embarr: that 
a Norwegian reads this analysis of 
his own culture, for the author’s 

Account is open to serious criticism 

Criticism of his methods of rescarch, 
his selection of informants and other 

Sources of information, and of his pro- 

ew. 


of 


cedures in observation and intervi 

Dr. Rodnick says that he visited 30 
Norwegian farms and 34 cities, towns, 
and district centers, that he interviewed 
More than 500 adults and talked with or 
observed more than 1700 children and 


young people, but he does not say which 
places and what persons. Nor does he 
give us any information about what 
principles he followed in selecting his 
informants or the institutions he visited. 
His selection seems to have been es- 
sentially haphazard as he stumbled upon 
this place and that person while he was 
traveling and living in Norway. He 
needed, for instance, to distinguish be- 
tween reliable and unreliable informants, 
but to make that distinction would have 
required cross-control of information and 
a very considerable background knowl- 
edge of the facts and history of 
Norwegian life. Dr. Rodnick simply 
makes his statements to be taken at their 
face value. He gives no proofs nor weighs 
the evidence, and occasionally his quota- 
tion suggests that an informant must 
either have been quite atypical or else 
have been trying to fool a credulous 
foreigner. Nearly all his information, 
moreover, comes from informants; rarely 
does he refer to written material, except 
once in a while to a few newspaper clip- 
pings. There are, of course, many relevant 
books that Dr. Rodnick might have read. 
Dr. Rodnick quotes group discussions 
without telling us about the size and con- 
stitution of the group. Nor does he often 
tell us the subject of the conversation nor 
how he got the conversation started. He 
does not even say in what language the 
dis ions were conducted, whether in 
English or Norwegian, nor how com- 
petent the interviewer and the inter- 
viewees were in the language used. 
Besides, one wants more exact quanti- 
tative facts. How often was a particular 
school (or class, or playground, or home) 
visited? For how long each time? How 
large is “a group,” “a discussion group"? 
How many are “a large number," “most 
of the girls"? The scientific atmosphere is 


missing in this account. 

The book makes it appear that the 
topics discussed were selected in accord- 
ance more with the interests of the ob- 
server than with the interests of the ob- 
served. Dr. Rodnick is blind to some of 
the outstanding 
like sports and problems of language, and 


Norweigan concerns, 
too much occupied with others, like com- 
munism. Nor has he grasped how Nor- 
wegian attitudes have differed at different 
times: the Norwegian attitude toward 
communism was one thing in the years 


1917-1925, quite different in 1941-1945, 
and then changed again after 1948. 

All these selective biases add up to a 
description of Norwegian culture very 
surprising to a Norwegian. Dr. Rodnick’s 
observations are occasionally keen and to 
the point, his conclusions are sometimes 
pertinent and thought-provoking; but 
just as frequently his conceptions appear 
as preposterous, shaped, as they are, by 
his own preoccupations, his inadequacy 
with the Norwegian language and his too 
ready acceptance of the personal opinions 
and assertions of others. This is an inter- 
esting book because it is, in a sense, 
‘gossipy,’ but gossip is not scholarship. 
There are good methods available, 
methods which Dr. Rodnick could have 
employed. So it is that we know more 
about Trobriands and the Arapesh than 
this study gives us about the Norwegians. 
We need something better! 


Growing Up at 
Merrill-Palmer 


Leland H. Stott 


The Longitudinal Study of Indi- 
vidual Development 
Detroit: The Merrill-Palmer School, 
1955. Pp. x + 115. $2.75. 


By Lois MEER Srorz 
Stanford University 


HIS BOOK is a direct product of 

the teaching of child development 

to students at the Merrill-Palmer 
School. It is primarily designed to serve 
as a background and guide to the study 
of an individual child where develop- 
mental records are available and child 
and family are accessible for firsthand 
observation. 

Nevertheless, the material it contains 
will also be useful in the teaching of child 
development and in observational study 
of a child, even when longitudinal records 
are not available. The section (Part II) 
which discusses various aspects 
velopment is well organized in a concise 
form. There is perhaps too great a de- 
pendence upon sources from Merrill- 
Palmer School and at times upon second- 
ary sources rather than original research, 

Normative data are give 
of development 


of de- 


n on à variety 
al behaviors which have 


S 


been assembled at Merrill-Palmer over 
the years and which have not been avail- 
able before. It is to be regretted that most 
of the tables present only means without 
measures of variability, in spite of the 
fact that the author emphasizes the im- 
portance of individual variation. 

One of the most useful sections con- 
tains the figures, at the back of the book, 
which show how to present in various 
graphic forms data concerning an in- 
dividual child. 


SES 


New Wine in Old Bottles 


Kenneth Soddy (Ed.) 


Mental Health and Infant De- 
velopment. Vol. I: Papers and 
Discussions. Vol. II: Case His- 
tories. (Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Seminar, Chichester, Eng- 
land, 19 July-10 August 1952.) 
New York: Basic Books, 1955. 

$4.50. 


By URIE BRONFENBRENNER 
Cornell University 


HIS PUBLICATION presents a para- 

| dox. Though the papers and case 

studies are the work of “twenty- 

four leading international figures” repre- 

senting three nations and four disciplines, 

nevertheless they give but an incomplete 

and unbalanced picture of the present 

state of our scientific knowledge regarding 

infant development and its relation to 
mental. health. 

The omission that the American child 
psychologist is apt to find most dis- 
quieting is, to put it briefly, himself. Only 
in earlier incarnations does he appear in 
these pages—as the magpie-like collector 
of longitudinal records, as the compiler of 
normative statistics, or as the ad hoc 
interpreter of clinical material on im- 
pressionistic, literary, and tacitly moral- 
istic grounds. His present-day role as the 
explorer of general hypotheses and the 
designer of experiments is preempted 
here, ironically enough, by the psycho- 
analyst, 

Thus in Volume I it is the papers of 
John Bowlby, Anna Freud, and Rene 
Spitz which pass beyond the self-assuring 
exhortation and limited concreteness of 
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many of the essays to pose the challenging 
theoretical questions that call for im- 
aginatively conceived and appropriately 
executed research designs. Even these 
comparatively able contributions are, 
however, little more than restatements of 
research findings and hypotheses that 
have been published previously, often 
in more effective form (e.g., Bowlby's 
well-known WHO monograph on Mater- 
nal Care and Mental Health). 

Failure to rise above the level of con- 
creteness and multitudinous detail be- 
comes an even more serious problem in 
the case studies of Volume II. There the 
relatively few interpretations are limited 
to explanations of the behavior of a par- 
ticular child with virtually no concern 
expressed for general principles of de- 
velopment. Now the stated purpose of 
collecting case material from three 
countries was to further “realization of 
the differences between cultures in major 
assumptions and child rearing practices,” 
yet no analyses are offered comparing 
case studies from England, France, and 
the United States. This task is presuma- 
bly left as an educational exercise for the 
reader. He will not succeed, for not only 
are there marked differences among the 
interests and practices of case workers 
(both within as well as across cultures), 
but the sampling of published cases is 
Such as to preclude valid comparison, 
The two British cases, for example, are 
also Jewish; the French families are of 
the urban and the rural working-class; 
the Americans are middle-class college 
graduates. 


T material presented jn these two 
volumes was used as a basis for discussion 
by the fifty members of the international 
seminar sponsored by the World Feder- 
ation of Mental Health. The introductory 
chapters in both books indicate that, 
whatever the limitations of the material 
from a scientific point of view, it appar- 
ently served a useful function in stimu- 
lating, encouraging, and coordinating the 
work of the conference members. Even 
for this group, however, it is regrettable 
that the picture of research on mental 
health presented by the contributors was 
more typical of the confused infancy of 
this field of endeavor than of its now 
flowering and more promising 
cence. 


adoles- 


Educational Psychology 
Sociologized 


James B. Stroud 


Psychology in Education (2nd 
Ed.) 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1956. 
Pp. xii + 617. $5.00. 


By Victor H. Norr 
Michigan State University 


TROUD'S book “is addressed to 
S senior-college and graduate stu- 
dents and teachers.” The author 
states that *it provides a psychological 
treatment of practical problems in edu- 
cation and a systematic exposition of 
psychological data basic to education. It 
also gives mature consideration . . . to 
various psychological phenomena that are 
basic to critical reflections about educa- 
tional problems," "These are the purposes 
as stated in the preface to the first edition 
and there is no indication of a change in 
the second. 

The major emphases in the revised 
edition, as in the first, are on social factors 
in education, learning, and the psy- 
chology of school Subjects and methods. 
In the first edition, there were chapters on 
perception and mental development, 
emotion and feeling, personality and ad- 
Justment, and conditions of motivation. 
These do not appear in the revised 
edition; most of the material on percep- 
lion, emotion, and feeling has been 
dropped; the rest has been largely in- 
tegrated into other chapters. The revision 
contains new chapters entitled Education 
and Social Class, Mental Hygiene and the 
School Child, The Profession of Teaching 
and The Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. The bulk of the material in these 


chapters is based on research and writing 
Published since 1945 


The first edition had a strong sociologi- 
cal flavor wi 


A hich is even stronger in the 
revision, 


* The first four chapters might 
well have been written by a sociologist 


wi i 
; th some assistance from an anthropolo- 
gist. The references 


tions in these 
ing with pre 
interdisciplina 


are mainly to publica- 
fields. This slant is in keep- 
sent-day trends, and the 
TY approach is commend- 
able. One might maintain, however, that 
four chapters out of sixteen, and better 


than one-sixth of the total number of 


pages, represent an emphasis out of 
proportion to the remainder of the book, 
one more appropriate in a work on social 
psychology. 


OQ. the other hand, it seems to this 


reviewer that some areas of educational 
psychology that are generally empha- 
sized do not seem adequately treated 
here. There is but one chapter on meas- 
urement and it deals entirely with intel- 
ligence. Except for a couple of pages on 
"the examination" in Chapter XII, 
Teacher and Pupil, there is no discussion 
of measurement of achievement, to say 
nothing of interests, personality, or apti- 
tudes. Surely no textbook in this field 
can neglect this important area of teacher 
responsibility. A similar criticism can be 
made of the area of Mental Hygiene. 
Although the discussion is improved over 
the chapter on Personality and Adjust- 
ment in the first edition, it still leaves 
something to be desired as a teacher- 
oriented presentation of the problems in 
this area. 

The treatments of learning theory and 
reading are excellent, both greatly 
strengthened over the first edition. The 
het effect of the revision has been well on 
the positive side. The writing has been 
improved in clarity and felicity of expres- 
sion. It is characterized also by touches of 
humor, keen observation, and sound 
common sense, all to the good in a text- 
book, or any other writing for that 
matter, Stroud’s book is a good one, The 
author can be said, on the whole, to have 
achieved his stated purposes. Both author 
and publisher are to be congratulated for 
enhancing the value of a useful work by 
this revision. 


Question: What are the two missing lerms in 
the sequence: ——1$ 28 18 29? 
"egzgrgzsn4'z = ? muy 


—L. J. SAVAGE 
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The Psychology of Economies 


By Walter A. Weisskopf. In this pioneer attempt to ap- 
ply social and cultural psychology and psychoanalytic 
concepts to economie thought, Mr. Weisskopf dis- 
covers new meaning in the ideas of Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, Malthus, Engels, Marx, and Alfred Marshall. 


The Study of Behavior 
Q-Technique and Its Methodology 


By William Stephenson. In a long-awaited work on 
the methodology of the study of human behavior, 
Professor Stephenson presents a clear and compre- 
hensive exposition of his revolutionary *Q-Technique."* 
He redefines the scope of behaviorism from the stand- 
point of modern logical analysis to include both in- 
ternal and external frames of reference, and applies 
his principles to many branches of psychology. $7.50 


The Social Psychology of 
George Herbert Mead 


Edited and with an Introduction by Anselm Strauss. A 
carefully edited selection of the writings of the great 
pragmatist, drawn from his Mind, Self, and Society; 
The Philosophy of the Act; and Movements of Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century. 

A Phoenix Paperback. P6. $1.50 


Psychotherapy and 
Personality Change 


Co-ordinated Studies in the Client-centered Approach 


BY THE STAFF OF THE COUNSELING CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CARL R. ROGERS 
AND ROSALIND F. DY MOND, EDITORS. | 
The first study to provide scientific evidence, based 
upon adequate methods and controls, that people do 
change as a result of psychotherapy. Thirteen studies 
are reported, each investigating a different hypothesis 
as to change, and each presenting the objective evi- 
dence; there are also case studies containing extensive 
excerpts from actual interviews. à 86.00 


At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ul. 


FILMS 


By AporrH Manoir, Editor 


In this issue CP presents a list of Audio- 
Visual Books and Materials, completes 
the reviews on Psychotherapy begun in the 
previous issue, and begins reviews on Child 
Psychology. 


Audio-Visual Books and 
Materials Received 


| PUBLICATIONS, REPORTS, GUIDES, 
CATALOGS, AND SIMILAR 
COMMENTARIES 


Ricuarp H. HENNEMAN AND EUGENE R. 
Lone. A comparison of the visual and 
auditory senses as channels for data 
presentation. Wright Air Development 
Center (Tech. Rep. No. 54-363). Pp. 
v + 38. 

ROBERT DE KEIFFER AND LEE W. COCHRAN. 
Manual of audio-visual techniques. 
Englewood Clifis, N. J.: Prentice-Hall 
1955. Pp. iv + 220. $3.60. 

F. DEAN McCruskv. The A-V bibliography. 
(Rev. ed.) Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown, 1955. Pp. xi + 218. $3.75. 

DANIEL A. MALAMUD. Teaching a human 
relations workshop. Chicago: Center for 
the study of Liberal Arts Education for 
Adults, 1955. Pp. iii + 35. 

Marie K. Mason. Visual hearing films: a 

complete sequence of instructional units 
Jor use in teaching visual comprehension 
of speech. (Description of thirty 16-mm. 
silent and color films, about 8 min. each.) 
Columbus: Department of Speech, Ohio 
State University. Pp. 9. 

MARIGENE MULLIGAN. Variables in the recep- 
tion of visual speech from motion pictures. 
(Master’s thesis.) Columbus: Depart- 
ment of Speech, Ohio State University, 
1955. 

J. H. RorusrEiN AND T, O'Connor. Films on 
the handicapped: an annotated directory. 
Washington, D. C.: International 
Council for Exceptional Children, N. E. 
A., 1955. Pp. vi + 56. $1.00. 

LESTER B. Sanps. Audio-visual procedures 
in teaching. New York: Ronald Press, 
1956. Pp. viii + 670. $6.00. 

Audio-visual aids catalog, 1954, and sup- 
plement, 1055. Provo, Utah: Audio- 
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visual Center, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, 1954, 1955. Pp. vii + 216; 40. 

Audio-visual aids catalog. (Arizona State 
College Bulletin 12, 1954, with supple- 
ment.) Tempe: Central Arizona Film 
Cooperative. Pp. 74 + 13. 

Audio-visual education. Norman: Educational 
Materials Services, University of Okla- 
homa Bulletin, March, 1956. Pp. 170. 

Audio-visual materials (1954-56), and 
supplement 1955-56. Iowa City: Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, State 
University of Iowa, 1956. Pp. 137 + 22. 

Catalog of audio-visual materials, 1955-1057, 
Ames: Visual Instruction Service, Iowa 
State College, 1956, Pp. 142. 

Catalog of classroom leaching films for Georgia 
schools. Atlanta, Georgia: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1955. Pp. xxxiii + 
309. 

Catalog of Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
1955-56. Wilmette, Ill.: Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1956. Pp. 39. 

Catalogue des films non-flame du format 
reduit (16 mm.) mis en distribution au 
Service Cinémagraphique du Ministère de 
P Instruction Publique. 7, Quai du 
Commerce, Bruxelles, 1954, Pp. 367. 

1955-56 sales and rental catalog, Center for 
Mass Communication of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York: 
University Press, 1956, Pp. 96. 

Coordinator, The. Film Guidi 
Coordinating Council on Social 
giene and Family Life, iv, 1, 1955. 

Coronet films catalogue, 1056-57. 
Coronet Films, 1956, Pp. 96. 

Educational motion pictures, 1956 catalog. 
Bloomington: Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana University, 1956, Pp. 557. 

Film directory. Ann Arbor: Audio-Visual 
Education Center, University of Mich- 
igan, 1955. Pp. 365. 

Films for better leaching (1054-55 ). 
Lake City: Audio-Visual Bureau, 
versity of Utah, 1955, Pp. 223. 

Films for classroom use. New York: Teach. 
ing Film Custodians, 1954, Pp. 95, 

Films on the sciences. London: British Film 
Institute, 1954. Pp. 24. 

Filmstrips. Ann Arbor: Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Center, University of Michigan, 
1956. Pp. vi + 74. 

Gesamlverzeichnis der wissenschaftlichen Filme. 


Columbia 
e issue. Oregon 
Hy- 


Chicago: 


Salt 
Uni- 


Gottingen: Institut. für den Wissen- 
schaftlichen Film, 1955. Pp. 96. 

Guide to audio-visual aids, 1956-57. Cham- 
paign: Division of University Exten- 
sion, University of Illinois, 1956. Pp. 
610. 

Index to Air Force Personnel and Training 
Research Center, 1954 technical docu- 
mentary reports. Research Bulletin, Air 
Force Personnel & Training Research 
Center, 1954 (AFPTRC-TR-54-132). 
Pp. v + 49, 

Index to audio-visual aids 1956-57, Cham- 
paign: University of Illinois, Division 
of University xtension, 1956. Pp. 110. 

National lape recording calalog, 1055 supple- 
ment. (Sponsored by Dept. of A-V 
Instruction, N Association for Edu- 
cation by Television, Kent State Uni- 
versity.) Washington, D. C. (1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington 6): Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
National Education Association, 1956. 
Pp. 28. $25. 

Psychological cinema register: catalog, 1954, 
1955, 1056. University Park: Audio- 
Visual Aids Library, Pennsylvania 
State University, 1956, Pp. 72 (with 
supplementary ists). 

Psychological cinema register: supplement 
1956. (Includes tape recording list.) 
University Park: Pennsylvania S 
University, 1956, Pp. 27. 

Tapes for leaching: catalogue No. 2. Corvallis: 
Radio Station KOAC, General Exten- 
sion. Division, Oregon State System of 

: Higher Education, 1955. Pp. 80. 

Three-dimensional leaching aids for trade and 
industrial instruction, Washington, D. C. 

. US. Gov't. Printing Office, 1953. Pp. 91. 

U.S.G ‘ernment films for school and industry. 


New York: United World Films, 1955. 
Pp. 124. 


ate 


RESEARCH REPORTS 
(All Special Devices Center Technical 
Reports listed. below are available for 
sale through U.S, Dep't. of Commerce, 
Oflice of Technical Services, Washington 
25, D.C., at prices indicated.) 


Puri Asn AND NATHAN JAsPEN, Optimum 
Physical viewing conditions for a rear 
Projection daylight screen. Port Wash- 
ington, N. y. Special Devices Center 


(Tech. Rep. No, 269-7-37), 1953, Pp. 
iv + 17. $50, 
ALLEN L. E 


4 "DWARDS, Applications of ranking 
in film research and the statistical anal. 
of ranks. Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Human Engi- 
neering Rep. No. 530-01-1), 1952. 
Pp. iv + 142. sso, 


Ricnarp M. FLETCHER. Profile analysis and 
its effect on learning when used to shorten 
recorded film commentaries. Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y.: Special Devices Center 
(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-55), Pp. 26. 

L. P. GREENHILL in conjunction with Naval 
Research Company 4-4. The evaluation 
of instructional films by a trained panel 
using a film analysis form. Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y.: Special Devices Center 
(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-57), 1955. Pp. 68. 

L. P. GREENHILL. The recording of audience 
reactions by infra-red photography. (Pro- 
cedures developed by L. P. Greenhill and 
L. F. Kepler, Jr. Port Washington, 
N. Y.: Special Devices Center (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-56), 1955. Pp. iv + 11. 

Pavuk M. Hurst, Jr. Relative effectiveness of 
verbal introductions to kinescope record- 
ings and training films. Port Washington, 
N. Y.: Special Devices Center (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-42), 1955. Pp. iv + 24. 

ROBERT Jackson. Learning from kinesco pes 
and films. Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
20-TV-1), 1952. Pp. iv + 15. 

Epwarp P, McCoy. An application of re- 
search findings lo training film produc- 
tion. Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 269- 
7-44), 1955. Pp. iv + 29. : 

Cuartes J. McIntyre. Evaluation of motion 
piclures to simulate realily in the Thematic 
Apperceplion Test. Port Washington, 
N. Y.: Special Devices Center (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-47), 1955 Pp. 12. 

Joseren A, Murnin. Comparison of training 
media: transfer of principles involved ina 
manipulative skill; operation of the air- 
craft load adjuster slide rule. Port W ash- 
ington, N. Y.: Special Devices Center 

1955. 


(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-103), 
Pp. 36. 
H. E. NEtsON AND A. W. VANDERMEERE. 


The relative effectiveness of differing com- 
mentaries in ‘an animated film on elemen- 
lary meteorology. Port Washington, 
N. Y.: Special Devices Center (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-43), 1955. Pp. iv + 19. 
Rogert RAapLOW. The relation of some meas- 
sures of ability to measures of learnin: 
from sound motion pictures. Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y.: Special Devices Center 
(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-58), 1955. Pp. 14. 
BerNarp RiwLAND. Effectiveness of several 
melhods of repetition of films. Report 
prepared ‘by C. J. McIntyre and H. 
Dennis Sherk.) Port Washington, N Y 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-45), 1955. Pp. iv + 25. 
Eusapgm Mays Sri. Efect of mental 
hygiene films on normal and abnormal 
individuals. (Report prepared by Charles 
J. McIntyre.) Port Washington, N. Y.: 


Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-46), 1955. Pp. iv + 42. 

Instructional film research reports: rapid mass 
learning. Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. 
No. 269-7-36, Navexos P-1220), 1953. 
Pp. iv + 35 + research reports sepa- 
rately paged. $8.00. It includes the fol- 
lowing research reports: 

Sarau G. ALLISON AND Puutie AsH. Rela- 
tionship of anxiety to learning from films. 
Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-24, 1951. Pp. iv 
T 15. 

Pui Asi. The relative effectiveness of massed 
versus spaced film presentation. Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-3, 1949. Pp. iv + 79. 
$1.00. 

Puiuw Asn AND Bruce J. CARLTON. The 
value of note-laking during film learning. 
Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-21, 1951. Pp. iv 
+ 10. 

C. R. CARPENTER. Logistics of sound motion 
pictures for military training. Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-31, 1952. Pp. iv + 41. 
$.50. 

C. R. Carpenter, R. C. Eccresron, F. T. 
Jouy, AND J. B. Cannon, Jn. The class- 
room communicator. Tech Rep. No. 269- 
7-14, 1950. Pp. iv + 30. $.50. 

C. R. CARPENTER, R. C. Ecoreston, F. T. 
Joun, AND J. B. Cannon, Jn. The film 
analyser. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-15, 1950. 
Pp. iv + 17. $.50. 

Joun F. Cocswi Effects of a stereoscopic 
sound motion picture on the learning of a 
perceptual-motor task. Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-32, 1952. Pp. iv + 13. $.50. 

LESLIE P. GREENHILL AND Jons Tyo. In- 
structional film production, utilization and 
research in Great Britain, Canada and 
Australia. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-1, 1949. 
Pp. vi + 27. $75.00. 

S. F. Harpy. Comparison of mental practice 
and physical practice in the learning of 
physical skills. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-27, 
1952. Pp. iv + 11. $.50. 

S. F. Harpy. Evaluation of a procedure for 
using daylight projection of film loops in 
teaching skills. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-25, 
1952. Pp. iv + 11. $.50. 

Ricnarp S. Hirscu. The effects of knowledge 
of test results on learning of meaningful 
material. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-30, 1952. 
Pp. iv + 27. 

NATHAN JASPEN. Effects on training of experi- 
mental film variables. Study I: Verbaliza- 
tion, “how-it-works”, repetition. Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-17, 1950. Pp. ii + 25. 
$.50. 

NATHAN JasvEN. Effects on training of experi- 
mental film variables. Study 11: Verbaliza- 
lion, “how-it-works”, nomenclature, audi- 
ence participation, and succinct treatment. 
Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-11, 1950. Pp. ii + 
13. $.50. 


Joux P. KisurER. The effect of prestige and 
identification factors om attitude restruc- 
turing and learning from sound films. 
Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-10, 1950 Pp. ii + 
11. $.50. 

ALBERT K. KURTZ, JANETTE S. WALTER, AND 
HENRY BRENNER. The effects of inserted 
questions and statements on film research. 
Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-16, 1950. Pp. ii + 
15. $.50. 

C. W. LATHROP, JR. AND C. A. NORFORD. 
Contributions of film introductions and 
film summaries to learning from instruc- 
tional films. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-8, 
1949, Pp. ii + 23. $.75. 

C. L. McTavisu.. Effect of repetitive film 
showing on learning. Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-12, 1949. Pp. ii + 5. $.25. 

Joun Mercer. The relationship of optical 
effects and film literacy to learning from 
instructional films. Tech. Rep. No. 269- 
7-34, 1952. Pp. iv + 19. $.50. 

MARJORIE S. MERTENS. The effects of some 
mental hygiene films on self-regarding 
altitudes. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-22, 1951, 
Pp. iv + 12. $.50. 

D. Morsay Nev. The effect of allention-gain- 
ing devices on film-mediated learning. 
Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-9, 1950, Pp. ii + 
21. $.75. 

J. A. Murnin, W. Hayes, AND S. F, Harpy. 
Daylight projection of film loops as the 
teaching medium in perceptual-motor 
skill training. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-26, 
1952. Pp. iv + 8. À 

Harorp E. NELSON anp Kart R. Nott. 
Comparison of the audio and video ele- 
ments of instructional films. (Report 
prepared by H. E. Nelson, K. R. Noll, and 
and N. Jaspen.) Tech. Rep. No. 269-7- 
18, 1950. Pp. ii + 16. $.50. 

Dean S. NonTHROP. Effects on learning of the 
prominence of organizational outlines in 
instructional films. Tech. Rep. No. 269. 
7-33, 1952. Pp. iv + 24. $.50, 

Sor M. Rosuar AND THE STAFF OF THE Iy- 
STRUCTIONAL FILM RESEARCH PROGRAM, 
Effects of learner representation in film- 
mediated perceptual-motor learning. Tech, 
Rep. No. 269-7-5, 1949. Pp. viii + 34 + 
4. $1.00. 

Kinstry R. Smitu AND E. B. VANORMER, 
Learning theories and instructional film 
research. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-6, 1940, 
Pp. ii + 12. $.25. 

J. J. STEIN. The effect of a pre-film test on 
learning from an educational sound 
motion picture, Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-35 
1952. Pp. iv + 15. 2 

Loran Twvromp. Film profiles. 
No. 269-7-23, 1951, Pp 

A. W. VANDERMEER, 
practice on learnis 
films. Tech. Rep. 
Pp. iv + 12. $.50. 


Tech, Rep. 
Ma + 17, $.50, 
ects of Jilm-viewing 
IS from instructional 
No. 260-7-20, 1951, 
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A. W. VANDERMEER AND JOHN COGSWELL. 
Instructional effect of the filn, How to 
operate the Army 16-mm. sound pro- 
jector set. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-29, 
1952. Pp. iv + 26. $.25. 

A. W. VANDERMEER. Relative effectiveness of 
color and black and white in instructional 
films. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-28, 1952. 
Pp. iv + 21. $.50. 

A. W. VANDERMEER. Relative effectiveness of 
instruction by: films exclusively, films plus 
study guides, and standard lecture methods. 
Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-13, 1950. Pp. ii 4- 
51. $.50. 

W. S. Vincent, P. AsH, AND L. P. GREEN- 
HILL. Relationship of length and fact Jre- 
quency to effectiveness of instructional 
motion pictures. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-7, 
1949. Pp. ii + 14. $.50. 

Joun V. ZUCKERMAN. Commentary variations: 
level of verbalization, personal reference 
and phase relations in instructional films 
on perceptual-motor tasks. Tech. Rep. 
No. 269-7-4, 1949. Pp. vi + 63. $1.00. 

Jons V. ZuckERMAN. Music in motion pic- 
tures: review of lilerature with implica- 
tions for instructional films. Tech. Rep. 
No. 269-7-2, 1949. Pp. vi + 17. $.50. 


Survey of television utilization in army train- 
ing. Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center (Human Engineering 
Rep. No. 530-01-1), 1952. Pp. iv + 142. 
$.50. 

The influence of film use methods on community 
planning. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division, 1955, Pp. 23. 


FILMS 


A place to live. Dynamic Films, Inc., 16-mm., 
b&w, sound, 24 min., 1955. $192.00, 
rental $8.00. 

Aclivity group therapy. (Jewish Board of 
Gardians.) Center for Mass Commu- 
nication, Columbia University Press, 
16-mm., b&w, sound, 50 min., 1950. 
rental, $10.00. 

And so they grow. Campus Film Productions, 
16-mm., b&w or color, sound, 28 min., 
1955. $75.00; color $200.00. 

Art and the growing child. Films for Educa- 
tion, Filmstrip, color, 58 frames and 
10” 3314 recording with signal, 1956. 
Filmstrip and recording $15.00. 

Fiddle dee dec. (Norman McLaren.) National 
Film Board of Canada, International 
Film Bureau, Tnc., 16-mm., color, sound, 
4 min., 1947, $37.50, rental $2.50. 

The gossip. Young America Films, Inc., 
16-mm., b&w, sound, 12 min., 1955. 
$62.50. 

How lo succeed in school. Young America 
Films, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 18 min., 
1955. $50.00. 

Human heredity. E. C. Brown Trust, Port- 
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land, Oregon, 16-mm., color, sound, 
18 min., 1955. $85.00. 

It's in the cards. International Film Bureau, 
16-mm., b&w sound, 18 min., 1955. 
$85.00. 

Neighbors. (Norman McLaren.) International 
Film Bureau, 16-mm., color, sound, 
9 min., 1954. $100.00. 

New doorways to learning. Cathedral Films, 
16-mm., b&w, sound, 18 min., 1953. 
$25.00. 

Our invisible committees. National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 
16-mm., b&w, sound, 25 min., 1952, 
$85.00. 

Out of the shadows. Campus Film Productions, 
Inc., 16-mm., b&w, sound, 18 min., 1955, 
$75.00. Free of charge for single show- 
ings. 

Role playing and guidance. (Robert Bartlett 
Haas.) University of California at Los 
Angeles, 16-mm., b&w, sound, 14 min., 
1953. $67.50. 

Role playing in human relations. National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, 16-mm., b&w, Sound, 25 min., 
1947. $85.00. 

Rumor. Center for Mass Communication, 
Columbia University Press, discussion 
film, 16-mm., b&w, Sound, 7 min., 1955, 
$50.00. 

Still going places! Active management of 
disability im the aged. Pfizer Labora- 
tories, 16-mm., sound, 40 min., 1955, 

To serve the mind, Department of National 
Health and Welfare of Canada, Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 16-mm., 
b&w, sound, 25 min., 1954. Rental $7.50. 

The search. A series of 16-mn 
ture films, b&w, Sound, 1955. Each 
approx. 27 min, Available through 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st St. 
New York 17, N. Y. $125.00 each? 
rental $5.00. 

Automatic machines (M; assachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 

Automobile safely ( Cornell Univer- 
sity) 

Aviation medicine (USAF School of 
Aviation Medicine) 

Child development (Yale University) 

Community education Program (Uni- 
versity of Louisville) 

Deafness in children (Johns Hopkins 
Jniversity) 

English language institute (Univer- 
sity of Michigan) 

Folklore | research 
Arkansas) 

Heart disease (University of Minne- 
sota) 

Inadequate school facilities (Harvard 
University) 

Intergroup relations (Fisk Univer- 
sity) 


n. motion pic- 


(University of 


Juvenile deliquency (Wayne Univer- 


sity) 

Marriage council (University of 
Pennsylvania) 

Mental illness (Tulane University) 
2 parts 


Noise and health (University of 
California at Los Angeles) 
Penology research (University of 
California) 
Physical fitness 
Illinois) 
Physical rehabilitation (New York 
University) 
Search sums up, The (Summary 
program) 
Stuttering 
Iowa) 
Visual perception research (Ohio 
State University) 
Waco-San Angelo disaster 
(University of Texas) 


(University of 


(State University of 


study 
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Psychotherapy 


Introduction to. Psychodrama 


J. L. Moreno. 16-mm. mot 
black and White, 


ion picture film, 
| Sound, 10 min, 1952. 
Available through Therapeutic Film Produc- 
Don; Inc. E O. Box 311, Be 4 

eacon, N. Y. 
$60.00, rental $8.00. à ; 


Psychodrama 
nique is clearly 
acting, stills, 


as à therapeutic tech- 
demonstrated through 
and Supplementary com- 
mentary by the narrator, ; 

The film, with Dr. Moreno playing the 
role of director, illustrates the setting 
for enacting a Psychodrama, and includes: 
(1) the three-level Stage, (2) the pro- 
agonist, (3) the director or therapist, 
(4) auxiliary ‘egos’ and (5) the audience. 
d The techniques of Tepresentation (pro- 
Jection of oneself), of reversal (changing 
of roles), and the ‘double’ technique (sub- 
Ject meets his double, the ‘tele’ phe- 
nomenon) are interestingly demonstrated. 

The Possibility of ‘mirror’ reaction 
from the people in the audience, the 
need for group discussion, and the im- 


Portance of Warming up of the partici- 
Pants are also indicated, 
This film is 


a didactic presentation of 
Psychodrama 


à as a psychotherapeutic 
technique, It could be used for oes 
stration, for training and also as a basis 
for discussion, The significance of the 
film should be increased if supplemented 


with the reading of J. L. Moreno, Psycho- 
drama and the Psychopathology of Inter- 
personal Relations (Beacon, N. Y.: Beacon 
House, Psychodrama monograph No. 16, 
1945, pp. 68) and J. L. Moreno, Psycho- 
drama, Ch. 6 in Six Approaches to Psycho- 
therapy (New York: Dryden Press, 1955). 
For a short critique of psychodrama, see 
William U. Snyder, The Present Status 
of Psychotherapeutic Counseling (Psychol. 
Bull., 1947, 44, 333-335). 


Child Psychology 


Learning Is Searching: A Third- 
Grade Studies Man’s Early 
Tools 

Directed by L. Joseph Stone. Photographed 

by Joseph Bohmer, Department of Child 

Study, Vassar College. 16-mm. motion pic- 

ture film, black and white, sound, 30 min., 

1956. Available through New York Uni- 

versity Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 

New York 3, N. Y., and other distributors. 

$125.00, rental $6.00 a day. 


This is a documentary-research film 
that demonstrates clearly the searching 
method as specifically applied to teach- 
ing and learning. A third-grade group of 
pupils at the New Lincoln School, N. Y. 
C., are engaged in studying tools and 
their origins. The problem is set in terms 
of children's own interests and experi- 
ences, Through observation, individual 
Work, comparisons, use of references, and 
field work, the children participate ac- 
tively in the total project. The searching 
is meaningfully related to other school 
activities and the immediate needs of the 
group. The children also write their own 
‘textbook’ and prepare an exhibit. The 
film presents the method of search as a 
basic educational approach in which 
teacher and pupils are actively engaged 
in the learning process. . 

The film is the thirteenth of a series 
Produced by the Child Study Depart- 
ment of Vassar College. It represents a 
valuable contribution to the study of 
elementary school curriculum with 
emphasis on basic principles of child de- 
velopment. The presentation illustrates 
the role of the teacher as a guide and 
Participating member of the learning 
team, and also the eagerness with which 
the child participates in activities mean- 
'ngful at his level of development. 


The film emphasizes the concept of 
education as a bringing out of potential 
capacities and not as a simple training 
device. It could be profitably used with 
classes in child psychology as well as 
for the training of elementary school 
teachers. 

Used with lay audiences it should pro- 
mote a better understanding of the func- 
tion of education and its possible impact 
on child development. 

The documentary film on child be- 
havior presents certain technical prob- 
lems. L. Joseph Stone, Some problems of 
filming children’s behavior: a discussion 
based on experience in the production of 
“Studies of normal personality develop- 
ment, Child Development, 1952, vol. 23, 
pp. 227-233, should be useful in using the 
film Learning Is Searching. 


Discovery 5 
exists already ar d you ti 
INVENTION. i 
£^ Invention 1s something that : 
oes not exist It 1s something 


Jane K 


CHILDREN’S ‘TEXTBOOK’ 
(From the film Learning is Searching. New 
York University Film Library) 


Art and the Growing Child 


Temima Gezari; Elliott H. Kone, Leonie 
Brandon, and A. Elisabeth Chase, consult- 
ants. Ann Loring, narrator. Filmstrip, color, 
58 frames and one 10”, 3314 LP recording, 
with signal, approx. 13 min. per side, 1956. 
Available through Films for Education, 
1066 Chapel St., New Haven, Connecticut. 
$15.00, filmstrip and record. 


Painting as a means of expression char- 
acteristic of various age levels is presented 
through a series of 58 color frames show- 
ing the product of various children aged 
3 to 13. The paintings are freely made and 
their general composition, use of colors 
and subject, show differential aspects 
with age. The most characteristic aspect 
is the passage from nonobjective con- 
fused patterns (at 3 years of age) to 
representational forms at 5 and above, 
and the clear expression of feelings at 9 


The tendency of the child to represent by 
an increase in size the objects of greater 
importance to him is also illustrated. The 
content of the paintings, 
becomes richer with age. 

The filmstrip represents paintings of 
average children, and could be used for 
stimulating interest and painting activi- 
ties in children, also for providing adults 
with a better understanding of this 
medium of expression in children. It 
could be used, moreover, for the analvsis 
of characteristic. developmental stages 
as expressed in free paintings. 

The recording that is synchronized with 
the filmstrip has two slides, one for use 
with adults, the other with children, A 
special discussion guide is provided with 
the filmstrip. 


moreover, 


Don’t Be Afraid 


Rose H. Alschuler, collaborator. 16-mm. mo- 
tion picture film, black and white or color, 
sound, 12 min., 1953. Available through 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill, and other dis- 
tributors. $50.00; color $100.00. 


The nature of fear in children is 
analyzed and illustrated in terms under- 
standable to middle-grade pupils. 

The film presents a young boy going 
to bed. Left alone in the dark he is 
frightened and calls his mother. She 
realizes that the boy is afraid of the dark, 
although he does not say so. 

The mother explains to the child vari- 
ous conditions resulting in fear and makes 
him understand that being afraid is a 
common way of response to certain situa- 
tions. Talking over one’s fears with 
Someone we trust, distinguishing between 
actually dangerous situations and those 
only apparently so, should result ina 
feeling of security which is the best 
antidote to fear. 

The film could be used both for clarify- 
ing and analyzing the nature of fear, and 
as an educational tool with children, 

A teacher's guide, with indications for 
use, references to related films and the 
Script, is provided with the film, 
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New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. 
xii + 518. $6.50. 
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Wiley & Sons, 1955. Pp. xxii + 709. 
$8.00. 
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D. C.: American Psychiatric Associa- 
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Harry, A. W. The leadership behavior of 
school superintendents. Columbus: Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1956. Pp. x + 109, $2.00. 
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Brazil. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1956. Pp. x + 302. $4.50. 

Henry, W. E. The analysis of fantasy: the 
thematic ap perceplion technique in the 
study of personality. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1956. Pp. xiii + 305. 
$6.00. 

HvnLock, ELIZABETH B. Child development, 
(3rd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1956. Pp. xvi + 703. $6.00. 

ISRAEL, JOacumr, Self-evaluation and rejec- 
lion in groups. (Stockholm Studies in 
Sociology, No. 1.) Stochkolm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, 1956, Pp. 250. Sw. kr. 20:-. 

JaNowrrZ, Morris, & DWAINE Manvick, 
Competitive pressure and democratic con- 
sent. (Michigan Governmental Studies, 

No. 32.) Ann Arbor: Bureau of Coven: 
ment, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan, 1956, Pp. 
viii + 122. $2.75. 

KATONA, GEORGE, & Eva MUELLER. Con- 
sumer expectations, 1953-1056, Ann 
Arbor: Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1956, Pp. 143. 

Kioprer, Bruxo (Ed.). Developments in the 
Rorschach technique. Vol. II: Fields of 
application. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1956, Pp. xx 4- 828, 

KORNHAUSER, ARTHUR, A. Jd Maver, & 
H. L. SHEPPARD. When labor votes: 
study of auto workers. New York: Un 
versity Books, 1956. Pp. 352. $5.00. 

KRANEFELDT, W. M. Therapeutische Psycho- 
logie: ihr Weg durch die Psychoanalyse, 
(3rd ed.) Berlin: Walter de Gruv 
1956. Pp. 152. DM 2.40, 
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practical guide to autoanalysis, New 
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192. $2.95. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS OF AGING 


Proceedings of a Conference on Planning 
Research, Bethesda, Md., April 24-27, 1955 


John E. Anderson, Editor 


This Conference, financed by a grant (MH 985) 
from the National Institute of Mental Health, U. S. 
Public Health Service, was held under the auspices 
of the Committee on Research, Division of Maturity 
and Old Age, American Psychological Association; 
James E. Birren, Robert J. Havighurst, Harold E. 


Jones, and John E. Anderson, Chairman. 


P 315 pages + Price, $2.00 
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NEUROTIC | 


INTERACTION | | 
IN MARRIAGE — /| 


Edited by Victor W. Eisenstein, M. D. 


T wenty-five of the country's leading psychologists, 


psychiatrists and allied specialists present the substance 
of their first hand clinical and research experiences with 
the major problem areas in marriage today. Contents 
include: Effects of Marital Conflict on Child Develop- 
ment; Unconscious Meaning of the Marital Bond; 
Measurement of Psychological Factors in Marital Mal- 
adjustment; The Prediction of Marital Maladjustment; 
Changes in Family Equilibrium through Treatment; Re- 
ciprocal Neurotic Patterns; Sexual Problems in Marri- 


"The freshness of thought which the con- 
tributors have applied to their clinical ex- 
Perience contrasts favorably with the usual 
superficial generalizations published con- 
cerning marital discord and divorce..,, Au- 
thoritative, informative and interesting.” 


Jacob A. Arlow, M.D. 


Member of the faculty, 
New York Psychoanalytic Institute. 


age; Rorschach Examinations of Marital Partners. Just published, $5.50 
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496 pages, November, $6.50 
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Electrophysiology of Sensation 


Ragnar Granit 


Receptors and Sensory Perception 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955. 


Pp. 369. $5.00. 


By Frovp RATLIFF 
The Rockefeller Institute 


r ir shall be demanded then, when 

a man begins to have any ideas? 

I think the true answer is, When he 
first has any sensation. For since there 
appear not to be any ideas in the mind 
before the senses have conveyed any in, 
T conceive that ideas in the understand- 
ing are coeval with sensation." With 
these words, quoted from John Locke's 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
Granit introduces his book on receptor 
proce And it is a fitting. introduc- 
tion, for the book is principally an ac- 
count of how the senses "convey" in- 
formation. 

The publishers point out that the 
book is based on Granit's recent Silli- 
man Lectures at Yale. True. But more 
important is the fact that both the lec- 
tures and the book are based on more 
than a quarter of a century of personal 
experience in the study of the senses by 
And it is this per- 


electronic methods. 
sonal experience which results in the 
book's greatest strength, for there is 
no substitute for first-hand knowledge. 
Furthermore, personal experience in a 
field always includes some acquaintance 
with the work of other investigators in 
the same and closely related areas. In 
Granit’s case this amounts to more than 


à mere acquaintance; he has an intimate 
and thorough knowledge of both the 
contributions of his colleagues and the 
history of his subject. This competence 
is evidenced not only by the list of more 
than 850 references, but also by the 
author's detailed and penetrating dis- 
cussions of much of the work reported in 
these hundreds of books and articles. 

In this era, however, no one person 
can survey all of any branch of science, 
at least not in the detailed manner in 
which Granit usually writes (cf. his 
Sensory Mechanisms of the Retina, 1947). 
In the present work he has chosen again 
to omit subjects rather than to sacrifice 
detail. This restraint does not come as a 
surprise to the reader, however, for the 
author's purpose is clearly spelled out in 
the preface (and later achieved in the 
text). This purpose is: to discuss the 
aims, ad results of 


means, 
physiological re: 


electro- 


earch into the process 
of reception, and to go into detail only 
in those areas where he feels that he has 
mastered the details, 

The hearing, 
smell, and taste. Four of the eight chap- 
ters are devoted to 


major omissions are 


various a 


| 1 


aspeetscot-7 obo 
visual and muscle receptors, Ium malli £iaibatog e 
of the material in some of ithe more 


general chapters is based on these senses 
100. In other words, the book is not in- 
tended to bea textbook of general sensory 
neurophysiology. Nevertheless, it will 
prove to be extremely useful as one of 
the major references in graduate semi- 
nars and advanced courses in receptor 
processes, for the omissions are partially 
compensated for by the many general 
principles elucidated—principles which 
are applicable to all sensory systems. 


D E BOOK is up to date. Indeed, much 


recent work, as yet unpublished, 
been ferreted out of 


has 
its various hiding 
places. One of the most timely chapters 
is on the role of ‘spontaneous’ activity, It 
is timely because it catches us in the 
act of making a radical change in our 
views on this matter. What we formerly 
regarded as activit 


due to 


internal 
stress or injury resulting from the neces- 
sary dissection and manipulation of the 
preparation being studied is now thought 
of as possibly being a normal pattern of 
behavior. This notion results not from 
the discovery of the causes of “spontane- 
ous’ activity but from the realization 
that it may be more than just biological 
‘noise,’ for it seems to have a function; 
significance, particularly in sense 
tems having peripheral inhibition 
activity of a Spontaneously 


al 
SyS 
The 
responding 
Suppressed 
below its resting level, which of 
it could not be if the 
were 


sensory element can be 


course 
activity at rest 
zero. Such a à, mechanism has the 


‘Advantages ol à m 1 v 
Renear’ eter whose 

g center of a seak 

rather Mec EAE TS Mso, there i 


Py 


RAGNAR GRANIT 


considerable evidence that a continuous 
input into the central nervous system, 
even in the absence of external stimula- 
tion, may be of importance as an ener- 
gizing mechanism. 

Granit’s discussions of these and other 
neural mechanisms differ greatly from 
those found all too frequently in many 
books purporting to deal with the func- 
tions of the nervous system. He pays 
little attention to explanations devoid 
of an experimental basis, for “these often 
tend to assume the character of merely 
labeling events with names such as 
"Gestalt, ‘reverberating circuits,’ ‘feed- 
backs,’ etc." When he discusses a con- 
cept such as 'feedback,' as in the chapters 
on muscle receptors, it is in terms of 
events actually observed in the experi- 
mental analysis of the functions of 
various components of a self-regulating 
system. 


I, ADDITION to the descriptions of 
experiments and data in the text, there 
are numerous glimpses of ‘raw’ data in 
the 145 illustrations. The reader sees 
oscillograms of action potentials, etc., 
which were recorded in various experi- 
ments, and which are as much like the 
ones the experimenters saw and based 
their conclusions on as is possible to show 
in half-tone reproductions. Figures il- 
lustrating anatomical details are not 
too plentiful, however, and descriptions 
of special recording techniques are almost 
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entirely lacking. The book is zot a manual 
of instructions in technique and method. 

Methodological problems are not ig- 
nored, however. There are a number of 
discussions of the limitations of certain 
techniques and methods, and consider- 
able criticism of what Granit regards as 
faulty interpretations of data. Both are 
welcomed by those of us who lack his 
knowledge and wide background of ex- 
perience. But in view of the generally 
critical nature of the book, it is somewhat 
surprising to find that one investigator's 
failure to record action potentials in a 
nerve is accepted as sufficient evidence 
to conclude that there are none. 

The book is not light reading. The mass 
of detail cannot be digested in one sitting, 
nor in several. Also Granit's nimble mind 
sees so many interpretations and new 
problems in all this detail that the reader 
will probably find it necessary to stop 
and think about them from time to time, 
for they are difficult to compress into a 
single and simple train of thought. Of 
course the subject-matter itself is not 
simple, and this book, like the subject- 
matter it treats, must be studied care- 
fully in order to be well understood. Tt 
is worthy of such study. 


The Parent's Ear vs. the 


Child's Mouth 


Wendell Johnson (Ed.), assisted 
by Ralph R. Leutenegger 
Stuttering in 
Adults 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1955. Pp. xviii + 472. 
$5.00. 


Children and 


By Jack MATTHEWS 
University of Pittsburgh 


NE and one-half million Ameri- 
cans are handicapped by stut- 
tering. Since the 1920s many 

of these stutterers as well as their teachers 
and therapists have turned to the State 
University of Iowa for help in under- 
standing and treating stuttering. Unlike 
many speech clinics, Iowa from the in- 
ception of its stuttering program has 
recognized the importance of research. 
Data from this research program can be 
found in more than 100 M.A. and half 


as many Ph.D. dissertations, as well as 
in more than 250 books, monographs, 
and research papers. This volume con- 
sists of 43 previously unpublished papers 
and dissertations which have resulted 
from the first 30 years of Iowa’s program 
of research in stuttering. 

Johnson writes with the conviction 
that stutterers are made and not born. 
The Johnson formula for making a stut- 
terer consists of having parents react 
negatively to the normal non-fluencies 
of speech which he believes all children 
manifest. The ultimate in parents’ nega- 
tive reaction comes when the parents 
label normal non-fluencies of the child 
as stullering—a label which in our culture 
carries decidedly negative connotations. 
As the child tries to avoid normal non- 
fluencies in order to minimize the nega- 
tive reactions of his parents, stuttering 
becomes an anxiety-motivated avoidant 
response, which then becomes condi- 
tioned to the cues associated with its 
occurrences. The expectation of stutter- 
ing leads to apprehension, which in turn 
produces stuttering. To Johnson the 
speech which the parents classified 
originally as stuttering was in reality 
normal speech behavior. From this he 
infers that “the onset of stuttering took 
place not only, if at all, in the child’s 
mouth, as it were, but also, and perhaps 
solely, in the parent’s ear." 

The majority of studies in this volume 
Support Johnson's semantogenic 
planation of the origin 
Impressiv 


ex- 
of stuttering. 
€ evidence is presented to show 
that non-fluencies in the speech of young 
children are normal and that in 


c most 
instances the dia, 


Enosis of stuttering is 
first. made by a lay person (parent) 
with little knowledge of the normal non- 
fluencies of young children, Less con- 


vincing evidence is cited to show the lack 
of personality 


differences between stut- 
terers and 


nonstutterers. Only four 
studies explore physical-neurological ap- 
Proaches to Stuttering. This neglect 
might lead the uninitiated to conclude 
that such approaches have little value. 
The sophisticated reader must remember 
that Johnson does not try 
research on Stuttering but only that 
which came from Towa’s program- a 
program strongly influenced the 
semantogenic point of view. 
Other warnings Should be 
both the veteran and the ne 


to report all 


by 


posted for 
wcomer to 


stuttering. Absence of reported research 
showing physical or psychological dif- 
ferences between stutterers and non- 
stutterers does not in and of itself es- 
tablish the semantogenic theory. The 
finding that all children have speech 
non-fluencies does not mean that all 
speech non-fluencies are normal. 

The present volume will be criticized 
by many as a one-sided presentation— 
as a brief for the semantogenic point 
of view. Because of the subtitle, Thirty 
Years of Research at the University of 
Towa, the reviewer was prepared for the 
heavy emphasis on the semantogenic 
explanation. It did not bother me—partly 
because I accept much of this point of 
view and partly because I know that this 
view has stimulated much of Iowa's 
recent research. 


y Be reviewer's few disappointments 
in this book stem from other sources. 
He has come to expect brilliant writing 
from Johnson and in any publication he 
is associated with. Much of the writing 
in this volume is tedious and needlessly 
pedantic. True, most of the book con- 
sists of reworked M.A. and Ph.D. dis- 
sertations, but must such writing be so 
dull and low in readability? Even John- 
son's own writing in this volume falls 
below the high standard he has previously 
established in his popular and scholarly 
publications. His point of view has been 
much more clearly and interestingly pre- 
sented elsewhere. 

Another disappointment is the dis- 
couragement Johnson dispenses to re- 
search on therapy. He believes experi- 
mental research on therapy is not feasible 
at our present stage of clinical and 
theoretical development. He hopes such 
research may be feasible in the future. 
‘This reviewer feels it is feasible now. 

This volume presents for the first time 
complete data of many researches pre- 
viously alluded to or presented only in 
abbreviated form, researches made years 
before the present book was published. 
To say this book contributes little that 
is new in stuttering is not so much a criti- 
cism of the volume as of the publication 
lag in reporting many of the studies. 
Fortunately for the profession, Johnson 
was able to utilize many of these findings 
vears before their delayed publication. 


Counseling Goes Freudian 


Edward S. Bordin 


Psychological Counseling 


New York: Appleton-Century-Croíts, 1955. Pp. x + 409. $5.00. 


By Donatp L. GruMMON 
Michigan State University 


or years the work in counseling 

and guidance and its modern 

successor, counseling psychology, 
have been rooted in the intellectual 
tradition represented by such men as 
Galton, Cattell, Binet, Hull (during his 
aptitude test period), and Strong. This 
intellectual tradition has been con- 
cerned with the psychology of individual 
differences. The underlying theory has 
been called trait theory, and its applica- 
tion in counseling has used the actuarial 
method to make forecasts for the client 
about probable outcomes of differing 
courses of action. The approach has been 
useful to practicing counselors and has 
received wide acceptance by the public. 

Concurrently there has grown another 
intellectual tradition which is concerned 
with personality development and psy- 
chotherapy. Its broad theoretical basis 
is that of dynamic psychology as opposed 
to trait psychology. 

For the past two decades, and es- 
pecially since the publication in 1942 of 
Rogers’ Counseling and Psychotherapy, 
the field of counseling and guidance has 
striven to integrate dynamic psychology 
and psychotherapy into its traditional 
procedures. This effort, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, has been largely un- 
successful. Either one tradition has been 
slighted in favor of the other, or the re- 
sult has been a conglomeration of counsel- 
ing procedures lacking in unity and con- 
sistency of purpose. 

In this perspective, Bordin's book and 
a recent book by the Pepinskys appear 
as significant developments in counseling 
psychology, for they point the way to a 
more meaningful integration of these 
two intellectual traditions. While the 
Pepinskys use the avenue of learning 
theory, Bordin attempts to adapt the 
psychoanalytic theory of personality and 
psychotherapy to the counseling situa- 
tion. In both books the integration is 
far from complete, but a significant be- 
ginning has been made. 


Bordin defines psychological counsel- 
ing as aiding people “with those problems 
of behavior in which the critical issues 
have to do with their emotions and 
motivations.” This definition might apply 
equally well to psychotherapy, and, in 
fact, Bordin sees psychological counsel- 
ing as a special application of psycho- 
therapeutic theory. But unlike the 
psychotherapists, and more in line with 
the traditional counselor, Bordin’s ap- 
proach is aimed at essentially normal 
people who seek professional assistance 
not because they perceive themselves 
as suffering from emotional or neurotic 
conflicts, but because they want help 
with difficult decisions and situational 
problems. While most psychotherapists 
tend to de-emphasize answer-finding, 
Bordin thinks that the psychological 
counselor must help his client find suit- 
able solutions to such presenting prob- 
lems. 

He does feel, however, that a solution 
to the immediate problem is the second- 
ary and not the primary goal of psycho- 
logical counseling. His basic assumption 
is that when a normal individual fails to 
solve a situational problem, a psychic blind 
spot in his personality make-up is prob- 
ably responsible for the difficulty. More 
often than not, anxiety is associated with 
the problem, and it is apt to be neurotic 
anxiety, not normal anxiety. The primary 
goal of the counselor, therefore, becomes 
psychotherapeutic intervention aimed at 
personality growth in the client. 

Bordin unfortunately offers no evi- 
dence to support his basic assumption, 
but. it holds an appeal for this reviewer 
as it undoubtedly will for many other 
practicing counselors and clinical psy- 
chologists. : 

; Other counselors will find his assump 
tion disturbing, for it minimizes the 
importance of defective information and 
skills as sources of the client's difficulty 
Such persons will feel that Bordin makes 
the counseling psychologist into a clinical 
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many of 
the coun- 


psychologist, de-emphasizing 
the unique contributions of 
selor. 
In spite of the author's preference for 
the therapeutic approach, he does not 
insist that it is always best for the 
psychological counselor to deal with the 
client's emotions and motivational 
systems. For example, some clients will 
not or cannot tolerate the anxiety usually 
generated by the therapeutic approach. 
Also, Bordin grants that situational 
factors rather than emotional factors may 
sometimes cause the client's difficulties, 
and in such cases a nontherapeutic 
approach should be used. Scattered 
throughout the book are suggestions as 
to when one or the other of these ap- 
proaches (or both) should dominate 
the interview. The proper modus operandi 
in each case is however, clearly 
spelled out, particularly as it would re- 
late to counseling and personality 
theory, and the author must often resort 
to a plea for more knowledge of both 
the defensive and the integrative ego 
processes—an unsatisfying, if 
standable, substitute. 


not, 


under- 


Bono's most productive contribu- 
tions to the integration of trait psy- 
chology and dynamic psychology come 
from his suggestions for the use of tests 
incounseling. Insteadof using tests merely 
as a source of information for the coun- 
selor, and, in turn, for the client, his 
procedures turn both test selection and 
test results into a form of reality testing 
for the client. His procedures further 
aim at stimulating the client's emotions 
and motivations, which serve as a source 
of diagnostic information for the coun- 
selor and which induce deeper self- 
exploration in the client. Tests now be- 
come a vehicle for the psychotherapeutic 
objective in addition to their more tradi- 
tional functions in the counseling. 

The current arguments about clinical 
vs. statistical prediction and Meehl and 
Rosen’s recent paper showing that ante 
cedent probability frequently reduces 
the predictive accuracy of tests have 
caused many persons to wonder if the 
extensive use of tests in individual coun 
seling is not doomed, Bordin’s use of 
tests as a vehicle in the psychotherapeutic 
objective forces a re-examination of this 
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conclusion, because now tests serve a 
function which is not wholly dependent 
upon their predictive accuracy. 

Bordin briefly outlines his own psycho- 
therapeutic theory which is built ar 


around 
the cl 


l sical concepts of res ance and 
transference, modified somewhat to fit 
the counseling situation. In dealing with- 
the normal individual, Bordin thinks that 
repressed material can be 
without an intense use of tr. 


uncovered 
] ansference, 
After specifically. rejecting Rogers! ex- 
planation of how this is possible, Bordin 
offers a vague and unsatisfactory explana- 
tion of his own. This vagueness points 
to a serious gap in the author's theoreti- 
cal approach to counseling interactions, 


p... the book's most significant 


contribution is a conceptual scheme for 


ing and chothera- 
peutic interactions. He utilizes 


viewing counseling 


ic in i three 
specific dimensions of the client-counselor 


relationship: ambiguity, cognitive-cona- 


ION 


tive balance, and emotional tone. The 
three dimensions are relatively inde- 
pendent of one another, and, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, provide a mean- 
ingful way of describing the client- 
counselor interactions. 

Counselors will find the ambiguity 
dimension particularly useful, Ambiguity 
'S an attribute of the stimulus situation 
confronting the client, one that can be 
largely controlled by the counselor along 
a continuum ranging from completely 
ambiguous to completely structured. The 
more ambiguous (unstructured) the 
counselor makes the interview, the more 
ge client is likely to reveal his emotional 
conflicts and motivational pattern, Like 
m" the more ambiguous the interview, 
the more the client tends to experience 


anxiety, ; is i i 
ety, and this anxiety must be main 
tained at 


the 
voc: 


an optimum level to achieve 
therapeutic objective, Bordin ad- 
ates Manipulating the ambiguity di 
mension according to the needs of the 
cient and the goals of the counseling 


This book is intended as a text for 
graduate students in counseling or clini- 
cal psychology, and the reviewer recom- 
mends it highly for that purpose. It 
is also an ‘idea’ book which deserves 
reading by journeymen counselors and 
clinical psychologists who work with not- 
too-severely disturbed clients. It is a 
clinician's book containing much case 
material and many keen observations of 
use to the counselor. Like most clinician's 
books, little research is cited, though the 
volume has a potential for provoking 
research activity. 


Childhood by Freud out 
of Yale 


"aul Henry Mussen and John 


Janeway Conger 
Child 

sonality 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1056. Pp. xii + 569. $6.00. 


Development and Per- 


By Etkawon E. Macconv 
Harvard University 


nis book takes a systematic posi- 

tion on the nature of human de- 

velopment, a position that stems 
from a joining of Hullian behavior theory 
with psychoanalytic concepts. In this 
synthesis, the authors follow closely 
such predecessors as Miller, Dollard, 
Mowrer, Sears, and Whiting. The ac- 
count does not purport to be a general 
text in child psychology, and it includes 
relatively little material on such tradi- 
tional topics as intelligence, concept 
formation, language, and motor develop- 
ment, although these topics are all 
touched upon. As the title implies, the 
emphasis is upon personality, and for 
Mussen and Conger this means upon the 
socialization process, since their bias is 
toward nurture rather than nature as the 
of most significant variance in 


source 
personality growth. 

The authors take seriously their re- 
sponsibility for presenting empirical 
evidence for or against the theoretical 
positions they discuss, and their coverage 
of the literature is thorough; yet their 
book is much more than a compendium 


ol E 
superbly woven into the main argument 


of the text. Occasionally, one can take 


issue with the presentation or interpreta- 
tion of a particular set of studies. For 
example, I felt the authors were too un- 
critical in their acceptance of some of 
the research on maternal deprivation. 
They say, “The works of these three 
investigators—Ribble, Spitz and Gold- 
farb—demonstrate the pervasive and 
long-lasting consequences of poor in- 
fantile care and inadequate parent-child 
relationships,” although they pointed 
out earlier some of the questions that 
have been raised concerning the validity 
of Ribble’s work. There are also certain 
limitations in the design and analysis 
of the studies by Spitz and Goldfarb 
which mean, I think, that although this 
work is provocative, it should not be 
presented to students without qualifica- 
tion. In most instances, however, Mussen 
and Conger are careful in their ev uation 
of research, and present contrary evi- 
dence or interpretations where they exist. 

The old dilemma of whether to organize 
a book on child development by age levels 
or topic headings has been admirably 
solved here. Most of the book is or- 
ganized by age levels, but the discussion 
of a particular topic is not scattered 
piecemeal through a series of chapters 
Rather, each topic is discussed fairly 
completely under the age level where it 
is most appropriate. Thus, in the chapter 
on the first year, we find the discussion 
of feeding and orality; the chapter on 
the second. year covers dependency and 
toilet training; whereas the discussion of 
IQ, its measurement and stability, comes 
under "middle childhood." 


V Viu the treatment of secondary 


drive and secondary reward in this book 
I felt a certain dissatisfaction. Learned 


reward is defined in terms of cues ac- 
companying primary reward and is 
illustrated with the token-reward experi- 
ments with chimpanzees. Learned drive 
is defined in the orthodox Miller manner, 
and the attachment of fear to previously 
neutral cues is given as a familiar ex- 
ample. But. Murray 


are also 
put forward as examples of learned driv 
and one of them is described as n Succo- 
rance: “To seek aid, protection or 
sympathy . . . to adhere to an affectionate 
nurturant parent. To be dependent.” 


"needs" 


reward: "The feelings of pleasure that 
come with hunger reduction and relief 
of tension become attached to her [the 
mother] personally, and she begins to 
have considerable learned reward value 
ior the child." Which concept do the 
authors intend, then, to be applied to 
dependency, learned drive or learned 
reward? Do they mean to suggest that 
the seeking of a learned reward neces- 
sarily implies the presence of a learned 
drive? If so, one of the two concepts is 
superfluous. If not, the authors should 
distinguish them more clearly. 

A thorny problem ior writers on per- 
sonality is the selection and definition of 
variables to be considered relevant. I 
felt Mussen and Conger used some of 
their concepts more loosely than they 
needed to have done sometimes 
grouped together under a single variable 
phenomena which might profitably have 
been considered separately. For example 
a “permissive” mother is defined at one 
point as one who "rewards new responses 
and thus encourages her offspring to 
continue his explorations." A few pages 
later, we find the phrase "mothers who 
are permissive with their infants (breast- 
feed for a long time, cuddle them, etc.)," 
and here permi 
equated with what other writers have 
called. "warmth." Warmth and per- 
missiven are certainly conceptually 
separable, and one can posit different 
implications of these two variables for 
the development of such facets of person- 
ality as guilt. Similarly, when they dis- 
cuss the studies on “oral deprivation,” 
the authors do not bring their principles 
of behavior theory to bear upon the dis- 
tinction between the many measures of 
“oral frustration” that have been used 
by the various authors they cite: early 
weaning, brief feeding periods, cup-feed- 
ing (as distinct from breast-feeding), 
scheduled feeding, severe weaning (in- 
volving punishment for sucking), and 
abrupt weaning. Instead, they are con 
tent to let these aspects of infant feeding 


and 


veness seems to be 


stand as roughly equivalent measures of 
oral frustration. Thus, I sense some 
missed opportunities for original analy 
sis; but the book is excellent as a co 
herent organization of existing findings 
and as a presentation of a theory i 
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The Freud Centenary 


Jacob A. Arlow 


The Legacy of Sigmund Freud 
New York: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1956. Pp. 96. $2.00. 


Ernest Jones 


Sigmund Freud: Four Cen- 
tenary Addresses 
New York: Basic Books, 1956. 


Pp. 150. $3.75. 


By Hangorp KENNETH FINK 


American Foundation of Religion 
and. Psychiatry 


New York, N. Y. 


HE PSYCHOLOGY of personality 
| owes more to Freud than to any 
other worker. Freud was an 
isolate because he did not climb on the 
bandwagon of an already initiated school 
of thought. His critical, restless, inquir- 
ing mind kept him from accepting con- 
ventional views, while pushing him to 
continual search for knowledge, toward 
illusion-shattering discoveries such as the 
unconscious, infantile sexuality, and 
the Oedipal complex. Freud stressed the 
biological drives, in tune with his con- 
temporaries who emphasized the heredi- 
tary and physical components of disease, 
thereby slighting the environmental, 
social, and cultural aspects, as delineated 
in such present-day schools as those of 
Sullivan, Horney, Adler, and Jung. Like 
many men of genius, Freud’s influence 
took root at a propitious time, follow- 
ing World War I, when there was a 
growing unrest concerning the dis- 
crepancy between morality and behavior. 
Although offending common sense and 
arousing man’s defenses against his 
tabooed sexual aims, he helped speed 
the demise of Victorian morality by 
stressing that that which is basic in man 
is not necessarily wicked. 

The first of these two handsome 
volumes, commemorating the Freud 
Centenary, concerns Freud’s works, the 
second his genius. Dr. Arlow has ac- 
complished the difficult task of including 
in less than a hundred pages a compre- 
hensive list of Freud’s principal works, 
theories, and discoveries, leaving the 
reader to add substance to the neces- 
arily slim outline. He places Freud’s 
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contributions to our mores and thinking 
in a sensible, objective perspective. A 
bibliography of Freud’s writings and an 
index would have added to this book’s 
usefulness as a reference work. 

As Arlow reminds us, Freud entered 
medicine through biological research. As 
a result of his neurological studies, he 
shared in the development of the neurone 
theory. In On Aphasia (1891), he demon- 
strated that the speech function is af- 
fected by many different cortical centers, 
thus weakening the exaggerated claims 
of those who overemphasized the spe- 
cificity of brain localization. As a neurol- 
ogist, he became interested in the psy- 
chology of the neuroses; it was after that 
when his more familiar books and Papers 
appeared. : 

In the Four Centenary Addresses, Dr. 
Jones maintains—as in his biography of 
Freud—an admirable objectivity about 
the first psychoanalyst although he knew 
him intimately for thirty years. The 
volume closes with Jones’s 1940 obituary 
of Freud. With those in mind who would 
set up a Freud cult, Jones remarks that 
there are those who display a “narcis- 
sistic identification with geniuses which 
allows the authors to praise 


their own 
glory under the guise of 


adoration.” 


T T Freud denied being 
ius, Jones considers the following 
those which Freud shared wit 
geniuses: (1) The power of 
centration, tremendous 
self-discipline in accomplishing difficult 
work; (2) skepticism combined with a 
paradoxical willingness. to believe; (3) 
passive surrender to his mental task 
and honest frankness of belief in its ex: 
pression, along with the courage to buck 
the current of the times; (4) Spontaneity 
of intuitive and insightful expression; 
(5) unusual and original, often surprising. 
ideas; (6) ability to Eeneralize from the 
particular and to Separate the significant 
from the unimportant, and the capacity 
for recognizing a problem that others 
fail to notice; (7) periodicity of produc- 
tive creativity (with Freud's peaks at 
intervals of approximately seven years); 
(8) intense emotions along with strong 
capacity for self-control; (9) loneliness, 


a gen- 
traits as 
h other 
deep con- 
patience, and 


bucking the prevailing medical bias 
that all disease comes from organic 
sources, that sexuality does not start 


until puberty, and that, in terms of one’s 
mental life, ‘ignorance is bliss.’ 

Jones describes Freud as a “warm- 
hearted friend, a delightful companion 
with a rich sense of humor covering his 
underlying seriousness.” While he was 
a modest man with a scientist’s true 
humility, he could also be a tiger when 
someone chose to reject a principle, such 
as Thanatos, the self-destructive drive, 
about which he felt very certain. Jones 
suggests that early overprotection by 
Freud's mother may be one of the reasons 
why Freud found it difficult in later 
years to get along with his rivals and 
was surprised and hurt by their dif- 
ferences in point of view or their de- 
fection. Jones believes that Freud’s re- 
sistance to the theories of others was 
in part also a defense against his own 
gullibility, for he could be extremely 
credulous, as in his initial belief in his 
patients’ tales of parental seduction. 
But, if genius does not contain something 
of the naive and the credulous, how can 
genius make new discoveries that others 
might overlook? The powerful resistances 
of other people against recognition of 
what is going on in the unconscious per- 
haps accounts, adds Jones, for part of 
the opposition with which Freud’s con- 
clusions were originally received, and 
the attempts that have since been made 
to distort and discredit them, 


Good Folk Wisdom But Too 
Little Science 


Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr. 


Personnel Relations 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
Pp. xii + 526, 


By BERNARD Mausner 
Psychological Service of Pittsburgh 


HE PSYCHOLOGIST who first enters 

the gray-flannel jungle of per- 

Sonnel administration is struck by 
the degree to which contemporary prac- 
AES ci industry are dependent upon 
Certain basic assumptions about human 
beings, their motives, their perceptions, 
and the characteristics of their learning 
Processes, Some of these assumptions 
derive from the last half-century of 


reses MEE dun à 
esearch in scientific psychology; many 
do not. : ; 


In a sense, any exposition of the prin- 
ciples of personnel administration which 
ignores the relationship between the 
principles and what we know about the 
laws of human behavior is like a pharma- 
cology without any basic physiology. It 
is folk wisdom, not science. Several 
writers have recently attempted to build 
an applied science of personnel work by 
examining the field in the light of basic 
scientific psychology. Viteles’ Motivation 
and Morale in Industry, and Stagner's 
Psychology of Industrial Conflict are 
notable examples. This is not the place 
to evaluate their success in deriving a 
rationale for their definition of personnel 
practices from the psychological theory 
and the experiments they cite. Neverthe- 
less it is the existence of these attempts 
that throws into relief the inadequacy of a 
discussion of the fields with psychology 
left out. Whitehill does not pretend to 
write an applied psychology. His book is 
simply a textbook in personnel adminis- 
tration. Still, the fact that it concerns 
the understanding and prediction of 
human behavior in the industrial situa- 
tion makes it imperative for us to see the 
evidence for his conclusions about 
people, the evidence which, alas, he does 
not cite. Nor are these comments a 
criticism of Whitehill, who but reflects 
the general way in which ‘human rela- 
tions’ are approached at present by 
professional personnel administrators in 
industry and their academic count- 
erparts. 

There is a striking similarity of topics 
between Whitehill’s book and a typical 
text in industrial psychology, for the 
only area covered by Whitehill which is 
not to be found in Bellow's recent text- 
book is industrial relations. Still the dif- 
ference in treatment of the topics is 
marked. Bellows presents an experi- 
mental basis for much of his discussion, 
the bulk of it done by psychologists. 
Whitehill fails to utilize this kind of 
material; his index contains the names of 
onlv six fellows of Division 14 of the 
APA, and all but two of his references 
apply to his discussion of personnel 


testing. 
The breadth of Whitehill's technical 


information in his own field stands out 
in an over-all view of the book. The dis- 
cussion of job description and of selec- 
tion, except for the very scant treatment 
of the highly important. techniques of 
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interviewing, almost approaches the 
cookbook in style. This is not a bad cook- 
book, however, since there are included 
in it proper cautionary statements against 
the unwise use of some of the techniques. 
Whitehill's presentation of training 
methods and of personnel testing are not, 
however, nearly adequate for use as a 
guide in actual field work. His chapter on 
testing opens with a very commonsensical 
statement of the uses and abuses of tests 
but his description of individual testing 
procedures, especially of the projective 
tests, is both sketchy and somewhat 
naive. Upgrading, promotion, and wage 
and hour administration, on the other 
hand, he handles from a highly sophisti- 
cated point of view about human rela- 
tions. He stresses heavily the degree to 
which changes in position and salary 
involve changes in status and in a 
person’s integration into work groups in 
an analysis based on the sociological 
literature fer status and social class. 
The author’s lack of attention to the 
psychological implications of incentive 
programs is typical of his general under- 
emphasis of psychological problems. 
Similarly his discussion of morale is thin. 
lle suggests many criteria for the effects 
of morale without any indication of the 
research in this field. Some mention, for 
ample, of the University 
Survey Research Cente 


of Michigan’s 
investigations 
would have strengthened this section 
considerably. 

The tone for Whitehill’s analysis of 
industrial relations is set by a plea for 
“cooperative negotiation and relation- 


ship" between management and labor. 
He gives a sketchy but adequate history 
of unionism and a sociological study of 
union leaders, which would probably be 
useful ammunition at the bargaining 
table. The bargaining process itself he 
describes with a fair amount of technical 
detail, as well as the operation of 
grievance procedures. 

So in summary we may note that the 
weak points of the book are its lack of 
clear grounding in psychological funda- 
mentals and its consequent superficial 
treatment of testing, morale, and incen- 
tives. This book would prove to be very 
unsatisfying to a psychologist who 
wanted an overview of personnel ad- 
ministration before his venture into 
research, teaching, or a service job. 

The strengths of the book are its highly 
readable style, its wide scope, and the 
effective integration of its account of the 
entire field. 

Although it falls short of complete 
adequacy as a working guide for per- 
sonnel administrators, it should be useful 
ior a student's first look at the way 
human problems can be handled in 
industry. 


A Psychoanalytic Text 


Herman Nunberg 


Principles of Psychoanalysis: 
Their Application to the Neu- 
roses (Trans. by Madlyn & 
Sidney Karh) 

New York: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1956 (first published in 
German by Hans Huber Verlag 
Berne, Switzerland, 1932). Pp. xv 3. 
382. $7.50. 


By Mervin B. FREEDMAN 
Mary Conover Mellon Foundation, 
Vassar College | 


HIS 18 the second edition and the 

first English translation of a 
k book originally published, | in 
German, in Switzerland in 1932. In the 
preface to the 1955 edition the author 
writes, "Although almost a quarter of a 
century has elapsed since the publication 
of this book, T believe that the 


principles 


set forth in it are as valid today as they 


were then. Much valuable work has been 
done since... but the basic concepts of 
psychoanalysis has not changed.” 

The author indicates that he has 
made emendations and added two new 
chapters in the light of contributions of 
Freud and others since 1932, but by and 
large he expands psychoanalytic doc- 
trine circa 1930. Thus, we have the 
dualistic treatment of the instincts, 
Eros and Thanatos, the conception of 
the individual as a *powerhouse of sexual 
and aggressive energies." We are pre- 
sented with a libido theory rooted in 
biology, conceived in the thermodynamic 
language of Freud's day. The chapter 
entitled The Psychology of the Ego deals 
primarily with the ego in its defensive 
functioning. Neurosis is essentially a 
disturbance of the sexual economy pro- 
ceeding from the restrictions imposed 
upon the individual. 

The reviewer can imagine that, if 
this were 1932, he might write: “This is 

a very competent study of psychoana- 

lytic theories concerning the understand- 

ing and treatment of neuroses. It is 
systematic, comprehensive, and deserves 
to be widely read.” Today certain gaps or 
biases are apparent. The place of the 
libido theory “in the totality of human 
life" does not seem so clear as it once 

did. While it can hardly be argued that 
Freud or this book ignore the impact of 
society on the individual or the role of 
society in the gen of neuroses, there 
is little concern with what we have come 
to call ego psychology or with the ways 
in which "the ego’s synthesis grows out 
of social organization." Thus, Nunberg's 
bibliography, although containing refer- 
ences as late as 1955, makes no mention 
of Erikson, Fromm, or Sullivan. His 
only reference to Melanie Klein is to a 
work published in 1932. 

The comparison is with 
Fenichel's The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis. Although not so systematic in 
treatment, Nunberg’s Principles is better 
written and superior in the use of clinical 


obvious 


material. The case-history data are not 
nearly so condensed as Fenichel’s and 
are very skillfully interwoven with the 
theoretical text. 

This book will be most with 
beginning clinical students to whom one 


useful 


wishes to introduce clinical material and 
some basic clements of psychoanalytic 


doctrine 
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An Attitude Toward 
Neurosis 


Viktor E. Frankl 


The Doctor and the Soul: An 
Introduction to Logotherapy 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. 

Pp. xxi + 280. $4.00. 


By EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


SYCHOLOGISTS tend to be ambiva- 
lent about doctors and have long 
since disavowed their interest in 
souls, but, if they refuse to read this book 
about psychotherapy and human person- 
ality, psychology will be the poorer. The 
Doctor and the Soul presents, among other 
things, a conception of behavior anoma- 
lies that has nothing to do with disease 


analogues, a notion of integrative person- 
ality adjustment that means something 
other than the mere absence of dis- 
cernible pathology, and a challenge to 
explore in research and clinical practice 
a whole new terrain of ideas about the 
modification of human behavior. 

For Frankl, e 


tentialist philosophy 
and his own Christian convictions pro- 
vide both the routes by which he reaches 
his novel position and the language in 
terms of which he describes it. It is ac- 
cessible, however, by other roads. In- 
deed, one of the contributions of this 
book, aside from its clinical insights 
the pleasures of its humanity and 
learning, is the stimulus to ground 
central assertions in a context that 


and 
its 
its 
is 
more productive of empirical inquiry 
and that may be more i 


l epistemologically 
satisi : 


The basic contention here is th: 
rotics are not basically people who have 
been battered by the world's cruelties 
(And, as a former inmate of the Nazi 
concentration camp at Auschwitz, Dr. 
Frankl knows much of cruelty.) Rather 
their identifying characteristic is ne 
inability to rebound from the harsh ele- 
ments of their experience, to accept the 
sometimes bitter responsibilities that 
the correlates of human life. 

Responsibility, however, while it cer- 
tainly has moral overtones, is by no 


at neu- 


are 


means an exclusively moralistic con- 
struct. It is not, for example, opposed to 
the idea of determinism. An act, includ- 
ing an act of decision, may be explained 


by the history of the actor. In this sense, 
one's history is ‘responsible’ for one’s 
actions. Frankl's meaning is different 
from but not antithetical to this logical 
and explanatory one. For him, respon- 
sibility is a purely descriptive term, re- 
ferring to behavior involving the ac- 
ceptance of events and the guiding of 
one’s life by some explicit set of values. 

Consequently, his approach to psycho- 
therapy (not too happily called logo- 
therapy) requires the clarification of value 
systems and the exploration with the 
patient of how his values are related to 
such symptoms as anxiety, guilt, and 
pathological defenses. This conception 
is very different from the Freudian as- 
sault on repre 


n, the Adlerian con- 
centration on power strivings, or the 
Rogerian reliance on "positive. growth 
forces," and it will be the rare clinical 
psychologist who exposes himself to 
these ideas without feeling that his 
thinking about his job has been pro- 
ductively challenged, 


Ox set of problems that immediately 
confronts the psychologist, for instance, 
provides a number of guides to research 
and modifications in clinical procedure. 
What is the relationship of various value 
orientations to frustration tolerance? To 
what extent do 


i value propositions 
mediate 


i various forms of adaptive be- 
havior? How are the value systems of 
parents related to the developing ad- 
Justments of children? How are the value 
Systems of therapists related to the 
outcomes of therapy? 


There are difficulties in The Doctor 
and the Soul too, Frankl’s therapeutic 
Procedures sound highly intellectualized 
at times, and he never quite becomes con- 
vincing when he insists that the values of 
the therapist cannot be thrust upon the 
patient. As is usual in such books, there 
55 little concern for the evidence that 
therapy is demonstrably effective. While 
he characterizes psychotherapy as "edu- 
Cation tow; 


5 ard responsibility,” he never 
indicates how the : 
in the consulting 
becomes gene 
world. 


Both good books typically suggest 
more problems than answers, and in this 


field a doctor's reach should exceed his 
grasp, else what are 


learning takes place 
room, let alone how 1t 
ralized to the extraclinical 


psychologists for? 


CP SPEAKS . 


HAT happen in 
America about knowledge of 
foreign languages? As the world 
wets smaller with improved communica- 


is going to 


tions, countless Americans as tourists 
and soldiers sce foreign lands but they 
do not talk to the people in them—not 


much. They talk to one another in 
English. American isolationism pro- 


trudes thousands of miles from her shores. 
That is because of America’s size, power, 
and self-sufficiency. The people of the 
United States are interested in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, but not enough to 
learn even the more generally used lan- 
guages. A greater isolationism exists in 
the Soviet Union where the will to power 


forbids an altruistic internationalism. 


But what about the scholars and 
scientists? Do they not need the lan- 
guages? Ves, sometimes; and, when they 


do, they get them up or use them ineptly 
or abandon a problem that runs into an 
impenetrable wall of Russian or Japanese 
for that matter, of German or 
French, as the universities yield slowly 
to the self-sufficiency of 
America. 

American psychology presents a special 
case, because it is so largely professional 
it has rapidly grown tre- 


—or, 


unilingual 


and because 
mendous as compared with the European 
psychologies. While research. may need 
foreign languages, professional work ordi- 
narily does not, except when it under- 
takes its own research. Clinical and in- 
dustrial psychologists seem to have little 
use for French and German, heretofore 
the regular concomitants of graduate 
education. Experimental psychology at 
present is dominated by research on 
learning, and Europe does not help out 
that topic. Sensory psy- 
physiological 
certainly, 

- 


with 
psychophysics, 

German 
ot read German mi 


much 
chology, 

psychology 
though he who can! 
never know what he is missing. Every- 
hody is busy, 100 per cent busy. H he 
takes time to learn German and French, 
what does he take it from? And, if he 
learns French and needs German, he is 
no better off. Or, if he is persuaded to 
learn both French and German and needs 


need 


Russian, did the educational system then 
play him false? 

It is said: Why learn a language I 
would not use? And it is obvious that 
most of the teachers of graduate students 
in America, most of the possible father- 
images for the coming generation of 
psychologists, do not use French and 
German in their teaching and research. 
Can the disciple exceed the master? Yes, 
but he needs a compelling rc: 

When is there a compelling need? The 
Ph.D. requirements are compelling, but 
to the student who expects not to use 
the languages again, whose teachers are 
not using them, these graduate-school 


requirements seem to represent an arbi- 
trary authoritarianism based upon de- 
funct values. He should have gotten 
his basic training in high school and 
college when young people more readily 
accept education without questioning its 
ultimate specific usefulness. The evidence 
is that not often does an older man get 
up a new language because his research 
demands it. Rather he changes his 
project. His need is not great enough, 
though it is great enough for an ex- 
patriate who comes to a new country to 
live. The newcomer has to have the 
vernacular and his age does not prevent 
him from learning it. Yet age can not be 
discounted. The older you get, the more 
proactive inhibitions you have. 

Why French and German though? Why 
not Dutch and Spanish? Above all, why 
not Russian? That is a matter of the 
history of scholarship. A thousand years 
ago Byzantium was the center of the 
learned world and Greek was the 
scholarly language. Later the geography 
of scholarship followed the universities: 
first Italy, then Paris, then England, then 
Germany. Latin, having been the lan- 
guage of the Church, became the lan 
guage of learning in Italy and then 
throughout the west, until a reaction 
against it occurred in the early nine- 


teenth century. But Galileo in the seven- 
teenth century wrote in lalian as well 
as Latin, and more and more during the 
next two hundred years important scien- 
tific works tended to be published in the 


vernacular. Italian faded out as the 
center of scientific activity moved north- 
ward; so, when Latin was discarded, 
French, English, and German were left. 
The scholars of the small nations, with 
their own special languages, were obliged 
more or less to accept this 


ituation and 
to get their scientific contributions into 
one of the three accepted languages if 
they wanted a large audience. This was 
power linguistics and unfair, but it 
worked well enough to let learning get 
ahead marvelously well. 


It is too bad that Latin went out. 
Had it stayed in, with high schools and 
colleges giving the necessary training 
in it, with most important learned pub- 
lication in it, the problem of the inter- 
nationalization of scholarship would have 
been solved. g 

Nowadays we are faced with another 
reaction away from French and German 
and toward English or toward Russian, 
depending on where you live and what 
your native tongue is. Will French and 
German retreat behind a partial lan- 
guage barrier as did Latin? Not soon 
probably, but we need to see the histori- 
cal picture whole if we are to think wisely 
about this matter. ` 

So where does wisdom lie right now? 
On this matter CP wishes to make two 
points. 

A community of scholarship is good for 
civilization. The scholars and scientists 
should be able to communicate readily 
with one another. They lost Latin. They 
have had until the immediate present 
French, German, and English. The less 
populous or less productive nations ac- 
cepted this inequality. Now the powerful 
Soviet Union will not and the demand for 
knowledge of Russian has to be con- 
sidered. Let us, however, take no step, 
says CP, to diminish the present degree 
of community unless a substitute device 
for securing international comprehension 
is at hand. Above all let no one advocate 
a radical diminution of community when 


his thinking is based on the experience 
of any mere two or three decade 


These 
cultural changes come slowly and im 
patience confuses prediction. 

CP's other point is that basic training 
should be kept broad if science js is 
prosper maximally. lt is nonsense to 
teach a graduate student German just 
because he is working in psychophysies 
He will probably end up twenty years 


later working for the VA. It is nonsense 
to argue that a man who teaches rats to 
run mazes needs nothing but English 
for talk. He will probably turn up with 
Lorenz, the ethologist. Psychology is not 
yet split up into so many fields that the 
graduate student can make an irrevocable 
choice, and CP hopes that this process 
of fractionation will be retarded as much 
as possible. Psychologists accept basic 
research as good, spend their lives in in- 
vestigations none of which may ever have 
practical value, for the ostensible reason 
that basic research yields practical divi- 
dends in the long run, and yields them 
the more surely because it has not aimed 
as being useful. So you do the research 
for its own sake, or for various social or 


economic motives. It would, indeed, be 
fortunate if the basic languages could 
be taken in the same way, as something 
that it is good to know though the practi- 
cal use for them is unforeseeable. Being 
educated is not always a waste of time. 


Lewin, Allport, Goldstein-Angyal-Mas- 
low - Lecky, Kretschmer - Sheldon, 
Eysenck-Cattell, — Dollard-Miller-Sears- 
Mowrer, Rogers, and Murphy. (The 
hyphens mean combined in the same 
chapter.) Hall and Lindzey asked those 
authors of theories who are living to com- 
ment on what had been written about 
their views. That's a wonderful idea! 
One theorist—one of the more modes! 
ex presidents of the APA—even per- 
suaded Hall and Lindzey that he did not 
own a personality theory, so they left 
him out after they had written him up. 
McDougall’s out too, and other ancients. 
Wiley hopes to unveil this gift. to teachers 
of courses on personality early in 1957. 
E.G. B. 


c2 


Personality theory is growing and 
personality theories are multiplying these 
days. Now Calvin S. Hall and Gardner 
Lindzey (Gordon Allport flipped a nickel 
to decide which author's name should 
come first) are readying a text for grad- 
uate students and advanced under- 
graduates that will report on twenty- 
three of these theories: Freud, Jung, 
Adler-Fromm-Horney-Sullivan, Murray, 


Stop! Look and See 


Jurgen Ruesch and Weldon Kees 


Nonverbal Communication: 

Notes on the Visual Perception 

of Human Relations 

Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1956. Pp. 205. $7.50. 


By Iaco Garpstox 
The New York Academy of Medicine 


HIS avowedly unpretentious work 

is a most competent and evocative 

exposition of a much neglected 
phase of communication—the nonverbal. 
It is didactic in the treatment of its 
subject, but it is also, and refreshingly 
so, polemical in spirit. In effect, it argues 
that we listen too much and see too little. 
We have lost the skill to observe and 
have been seduced and traduced by 
verbal language. Specifically and cate- 
gorically the authors demonstrate how 
much of communication can be effected 
and how much can be gained in seeing 
and in comprehending what is observ- 
able. 

This exposition, as the authors justly 
anticipated, has an odd effect upon the 
reader. It is all so very obvious, but not 
familiar. It is like a recalled memory that 
one is not quite sure has ever been re- 
membered before. The textual material 
is supported with seventy-eight photo- 
graphs, not counting the tail piece—as 
telling a picture as any. 

Verbal communication is neither dis- 
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paraged nor underestimated, but its uni- 


) constitutes 
linear—the authors term it “digital” — 


an excellent. primer for the 
novitiate in communication. The second 


character is underscored. Nonverbal chapter deals with Biology and Culture 
communication in contrast is multi- as two determinants of nonverbal com- 
dimensional and multidirectional (“an- munication. It is the poorest of an ex- 
alogic") and is generally instantaneous. cellent lot. In spots it reads like a digest 
It deals in Gestalten. The point is that condensation of Wells’ History It suffers 
verbal communication, devoid of its from naive generalizations, "fle state: 


nonverbal concomitant, is often 
adequate and frequently misleading. 

“Our verbal digital education is not 
paralleled by a corresponding regard for 
training along nonverbal, analogic lines. 
Thus, we continued to produce . . . more 
and more narrowly oriented human 
beings as well as an increasing number 
of quasi schizophrenics, capable of 
grappling with the most complicated 
mathematical and technological problems 
but with no real understanding of human 
beings, their emotional expression or 
even of gestures— all of which até so 
necessary for the understanding of 
speech” (p. 76). 


[ indictment is well 


is valid. The practicing 
analyst are not exem 


im- ment, “Italy’s contributions to literature, 


with the exception of Dante, are second- 
ary to its achievements in 
artistic forms,” js open to serious doubt. 
Vide Francesco De Sanctis’ History of 
Malian Literature, The generalization, 
even “from the long range viewpoint," 
that “from the high Renaissance to the 
middle of the nineteenth century the 
Viewpoint from Which artists regarded 
their world and the 


nonverbal 


terms in which they 
communicated it are... relatively un- 


varied,” will not stand up under critical 
assessment. What of P 
Greco, William Blake, Goya? The theory 
of abstract painting, Frances Bradshaw 
Blanshard has shown, is 
in a moveme 


ieter Bruegel, El 


an extreme stage 
nt of thought which began 
many centuries ago, (See his Retreat front 
Likeness in the Theory of Painting, 1949.) 

But these : 
tioned here 


drawn up, and 
Psychiatrist and 
i Pted, and the all- 
too-brief chapter Language and Ps 


and othe ints men- 
chap a ther points not 1 
pathology inspires many 


a query. What 5 à are minor matters. They are 
for example, of the honcommunicative Seeing, but in sio Way. datrank, Mure 
therapist who hides behind the the value of the work, which is indeed 


north 
pal And what of 
training, native Predilec- 
tion, and associational devotion are in- 
capable of and averse to analogic com. 
munication? How fares the patient? 

The first chapter, eleven Pages long, 


excellent, 
The book ir 
however, 


end of a supine patient! 
those who by 1 its physical characteristics; 
a is anything but satisfactory: 
1 he printed line measures six inches and 
1s difficult to scan. 

nate 


type 


The type is unfortu 
and the Pages are blotched by bold- 


accented words and phrases. Most 


of the illustrations are too small and 
are gray in texture. So fine a work de- 
serves a better format, and more com- 
petent typography. But then—it's the 
shoemakers’ children who go barefoot. 


Sane Sense for Layman 
and Psychiatrist 


Henry Yellowlees 


To Define True Madness: Com- 
mon Sense Psychiatry for Lay 
People 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1955. 

Pp. ix + 172. $.65. 


By ALEX C. SHERRIFFS 
University of California 


nis is indeed a surprising little 

book. It is small in size, unpre- 

tentious in price, and popular in 
title, but it is unexpectedly full of in- 
sights and observations which should 
prove thought-provoking and at times 
challenging to the advanced student of 
personality and clinical psychology and 
to all those who work with the mal- 
adjusted. And it will be useful to the lay 
reader. 

Unlike the usual book about adjust- 
ment for the layman, this is not an effort 
at bibliotherapy, nor is it ‘fascinating’ 
symptomatology presented in a ‘fascinat- 
ing’ fashion. The author, a noted British 
psychiatrist, assumes no medical or 
psychological knowledge on the part 
of the reader, but he does assume that 
the reader has his share of misinforma- 
tion and bias. He also takes it for granted 
that his reader is a more intelligent and 
a more thoughtful person than do most 
other writers on this subject who address 
a lay audience. 

This reviewer suspects that Dr. Yellow- 
lees is also writing for a second audience, 
that he is using this book as a vehicle to 
communicate some important ideas and 
criticisms to his fellow psychiatrists and 
to allied. professional people. Whereas 
ity is bound to be re- 
his surgical 


his calm objecti 
assuring to the lay reader, 
exploration into the current status of 
psychiatry, carried out in full. public 
view, must have a disquieting effect on 
some of his colleagues. 

For the layman (“We cannot stop 


people talking about psychiatry: cannot 
we get them to talk sense about it?") 
there is an excellent presentation of such 
matters as the concept of the whole 
person, or normality, and of the relation- 
ship of symptom and cause; of the cog- 
nitive, affective, and conative disturb- 
ances; of the more important mechanisms 
and dynamisms, and of the sense of 
inferiority, anxiety, depression, and 
suicide; of suggestion and hypnosis; and 
of the relations of medicine and law. The 
presentation is unusually open, objec- 
tive, scholarly, and realistic. The author 
makes clear what is hypothesis, what is 
fact, and what has turned out to be useful 
though incompletely understood. Many 
an author of current texts in abnormal 
psychology and the psychology of per- 
sonality could profit by more of Dr. 
Yellowlees’ humility and objectivity. 

For the second audience the author has 
a number of messages. Important among 
them are those indicated by the follow- 
ing statements: “[Psychiatry] is beyond 
all doubt passing through a period of 
decline at present, because it is at the 
mercy of its amazing technique and its 
art has evaporated almost to vanishing 
point.” “Many modern psychiatrists 
find all demands upon their diagnostic 
and therapeutic abilities satisfied by in- 
dulging in some obscure psychological 
jargon, and finally pressing an electric 
button or doing a ‘blind’ surgical opera- 
tion.” “Our present day self-styled psy- 
chologists and psychotherapists—some 
even dare to call themselves psychia- 
trists—suffer from one essential weak- 
ness, namely, the inadequacy of their 
training.” “[Psychoanalysis] believes it- 
self to be the sole repository of psycho- 
logical truth, and regards every modifi- 
cation, advance, or development as 
dangerous heresy.” 

Not all of the author's comments are 
critical, but many are. He makes his 
points convincingly, and he has numerous 
suggestions for remedy. Dr. Yellowlees 
believes very much in the potential of 
psychiatry, but he believes that many 
present day practitioners are preventing 
psychiatry from achieving its potential. 

Those who are called upon from time to 
time to suggest readings for interested 
laymen, and who themselves have per- 
spective and a sense of humility about 
psychology applied, will be comfortable 
in recommending this little volume 


Cracking the Assessment 
Criterion 


George G. Stern, Morris I. 
Stein, and Benjamin S. Bloom 


Methods in Personality Assess 
ment: Human Behavior in 
Complex Situations 
Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1956. 

Pp. 271. $6.00. 


By Kenneto R. HAMMOND 
University of Colorado 
IKE earlier books about personal- 
l ity assessment (Assessment of 
Men, Prediction of Performance 
in Clinical Psychology) this book should 
have an important effect on what psy- 
chologists do, as well as on what they 
say. 

The authors make a competent and 
valuable effort to dynamite the rock 
upon which previous assessment pro- 
grams have foundered—the criterion 
problem. The steady self-confidence of 
their attack on this problem is refreshing 
after recent gloomy pronouncements, 
(“Assessment in the OSS style has now 
been proved a failure,” said Cronbach, 
in the 1956 Annual Review of Psychology.) 
Moreover, the results reported in the 
illustrative research projects are 
cellent. 

The authors put the criterion problem 
first and resolve it partially by some 
theoretical discussion of the environ- 
ment (Murray’s press), but principally 
by the arduous procedure of studying the 
persons doing the ultimate evaluating 
of the assessees. As they state, “It is the 
evaluation which is being predicted, 
rather than the performance.” Therefore 
performance has meaning only “as some 
evaluative judgment has been placed 
upon it." This point of view is so sound 
that the occasional omission of details 
in its exposition may be overlooked, 


V V.. the criterion problem as 


pivot, four ass 


ex- 


a 
sment methods are pre- 
sented. (1) The analytic method requires 
the staff to make a situational an 


alysis 
and develop a criterion in terms of fune- 


tional roles described in the terminology 


(mainly Murray’s) of personality theory 
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Tests are then selected, conferences held, 
and predictions made. Unhappily, "it 
is almost an impossible task to state the 
principles by which the staff actually 
sets about predicting how the subject 
will perceive and react to the press.” 
(2) The empirical method involves no new 
techniques. (3) The synthetic method re- 
quires the staff to “synthesize” a hypo- 
thetical personality type and predict 
the consequences when such a type in- 
habits the criterion. environment. The 
synthetic method allows prediction only 
when the environment is known to the 
but it does not require the 
intensive study of evaluators as does the 
analytic method, nor does the synthetic 
method require one to make a prediction 
jor every assessee. (+) The configurational 
method consists of transposed (inverse) 
factor analysis by means of which are 
discovered personality “models” which 
provide test specifications for new sub- 
jects. 


"L z book has two faults. Better copy 
editing would have prevented one. The 
second fault lies in an Olympian attitude 
toward tradition and related research. 
For example, in naming the four methods 
the authors overlook the traditional 
methodological distinction between an- 
alytic and synthetic, and the parallelism 
between syullielic and empirical. Their 
distinction among the four methods, 
though not altogether new (cf. Cronbach, 
1949) is valuable, and it is to be hoped 
lasting; therefore the need for more suit- 
able urgent. Another 
example lies in the absence of recognition 
of other attempts to cope with the cri- 
terion problem (e.g., Flanagan's critical 
incidents, and Thorndike’s threefold 
criterion classification) and of attempts 
like Edwards’ to control test faking. 
More detailed cognizance of the troubles 
encountered by others would have en- 
hanced the caliber of the book. For exam- 
ple, current doubts about the value of 
projective tests seem never to have dis- 
turbed these writers. (Why all the re- 
search, if we ignore it?) Furthermore, the 


terminology is 


sporadic, casual references to transac- 

fionalism serve no purpose. 
These criticisms, however, 

slight dispraise of an important and sig- 


nificant contribution to the methodology 


are but 


of personality assessment 


i 


Labour Without Joy is Base 


Georges Friedmann 


Industrial Society 


Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. (Somewhat augmented American edition of 
book published in France in 1947.) Pp. 436. $6.00. 


By Morris S. VITELES 
University of Pennsylvania 


N Erewhon, published almost a 
hundred years ago, Samuel Butler 
graphically described the growing 

fear of the subordination of man by 

machines—oí "seeing ourselves super- 
seded by our own creatures, till we rank 
no higher in comparison than [do] the 
beasts of the field with ourselves." In 

Industrial Society, Friedmann considers 

this danger from the point of view of a 

twenticth-century social scientist, 

According to Friedmann, specialization 
of work, accelerated by mechanization, 
has resulted in the degradation of the 
worker, by eliminating the need for 
initiative and planning in his daily work. 

These effects, he contends, are nol in- 

evitable and unavoidable sequelae of the 

expanded use of electrically powered 
machines which characterizes the ‘second 
industrial revolution.’ Such adverse out- 
comes are the result of a technicist ap- 
proach to the production process by 
profit-minded industrialists, as expressed 
in the uncritical and ruthless 


application 
of so-called ‘scientific’ management. to 
the rationalization of work, without re- 
gard for the physical and mental welf; 
of the worker. 

Early investigations by physiologists 
and psychologists vielded principles and 
procedures for safeguarding the well- 
being of the worker. These scientists, 
however, duplicated Taylor's error i 
viewing man as a single ‘factor’ in a 
complex man-machine relationship. They 
also overlooked the inherent unity of 
man as a total personality oper i 
a highly intricate social milieu, 

New horizons were opened with the 
advent of Gestalt theory, the individual 
psychology of Adler and the depth psy- 
chology of William Stern. The anthropo- 
logically oriented Hawthorne Plant studies 
revealed the basic significance of social 
motives and the operation of small group 
influences within the larger socioeconomic 
environment of 


are 


ating in 


the industrial plant. 


These and other investigations under- 
lined the need for integrating the indi- 
vidual in a “collectivity” constituted by 
the worker, his co-workers, and the in- 
dustrial organization, and extending also 
into the broad socioeconomic milieu. 


Aon to Friedmann, in recog- 


nizing the influence of the broad social 
structure, industrial psychology both 
“avowed its impotence in this field" and 
"emerges into sociology." Consideration 
of social forces has, furthermore, demon- 
Strated the necessity for close coopera- 
tion among all the sciences which deal 
with man in solving the human problems 
of an industrial civilization, 

Such emphasis on the interdisciplinary 
approach is the ‘hallmark? of Industrial 
Society. Published originally in 1947, the 


book ‘looks ead,’ i 
k ‘looks ahead,’ as did contempo- 


rancous publications by such other social 
Scientists as Mayo and Lewin. Further- 
more, the breadth of historical perspec- 
tive and philosophical orientation enrich 
the value of the book as a relatively carly 
contribution to the social study of man- 
machine relationships. i 

Strength in the latter respects does not, 
howev ‘ry eliminate a central. weakness 
in the American edition, 


ished in 
1955, published i 


>) an edition which has not been 
sufliciently augmented to deal with the 
significant and even 
contributions during the past fifteen 
sel te the American reader 
Morale in ^. = EVIE WEE s Motivation and 

dustry, Stagner's Psychology 
of Industrial Conflict, and Whyte’s Money 
and Motivation for descriptions of recent 


brilliant research 


Studies a 1 
rent — for the consideration of cur- 
Fried theory, which are absent from 
Š à L 
edmann’s work. Nevertheless, these 


» d 
E Other significant om 
rom the fullne 


Society, 


ons detract 
ss and luster of Industrial 


By way of slight compensation, Fried- 


ee 


GEORGES FRIED) 


mann describes European employee 
participation programs which are not 
well known in this country. Among these 
is the plan followed in the Bata Plant, 
at Zin, Czechoslovakia, which promotes 
a limited degree of consultation in an 
essentially “paternalistic” framework. 
Workers? productive cooperatives in 
France have expanded the scope of col- 
laboration to include democratic col- 
lective management, and also the dis- 
tribution of profits on the basis of the 
individual's fulfillment of social responsi- 
bilities as well as of production quotas. 


Faus accepts the view that 
such opportunities for the display of 
initiative and participation in planning, 
as well as other steps, can help raise 
production, job satisfaction, and morale. 
He pleads, in addition, for the expansion 
of the horizons of the social sciences to 
include the goal of providing the worker 
with a positive feeling of “joy in work” 
which appears only when the worker can 
influence the means as well as the ends 


of his achievement. “Joy in work," he 
insists, can be achieved only in a social 
structure that provides “multivalent” 
training- characterized. by the develop- 
ment of generalized skill, an apprecia- 
tion of technology, and a humanistic 
background which can enrich the use of 
leisure time, as well as closer ego involve- 
ment in even specialized work. 

Much of the underlying discussion 
here applies to the French educational 
system and has limited application to 
Problems arising 


from individual differences and the con- 
ditions under which transfer o! training 
ated lightly. Never- 


the American. scene. 


can take place are tre: 


theless, the discussion has significant 
import in considering the increased need 
for skilled workers which arises as auto- 
mation is accelerated, and also the neces- 
sity for a program of retraining workers 
to avoid unnecessary unemployment in 
a period of transition. 

In general, Friedmann’s discussion of 
automation deserves particular attention 
by the reader. Consideration of his 
treatment of this and other issues must, 
nevertheless, take into account value 
judgments which appear in his discussion 


of an industrial society. For example, he 
agrees with Wiener (The Human Use 
of Human Beings) that the "machine's 
danger to society is not from the machine 
itself but from what man makes of it^ 
Wiener, however, takes the position that 
“the devil whom the scientist is fighting 
is the devil of confusion, not of wilful 
malice.” By contrast, Friedmann appears 
to see in the “private” profit system and 
in the industrialist's contempt for the 
working masses the prime sources of the 
evil of mechanization. 

This is not to say that Friedman con- 
sistently casts the employer or manage- 
ment in the role of the villain. Neverthe- 
es the view that 'class- 


less, he stress 
consciousness! and the absence of an 
essential community of interest between 
and workers set practical 


employers 
limits to management's efforts in inte- 
grating. the worker into the firm. Ad- 
vances in the direction of profit-sharing 
and participation in management repre- 
sent to him a retreat on the part of the 
capitalistic system and the "inter-pene- 
tration by another system and other in- 
stitutions which are in the process of 


formation.” 


] RIEDMANN does not identify the 
“other system," but its identity is per- 
sertion that ra- 


haps revealed in his a 
tionalization in a broad sense is a road to 
socialism. 1t may well be that this is the 
sense in which he conceives the volume as 
ction a humanism 


“showing in what dir 
anxious to change effectively the condi- 
tions of human life must orient its course 
and its hopes.” 


w 


Certainty generally is illusion, and repose 
is nol the destiny of man. 
Ouver WENDELL HOLMES 


Bits about Bits 


Henry Quastler (Ed.) 


Information Theory in Psy- 
chology 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956. 


Pp. x + 436. $6.00. 


By Epwix B. NEWMAN 
Harvard University 


mis is a book about information 

theory. It is also a book about 

psychology—at least some parts 
of psychology. It reports on a conference 
at the University of Ilinois in the summer 
of 1954 that counted among its partici- 
pants a large share of those psychologists 
who know about information theory. 
The conference must have been a reason- 
ably good one, as conferences go. 

The conference started off with some 
suitably hortatory remarks on the ra- 
tional nonapplication of information 
measures. This left people free not to 
apply such measures if they preferred, 
and roughly 40 per cent got along quite 
well without. 

A section of the book is given over to 
technical problems of the mathematics of 
information measures. In it Miller, and 
Rogers and Green, contribute some 
highly useful information on sampling 
distributions. The distributions are 
limited to what may be thought of as 
‘null’ cases but are highly us ful within 
this limitation. Quastler describes some 
ingenious methods of approximating in- 
formation measures where exact answers 
are difficult to obtain. McGill presents, 
all too briefly, his general structure 
There is just 


for multivariate anal 
enough here to suggest how powerful 
this generalization may be, and even the 
user of the conventional analysis of 


variance understands his tools much 
better if he appreciates the isomorphism 
of the information and 
measures. These few pages are the most 


variances 


exciting part of the hook 

The psychological half of the discus 
sion does not hold up so well. The papers 
presented are far from a balanced repre 
sentation of the areas in which informa 
tion measures have been applied, and 
rather few of the reports contain much 
that is new. This book serves neither as a 
review of the field nor as a report ot 
research 


Fitts sums up quite neatly his work on 
stimulus-response compatibility. Senders 
reports what happens when the pointer 
on a scale repeats roughly the same in- 
formation each time it is read. Quastler 
tells how he tried to test ‘channel- 
capacity’ with random music. The task 
involves playing or typing as fast as one 
can, with the complexity of the task 
varied from trial to trial. Quastler’s sub- 
jects, at 20 bits per second, fall short of 
Licklider’s best, who reached perhaps 

35 bits per second on quite tricky tests. 
Fritz and Grier tell us what airplane 
pilots say when they talk, and that turns 
out to be not much. Hake tackles the 
problem of subjective probability, ask- 
ing subjects for direct estimates. He does 
not make clear how the presumed bias in 

a priori probability modifies the way in 

which one calculates transmitted in- 

formation. 


A SIGNIFICANT portion of the book is 
taken up with papers that have little 
to do with psychology and even less with 
information theory. One of them at- 
tempts to develop a concept of psycho- 
logical time, and a second deals with 
signal detection. The talk is pitifully 
unsophisticated. Such speculative chit- 
chat may be all right around the con- 
ference table but there are canons of 
scholarly excellence that should be met 
before committing conversation to cold 
print. 

One other passing comment: The 
typography of this book is poor for 
something between hard covers and at 
this price. The book is printed by offset 
from typescript. It uses a most un- 
fortunate type face (often an “rn” cannot 
be distinguished from an “m,” e.g., p. vi). 
It is poorly proofread (*Poebal" for 
"Foveal," p. 184). The attempt to re- 
produce figures that were prepared for 
some different method of publication is 
almost disastrous (pp. 224f.). Good 
printing does not just happen. 

To sum up quite briefly, this is a book 
that experts in the field of information 
theory will need to have for their shelves 
if their source material is to be com- 
plete. It may be scanned with profit by 
the dilettante, 
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Security vs. Freedom 


Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York 


Report of the Special Committee 
on the Federal Loyalty- 
Security Program 
New York: Dodd, Mead, 1956. 

Pp. xxvi + 301. $5.00. 


By EprrH L. ANNIN 
Harvard University 


HE New York City Bar Associa- 

tion has issued the Report of its 

Special Committee on the Fi ederal 
Loyalty-Security Program. The Commit- 
tee's investigations have been going on 
for over a year under a grant from the 
Fund for the Republic, with Dudley 
Bonsal as Chairman and Elliott Cheat- 
ham as Research Director. The report 
Seems to be a thorough, competent job 
Whose main thesis is that, while the 
United States must have an effective 
loyalty-security Program in the current 
State of world affairs, the present one 
needs considerable revision, particularly 
in the direction of a better protection 
of constitutional rights and individual 
Íreedoms. 


This is not a source book for the 


social psychologist; the report does not 
concern itself with the Psychological 
effects of loyalty-security programs nor 
cite the kind of material presented in 
the Yarmolinsky case Studies. On the 
administrative and legal side, however, 
the Committee does not stop with dis- 
cussing problems and describing defects, 
It goes on to give 
tions which 
revised 


a set of recommenda- 
add up to a completely 
"personnel and information 
Security" system, centered in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President 
responsible Director to he 
devised 


with a 
ad it up, and 
to meet most of the 


“vise major 
Criticisms of the present system. For 
instance, the report advises giving 


security officers broad, thorough training 
Courses; abolishing or drastically revising 
the Attorney General's list, which has 
been used in an undiscriminating and 
unfair Way; continuing the salaries of 
suspended employees since most are 
eventually cleared; protecting the 


| : ano- 
nymity of informants only 


where 


absolutely necessary, and making sure 
that any such information is very care- 
fully evaluated before it is used as 
evidence. Another of the Committee's 
recommendations has already been 
carried out: before this report was pub- 
lished, the Supreme Court decided in 
Cole v. Young that security procedures 
apply only to ‘sensitive’ positions, a 
decision which Congress has not yet 
succeeded in nullifying. Is this a hopeful 
sign, or will the report come up against 
the same kind of treatment that another 
Fund-for-the-Republic project, the sur- 
vey of blacklisting in the entertainment 
ficld, has met with from Representative 
Walter's committee? 


Rough Timbers for 
Motivational Theory 


James Olds 


The Growth and Structure. of 
Motives: Psychological Studies 
in the Theory of Action 
Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1956. 

Pp. 277. $5.00, 


By Francis W. Trwin 
University of Pennsylvania 


N THIS collection of papers the author 
I wrestles enthusiastically with some 

- Very difficult problems. There are 
exciting moments and quite a few 
feats of skill, Nevertheless it is doubtful 
Whether the public should have been 
invited to buy tickets, No common aim 


or theme unites the four principal essays 
and none of them is re: 


The discussion shifts 
looseness and rigor and passes with little 
Preparation from one level of abstraction 


to another, There are definitions that do 
not define, crite: 


ady to stand alone. 
abruptly between 


t d tia too vague for ap- 
Plication, and Arguments too imperfectly 
Worked through to be evaluated. We 
Seem to be present at an improvisation; 
and when the author says that, in the 
time between Writing and publication, 
he has arrived at a “slightly changed 
Conception of the framework in which 
the material of this: Book may prove 
fruitful,” We are surprised only by the 
apparent understatement, It is a pity 
that the ideas were not withheld until 
they Were more mature, 


The first paper deals with “secondary 


reinforcement” (more accurately, ‘goal 
attractiveness’ or ‘positive valence’), and 
argues that secondary goal objects may 
acquire both autonomous or intrinsic 
and instrumental values. Ingenious in- 
terpretations of experimental data lead 
to the specification of variables supposed 
to determine the growth and decay of the 
two sorts of value; but, welcome as they 
would be to some psychologists, neither 
an adequate criterion for the existence of 
acquired intrinsic value nor a convincing 
demonstration of the necessity of the con- 
cept is provided. 

The essay on “a limited theory of 
reward" aspires toward nothing less than 
the solution of the most fundamental 
questions of motivation, action, and 
learning. As a major step in achieving 
this, Hebb's cell assemblies, after some 
reinterpretation, are endowed with 
positive and negative "motive forces,” 
forms of facilitation that flow backward 
along associational chains instead of 
forward like “stimulation.” The concep- 
tion is novel, but it is hard to tell how 
seriously to take it. Olds does not wish 
his theory to be judged by predictions 
derived from it but believes that “its 
importance lies in the fact that it 
systematizes available material concern- 
ing learned motivation in such a fashion 
as to suggest measurements and vari- 
ables,” This attitude seems to remove 
the theory from the sphere of useful 
discussion. 


[ : last two essays are working 


papers that interpret the mechanisms of 
the limited theory of reward in the 
framework of a "general theory of 
action systems." After he has read 
140 pages of the book, the reader is 
informed that, to understand the rest, he 
must acquaint himself with an earlier 
volume of working papers by Parsons, 
Bales, and Shils (1953). The prospect is 
not enticing, for the author says only 
too truly of his final chapter, "It is a 
sad fact that the obvious assertions of 
the introductory section will probably 
seem tedious; the systematic formulations 
Which come later will probably seem 
incomprehensible." In such a case, would 
it not have been better to reserve the 
material for private circulation among 
those engaged in the ‘general theory’ 


enterprise? 


Holt 1956 
Texts in Psychology 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
D. B. Klein + Revised 


Offers a thorough, scientific treatment of mental hygiene for 
college courses, stressing the importance of. publie enlightenment 
regarding mental health. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS AND 
COUNSELING IN THE SCHOOLS 
Stanley S. Marzolf 
A unique book which brings together the diagnostic and counseling 


techniques needed by the professional trainee at the elementary 
or secondary school. ` 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
J. M. Stephens + Revised 
Oriented to the work of the classroom teacher, this text brings 


into focus those facts and principles of psychology which will 
enable him to understand the student and his development. 


WORKBOOK IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
David G. Danskin 


A student workbook geared to the Revised Edition of Stephens’ 
Educational Psychology. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Wenger, Jones & Jones 


Designed for the second semester of the introductory course in 
psychology. Written in the belief that psychology is basically a 
biological science, the book provides a working knowledge of bio- 
logical facts and principles. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
A. M. Jordan * Fourth Edition 
Acquaints the prospective teacher with the psychological prin- 


ciples which will help in adapting methods and materials of instruc- 
tion to levels of growth. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
B. R. Bugelski 


sal of the current status of learning 


zes the correlated area of motivation. 


Providing a realistic appra 
theory, the author emphas 


HENRY HOLT ann COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


An Orphaned Essay on Risk 


John Cohen and Mark Hansel 


Risk and Gambling: A Study of 
Subjective Probability 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. x + 153. $3.50. 


By Warp EDWARDS 
Air Force Personnel and Training 
Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas 


urs little book reports the results 

of a number of experiments about 

subjective judgments of proba- 
bility, most of which use children as sub- 
jects. Its authors are a professor of psy- 
chology and a lecturer in psychology at 
the University of Manchester, England, 
They say that their intended audience is 
“all those who have occasion to fill in 
football pool coupons or cross a road . . . 
gamblers, punters and professional risk- 
takers, . . . teachers, . . . also those inter- 
ested in themselves or their fellows." 
They have therefore kept “technical 
jargon and statistical mystification" to a 
minimum. 

The books starts firmly off on the 
wrong foot by saying: “With the notable 
exception of [a book by Piaget and 
Inhelder], a literature on the subject- 
matter of this book hardly exists." This 
preposterous statement indicates that the 
authors have never heard of the theory of 
games, utility theory, decision theory. 
and similar fields. The content of the 
book, moreover, confirms their lack of 
familiarity with these literatures. (About 
500 relevant articles and books in these 
areas have been published since 1947, of 
which at least 100 are directly relevant to 
Cohen and Hansel's topic and have publi- 

cation dates earlier than that of their 
preface.) Nor is their unfamiliarity with 
the literature of their topic the result of 
the work of 


insularism. They ignore 
Shackle, Meredith, Robertson, Stone, and 
other British economists and psycholo- 
gists who have published on these matters 
as firmly as they do the much larger 
American literature. 

The authors report a number of experi- 


ments of varying degrees of interest, 
experiments concerned with such topics 
as whether subjective probabilities add 
up to one, the gambler's fallacy, the 
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quantitative interpretation of words like 
nearly always and probably, and the rela- 
tion between repetitions of a risky event 
and predictions of the result of further 
repetitions. In keeping with Cohen and 
Hansel’s intent to avoid “technical 
jargon and statistical mystification,” 
none of their experiments are reported in 
enough detail to figure out exactly what 
was done or what happened. This is quite 
a feat for a book that contains 24 tables 
of results. Cohen and Hansel mention 
that some of their experiments are more 
fully reported in technical journals, yet 
they give no references to help the 
frustrated reader. Of course they report 
no statistics other than descriptive ones— 
but they do use the terms mean, median, 
and N (for total number of cases) without 
definition or explanation. 

This book is exactly what you would 
expect it to be in view of the ignorance 
of the relevant literature displayed by its 
authors. In spots it is clever, imaginative, 
and highly original. For instance, the 
authors present some quite s weestive 
data about what they call E tae 
taking,” which is the idea, often specu- 
lated about in the literature, that there 
is a certain minimum subjective proba- 
bility level, consistent over many situ- 
ations for a given individual, a level 
below which the individual is unwilling 
to gamble. Most of these experiments 
suffer, however, from faults which have 
appeared and been dealt with in the re- 
search of others, and most of the theories 
are old, familiar, and a little tired. 


Retarded Children 


Herta Loewy 


Training the Backward Child 
New York: Philosophical Library 
1956. Pp. 166. $3.75. f 


By G. ORVILLE Jounson 
Syracuse University 


HIS volume is a follow-up or 
extension of an earlier book by 
the same author, entitled The 
Retarded Child. The two volumes contain 
views, attitudes, and recommendations 
of Herta Loewy, apparently derived 
largely from the observations and experi- 
ences in conducting a small private 


school for retarded children in London, 
England. 

The present publication is divided into 
a large number of very 


short chapters, 
grouped under three specific headings 
and one general one. The specific areas 
discussed are the social, educational, and 
physical aspects of a training program 
for backward children—a group more 
commonly referred to as the severely 
retarded or trainable in the United 
States. 

Under the general heading of Social, 
the author has included such chapters 
The Efect on Parenthood of Having a 
Backward Child, The Effect of the Parent 
on the Backward Child, Welding the Child 
into the Family Pattern, Grand parents and 
the Backward Child. The content consists 
of opinions, personal experiences, and 
discussions concerning such subjects as 
“The protective instinct in the mother 


T The maternal instinct being 
strong as it is,...,” and “One of the 
instinctive fears of many backward 


children is the onus of responsibility 
called for in solo action.” One is also 
impressed with the almost continuous 
use of the personal pronoun J instead of 
the more impersonal approach customary 
in professional writing. 

A great deal of space is devoted to 
medical care, need for medical treatment, 
and importance of diet, Examples of 
diet for acidity, | undernourishment, 
acute constipation, obesity, and digestive 
troubles caused by chewing difficulties 
(diets differing for winter and summer) 
are included, Despite the repeated 
emphasis upon medical care and treat- 
ment, however, nowhere is it indicated 
What this treatment. might include or 
what specific results could be expected. 
1 he author remarks, in this respect, that 

the homeopath can do much to help 
the backward child, so can the osteopath 
and the chiropractor,” 

The reader will also be impressed by 
such naive and unscientific conceptions 
as “.. habits are inherited as well as 
imitated...” “She was, alas, an 
epileptic and this made her behavior 
difficult..." and "Spe: 
backward children 
lemper th 


king generally, 
to 


are more prone 
my an normal children.” 

The Section of the volume concerned 
EL Education reads very much like 
silar publications on the market 
Written for lay consumption by relatively 


e 


untrained persons. Little if anything hi 
been added to the general knowledge of 
methods used with the trainable child. 
The reader with a sound psychological 
background and familiarity with pro- 
mal literature will readily recognize 


fe: 
the expression and expansion of many 
concepts not accepted today. 

The reviewer would not recommend 
Training the Backward Child for reading 
by either the professional or lay person 
interested or personally involved in the 


problems of mental retardation. 


Inclinata Resurget 


Giinther Miihle 


Entwicklungspsychologie des 
zeichnerischen Gestaltens 


München: Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, 1955. Pp. viii + 162. DM 
24.00. 


By AxrrA P. RIESS 
University of Bridgeport 


ms BOOK offers more than its 
title suggests. Besides being a 

study of a particular problem in 
the field of genetic psychology (the de- 
velopment of representation in children’s 
drawings), it propounds a new theory of 
mental development. Furthermore, it 
attempts te work out the fundamentals 
of a theory of formative graphic art. 
Related theories of the past forty or fifty 
years, most of them couched in their 
special terminology, are discussed and 


either accepted or rejected. If the reader 
is at first overcome by this abundance of 
information, he will find it rewarding in 
the end provided he has had the patience 
to unravel the various strands. 

In respect of mental development in 


general, the author repudiates as inade- 
pts of growth and 


and integra- 


quate the familiar conce 
maturation, differentiation 


tion, and such genetic models 
In his view, 


as continu- 


ous phases, steps, or layers. 
a functional context, rather than a pre- 
disposition unfolding out of itself, deter- 
changes in the forma- 


mines progressive 
ar growth, 


live process. There is no line 
but an epigenetic one, which is dependent 
on restructuring at essential points. The 
spiral comes to mind as a symbol of this 
development: the same functions, in the 


same sequence, occur, but each time at a 


higher level, following an impetus from 
the outside—inclinata resurget, in re- 
verting it rises. How the author attacks 
the difficult problems concerning these 
transitions to higher levels is the most 
interesting and significant part of his 
book. 

Children’s drawings, the author con- 
tends, are different in kind, not in degree, 
from works of art, even of primitive art. 
For a child, representation is not an end 
in itself, but is one of his ways of coming 


to terms with reality. From observation 
and analysis of the functions at play in 
the course of the child’s development, 


starting from his first. scribblings and 
ending with representations of objects 
and situations, the author finds telling 
1 


arguments against Rudolf Arnheim's as- 
sumption that a “perceptual abstraction’ 
is at work in the creative process, and 
against numerous fallacies in Gustaf 
Britsch’s intellectualistic interpretation. 
He follows the underlying psychological 
from the child’s pure enjoy- 


proce 
ment of rhythmical movement through 
the temporary fixation of pictorial signs 
or schemata which are only incidentally 
visual to the appearance ot unstructured 
diffuse qualities (Anmutungsqualititen) 
that express the ‘feel’ of things. He main- 
tains that these will lose their physi- 
ognomic valence and become primarily 
representative qualities only at the last 


stage. 
The crucial point in the author’s con- 
ception of the creative process is his idea 


PORTRAIT OF A GIRL WITH A SELF PORTRAIT 


(G. F. Caroto: in the museum at Verona) 


that an inner source sus 


ains the fluidity 
of this process and provides those po- 
tentialities which finally lead to true 
representation. Here even the German 
language, despite the ireedom it allows 
for the coining of novel composite words, 
fails the author, and his recourse is to 
Wilhelm Betz's artificial term schehm, 
which is derived from schema but sup- 
posed to denote a less rigid structure. The 
reader may feel that the difficulty here is 
not solely a question of semantics, but an 
indication of the fact that a vital part of 
the problem has been left unsolved. 
Turning to the “Portrait of a Girl with 
Self-Portrait” opposite the title page, he 
may discover in it the secret, still safely 
and intriguingly ensconced behind the 
smile of this little Mona Lisa. 


Pictures Are Not All 


Wendell J. S. Krieg 


Brain 
chrome 


Mechanisms in Dia- 


Evanston: Brain 1955. 


Pp. xv + 188. 


Books, 


By Dowxarp R. MEYER 
The Olio State University 


xE who is faced with the problem 

of presenting the major facts 

and principles of neuroanatomy 

in fewer hours than the task requires finds 
but little aid and comfort in the v [ 
suitable texts. As such books go, this one 


is short, though its brevity is somewhat 
deceptive. Its outstanding feature is a 
set of charts, in color and on cellophane, 
which form a series through the human 
brain commencing at the median plane. 
These have the elegance for which 
Krieg is justly famous; black and white 
charts of the brain of the rat, included as 
a second supplement, are drab in com- 
parison. 

The book itself is richly illustrated, 
but much of it is meant to serve as a 
guide to the accompanying reconstruc- 
tions. Its 
developmental and 


approach is comparative, 
functional, as it 
should be; the writing is clear and in 
obvious good humor. A greater share of 
the available space is devoted to the 
cerebi al hemispheres than in any com- 
parable book. In all of these respects, 
the work is 


most. commendable and 


deserves consideration as a text for 
courses in physiological psychology. 

There are, however, many features 
which limit its general usefulness. 
Recent advances in theory of the central 
nervous system have had but little impact 
upon it; outmoded concepts—the res- 
onance theory of cochlear mechanics for 
one—are presented as authoritative. We 
are told that the organization of the 
brain stem permits only reflex reactions, 
that ability to learn is uniquely related 
to the cerebral cortex. The bird, its 
prowess as a bar-presser notwithstanding, 
is doomed by this author to stereotyped 
activities. 

Such interpretations interfere with 
current attempts to rehabilitate the 
field of psychoneurology and do not 
provide the proper foundations for the 
adduction of more closely reasoned views. 
While the book teaches much, much of 
that much will have to be untaught. 


Fear of Failure and High 
Places 


Harold Basowitz, Harold Persky, 
Sheldon J. Korchin, and Roy 
R. Grinker 


Anxiety and Stress: An Interdis- 
ciplinary Study of a Life 
Situation 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 

Pp. xv + 320. $8.00. 


1955. 


By SrANrEY H. Kino 
Graduate School of Public Health, 
University of Pittsburgh 


ARATROOP training provided the 

setting for this interdisciplinary 

study of anxiety and associated 
biochemical reactions. In it was the hope 
that such a situation would produce 
measurable amounts of anxiety with con- 
comitant changes in certain biochemical 
indices. In many ways this hope was not 
realized for one index established in 
earlier research as a correlate of free 
anxiety, excretion of hippuric acid, 
showed no distinct change during stress. 
In general, the anxiety was at a lower 
level, less intense and more temporary 


than had been expected. In addition, the 
anxiety Was associated with concern 
about failure rather than injury or death. 
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These conclusions do not detract from 
the importance of this work. It comes at a 
time when there is increasing emphasis on 
delineating the relationships among 
certain emotional states and certain kinds 
of bodily function. It is, moreover, of 
real value in contributing further to 
knowledge in this area, especially in 
presenting evidence for a hierarchy of 
Stress sensitivity among biochemical 
variables. We must wait on future re- 
search to confirm this series and then 
study its relationship to the psychological 
continuum of anxiety. 

One sobering implication of the study 
is the difficulty of research when stress is 
not severe. It is relatively easy to find 
striking associations between events in 
such overwhelming situations as combat, 
but not easy in less intense Situations, 
even in jumping írom an airplane. Yet 
many of the stresses of life that exact a 
high rate of attrition may be even less 
intense, though long continued. 

One interesting finding was what the 
authors call the end phenomenon. In 
essence this phenomenon is characterized 
by a sharp increase in measures of anxiety 
some time after the pressure of the stress- 
event had ended—in this case after 
graduation from paratroop training. At 
the same time perceptual adequacy as 
measured by tachistoscopic closure Scores 
diminished sharply. The authors suggest 
that this result may be due to lowered 
defenses once the threat is passed. 

It is unfortunate that the authors con- 
fined themselves to anxiety and did not 
also measure anger. As they describe the 
paratroop training situation, it involves 
unusually strict discipline and continual 
frustration, a complex that could be pro- 
ductive of aggression as well as failure 
anxiety. Indeed one might expect that 
aggression would be the basic response in 
many subjects. By limiting their in- 
vestigation to anxiety the authors may 
have missed data that would be valuable 
in understanding the psychological 
hierarchy of stress responses, including 
the end phenomenon. 

Much of the book makes for slow read- 
ing. There are so many experimental 
groups, biochemical measures, and psycho- 
logical measures that the reader has to 
stop at frequent intervals and sort things 
out in his mind. In addition some of the 
experimental groups are so small that one 
is skeptical of the contribution they 


make. It is to the authors’ credit in this 
situation that they are cautious about the 
conclusions they draw, especially those in 
support of their original hypotheses. 
They make a discreet approach to 
intriguing data. 


New Hypotheses About 
Job Satisfaction 


A. Zaleznik 


Worker Satisfaction and De- 
velopment: A Case Study of 
Work and Social Behavior in a 
Factory Group 
Boston: Division of Research, 

Graduate School of Business Adminis- 

tration, Harvard University, 1956. 

Pp. xiii + 148, $2.00. 


Bv Josern Wzrrz 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association 


Ts is a story of a work group. It 
1s very well told and unfolds like 
. a novel. You get to meet Axle, the 
isolate, Ron, the informal leader, Len, 
the deviant, and several other members 
of the group. As Roethlisberger points 
out in the loreword, the author observed 
this machine-shop group in order to 
arrive at fruitful hypotheses concerning 
group organization and productivity. 
It is a rather loose look at the group 
Structure but presents What appears to 
be à good clinical picture. The foreword, 
in effect, excuses the lack of scientific 
nigor on the basis that researchers in this 
area ‘should Worry more about what 
Questions to ask rather than how to 
refine the research technique. This re- 
Viewer is in Sympathy with this position. 
. The main Criticism of this case study 
is that the reader may question some 
assumptions that are stated as fact. The 
author has provided a number of hypoth- 
eses that are Very interesting, especially 
the one concerning the relationship 
between leadership and consistency of 
status. By consistency of status Zaleznik 
means that an individual obtains the 
Same ranking within a group on a number 
of variables Such as seniority, ages 
education, and ethnicity, He raises the 
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question of whether or not in social 
activities in a work group, leadership 
positions tend toward individuals whose 
status is most consistent. 

As a case study of a work group, the 
material is clearly and_ interestingly 
presented. Some of the explanations of 
the dynamics of the situation seem, 
however, too pat without verification. 
Frequently the explanations are given 
not as suggested possibilities but as 
‘truths.’ Perhaps the reader should have 
been forewarned by  Roethlisberger's 
foreword that this would occur. 

Anyone working in the area of job 
satisfaction and leadership would do 
well to read this book for stimulating 
ideas. It is hoped that the author will 
test some of his hypotheses under con- 
ditions which are reproducible and 
permit cross-validation. 


Speaking of Sensation 


U. S. Department of the Navy, 
Office of Naval Research, Phys- 
iological Psychology Branch 


Symposium Physiological 

Psychology 

(Proceedings of a Symposium held 
at the School of Aviation Medicine, 
U. S, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla., 10-11 March 1955.) Washington, 
D. C.: Office of Naval Research, 
U. S, Department of the Navy 
[1956]. (ONR Symposium Report 


ACR-1.) Pp. 302. 


on 


By Harop W. Hake 
University of Illinois 


; is a record of the proceed- 
ings of a symposium held in 
Pensacola, Florida, during 

March, 1955, arranged and supported by 

the Physiological Psychology Branch of 

the Office of Naval Research. The papers 

o represent 


presented had been planned t c 
an ambitious sequence of topics running 
from the nature of the stimulus, through 
several peripheral 
finally on to the 
The 


information 
Sense 


about 
organs, and 
higher levels of sensory integration. 
Teport as published does indeed represent 
this spectrum of interests, although the 
Usual the upper 


attenuation exists at 


end. Information about the higher levels 
was pretty much restricted to functions 
of the sensory projection areas of the 
cortex. 

This restriction appears to be less an 
oversight in planning the conference 
than the result of an agreeable en- 
thusiasm on the second day of the 
meetings which led speakers away from 
their scheduled reports. Apparently in 
response to interest in the cortex 
Professor Ades abandoned his planned 
report on the cerebellum entirely, in 
favor of a discussion of the auditory 
cortex. (He had nevertheless the fore- 
sight to bring slides.) 

We may judge from introductory 
remarks that the motivation for the 
symposium was the familiar one to 
enable contract researchers with a 
common interest to meet and rub their 
ideas together. The speakers were 
encouraged to report their most provoca- 
tive findings and thinking without the 
usual restrictions imposed by the need 
to buttress every statement factually or 
to identify each notion historically. 
Whether or not this intention was 
realized here any more than in other 
symposia still fresh in memory cannot be 
judged. Some of the discussion which 
occurred has been carefully preserved, 
but the context and feeling are missing, 
so that the record communicates little 
to the reader. 

The papers themselves seem to be 
rigorous and supported in true journal 
style. The little speculation that is in 
them is not likely to ruffle the thin hair 
of the most sensitive of journal editors. 
Thus the report is as informative (and 
as interesting to read) as any current 
volume of a scientific journal in this 
area of interest. 

As the report had a limited circulation, 
this review will call it to the attention 
of readers who were not aware of its 
existence. The volume provides an 
important review of current research on 
taste, cutaneous sensitivity, vision (espe- 


cially an invited description of the 
opponent-colors theory), somatic re- 
to stimulation, and audition. 


sponses 
Especially to be recommended is a 
careful look at the doctrine of the 
cortical dendrite as described by Bishop, 
a view that implies the abandonment of 
about all-or-none trans- 


our notions 


mission in the cortex. 


Ocular Dioptrics 


Glenn A. Fry 


Blur of the Retinal 
(Graduate School 
Contributions in 
Optics, No. 1.) 
Columbus: The Ohio State Univer- 

sity Press, 1955. Pp. 120. 


Image 
Monographs, 
Physiological 


By Lorris A. Riccs 
Brown University 


HIS is a monograph that has, as 

its major objective, an approxi- 

mate description of the images 
formed on the retina by a point, a line, 
and a border between adjacent fields of 
differing brightness. This objective is 
achieved by an application and extension 
of the concepts developed by Helmholtz, 
Hartridge, Byram, and others. The chief 
value of the work appears to lie in the 
specific techniques that it presents for 
estimating the extent of blur under 
typical conditions of observation. 

The tone of the book is that of an 
engineering handbook. The general 
description of blur is based on the 
physical principles of diffraction and the 
various optical aberrations as applied to 
the structure of the eye. Various approxi- 
mations are introduced, however, to 
simplify the actual computations. Among 
these are the use of the familiar Gaussian 
probability function to give a convenient 
approximation to the gradient of retinal 
illuminance surrounding the geometrical 
image of a point or a line; the use of a 
reduced eye rather than a schematic eye 
in many of the calculations; and the 
assumptions, in many cases, that such 
factors as chromatic dispersion or 
involuntary eye movements are of minor 
importance. 

This is not a guidebook for the unini- 
tiated. It is rather a highly condensed 
outline that an expert might use as 
set of notes on which to base a series of 
lectures in applied optics. Alternatively, 
it might well be used by ! 
optometrists, c 


a 


physicists, 
ophthalmologists, and 
others whose work leads them to analyz 

the effects of optical aids upon the dis- 
tinctness of the retinal image. In the 
field of visual research it has two major 
contributions to offer: 


first, a survey of 
the factors that are 


known to influence 
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blur of the retinal image, and second, a 
set of estimates of blur against which to 
compare the importance of other factors 
in contour vision, such as coarseness of 
the receptor mosaic and degree of neural 
interaction. 


Ss 
The Seventh Age 
Oscar J. Kaplan (Ed.) 


Mental Disorders in Later Life 

(Second ed.) 

Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press; London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 508. 
$7.50. 


By RosERT W. KLEEMEIER 
Moosehaven Research Laboratory, 
Orange Park, Florida 


scar KaPLAN characterized the 

first edition of this volume as 

* collection of essays selected 

to indicate the level of achievement in 
this area.” The present edition, although 
expanded to a considerable degree, re- 
mains unaltered in this respect. Since 
approximately one quarter of the chap- 
ters show no apparent change from the 
original publication, the revision cannot 
be considered complete. Two new chap- 
ters have been added, however. One is 
Franz Kallmann’s discussion of genetic 
aspects of mental disorders in later life; 
and the other, by Prout, Allen, and 
Hamilton, deals with —electric-shock 
therapy. Clive McCay's delightful paper 
on nutrition replaces Wexberg's chapter 
in the old edition, and adds greatly to 


the usefulness of the book. 

There is no dominant style running 
throughout the nineteen separate con- 
tributions. Thus Shock's chapter on 
physiology and Jones and Kaplan’s 
chapter on psychology are comprehensive 
surveys of the literature, while Hanf- 
mann’s chapter on the older mental 
patient is essentially the report of a single 
study carried out some twenty years ago. 
Since the latter is primarily an anal 
of interviews with fort long-term 
this ma- 


patients, the empha given 
terial is disproportionate in comparison, 
say, to Shock’s broad coverage of the 
physiological aspects of aging which 
utilizes some 350 bibliographic items. 
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Predominately a medical book, its 
major emphasis is directed toward the 
description of disease, etiology and 
treatment. It is to the editor’s credit that 
the twenty-one contributors have man- 
aged to write on closely related subjects 
with a minimum of overlap and a maxi- 
mum of agreement. His success in this 
respect is not, however, complete. For 
example, Robinson insists that crucial 
to the diagnosis of arteriosclerotic psy- 
choses is evidence of vascular occlusion 
as indicated by paralysis or anesthesia of 
a cerebral type. Rothschild, on the other 
hand, dealing with the same subject, de- 
mands no such diagnostic criterion. 
Robinson is also inconsistent with Rock- 
well in his insistence that sedatives should 
nol be given to the older patient, for 
Rockwell says thev are particularly use- 
ful for the fearful, anxiety-ridden, aged 
person. 

The psychologist who deals with the 
normal aged should become familiar 
with clinical chapters of this book. Cer- 
tainly that would help him in developing 
the keen perception necessary to dis- 
tinguish between normal and abnormal 
behavior in this age period. In no other 
group are we perhaps so willing to accept 
clear-cut psychotic symptoms simply as 
manifestations of normal change. Simi- 
larly in no group other than the aged 
do we accept with such composure the 
seeming irreversibility of the mental 
disease process. Yet in many instances 
its course can be altered favorably. 

Unquestionably this volume is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable collection of papers 
and is integrated in a most useful way. 
Nevertheless improvement could ie 
achieved in subsequent editions by 
persuading all contributors to bring their 
work completely up to date, by improv- 
ing the subject-matter index, and by some 
judicious pruning of adventitious chap- 
ters and materials. 


T 
ei 


The faculty of doubling is rare among men. 

A few choice spirits carry the germ of it in 

them, but these do not develop without training. 
—ANATOLE FRANCE 


The Psyche in the 
Religious Milieu 
R. S. Lee 


Psychology and Worship 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. 110. $3.75. 


By PRUDENCE B. GERBERG 
Wilson Memorial Hospital, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


ms little volume is an excellent 

book for persons concerned with 

counseling or psychotherapy in a 
religious milicu. Those who do not 
accept a belief in God will not derive 
much from the book, although the 
author's argument will probably hold 
their interest. He attempts to divorce 
his belief from his logic, but acceptance 
of the Christian faith by the reader is 
assumed. 

Dr. Lee denies that religious feeling 
described by a patient must. necessarily 
be a defense mechanism. The book sets 
forth briefly the sublimating aspects of 
worship. It states unequivocally that 
man's ultimate aim is God and weaves 
Freudian personality theory into the 
concept. 

Piel — EUM carefully 
relevant to idi an i ess 

SN gy and those which 
can only be posited by theology or meta- 
physics. Unfortunately, when discussing 
des , he attempts to give a psycho- 
al erm v de quan n 

y es efficacious, a matter 
m lies outside the realm of psy- 
e proie His account becomes 

€ same reason when he 
even his exposition of the psycho- 
ogical meaning of Holy Communion. 


The relationship of the Holy Com- 
munion to Totemism, 


r 


the meaning of 
prayer to personality, religious tang 
of children, and inability to develop à 
jou (ni in isolation are all 
lectures deliver : = text is based upon 
Burroughs cia at the invitation of the 
Unive: il Memorial Lectureship oí the 
Pally of Leeds, and thus the book i$ 
RkOwocatively written, It should give 
an to psychologists who partici- 
" N A form of Christian worship; 
$ many of the 


wen criticisms leveled 
against belief in( stu d 


x0d by those who do not. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE EGO 


LOVELL LANGSTROTH 


Otto Rank’s theory of the origin of restraint in man’s psyche has received new weight from th 

remarkable parallels suggested by modern st udies in brain function. Dr. MA dci M 
therapist, synthesizes the findings and argues cogently and forcefully that the We cie moy 
the laboratory and clinical practice tends to place man’s ethical and —! responsibility squa i 
within himself and outside the realm of historically adduced supernatural forces. si: eed 


FAMILY LIFE SOURCEBOOK 


OLIVER E. BYRD 

A compact source of information on all aspects of family life, this book presents four hundred 
! i i í N S sents rec 
condensations of carefully selected articles and reports representing the research and experience 
: ] : DCE € » e 
of a decade. Prepared under the auspices of the American Social Hygiene Association, the book 
. i " s i P : š po ih g : : à 

covers thirteen major areas of experience affecting family life: Courtship, Marriage, Pregnancy 
ers h S Marriage, Pregnancy 
Childbirth, Infancy, Childhood, Normal Adolescence, Juvenile Delinquency, Older Member f 
" cy, | id, NOTE y, I ors O 

The Family as a Unit, Family Health, Broken Homes, and Community Relationships 
$7.50 


the Family, 


STUTTERING 


EUGENE F. HAHN 

Second Revision Prepared by ELISE 8. HAHN. Just off the press, this completely revised edition 
of a now standard work that first appeared in 1943 presents summaries of the most. significant 
theories and therapies on stuttering 
required reading for all who are interested in the stutterer's problem.” —Journal 
eview of the First Edition. $4.00 


to be advanced by American and European speech patholo- 


gists. “Should be 
of the American Medical Association in a n 


EDUCATION AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


GEORGE D. SPINDLER, Editor 


A genuinely interdiseiplinary approach to some of the broad social questions confronting the 

social scientist: What forces hinder intercultural understanding? The constant sense of wit in 

the modern world fact or myth? This book collects twenty-two articles and Fa qur by 

leading educators and anthropologists and includes summaries of the symposium by Sewers 
y Marg: 


Mead and Lawrence Ix. Frank. 8550 


— 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS! STANFORD. 


FILMS 


By AporeH Mawoir, Editor 


Childhood 


In this issue CP continues the reviews 
on Child Psychology begun in October, and 
presents reviews on the Psychology of 
Adolescence, Mental Health, Social and 
Educational Psychology, Sensation, Safety 
Education, and Smoking. 


And So They Grow 

Written by Ralph Schoolman. Produced by 
Campus Film Productions for Play School 
Association. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black and white or color, 28 min., 1955. 
Available through Campus Film Produc- 
tions, 14 East 53rd St., New York 22, N. Y. 
$75.00, rental $6.00; color, $200.00, rental 
$10.00. 


Characteristic activities of a group of 
9-year-olds (8 girls and 13 boys) within 
a year-round play program are clearly 
shown. The film was made at P.S. 125, 
Manhattan, N. Y. C. Various film se- 
quences illustrate outdoor and indoor 
play, painting, building, use of tools, co- 
operative and individual activities, mak- 
ing puppets, reading, eating, as well as 
general and individual behavior within 
the group. The film emphasizes the 
value of a permissive atmosphere with 
clear understanding of the needs of the 
child, and the importance of the demo- 
cratic organization of the group with free 
participation of all its members is also 
stressed. The leader acts as a participant 
observer and unobtrusive guide to the 


needs of the children. 

This is a documentary film that illus- 
trates the function of play in the individ- 
ual and social development of the child. 
It could be used profitably with classes in 
child psychology and with lay audiences. 
The film provides good illustrations for a 
detailed analysis of (1) the role of play 
activities in the development of the 
child, (2) the nature of children's groups 
and characteristic interaction process 
(3) individual differences, (4) the role of 
the leader, and (5) the play program 
within the community. 

A discussion guide with suggestions 
for use is provided with the film. 


S, 
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Don't Be Angry 


Rose H. Alschuler, collaborator. 16-mm. mo- 
tion picture film, black and white or color, 
sound, 12 min., 1953. Available through 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill, and other dis- 
tributors. $50.00; color $100.00. 


Various frustrating situations resulting 
in anger as experienced by middle-grade 
boys and girls, are clearly presented. 

The film illustrates through common 
occurrences the onset of anger, its char- 
acteristic manifestations, and especially 
its unpleasant effects. 

An animation sequence demonstrates 
graphically, at the level of the junior 
high-school student, the physiological 
aspects of anger. The analogy with a 
boiling tea kettle is used to emphasize 
the need for tension reduction. Accept- 
able ways for ‘letting off steam’ are also 
illustrated. 

The film emphasizes the importance of 
recognizing anger as a natural reaction 
that should be expressed but “with due 
consideration of the feelings and safety 
of others.” 

The presentation of anger in its ele- 
mentary components and the inclusion of 
appropriate solutions should make 
film useful at the elementary 
level. 

YA teacher's guide including the script 
is provided with the film. 


the 
School 


His 


Toncve HELPS 

HAMMER 
(From the film And So They Grow. Campus 
Film Productions) 


EvEN IN USING A 


Psychology 
of Adolescence 


Beginning to Date 


Esther Lloyd-Jones, Columbia University, 
collaborator. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 12 min., 1954, Avail- 
able through Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill., and other 
distributors. $50.00, 


Characteristic aspects of beginning to 
date for boys and girls are clearly dis- 
cussed and illustrated through the presen- 
tation of various teenagers’ social situa- 
tions. Dating is viewed as a social skill 
to be acquired through practice and 
awareness of particular requirements as 
to politeness, grooming, subjects for 
conversation, and general rules of ceti- 
quette, 

The film presents the problem of dating 
at three levels; (1) planning a date, (2) 
characteristic approaches, and (3) en- 
Joyment of dating. Each aspect of dating 
is clearly exemplified as experienced by 
teenagers in their beginning awkward: 
ness and the successive stages of their 
acquiring a new social skill. The im- 
portance of a proper adjustment between 
the needs of the adolescent and home 
values is also implied through the par- 
ticular attention given to 


ae dias ‘getting home 


' The film presents the problem of dat- 
Ing in terms easily understandable at the 
level of the high school student, and as 
Such it could be used for educational 
purposes, The situations illustrated in the 
film, moreover, could 
for the discussion of various problems of 
adolescence, especially in direct relation 
to social behavior and adjustment. 
_The film is provided with a guide that 
gives indications as to use, references to 
related films, and the script. 


be used as a means 


The Gossip 


Young America Films. 16-mm 
t à 
id film, black and white, sound, 12 min., 

33. Available through Youre mentee 


Films, Inc., 18 E x 
EA " fast 41st S Tew York 17, 
N. Y. $62.50. st St., New York 17 


motion pic- 


Gossip as 


a deleterious practice within 
any school g 


roup is presented for discus- 


sion. 
The i 

^ he film is developed around the con- 
ict à A 
ct and heartbreak resulting from 


unverified facts concerning a school test 
and a boy friend’s apparent unfaithful- 
ness. The gossip results in the loss of an 
election in a school club and the marring 
of a friendship. 

The film is the pictorial description of 
a theme on gossip as written by a high- 
school girl. The problem of gossip as 
experienced at the level of the high- 
school student and its insidious nature is 
well illustrated. 

This is a discussion-type film and is 
one of a series that treats various prob- 
lems in group living. It could be profitably 
used with orientation classes, especially 
in high school. The presentation is made 
in terms easily understandable by the 
high-school student. With appropriate 
leadership the film could also be used as 
a means for a critical analysis of gossip 
in its individual and social implications. 
A teacher's guide is provided with the 


film. 
Getting Along with Parents 


Carl R. Rogers, University of Chicago, col- 
laborator; Milan Herzog, producer. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white or 
color, sound, 14 min., 1954. Available through 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave, Wilmette, Ill, and other dis- 
tributors. $62.50; color, $125.00. 


The problem of parent-child relation- 
ship at the period of adolescence is pre- 
sented, Various film sequences show the 
reaction of parents in six different fami- 
lies to the request of the adolescent to be 
a night-club party after 


allowed to go for 
ance. The reactions of 


the junior prom d 
the parents indicate their values as dif- 
ferent from those of the adolescent group. 
In each case some insight into the rea- 
sons for this different value-orientation 
is given. In one case the parents do not 
allow their daughter to go to the party 
because their recent arrival in the city 
makes them unfamiliar with the situa- 
tion; in another case, the mother cannot 
accept losing her dominance over her boy ; 
in another, it is the father's strictness, 
or his judgment on the money-spending 
habits of the son. All of these cases illus- 
trate the inability of the parents to under- 
Stand and accept the behavior of their 
children other than from their own point 
of view. In one case, however, the matter 
is treated democratically and parents 


and children discuss it freely. The result 


is a party organized by these parents in 
the basement recreation room of their 
house. The need for discussion and 
reciprocal understanding is emphasized. 

The conflict between parents and chil- 
dren at the time of adolescence, as pre- 
sented in this film, should allow for a 
systematic analysis of various factors 
contributing to the problem. Although 
the treatment in the film is limited to six 
families with reference to a particular 
situation, the wider implications of the 
‘weaning’ of the adolescent and the reac- 
tion of the parents are clearly indicated. 

The film could be analyzed at four dif- 
ferent levels: (1) the process of per- 
sonality growth as experienced by the 
adolescent in terms of organic, psycholog- 
ical and cultural factors, (2) the process of 
acquiring social independence and re- 
sponsibility in terms of characteristic 
values and habits of response, (3) the 
re-orientation of the parents to the needs 
and aspirations of adolescence, and (4) 
the parent-child interaction. within a 
given culture. 

The film could also be viewed as an 
educational device for a better under- 
standing of various problems connected 
with the needs of adolescents. It should 
be effective with both parents and adoles- 
cents, since the problem is presented in 
terms easily understandable by the 
average viewer. 

As a whole the film should be par- 
ticularly useful in the study of the 
psychology of adolescence. 

A film guide with references to related 
films, indications for use, and script is 
available with the film. 


Learning to Study 


Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago, 
collaborator; John T. Bobbitt, producer. 16- 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 14 min. 1954. Available through 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. $62.50. 


The importance of learning how to 
study is clearly demonstrated at the 
level of the high-school student. Learn- 
ing is defined as a change in behavior 
that results from the acquisition of new 
knowledge, development of new skills, or 
a change in attitudes. Study is a conscious 
effort for learning. Thus it becomes im- 
portant as a means for achieving a 
personal goal. In. this way, either. di- 


rectly or indirectly, school work becomes 
worthwhile. Once the importance of 
School work is recognized, each assign- 
ment should acquire a particular mean- 
ing within the total study grogram. 

The need for a clear understanding of 
the purpose of each assignment, and the 
appropriate use of various tools of study 
such as the dictionary, charts, graphs, 
maps, and other study aids, are also 
stressed. The use oí a time schedule, 
vicarious experiences through motion 
pictures, the reviewing and applying of 
what was learned represent three means 
for improving learning. All these princi- 
ples of learning and techniques are illus- 
trated throughout the film as they are 
seen in the behavior of various high- 
school students. 

The film could be used for a detailed 
analysis of how to study. Basic princi- 
ples of learning, acquisition of specific 
skills, and the relevancy oi particular 
techniques for study could be discussed 
with reference to different situations pre- 
sented in the film. In this way the useful- 
ness of the film should go beyond its 
immediate teaching value. A high-school 
student viewing the film could become 
aware of the basic principles of study. 
With a teacher or discussion leader the 
film could preface or supplement a 
course on how to study. It could also be 
useful as a supplementary aid to the 
study of learning in introductory psychol- 
ogy. A teacher's guide with references to 
other related films is provided with the 
film. 


Personality and Emotions 
Joseph McVickers Hunt, University of 
Illinois, collaborator; Milan Herzog, pro- 
ducer. 16-mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 13 min., 1954. Available 
through Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill, and 
other distributors. $62.00. 


Various aspects of emotional develop- 
ment and its contribution to the forma- 
tion of personality are presented. Start- 
ing with the cry of a newborn baby, the 
film shows how the capacity for emotional 
responses acquires different modes of ex- 
pression through the impact of environ- 
mental conditions. The reaction of the 
child to a first injection in the doctor's 
office, and its fear of a dog as a result of 
the mother’s fear, exemplify the process 
of emotional conditioning Repression, 
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jealousy, and psychosomatic responses 
are also explained and illustrated. The 
emergency theory of emotion is clearly 
illustrated through animation showing 
characteristic physiological processes. 
Emotions of a pleasant nature, such as 
love of adults and the love of parents for 
their children, are also discussed. Emo- 
tions should be recognized as a natural 
aspect of human behavior and as such 
used for the development of a mature 
and healthy personality. 

The film presents emotional responses 
from a developmental point of view with 
emphasis on learning as a process through 
which basic emotional capabilities ac- 
quire different associative bonds and 
characteristic modes of expression. 

Personality as a total response of the 
individual to environmental conditions 
presupposes an integrative process of 
emotional factors as structured through 
learning. 

The film could be profitably used in 
classes in child or general psychology as 
a good aid in the presentation and dis- 
cussion of emotion and personality. A 
teacher’s guide with script, indications 
for use and references to related films, is 
provided with the film. 


Why Vandalism? 


Bruno Bettelheim, University of Chicago, 
collaborator. Hal Kopel, producer. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
17 min., 1955. Available through Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill., and other distributors. $75.00. 


The vandalism of teenagers as an in- 
dividual and social problem is clearly 
analyzed and illustrated. 

The film shows three boys that come 
from inadequate home backgrounds. 
Their behavior is characteristically mal- 
adjusted to the social environment and 
they are individually unhappy. They do 
not join any club; they feel unwanted. 
As they walk at night by their school one 
of them, Jeff, who has a pet rabbit in the 
science classroom wants to show it to 
his friends. They enter the school through 
an open window. The friends are not im- 
pressed with the rabbit but react to the 
graded test papers on the desk of the 
teacher, since Jeff has a poor grade. They 
tear up the test, start destroying the 

furniture, and finally start a fire by pull- 
ing down a shelf of chemicals. 
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The film concludes with the sentencing 
of the boys in court and the judge’s 
analysis of various factors leading up to 
vandalism. Parental responsibility and 
the role of the church, school, and other 
cultural or social agencies within the 
community are emphasized. 

The film could be profitably used for 
a detailed analysis of teenagers’ van- 
dalism in terms of personal and social 
factors. Used with classes in general or 
social psychology, it should provide use- 
ful illustrations for the study of social 
behavior in terms of its clinical and edu- 
cational components. The problem of 
social responsibility within the commu- 
nity and the individual’s assimilation of 
culturally sanctioned patterns of 
havior could also be analyzed. 

A guide with indications for the use of 
the film, the script, and references to 
related films is provided with the film. 


'The Son 


The National Film Board of Canada. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and White, sound, 
27 min., 1953. Available through Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill, and other 
$125.00. 


be- 


distributors, 


The quiet, uneventful life of a Ca- 
nadian farmer and his relations to his 
wife and son are presented. Absorbed in 
his work he educates his son according to 
the needs of the farm. He disregards or 
fails to recognize the son's needs and 
aspirations. This results in a reaction of 
the son who, intending to get married, 
for the first time openly defies his 
father. Through the intermediary of the 
mother, the father recognizes his mis- 
take and discusses the problem with the 
son. Finally their differences are recon- 
ciled through a legal partnership agree- 
ment on the farm. 

The film as a whole should be par- 
ticularly useful with lay audiences. It 
could, however, be as well used for a dis- 
cussion of various problems of childhood 
and adolescence, especially with reference 
to home atmosphere, parental attitudes 
and values, and general aspects of social 
development. 

The film is provided with a guide with 
suggestions for using the film, and the 
script. 


Mental Health 


Out of the Shadows 


Joseph S. A. Miller, psychiatric consultant. 
Robert Smith, supervisor. Producer, Campus 
Film Productions, Inc., 16-mm. motion pic- 
ture film, black and white, sound, 18 min., 
1955. Available through Public Relations 
Department, Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies of New York, 130 East 59th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. $75.00. Free of charge 
for single showings, 


The diagnosis, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation of the mental patient, as well as 
modern psychiatric hospital facilities, 
are demonstrated through the presenta- 
tion of a case diagnosed as acute schizo- 
phrenia. The patient is admitted to the 
hospital and is given physical, psycho- 
logical, and psychiatric examinations. 
Psychotherapy, electric shock, occupa- 
tional and recreational therapies are also 
shown. The patient is followed through 
Various stages of his recovery. 

The wife of the patient visits the hos- 
pital and cooperates in 
recovery. The film emphasizes the fact 
that the Tecovery and rehabilitation of 
the mental patient is a slow process of 
Personality reintegration, It requires un- 
derstanding, patience, and specialized 
Een Viper psychiatric hospital, 

pen to. atient for voluntary hos- 
pitalization, represents a definite progress 
toward a better understanding of mental 
ne and its Sociopsychological nature. 

The film as a whole is 
Stration of the 
proach to ment 


the process of 


a good demon- 
modern psychiatric ap- 
al illness, It could be used 
as a teaching device and as a means for 
mass education as to Present day views 
on mental illness and its treatment 


To Serve the Mind 


Department of National Health and Welfare 
of Canada, 16-mm. motion picture film black 
and white, sound, 25 min., 1954, Available 
through International Film Bursa Inc. 
37 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 1i tind 
other distributors, Rental, $7.50 E os 


[ ica ied facilities for the treatment 
Mii illness Are dramatically. pre- 

ed. The film is developed around a 
medical doctor. Who suffers a mental 
breakdown, The onset of the illness, in 
2 x characteristic states of confu 
sion, depression, 


‘ and withdrawal, are 
well illustrated, The treatment and 


rehabilitation of the patient through 
medical and psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques as available in present-day psy- 
chiatric hospitals is shown. 

Other patients and the general impact 
of various mental and emotional dis- 
turbances on individual behavior are also 
shown. 

The film could be used as a device for 
ihe analysis and illustration of charac- 
teristic aspects of mental illness and the 
techniques available for treatment. The 
fact that the patient presented is a med- 
ical doctor should act as a means for en- 
hancing the interest of the viewer, 
especially with lay audiences. 


Seizure 


Veterans Administration Medical Film. 16- 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 45 min., 1951. Available through Geo. 
Craig Stewart, 757 Judson Ave., Highland 
Park, Illinois. Free of charge. 


Medical, psychological, and social 
aspects of epilepsy are dramatically 
presented. A war veteran, who in his 
childhood experienced seizures of the 
petit mal type, develops grand mal 
seizures while working in a garage. He 
is admitted to a Veterans Hospital, 
treated and helped in his rehabilitation. 

The film could be analyzed at three 
levels: (1) the social and. psychological 
effects of epilepsy, (2) specialized tech- 
niques for the treatment of epilepsy, 
(3) the social condition of the epileptic as 
affected by prejudice, ignorance, and 
general public misunderstandings. 

Short film sequences show charac- 
treatment techniques, 


teristic types, 
brain surgery, and the diagnostic use of 
EEG. 

The adjustment problems of the epilep- 
tic are clearly demonstrated. The need 
for an awareness of these problems by the 
hospital personnel and the public at large 
is emphasized. 

The film should prove helpful in classes 
in abnormal and social psychology. With 
competent leadership in discussion, the 
technical and general aspects of epilepsy 
could be analyzed in great detail. AI- 
though the film is addressed to profes- 
sional groups, it could also be used with 
lay audiences as a means of information 


about epilepsy and its social aspects. 


Social Psychology 


Belonging to the Group 


Robert J. Havighurst, University of Chicago, 
collaborator. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 16 min., 1954. 
Available through Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill., 
and other distributors. $75.00. 


The process of adjustment to the group 
is analyzed and illustrated, through the 
presentation of the contrast of two fami- 
lies arriving in town on the same train, 
one coming from another American town, 
the other from abroad. Their children 
also have to make an adjustment to the 
school situation. The film presents char- 
acteristic aspects of the need of being ac- 
cepted and belonging to the group, as well 
as the reactions of the group. 

Typical situations presented refer to a 
church social, school, work environment, 
and everyday town conditions. 

The film emphasizes the 
democratic relationships in which respect 
for individual differences and free ac- 
ceptance of responsible social living are 


value of 


stressed. 

The need for adjustment to the group 
as illustrated in this film could be 
analyzed into its individual and social 
components. In this way, with proper 
leadership, various sociopsychological 
problems could be discussed at the level 
of the audience. 

The film could be used as an educa- 
tional tool as well as for a critical discus- 
ic social problems in 
adjustment and 


sion of characte 
individual 


terms of 
group behavior. 

A special guide including the script is 
provided with the film. 


Neighbors 


Norman McLaren. 16-mm. motion picture 
film, color, sound, 9 min., 1954. Available 
through International Film Bureau Inc., 
57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
$100.00, rental $5.00. 


Conflict between human beings con- 
stitutes a psychological problem with 
social and moral implications. The ef- 
forts toward promoting a better under- 
standing are not always successful, al- 
though the genesis of conflict in many 
ses is trifling. Many a human tragedy 


" 
could be avoided if basic needs were bet- 


ter understood and education were suc- 
cessful in promoting greater respect for 
human dignity. It is generally recognized 
that conflicts would be avoided if man 
could control his immediate needs, Edu- 
cational efforts are aimed at achieving 
this objective either through direct 
learning and training or through indirect 
means such as art or the theater. 

This film uses to advantage a special 
photographic technique, supplemented 
with sound, to point out the essential 
aspects of the conflict between two neigh- 
bors. The conflict develops over the 
possession of a little flower. The origin of 
the dispute, the damage to property, and 
the behavior of the protagonists are pre- 
sented so as to show the wanton nature of 
the whole conflict. 

The film should appeal to lay audiences 
and make evident the futility of most 
human conflicts. 


Our Invisible Committees 


National Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 25 min., 1952. Avail- 
able through National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $85.00, 


Individual background in terms of 
social role, interest-group allegiances, and 
family tradition is well demonstrated as 
affecting the work of a committee com- 
posed of a minister, a PTA member, a 
lawyer, a settlement housing representa- 
tive, and a socially minded chairman, 

The committee discuss 


* the problem 
of the behavior of boys in adolescent 


gangs and each member brings into the 
discussion his own views. 

Through the use of animated diagrams 
the position of each member as to his 
background and 


ocial relations is clearly 
illustrated. This is supplemented with a 
cinematographic fantasy in which each 
member of the committee is experiencing 
various pressures his reference 
groups. The contribution of evervone to 
the work of the committee is affected by 
these pressures which i 
overcome. 


from 


cannot always be 


The film emphasizes the need for a 


clear understanding of the factors that 
affect group thinking in terms of individ- 
ual status or social frame of reference, 

This film should prove useful with 


classes in social | chology for the study 


of group behavior, 


ZA" 


Educational Psychology 


The Search: Inadequate School 
Facilities 

Harvard University, Center for Field Stud- 
ies, Graduate School of Education. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
approx. 28 min., 1955. Available through 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y. $125.00, rental $5.00. 


The problem of inadequate school 
facilities and approaches to its solution 
are clearly presented. Characteristic 
aspects of school inadequacies as to 
buildings, library facilities, overcrowding, 
fire hazards, and shortage of teachers are 
discussed with emphasis on the need for 
accurate information, appropriate inter- 
pretation of data, and action. The 
method of gathering information by fol- 
lowing the pupils through a whole day at 
school, called the "shadow technique,” 
is well illustrated. Teachers’ and parents’ 
interviews, systematic survey of physical 
facilities through check lists and objec- 
tive scoring, as well as community reac- 

tion to the condition of schools are also 
shown. 

The importance of the educational in- 
vestigation and its effect on general 
school activity is illustrated through a 
comparison between an old school 
(Chelsea) and a modern one (Pittsfield). 

The film as a whole represents a valua- 
ble contribution to the understanding of 
school problems as they exist within 
typical American communities, The need 
for research and enlightened community 
cooperation in the solution of these prob- 
lems is emphasized. 

The film should be particularly useful 
with classes in educational psychology 

and for the training of teachers and school 
administrators. Used with lay audiences 
it should provide for a better awareness 
of the school needs and promote interest 
in educational problems. 


Outward Bound 

British Information Services. 16-mm., black 
and white, sound, 24 min., 1954. Available 
through British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
$55.00; rental $2.50. 


Educational programs for youth with 
emphasis on outdoor physical activities 


and development of practical skills are 
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presented. The film shows the work at 
two ‘Outward Bound’ schools in Britain, 
one in Aberdovey, the other in Cumber- 
land. The first provides for activities in 
the area of seamanship, the second in 
the area of mountain climbing. Both 
schools provide for activities conducive 
to healthy development and experiences 
in terms of initiative, alertness, en- 
durance, team work, and practical skills. 
The educational and training programs 
create a climate in which young boys can 
satisfy their basic social and individual 
needs. 

As a documentary film Oulward Bound 
presents an educational effort well 
adapted to the needs of society. It could 
be used with lay audiences and as an ap- 
proach to the analysis of characteristic 
problems in educational psychology. 


Sensation 
The Nose 


John J. Ballenger, Northwestern University 
School of Medicine, collaborator; Milan 
Herzog, producer. 16-mm. motion picture 
film, black and white or color, sound, 11 
min., 1954. Available through Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill., and other distributors. $50.00; 
color, $100.00. 


The anatomy and physiology of the 
nose are clearly presented through 
diagrams, models, animation, and micro- 
photography, appropriately supple- 
mented with narration. A three-dimen- 
sional model is used to show the passage 
of air from the nostrils to the upper 
turbinate, above which the nasal mucosa 
constitutes the olfactory area. The olfac- 
tory area in man is also compared with 
that in other animals. Besides olfaction, 
the most important function of the nose 
is to adapt the air to the condition of the 
organism, 

The effect of chilling upon the speed of 
travel of the mucus blanket in the nose 
is also shown and the implications for 
nasal hygiene analyzed. 

The film is a good demonstration for 
the study of the nose, its structure and 
function. It could be used effectively 
with classes in general and physiological 
psychology as an introduction to the 
study of olfaction. The photography in 
the film is excellent and the presentation 


accurate. The film is one in a series of 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films on bio- 
logical subjects that excel by their 
clarity and accuracy. 

A detailed film guide with indications 
as to use, references to related films, and 
the script, is provided with the film. 


The Search: Deafness 


John Hopkins University. 16-mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, approx. 
30 min., 1955. Available through Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 
17, N. Y., and other distributors. $125.00, 
rental $5.00. 


The problem and techniques of diag- 
nosis and treatment of deafness in 
children is clearly presented. 

A two-year-old child, with a severe 
hearing loss, is brought by his mother to 
the Hearing and Speech Center. He is 
examined and the exact amount of 
hearing loss is accurately determined 
through the use of the technique of 
conditioning. 

The film emphasizes the importance 
of early diagnosis of hearing loss, the 
need for training in hearing and speech, 
and also the value of the hearing aid. 
Also shown are basic principle: 


: À s of training 
in hearing, 


characteristic noise-making 
toys for children, and the reaction of 
children to the training. The importance 
of helping the parents understand the 
condition of the child and his possibilities 
of improvement is discussed 
trated. 

. The film represents a good demonstra- 
tion of modern technical 
facilities for the correctior 
deficiencies. It could be pr 
with lay audiences and 
analysis of hearing 
as to child developm 


and illus- 


and training 
1 of hearing 
ofitably used 
also for a detailed 
and its implication 
ent in general. 


The Search: Noise and Health 


University. of California at Los 


Angeles. 
16-mm. motion pi : 


ie cture film, black and white, 
Vh 27 min., 1955. Available through 
2: America Films, Inc., 18 East 4lst 
9t, New York 17 N. Y sr dis 
to: $125.00, > N. Y., and other dis 
4 E Problem of noise and its effects on 
bn uman organism is illustrated and 
Iscussed. The film explains the physical 


nature i i 

te of sound, its possible effects under 
certain conditions, and various tech- 
niques for its control 


The problem of noise is approached at 
two levels: (1) physical aspects of noise 
and possible control at the source and 
(2) the specific effects of noise on hearing. 

Various film sequences show a sound- 
proof room, an echo room, a sound-proof 
jet hangar for the study of the noise 
produced by jet engines; also the study 
of hearing loss as a result of occupational 


noise. 
A research project on occupational 
noise dealing with the relationship 


between hearing loss and level of noise, 
differential frequencies, individual differ- 
ences, and car-protecting devices are also 
discussed. 

The film was made with the coopera- 
tion of the acoustics laboratory, 
U.C.L.A., and should prove useful as a 
means for the promotion of a better 
understanding of noise problems, at the 
level of lay audiences. 


Safety Education 
It's in the Cards 
Crowley Flms, Ltd. 16-mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 18 min., 1955. 
Available through International Film Bureau, 
Inc. 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. $85.00. 


This is a safety film that dramatizes 
the effects of disregard of specific safety 
rules in a paper mill. The workers are 
instructed to place a “hold card” on the 
main power switch of any machine on 
which they have to do repair work, The 
card indicates that the switch should not 
be touched, and it should be removed 
only by the worker who had put it in 
place. Disregard of this rule results in a 
series of serious accidents, one of which 
ends in the death of the worker. 

The film represents à powerful dra- 
matic appeal to the importance of respect- 
ing safety rules in any shop or factory. 

The technique of presentation in this 
film is similar to that used in Jt Didn't 
Have to Happen. (CP, 1956, 1, p. 60), 
and appears as particularly effective. 
The audience is forced into witnessing 
situations that, because of their emo- 
tional impact, cannot be easily forgotten. 

This type of film, although dealing 


with specific factory situations, should 


Life is the art of drawing 


extend its effectiveness to workers not 
directly involved in the work presented. 
The emotional experience provided by 
the film could be easily generalized. 


Smoking 
Tobacco and the Human Body 
C. A. Mills, University of Cincinnati, and 
Klaus R. Unna, University of Wisconsin, 
collaborators; Milan Herzog, producer. 16- 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 15 min., 1954. Available through En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 


Ave., Wilmette, Ill., and other distributors. 
$62.50. 


The effects of tobacco on the organism 
are demonstrated. The film starts with a 
short history of tobacco and the spread 
of its use throughout the world. 

Various film sequences show a special 
smoking apparatus that permits an 
analysis of tobacco smoke as nicotine 
and tobacco tars. The proportion of 
different components of tobacco tars is 
also indicated. The effects of tars and 
nicotine on the organism are illustrated 


through animation, use of special 
instruments, and experiments with 
animals. The nicotine acts on the 


ganglia of the autonomic nervous system, 
on the junction between nerve and 


muscle, and on the brain. The nicotine | 


first stimulates the nerve cell and then 
slows down its function. 

The effects of nicotine on skin temper- 
ature, constriction of blood vessels, and 
heart beat can be measured. Experi- 
mentation with a rabbit intestine and 
direct application of nicotine to a rabbit 
heart show immediate effects. 


The film ends with the question, | 


"n AME SD m | 
Why do people smoke?" The problem | do they read? These are samples of the 


| questions that 


of smoking in the light of present-day 
knowledge is opened for discussion. 


Besides its value as a demonstration of | 


the effects of tobacco, the film could 
also be used for a detailed analysis of 
addiction in general. It could be profitably 
used with classes in general psychology 
in connection with the study of motiva- 
tion and psychology of addiction. 

The film is provided with a guide 
giving indications as to its use, references 
to related films, and the script. 


sufficient conclusions fr 


om insufficient premises. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
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| 
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Announcing 
America's 
Psychologists 


A Survey of a Growing 
Profession 


By Kenneth E. Clark 


University of Minnesota 


A report of a study of American psy- 
chologists, sponsored by the APA Policy 
and Planning Board and supported by 
the National Science Foundation, which 
provides a clearer view of psychology in 
the mid-twentieth century by describing 
the people who are active in the field, and 
the nature of their activities. Some have 
been outstanding in research produc- 
tivity. What are they like? How do they 
differ from their less productive col- 
leagues? Are there major differences 
among psychologists in, say, experi- 
mental psychology and those in, say, in. 
dustrial psychology? To answer such 
questions, Dr. Clark and his collabora- 
tors have studied the undergraduate 
education, family backgrounds, types of 
jobs held, and attitudes and values of 
different groups of psychologists. How 
many persons in the United States are 
engaged in predominantly psychological 
work? Are recent recipients of the PhD 
similar to or different from those who 
received the degree 10 or 20 years ago? 
Where are psychologists employed? What 


are discussed and on 
which substantial amounts of factual 
data are given in the pages of this report 


Ready in December Price, $1.00 


* 
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ABRAMSON, H. A. (Ed.). Newropharmacology. 
(Transactions of the Second Conference, 
25-27 May 1955.) New York: Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1956. Pp. 328. 
$4.25. 

BLAIR, G. W. S. Measurements of mind and 
malter. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. Pp. 115. $4.50. 

BLUMENFELD, WALTER. /ntroducción a la 
psicologia esperimentale. (3rd ed.) Lima: 
Editorial Cultura Antartica S. A., 1954. 
Pp. ix + 485. 

Bossanp, J. H. S., & ELEANOR STOKER BOLL. 
The large family system: an original 
study in the sociology of family behavior. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1956. Pp. 325. $6.00. 

Bruner, J. S., JACQUELINE J. Goopnow, & 
G. A. AUSTIN. A study of thinking. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956. Pp. 
x + 330. $5.50. 

Duker, Sam, & Tuomas Natiy. The truth 
about your child’s reading. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1956. Pp. 181. $3.00. 

EDUCATIONAL RECORDS Bureau. 1956 
Achievement testing program in inde- 
pendent schools and supplementary 
studies. (Educational Records Bulletin 

No. 68. New York: Educational 
Records Bureau, 1956. Pp. xiii + 90. 

INGER, LEON, H. W. RIECKEN, & 

STANLEY SCHACHTER. When prophecy 
fails: an account of a modern group that 
predicted the destruction of the world. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1956. Pp. vii + 256. $4.00. 

FLEISHMAN, E. A., E. F. Harris, & H. E. 
BunrT. Leadership and supervision in 
industry. Columbus: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 
1955. Pp. xiii + 110. $4.00. 

FOUNDATION FoR RESEARCH ON HUMAN 
BenAvior. Leadership patlerns and or 
ganizalional effectiveness. (Report of a 
seminar, 12-13 March, Corning, N. Y.; 
23-24 April, Ann Arbor, and 14-15 May 
1954, Pocono Manor, Pa.) Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior. Pp. 20. SI.00. 

Founpation ror RESEARCH ON HUMAN 
BrnavioR. Planning and training for 
effective leadership. (Report of two 
seminars conducted jointly with the 
Cincinnati Chapter, Society for the 
Advancement of Management, 24 25 
February 1955, Cincinnati.) Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior. Pp. 27. $1.00. 

FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON HUMAN 
Brnavion. Psychological surveys in 
business forecasting, (Report of a seminar, 
22 23 January and 5-6 February 1954.) 
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Ann Arbor, Mich.: Foundation for Re- 
search on Human Behavior. Pp. 43. 
$1.00. 

FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR. Training foreign nationals in 
the United States. (Report of a seminar, 
16-17 September, Ann Arbor, and 30 
September-1 October 1954, Harriman, 
N. Y.) Ann Arbor, Mich.: Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior. Pp. 
36. $1.00. 

FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR. Training in human relations. 
(Report of a seminar, 10-11 November, 
Ann Arbor, and 9-10 December 1954, 
Bronxville, N. Y.) Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior. Pp. 25. $1.00. 

FRANKLIN, ERIK. Tonality as a basis for 
the study of musical talent. Göteborg: 
Gumperts Förlag, 1956. Pp. 193. $3.50. 

GLUECK, SHELDON, & ELEANOR GLUECK, 
Physique and delinquency. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xviii + 
339. $6.00. 

GoopMan, S. M., LORRAINE K. Diamonp, & 
D. J. Fox. Who are the Puerto Rican 
pupils in the New York City public 
schools? New York: Board of Education, 
City of New York, 1956. Pp. xiv + 88. 

KRACAUER, SIEGFRIED, & P, L, BERKMAN, 
Satellite mentality: political attitudes and 
propaganda susceptibilities of non- 
Communists in Hungary, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, (Report of the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia 

University.) New York: Frederick A, 
Praeger, 1956. Pp. 194. $4.00. 

LESSER, Marion S., & Vera R. KEANE. 
Nurse-patient relationships in a hospital 
maternity service. St. Louis: C. V, 
Mosby, 1956. Pp. 301. $4 

Lewis, N. D. C., Carney LANDIS, & H. E. 
Kine (Eds.). Studies in lopectomy. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1956, Pp. viii 
+ 248. $6.75. 

Matte Branco, IG 
psicologia dinamica. $ 
dad de Chile, 1955, Pp. 

Matte Bianco, Ioxacio. Lo psiquico y la 
naturalesa humana: hacia un plantea- 
miento experimental. Santiago: Universi- 
dad de Chile, 1954. Pp, xxxvi + 263. 

McCorp, Wittiam, & JoAN McCorp. 
Psychopathy and delinguency. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1956. Pp. x + 230, 
$6.50. 

Mitts, C. W. While collar, (Galaxy Books, 3, ) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956 (first published 1951). Pp. xx + 
378, $1.75. 

Morris, CHARLES, Varieties of human value. 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956. Pp. xv + 209. $5.00. 

ODIER, CHARLES. A nxiety and magic thinking. 
(Trans. from the French by Maric- 
Louise Schoelly and Mary Jane Sherfey 
New York: International Universities 
Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 302. $5.00. 

Picors, PauL, & C. A. MYERS Personnel 
administration: a point of view and a 
method. (3rd ed.) New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956, Pp. xi + 711. $6.00. 

Ravin, PAUL. The trickster: a study in 
American Indian mythology, (With 
commentaries by C, G. Jung and Karl 
Kerényi.) New York: 


Philosophical 


Library, 1956. Pp. xi + 211. $6.00. 

Rog, ; The psychology of occupations. 
New York: John Wi y & Sons, 1056. 
Pp. xii + 340. $6.75. 


SAPIR, EDWARD. Culture, language and per- 
sonality. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1956 (first published by 
the Regents of the University, 1949). 
Pp. ix + 207, $1.50. i 

SECHENAYE, MARGUERITE, A new psycho- 
therapy in schizophrenia: relief of frustra- 
tions by symbolic realization. (Trans, by 
cu Rubin-Rabson. New Vork: 
arune & Stratton, 1956. Pp, vii 99 
a : 1956. Pp. vii + 199, 

Sors, J. S. The peyote religion: a study 
in Indian-White relations, Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1956, Pp. vii + 195. 
$4.00. 

Suru, ETHEL S, The dynamics of aging. 
New York: W, W. Norton, 1956. Pp. 
191. $2.95, 

Soc A IrALIANA pr Psicorocia. Atti del X 
Convegno degli psicolog 
10-14 Ottobre. 1054, Florence: Editrice 
Universitaria, 1955 Pp. xi 4- 442, 

CE, K. W. Behavior theory and condition- 
ing. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

| 1956. Pp. vii + 262. $4.50. 

Spiro, M. E. Kibbutz: venture in Utopia. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard. University 

. Press, 1956, Pp. xii + 266. $4.50. 

STEINER, Franz. Taboo, New York: Phil- 
sis 1956. Pp. 154 

STEINFELD, EI 


ia italiana, Siena, 


Library, 


A new approach to schizo- 
bhrenia. New York: Merlin Press, 1956. 
Pp. 195, $4.95, ' 
Sertvan, H. S. Clinical studies in psychiatry. 
(Ed. by Helen s Perry, Mary L. Gawel, 
& Martha Gibbon.) New York; W. W. 
: Norton, 1956, Pp. xiv + 386. $5.50. 
SUMMERS, MONTAGUE The history of witch- 
craft. New Yor} Chiversity Books, 1956 
(first published in 1926 by Routledge & 


Kegan Paul, London), Pp. xxiii + 353. 
$6.00, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OCCUPATIONS* 


By Anne Rok, Research Psychologist. This work builds a picture of the relations between occupations 
and other aspects of life, searching for a general pattern and for underlying principles. It provides a 
remarkable study of the known data on the differences in people that suit or disqualify them for given 
occupations. i T 

Based on an extended study of the relationships that exist between vocations and personality, the 
book is not confined to any single field or aspect. An entirely new classification of occupations is ‘used 
as a foundation for this report. Its findings are general and precise at the same time. The work is suf- 
ficiently broad to include discussions of such important facts as social background and the all-im- 
portant relationship between occupational choice and satisfaction. : 

“Tf one wishes to understand the total psychology of any person,” writes the author, "it is at least 
as important to understand his occupational behavior as it is to understand his sexual behavior." 
1956. 340 pages. 56.75. 


THE ANALYSIS OF FANTASY* 


By WituaM E. Henry, University of Chicago. Provides a comprehensive statement of the theory of 
projective interpretation with a practical, down-to-earth discussion of the categories and methods of 
analysis, backed up by ample illustrations drawing on normal case material. Outlined are the major 
areas of personality upon which Thematic Apperception Techniques can provide data. Also included 
is a systematic plan for relating these conceptual areas to variables in the TAT response. 

This book permits you to build a coherent system for procedure in interpretation by giving detailed 
descriptions of the variable of response (form, content, negative content, etc.). It emphasizes the im- 
portance of social factors and social setting in the study of personality dynamics. Its extensive bib- 
liography, currently the most comprehensive one available, is arranged for maximum convenience by 
topics of interest. 1956. 305 pages. 36.00. 


A STUDY OF THINKING 


By Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard University; JACQUELINE J. Goopxow, Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research, and the late Guorcr A. Austin, formerly of Claremont Graduate School. Includes the first new and 
major systematic experimental approach to the thought processes that has appeared in the last twenty- 
five years. For the first time, probability learning and judgment are brought into the more general 
context of thinking and problem solving. This is done by an analysis of the successive decisions that 
must be made by a person while encountering information that may bear on a problem that he is seck- 
ing to solve. The authors. refer to this successive set of decisions as a strategy, and they have worked 
out techniques of evaluating such strategies in a three-fold way. Approximately 30 new experimental 
studies illustrate this approach. 1956. 330 pages. $5.50. 
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TECHNIQUES OF ATTITUDE SCALE 
CONSTRUCTION 


| By ALLEN L. EDWARDS. The Century Psychology Series. This is the first book to be concerned 
i solely with methods of constructing attitude scales. Itis not an exhaustive discussion of psycho- 
i logical scaling methods, but rather a manual intended for those who want to find a suitable 
! scale for measuring a particular attitude under study. There are 9 chapters with laboratory 
] questions and problems at the end of each, and a full index. Just published. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


1. By BENTON J. UNDERWOOD. The Century 
! and seminars in research methods offe 
! tices in psychology. It analyzes the co 

{ ments, and discusses the nature of exp) 

| attempts. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING WITH THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


By LLOYD H. LOFQUIST. The Century Psychology Series. "This is the first book to be devoted 
specifically to vocational counseling with the physically handicapped. Included are chapters 
on the responsibilities of the vocational counselor, his relationships with other services and with 
different disability groups, testing procedures, reference resources, and suggestions for research 
projects. Although intended primarily for use by graduate students, the practicing counselor 
will find it a useful reference, For Winter Publication 
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A Cognitive Theory of 
Personality 


By Jerome S. BRUNER 
Harvard University 


uESE excellent, original, and in- 
furiatingly prolix two volumes 
casily nominate themselves for 
the distinction of being the single great- 
est contribution of the past decade to the 
theory of personality functioning. Pro- 
fessor Kelly has written a major work. 
‘The book is an effort to construct a 
theory of personality from a theory of 
knowledge: how people came to know 
the world by binding its diverse ap- 
pearances into organized construct sys- 
tems which vary not only in organiza- 
tion but in their goodness of fit to the 
bricks and mortar of reality. The point 
of view that dominates the work -the 
author labels it “constructive alter- 
nativism"—is one that the author applies 
both to himself as a science-maker and 
to his troubled clients. In a deep sense, 


the book reflects the climate of a genera- 
tion of nominalistic thinking in the 


philosophy of science. 
Let me summarize the major theoret- 
ical elements of the work —a task made 


usual by the 
a Funda- 


somewhat easier than 
author's admirable use of 
mental Postulate and a set of elaborating 
corollaries. The Fundamental Postulate 
is that “A person's processes are psycho- 
logically channelized by the ways in 
which he anticipates events.” In short, 
man’s effort is to gain prediction and 
control over his environment—much as 
a scientist. Does not “have his 
theories, test his hypotheses, and weigh 
his experimental evidence"—and each in 
his own way? The author contrasts this 
point of view with one that he feels is 
prevalent among personality theorists: 
“I, being a psychologist and therefore a 
scientist, am performing this experiment 
in order to improve the prediction and 
control of certain human phcnomena; but 
my subject, being merely a human 
organism, is obviously propelled by 
inexorable drives welling up within him." 
If it was Freud's genius to cut through 
the rationalistic cant of nineteenth- 
century Appolonianism, George Kelly’s 
talent is to outstare the fashionable 
Dionysianism of the twentieth. 

The Eleven Corollaries provide ways 


man 


of describing or chronicling the vicis- 
situdes of man’s fumbling efforts at 
predicting and controlling his world. 


GEORGE A. KELLY 


The first, or Construction Corollary, has 
to do with the process of cognitive work 
ing-through: “A person anticipates events 
by construing their replications.” lt is 
not from experience but from its recon- 
struing that we learn, The next two 
corollaries deal with the idiosyncratic 
nature of cach man’s construct world and 
man’s construing acts. 

The next corollary leads to some 
highly original and striking ideas about 
psychodiagnostic testing. It is the notion 
of dichotomization that has proved so 
fruitful in communication theory and in 
modern structural linguistics, “A per- 
son’s construction system is composed of 
a finite number of dichotomous con- 
structs.” The dichotomized construct is 
way from triadic judgments, Th 

05 


í at is 
ay, given events A, B, and C, A and 
B are judged similar to each other in the 
same respect in which C is in contrast to 
both of them. A construet is not under 
stood unless one gr: 


asps the two construct 
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n 


poles that form it, one of which may often 
be unrecognized by the construing person. 
The Choice Corollary gets the author, 
I think, into a conceptual trap. “A person 
chooses for himself that alternative in a 
dichotomized construct through which he 
anticipates the greater possibility for 
extension and definition of his system.” 
That is to say, an event is construed or 
“placed” at one or the other alternative 
poles of a construct (“good” or “bad,” 
“healthy” or “hostile,” or whatever) de- 
pending upon “which seems to provide the 
best basis for anticipating the ensuing 
events." One object of categorizing the 
world in terms of a construct system is to 
minimize the disruptive surprises that it 
can wreak on us. This, I think, is the 
principal doctrine of “motivation” in the 
book—an implicit one, but one stamped 
on every page. It is the author's counter- 
proposal to the Law of Effect, to the 
Pleasure Principle, to the watered-down 
hedonisms and tension reductions of 
such various Yale thinkers as Neal 
Miller, John Dollard, and David Mc- 
Clelland. 

But must event-construing or cate- 
gorizing always be guided by the need 
to extend cognitive control over one's 
environment? Need man be viewed either 
as the pig that reinforcement theory 
makes of him or the professor that Kelly 
implies as a model? I think not: in 
categorizing events, there is more to be 
maximized than predictiveness. Here is 
an example of the folly. “No matter how 
obvious it may be that a person would be 
better off if he avoided a fight . . ., such a 

action would to him 
personally to limit the definition and ex- 


course of 


tension of his system as a whole." I rather 
suspect that when some people get angry 
or inspired or in love, they couldn't care 
less about their “system as a whole." One 
gets the impression that the author is, in 
his personality theory, overreacting 
against a generation of irrationalism. 

The next four corollaries have to do 
with what might be called the dynamics 
of construct utilization and change. Any 
given construct anticipates only a finite 
range of events, and effective action de- 
pends upon recognizing this “range of 
convenience,” Construct systems change 
with time, experience, and the recon- 
struing of replicates, and they vary in 
their permeability to the influence of new 
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events. As he goes through life, a pe 
may develop a construct system with 
high or low degrees of integration, frag- 
mentation, or incompatibility. 


son 


S. mucn, then, for the axiomatic ap- 
paratus in terms of which Professor 
Kelly construes the world. What does he 
make of i 

For one thing, and a very considerable 
thing, I believe, he has found a way of 


ungluing the eye of psychology from the 
keyhole of projective techniques. His 
REP test (Role Construct Repertory 
Test) is a simple and clegant way of 
determining the manner in which sig- 
nificant figures in the person's life are 
fitted into a construct system. Take a 
list of the significant kinds of people with 
whom a person interacts: parents, boy 
friends, teachers, sweethearts, bosses 
person who dislikes you,” etc. The client 
thinks of specific people who fill these 
roles in his life. He is then given triads of 
these and asked to indicate which two 
are most alike, in what res pects, and how 
the third differs from these: the method 
of getting at the dichotomized contrast 
poles of the construct. The constructs 
that emerge from the sorting of the triads 
are then reduced mathematically and 
intuitively to get at the nature of general 
constructs used, the range they comprise, 
their degree of preemptiveness, etc. 

The author then sets forth a subtle and 
interesting set of dimensions 
scribing the construc 
ness-tightne: 


for de- 
s of patients: loose- 
» constriction-dilation, level 
of cognitive awareness, and then pro- 
ceeds to redefine some classic concepts in 
terms of these. He redefines anxiety as 
awareness that events to be coped with 
lie outside the range of convenience of 
one’s construct system, and hostility 
an effort to extort validational evide 
for an anticipatory prediction alres 
ognized as failing. 


58. 


as 
nce 
ady rec- 


I have said nothing about Professor 
Kelly s approaches to therapy, nor am I 
particularly qualified to do so. One 


point 
I must make, however, for it is 


ma ‘ at the 
core of his theoretical approach. The 
effort in therapy is not to give the 


er patient 
"insight" which, 


according to the 
author, too often means getting the 
patient's construct 


ystem to conform to 
that of the therapist. Rather the process 
of therapy is considered as an occasion 


Tor learning—for testing the fit of one’s 
own (not the therapist's) construct 
system to the world. To do this, a kind of 
role-playing approach is employed, much 
in the spirit of characters in a Pirandello 
or O'Neill play who learn of themselves 
partly through the experience of con- 
trasting or confusing (or both) what they 
are with the mask they are wearing in 
different life situations. 


W. 


where 


RE does the book succeed and 
all down? Who are the ancestors 
What is portended by the appearance of 
this extraordinary and original work? 
The book succeeds, I think, in raising to 
a proper level of dignity and importance 
the press that man feels toward cognitive 
control of the world. It succeeds too in 
recognizing the individuality and "al- 
ternativencss” of the routes to mental 
health. It succeeds in providing a 
diagnostic device strikingly in keeping 
with its presuppositions. 

The book fails signally, I think, in 
dealing convincingly with the human 
passions. There was a st rategy in Freud's 
choice of Moses or Michelangelo or 
Little Hans. If it is true that Freud was 
too often the victim of the dramatic 
instance, it is also true that with the 
same coin he paid his way to an under- 
standing of the depths and heights of la 
condition humaine. 
young men and 
Kelly’s clinical e 


By comparison, the 
women of Professor 
xamples are worried 
about their dates, their studies, and their 
conformity. If Freud’s clinical world is @ 
grotesque of fin de siècle Vienna, Kelly’s 
is a gloss on the post-adolescent peer 
group of Columbus, Ohio, who are in- 
deed in the 


process of constructing their 
worlds, Which is more “real”? 1 have no 
idea. I wish Professor Kelly would treat 
more “most religious men iñ their most 
religious moments,” 
Jinsky or Gabriel d'Annunzio. 

With respect. to ancestry, Professor 
Kelly seems to care little for it. One 
misses 
Piaget's 


or even just Ni- 


reference to such works a" 
: The Child’s Construction 0! 
Reality, the carly work of Werner, and 
the Writings of Harry Stack Sullivans 
Lewin, and Allport all of whom are o? 
his side and good allies to boot. 

The book is a theory of cognition €X 
trapolated into a theory of personality- 
a genuine new departure and a spirited 


contribution to the psychology of per- 


sonality. 
Intellectualized 
Psychotherapy 


By Cart R. Roc 
University of Chicago 


RS 


urs is a man’s life work. In this 

enormous outpouring of 1200 

pages (broken into two volumes 
only because of its bulk) George Kelly 
has endeavored to express the thinking 
which has grown out of twenty years of 
clinical experience, teaching, and super- 
vision of research. Here is his philo- 
sophical base, the theory of personality 
which has emerged in his thinking, a new 
diagnostic instrument he has developed, 
a new therapeutic method, plus his ex- 
tended views on all phases of psycho- 
diagnosis and psychotherapy. In these 
half million words he is saying “Here 
D am." It is a good solid figure which 
emerges, even if the question grows ever 
stronger as one reads on, whether any 
man has 1200 pages to express at one 
time. 

In Kelly's view the framework of the 
book is provided by his theory of per- 
sonality and behavior, largely pres nted 
in the first three chapters. To this re- 
viewer these 183 pages were much the 
freshest, most original, most valuable. 
Kelly takes off from no current theory, 
hut solely from the distillation of his own 
informed experience with individuals. 
He attempts to build a theoretical system 
which looks forward, not backward— 
sees behavior as anticipatory, 
not reactive. He is attempting to hold 
persons as processes, not objects. He 
emphasizes phenomenological inform 
tion, but his theory superimposes norma- 
e thinking upon the phenomenological 


which 


tiv 
data. 

His 
dividual ’s be 
anticipates events, and that the 


concept is that the in- 


sior is channelized by the 


basic 


way he 
individual anticipates events by the 
constructions (interpretations, meanings) 
has placed upon his experience. The 


he 
rigorous logic with which Kelly 


careful, 
works out the way in which these con- 
structs are formed, the implications which 
flow from their mode of organization, and 
the ways in which they may change, make 


stimulating and thought-provoking read- 
ing. There emerges a picture of man as 
being not “a victim of his past, only the 
victim of his construction of it." This 
view, in Kelly’s opinion, allows for the 
“determinism” which is a part of science, 
yet permits a concept of “constructive 
alternativism," or choice, in the way in 
which the individual construes his world. 

It is gratifying to learn that this care- 
fully formulated theory, presented in 
terms which can be given operational 
definition, is already being tested in 
small ways by a very considerable num- 
ber oi doctoral researches at Ohio State 
University (most of them unfortunately 
unpublished). 

Since the space limits of this review 
severely restrict the reviewers he must 
omit many areas of the book to comment 
on Kelly's views on psychotherapy. 


I. is in his chapter on Fixed-Role 
Therapy that the author becomes most 
personally expressive. It is clear that in 
this new method he has found an ap- 
proach congenial to his personality, 
which is perhaps the basic aim of every 
therapist. Essentially, a diagnosis is 
made of the client’s psychological con- 
structs as they operate in his most 
significant interpersonal relationships. 
Then a number of clinicians (to avoid the 
bias of any one) develop a sketch of a 
new person, one that this client might 
become if his constructs were altered 
constructively. The aim is to get him to 
*"play-act" this role for several weeks: 
without any notion that it represents a 
goal for him. The hope is that by shaking 
loose the organization of his psychological 
constructs, by giving him a new role, he 
able to choose a role for 
himself built around an altered set of 
personal hypotheses, which will be con- 
firmed or disconfirmed in his continuing 


will be more 


experience. 
Kelly shows real zest in his description 
of the way the client is kept from know 
ing the purpose of this “play-acting,” 
and the enthusiastic manner in which he 
coaches the client in his new role, playing 
the parts, one after another, of the in 
with whom the client. will 
Kelly’s statement that 


great 


dividuals 
interact. 
therapist needs “a 


thusiastic momentum" and "some meas 


the 


deal of en- 


ure of verbal fluency and acting skill” 
to succeed in this effort seems a decided 
understatement, but it is clear that 
Kelly enjoys it. He describes his clinical 
experience with the use of this method 
both in individual and in group therapy 
(where a role sketch is devised for each 
person), but there are as yet no research 
studies of its effectiveness. One point 
which is unmentioned by Kelly is that 
this method could not be used with any 
client who had read about it or heard 
about it, since it is very important that 
the client regard the new role initially 
as simply an exercise, not in any sense as 
a possible pattern for his personality. 

There are many other chapters, in- 
cluding the last five of Volume II, 
which deal with Kelly’s psychothera- 
peutic observations. It is impossible to do 
more than indicate briefly some re- 
actions to them. 

An overwhelming impression is that for 
Kelly therapy is seen as almost entirely 
an intellectual function, a view which 
should be comforting to many psycho- 
logists. He is continually thinking about 
the client, and about his own procedures, 
in ways so complex that there seems no 


time or room for entering into an emo- 
tional relationship with the client. One 
small example. There are ten types of 
weeping to be differentiated. In dealing 
with one of them or with some other 
problem the client is expressing, there are 
nine techniques for reducing anxiety, 
twelve techniques (in addition to role 
playing) for encouraging the client to 
move or experiment in therapy, fifteen 
criteria to consider regarding the client's 
readiness to explore new areas, etc., ete. 
One has the impression of an incredibly 
"busy" therapist. This reviewer cannot 
help but wonder about the relation. be- 
tween 


‘busyness’ and effectiveness in 
therapy. 

This approach to therapy is also highly 
eclectic. The therapist. in appropriate 
situations manipulates the transference, 


preseribes activities, gives 


interpreta- 
tions, uses “non-directive reflecting," 
confrontation, the discussion of dreams, 
the playing back of previous recorded 
interviews, ete. What the effect will be oi 
setting this cookbook of 
therapy before students who are pre 
paring to undertake therapy is proble 
matical, Certainly they will find almost 


enormous 
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every problem of therapy mentioned in its 
pages, but what a student should do 
about a particular problem with a 
particular client will depend upon 
whether he construes the difficulty as 
“controlling guilt feelings” or “loosening 
constructs." The recipes are very dif- 
ferent. Kelly believes that his views on 
therapy are given unity by his initial 
theory, but such unity consists largely in 
the fact that anything done to the client 
affects his psychological constructs in 
some way. 


I. THE beginning of the theoretical 
presentation Kelly pays tribute to the 
strength of each individual as a private 
"scientist" who tests out hypotheses in 
his own behavior. In the chapters on 
therapy, however, the wisdom all lies in 
the mind of the therapist. Since the cli- 
ent's perceptions of therapy and thera- 
pist are mostly false, therapy can only 
reach its proper goal if the therapist care- 
fully chooses the role which should be 
played with this client at this time and 
appropriately manipulates the multitudi- 
nous aspects of the therapeutic process 
as suggested above. Confidence in the cli- 
ent as the "scientist" of his own life does 
not here find much operational expression. 

Another disappointing element in this 

clinician, who has undoubtedly been 
of help to many individuals, is the lack of 
any sense of depth in his discussions of 
therapy. The chapters on theory clearly 
show an author who has thought deeply 
about his experience. The chapters on 
therapy seem to present meager evidence 
that he has lived deeply with his clients, 
and the bulk of the anecdotal examples 
seem to describe but superficial change. 
This reviewer had the feeling that per- 
haps Kelly was not doing justice to this 
phase of his experience. Actually the work 
might have a stronger impact if much of 
the last section were omitted. 

However any one reader may see their 
strengths and weaknesses, these two 
volumes are clearly the measure of a 
man. They are written with modesty, 
with occasional humor, with brilliance 
in the theoretical sections, with earnest- 
ness and essential openmindedness in the 
diagnostic and therapeutic sections. In 
spite of being too wordy, they show a 
person who is not afraid to launch out on 


his own in the development of theory, 
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who looks to his experience rather than to 
authority for the source and the con- 
firmation of his ideas. They show a man 
who believes deeply in the scientific 
method and who expects his views to be 
changed by research findings. Psychol- 
ogists, perhaps especially young ones, 
will profit greatly from reading these 
chapters because they will find their own 
psychological constructs loosened by the 
experience. And, while any reader will 
find a great many pages which seem to 
him of dubious value, that still leaves 
many pages, ample enough to constitute 
highly rewarding reading. 


Sociologists’ Social 
Psychology 
Alfred R. Lindesmith and An- 
selm L. Strauss 
Social Psychology 


New York: Dryden Press, 1956, 
Pp. viii + 703. $5.50. 


By LEONARD BERKOWITZ 
University of Wisconsin 


OCIAL PSYCHOLOGY is the Alsace- 
Lorraine of many American uni- 
versities. Two parties whose points 

of view at times are divergent if not in 
conflict, departments of psychology and 
sociology, dispute the ownership of the 
territory and may even take regular turns 
in possessing it (i.e, in teaching the 
course). Unlike the case of Alsace- 
Lorraine, however, the boundaries of the 
area do not remain fixed from one ruler 
to the next. The students who happen to 
be in the course offered by one dep; 
ment frequently receive materials and 
perspectives differing considerably from 
those given to the students the following 
semester, and the guidebooks for the 
area, the social-psychology texts written 
by representatives of the two claimants, 
often differ in important respects. 

This text by Lindesmith and Strauss 
is a revised (or, more appropriately, 
enlarged) edition of a book widely used 
in departments. of Sociology. To the 


art- 


reviewer, as a psychologist, it is in- 
terestingly written, at times provocative 
and stimulating, vet, finally, disappoint- 


ing because of what has been omitted. 


T MAIN theme of the book, largely 
developed in the first eight chapters and 
then periodically revived in the remain- 
ing thirteen, is that social and cultural 
phenomena ultimately depend upon 
man's symbolic behavior, particularly his 
language behavior. Two points are 
stressed: that the meanings of symbols 
and the learning of language are products 
of social interaction, and that because of 
their symbolic proces 


es human beings 
live in a symbolic environment extending 
beyond biological needs and. immediate 
external events. Some of the implications 
of these points for the study of social 
behavior are elaborated as the authors 
consider the effects of language upon 
perception, memory, and emotion, and 
the relationship between language and 
thought. The discussion is clear, al- 
though somewhat overly general and 
without the benefit of much recent 
literature and of material likely to be 
interesting to an undergraduate. 

It is the later chapters, dealing with a 
more general survey of social psychology, 
that are most likely to disappoint the 
psychologist. They do not at all reflect 
the recent outpouring of research in 
several different areas within | social 
psychology. One of the major areas 
omitted, the effects of motivational 
States upon perception, may well fall 
outside the intended scope of the book. 
It is more difficult, however, to account 
for the complete neglect of the hundreds 
of studies dealing with the 
authoritari 
sociated 


concept of the 
an personality and the as- 
: investigations of the relation- 
Ships between personality variables and 
socio-political attitudes (important not 
only in themselves but also in their 
implications for hitherto unexplored 
aspects of the functioning of personality), 
for the relative neglect of studies of 
attitude change, for there being but five 
brief pages devoted to small group t3- 
periments, Perhaps the authors do not 
fully appreciate the advantages of this 
researeh for the task of formulating and 
verifying relatively detailed as against 
ie customary general and diffuse 
principles of social interaction. In the 
reviewers opinion these omissions ar€ 
likely to restrict the use of this otherwise 
admirable text. 


^ 


Intelligence and Survival 


Arthur E. Traxler (Ed.) 


Selection and Guidance of 
Gifted Students for National 
Survival 
Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 

cil on Education, 1956. Pp. 64. $1.75. 


By Lewis M. TERMAN 
Stanford University 


uts Is the report of a two-day 

conference held in New York City 

in October 1955 under the joint 
auspices of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on 
Education. The conference was attended 
by more than 700 persons representing 
various educational levels and was ad- 
dressed by a dozen speakers, not counting 
participants in group discussions. 

As is usual in a conference dealing with 
many aspects of a given problem, there 
was considerable overlap with respect to 
material presented. Several speakers 
dwelt on the wastage of talent caused by 
the failure of many highly gifted students 
to attend college or to remain for gradu- 
ation, and on the current critical shortage 
of scientists and engineers. There was no 
mention of Soviet Russia’s method of 
insuring an adequate supply of engineers 
and researchers in basic science by 
offering extremely liberal financial re- 
wards and prestige status. The view was 
expr ed that science teaching in our 
colleges is often so specialized and so 
factual that it is less educational than 
teaching in the humanities. 

One speaker dealt with the need for 
more scholarships and with the efforts 
that are being made to provide them in 
greater number. Another told of recent 
improvements in methods of awarding 
scholarships and assessing the financial 
needs of scholarship applicants. 

The value of counseling and guidance 
in high school and college was stressed 
but in a manner that (in the reviewer’s 
opinion) tends to give an exaggerated 
idea of what is being accomplished as 
compared with what would be desirable. 
An entire session was devoted to the 
relative value oi intelligence tests, 
cial ability tests, and achievement 
sin the identification and guidance of 


spe 


tes 


gifted students. 


Two speakers called attention to the 
current overemphasis on personal ad- 
justment in the selection of college 
students. President Horn of Pratt 
Institute doubted whether a young 
Einstein could gain admission to certain 
American universities today. He further 
expressed the belief that faculty recruit- 
ment is hindered not only by low salaries 
but even more by the anti-intellectualism 
responsible for the popular stereotype of 
college professors as high-brows lacking 
practical common sense. 

Many readers will regret that the con- 
ference had little to say about methods of 
meeting the needs of gifted children in 
the prehigh-school grades by acceleration, 
curriculum special op- 
portunity classes, or gradation by ability. 
Despite this and other limitations, the 
report of the conference is a worthwhile 
addition to the rapidly growing literature 
on the utilization of our intellectual 
resources. 


enrichment, 


Na (at CP’s special urging) let me 
add some general comments about 
education for the gifted. 

First, what kind of education should it 
be? 

Preparation for the greatest possible 
service to society might seem a valid 
criterion of what education for the gifted 
should accomplish. History tells us, 
however, that what passes as a service to 
society varies with the ever-changing 
spirit of the times. What in one era is 
valued as a service could really be a dis- 
service, and vice versa. Sixteenth-century 
Europe needed many Galileos, but the 
one it had it condemned as a heretic. 

What I would propose is that education 
of the gifted should be planned not 
merely to satisfy the felt needs of a given 
time, but also to prepare the way for 
later appreciation of needs not yet fully 
sensed. By encouraging the development 
of all kinds of special talent and of 
aptitude for every kind of leadership and 
scholarly the Zeitgeist 
itself would be molded along more liberal 


achievement, 


lines and to the appreciation of whatever 
enlarges the spirit of man. 

This does not mean that all gifted 
youths should be educated to the limit of 
their abilities. One may have so many 
kinds of ability that there would not be 


time to develop all of them fully. Nor does 
it mean that a college education is 
necessarily the the best preparation for 
life. The lives of many historical char- 
acters could be cited in support of this 
statement. 

One wonders, for example, what Lin- 
coln’s career would have been like if he 
had graduated from the best American 
college of his day. We shall never know, 
but it seems improbable that he would 
have become the Lincoln history knows. 
In the case of Benjamin Franklin, gradu- 
ation from a university like that of 
Cambridge, England, would probably 
have opened the way for greater achieve- 
ment in science, as it had previously done 
for Newton, but it is less certain that 
this would have helped to make him the 
kind of world figure he became. And what 
if Shakespeare had attended Oxford to 
improve his "little Latin and less 
Greek" by a thorough training in the 
classics and literature? Heaven forbid! 

Finally, there is the not inconsiderable 
number of gifted persons who are so 
lacking in ambition that they deliber- 
ately choose not to enter the usual 
American rat-race for maximum achieve- 
ment, What should we do about them? 
I think we owe it to them to do what we 
can to stimulate their intellectual in- 
terests, but in a democracy there is a 
limit to the pressure one can bring to 
bear on the unwilling. After all, the 
triad of inalienable rights specified in 
our Declaration of Independence in- 
cludes not only life and liberty but also 
the pursuit of happiness. 


Physiological Psychology 
Returns to the Fold 


M. A. Wenger, F. N. Jones, and 
M. H. Jones 


Physiological Psychology 
New York: Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. 
viii + 472. $6.00. 


By James H. ELDER 
State College of Washington 


conspicuous change in introduc- 
tory textbooks of general psy- 
chology in recent years has been 
an increase in size. V multiplication and 


enlargement of topics with no increase in 
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time allotted to the course has, in many 
instances, resulted in the elimination of 
some material. Topics related to sensory 
and physiological processes seem to have 
suffered most from the pruning. Pfaff- 
mann discussed this development in his 
review of Morgan’s new text in the July 
issue of CP. (See also Ruja’s explanation 
in July CP for omitting physiological 
materials from his new text.) The 
authors of Physiological Psychology 
evidently were well aware of this trend 
and offer their book as a solution to the 
present situation. For teachers who de- 
plore the elimination of physiological 
foundations in the introductory course, 
this book should be a welcome addition 
as a text for a second course. It is the 
first of its kind for this specific purpose. 
The book was not intended for use in the 
conventional upper divisional or grad- 
uate course in physiological psychology, 
even though its title might suggest that 
it is. 


|? FORMAT, appearance, and typog- 
raphy, this is a handsome book of 
modest size. In the course of one careful 
reading, fewer than a dozen errors were 
spotted; and these were of minor sig- 
nificance. There are no distracting lin- 
guistic exhibitions, no constantly re- 
curring pet phrases, little unconven- 
ventionality of expression. It seems 
possible there may have been some 
systematic suppression of individuality of 
style, even though it is apparent—on the 
basis of other cues—where the Joneses 
leave off and Wenger begins. 

Vocabulary is stressed, for each new 
technical term appears in boldface in the 
text and in a sixteen-page glossary. 
There is a subject index but no name 
index and no references to persons in the 
text proper. Reference sources are listed 
by chapter in an appendix. 

There is a strong temptation in physi- 
ological psychology to stick to the bare 
facts and reject all discussion of con- 
troversial or unsolved An 
alternative is to thresh about a bit in 
some of our areas of ignorance, scrutinize 
conflicting research 


problems. 


data, and enjoy 
some speculation. An excellent illustra- 
tion of this kind of freedom may be 
found in Morgan and Stellar's treatment 
of cutaneous sensitivity, the modality 
concept, and related matters. Whether 
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by intent or not these two authors have 
succeeded, through the juxtaposition of 
evidence, the presentation of opinion and 
theory, and the use of some daring as- 
sertions, in making a real controversial 
issue out of a commonly dull topic. An 
alert student is not likely to get through 
that discussion without being trapped 
into additional reading in the library. 

It seems reasonably certain that the 
treatment of cutaneous sensitivity in the 
present volume will not kindle any in- 
tellectual fires. The facts are there, 
rather beautifully ordered in such a way 
that no one is likely to question them, 
nor to do much about them except to 
wonder why he 'needs to know all that 
stuff’! 

The introductory chapters 
dealing with sensory proce 


and those 
seem to be 
excessively loaded with neuroanatomical 
data. Beginning students will not be sure 
that the book is addressed to them, not so 
much because of the difficulty of the 
material but from the prim, impersonal, 
distant, character of the text. Without 
quoting extensively from the book it is 
not easy to document a criticism of this 
kind, but Morgan and Stellar’s text 
again may be used for comparison, A 
striking example of unorganiz 
meticulously accurate, 


ation, not 
iculous sometimes pa- 
tronizing in its style, Morgan and Stellar 
nevertheless are interesting reading. 
They — achieve communication: the 
student asks questions, makes marginal 
notes in his book, and may even read 
ahead to see what's coming. 
book will not reach the 
same way. 


V \ SNGER’S portion of the book on 


emotion may also not reach the student 
, 


but for different reasons, Cert 


The present 
student in the 


ainly his 
individualistic conceptualization of emo- 
tion has no place in a book of this type. 
It is difficult to suggest where its place 
is —the Wittenberg Symposium pe 
but certainly not as found 
Wenger himself is unable 


rhaps-—- 
ation materia], 


to hold to his 
own concepts and definitions 


readers will discover in chapte 


as his 
rs follow- 


ing his main treatment of emotion 
Wenger’s first chapter on “somato- 


psychological problems” presents a 


atigue, sleep, 
anoxia, and extreme-need 
states which, if appropriate for inclusion 


condensation of topics on f. 
diet, drugs, 


certainly deserve more space. The second 
chapter on somatopsychics deals en- 
tirely with psychopathology. 

Except for brief statements on con- 
ditioning and the autonomic system, the 
topic of learning gets only two and one- 
half pages in a heterogeneous. chapter 
entitled "cortical dynamics and inte- 
grated behavior.” However, one can not 
talk long after beginning with the propo- 
sition that the most likely locus “for 
the neural changes involved in learning i 
in the synapse.” 


There are a few questionable omissions 
of references. 


The general topic of in- 
tegration i 


discussed but nowhere is 
there a relerence to Sherrington. "There 
15 some elaboration (not enough) of the 
concept of encephalization but no refer- 
ence to Marquis' classical papers on the 
subject. "There are other instances. Of 
course, this is an elementary book but 
many of the references used are more 
formidable than these. 


Neobehaviorism Quietly 
Packaged 
Laurance Frederic Shaffer and 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 
The Psychology of Adjustment 
(Second Ed.) 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 
Pp. xxi + 672. $5.75. 


By BERNARD SAPER 
Northwestern l “niversily 


N THE twenty years since Shaffer's 
Psychology of Adjustment came 
with sober Scholarliness into the 
textbook market, that market has 
changed its character and size. Interest 
in adjustment has increased tremen- 


dously over the y cars, and a great pro 


cession of books, articles, and exhorta- 


tions on mental health has passed by in 
review, 


Meeting the demand. The 
current market has, moreover, gone in for 
splendid packaging, 

This passion for ornamentation has net 
been expressed in the Shaffer and Shoben 
volume which adheres to the spirit of its 
predecessor, It 


appears on the scene un 
adorned 


and uncompromised. ‘There are 
no pictures in it, no cartoons or other de 


vices designed artificially to. stimulate 


and sustain enthusiasm. Written to help 
the beginning student to “understand and 
know, rather than to practice and apply,” 
it carefully avoids inspirational or 
frightening exhortations to self help and 
cautions that behavior is too complex to 
be understood without assiduous scien- 


tific study. 

It is the change in the character and 
scope of psychological knowledge that 
the book purports to reflect and, in the 
framework of its particular tematic 
orientation to adjustment, it reflects this 
change exceedingly well. The new text 
better than the original not only because 
it has more germane and dependable 


experimental, sociological, and clinical 
evidence to work with, but also because 
it has committed itself to greater com- 
pass and penetration in discussing the 
human adjustment. Its 


dynamics of 
it one of the most 


metamorphosis mak 
conceptually solid texts to appear to 


date. 


L ; second edition is identical to the 


first in format, number of chapters, and 
method of approach to the material. It is 
written with the same precision, clarity, 
simplicity, and thoroughness of ex- 
position. Most of the case histories and 
figures reappear, although new cases, 
figures, and tables have been added. The 
revision starts by addressing the reader 


in the second. person and ends by sug- 
gesting to him, with the appropriate 
cautions, some principles of positive 
mental hygiene. These principles have 
not changed (except in wording) since 
the first edition. The only other *do-it- 
vourseli" in the book, the section on how 
lo relieve worry, is practically the same 
as before. 

Part IL, Varieties of Adjustive Be- 
shows the fewest major changes, 
new 


havior, 
written 
developments in diagnosis and nomen- 
clature have taken. place, and ignoring 
ly the recent (1952) standard 
classificatory system recommended. by 
the American Psychiatric Association. 
The discussion of adjustment 
mechanisms remains much the same. 
Part II, Personality, and Part IV, 


Techniques of Mental Hygiene, are also 


unfortunately as if no 


complete 


the 


relatively unchanged, except for a subtle 


incorporation of much new reference 


material (over three-quarters of the 


book's references were published since 
the first. edition), and a tight, nice in- 
tegration of modified conceptual prin- 
ciples with topics devolved from the 
original. Two completely new chapters— 
Learning and Personality and Psycho- 
therapy 
Shoben. Both are well written, but the 
chapter on psychotherapy is a remark- 
ably trenchant and lucid explanation of 


are the major responsibility of 


that process. 

Part I, Psychological 
reveals the major difference between the 
two editions, although even here simi- 
larities are discernible and the changes 
seem to follow inevitably from many of 
the concepts developed in the original. 
While the expressly avoid 
associating themselves with any school or 
orthodoxy in current 'chology, the 
changes nevertheless point up an evolu- 
tion from behaviorism (loosely conceived 
in the original) to neobehaviorism. The 
emphasis on the crucial position of rein- 
forcement and associative learning in the 
psychol of adjustment, the ‘tough- 
minded' adherence to experimentally 
derived evidence and to principles ob- 
tained from research with infrahuman as 


Foundations, 


authors 


well as human subjects, the tendency to 
re role to drive reduction as 


assign a decisi 
an explanatory construct in the process of 
adiustment, the willingness to incorpo- 
rate from other systems and disciplines 
(e.g., anthropology and psychoanalysis) 
s which 


the conditions and substanti 
delineate the ‘what’ of human adjust- 
ment, the theoretical commonalities 
expressed by Watson, Hull, Skinner, 
Spence, Mowrer, N. E. Miller, et al.— 
these appear to characterize the hetero- 
morphic ‘school’ of neobehaviorism and 
suffuse undeniably the general con- 
ceptual character of the revision. 

This label is The 
value inheres in this 
chorage and in the eschewing of cafeteria- 
style eclecticism. No other clementary 
text on adjustment gives as much pains- 
taking attention to such topics as learn- 
ing, motivation, conflict, and anxiety. 
Some readers will be disappointed that it 
does not maturity, 
guilt, and threat; others will find its 


honorific. book's 


theoretical 


an- 


discuss. emotional 


ion, uncon: 


analysis of repre cious proc 
esses, the self concept, and. psychother- 
apy in terms of learning theory provoca- 
tive but unacceptable; some will wish it 


were more. psychoanalytical or more 


phenomenological. But all will agree— 
especially the student who has negotiated 
the usual first course in psychology— 
that it is an extraordinarily well-in- 
tegrated and comprehensible text on 
adjustment. 


General Education, 
Attitude Not Content 


Harry S. Broudy and Eugene L. 
Freel 


Psychology for General Educa- 
tion 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1956. 


Pp. viii + 456. 


By ROBERT S. HARPER 
Knox College 


TEXT fora course in psychology as 

general education will never be 

found. A course is made into a 
general education course by the teacher- 
not by the text, not by the catalogue 
description, not even by the course ob- 
jectives. General education is an attitude, 
not an administrative procedure, and 
certainly not a content. Clarence Lee 
Furrow, formerly Director of the North 
Central Association's Study on Liberal 
Arts Education, used to say that the best 
general education course he ever had 
seen was a course on manures taught in 
an agricultural college. When vou con- 
sider that some current and acceptable 
programs in general education merely 
require a distribution of courses within 
the existing curriculum, while others 
st of blunderbuss survey courses, or 


cons 
special courses in great ideas (or books or 
issues), or ‘problems’ courses, you begin 
to realize even more clearly that pro- 
and 


cedure do 


cours 


content 
in general 


not 
education. 


define a 
But ob- 
jectives and attitudes do indeed define 
such a course and should define a text 
for psychology as general education. 
Broudy and Freel, quite accurately, have 


said their text is psychology for general 
education. 

James B. Conant has said that the 
purpose of general education is to teach 
experts in different areas how each talks 
and thinks, so that they can understand 


and communicate with 


one another 
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Content is not emphasized in this view. 
The Conierence on the Relation of 
Psychology to General Education, spon- 
sored by a similarly named committee 
appointed by the APA’s Division on the 
Teaching of Psychology, concluded that 
the primary role of psychology as part of 
a program in general education is to teach 
the method of psychology. Again, content 
is not emphasized, although the sug- 
gestion was made that certain content 
areas—particularly physiological and 
social psychology, personality, and 
scientific method—could be effectively 
used as a means for teaching method. 
And Broudy and Freel themselves be- 
lieve that the person who is generally 
educated "is rather expert in acquiring, 
using, and enjoying knowledge." Once 
more content is minimized. Such views 
as these suggest that a text for psychology 
as general education would emphasize 
how psychologists approach and cope 
with their problems. In Psychology for 
General. Education, however, this is not 
the case. 
Broudy and Freel go on to state, as a 
second objective of general education, 
that a generally educated person “has 
managed to accumulate a respectable 
stock of the kinds of knowledge that all 
men at all times, and presumably under 
all circumstances, will find valuable in 
the conduct of their lives." This is the 
what question, and turns out to be the 
primary objective of the book, which 
provides rather complete coverage of the 
facts and principles usually found in an 
elementary text, although the organiza- 
tion is somewhat unconventional. The 
style is chatty. Now, chattiness in a text 
is fine if handled properly, but it can also 
be dangerous. The bar between psy- 
chology that is chatty but accurate, and 
psychology that is chatty but pseudo, is 
easily crossed. When this happens, as 
it frequently does in Psychology for 
General Education, the text fails to meet 
the primary objective of general educa- 
tion, that objective of enabling students 
to understand and communicate with the 
expert. Imagine the communication that 
might take place at a meeting between a 
psychologist and some student who be- 
lieved “Our viscera have long memories,” 
or “In the brain the sensations are or- 
ganized and modified, and the mind is 
able to separate and abstract a particular 
sensation which is at once surrounded by 
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wants, imaginations, memories, and 
thoughts.” 

The authors intended to present “the 
idea of the human being as an organic 
unity, motivated by needs, values, and 
purposes as perceived by him in the 
natural world, the social environment, 
and in himself.” This they did, yet the 
book is, nevertheless, content-oriented. 
The facts are here but the attitude is 
not. Psychological method, with some 
occasional exceptions, gets no place in the 
book. In this crucial respect, Skinner's 
Science and Human Behavior, or Cole's 
Human Behavior, or even Keller and 
Schoenfeld’s book, or Gregory Kimble’s 
new text, is a better text for psychology 
as general education. Broudy and Freel, 
of course, do not claim that their book is 
psychology as general education. They 
insist only that it is psychology for 
general education. It may well be. After 
all, the teacher, not the text, makes the 
course provide general education, 


A Map for the Job 
Evaluator 


E. Lanham 
Job Evaluation 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955, 
Pp. ix + 404. $6.00, 


By Pame H. DuBors 
Washington University, St. Louis 


PSYCHOLOGIST who aspires to 
lead an ox-train out on one of 
our professional frontiers needs 

a good map. For the Territory of Job 
Evaluation—occupied mostly by manage- 
ment specialists but of more than a 
little interest to industrial psychologists— 
this is a map, and Dr. Lanham’s cartog- 
raphic efforts have obviously been care- 
fully planned. Travels and years of home- 
steading have given her familiarity with 
every quarter-section. She has read the 
reports of other travellers, but the care- 
fully drawn contour lines come from her 
own surveys and her own conscientious 
observations. 

Nevertheless the book lacks two of the 
advantages of maps, clarity and con- 
ciseness. It also suffers from the disad- 
vantages of certain poorly drawn maps: 
for it has an abstract style and is pre- 


occupied with detail. It is, moreover, 
somewhat overwritten, and the following 
passage, referring to adjustments in pay 
rates, is typical: 


Instead of a percentage increase the trend 
lines may be raised by amounts in dollars 
and cents. However, unless the amounts are 
graduated, the ranges in the lower levels 
will not receive the same per cent of increase 
or decrease that the upper-level ranges do. 
For example, a $10 increase in every range 
level is not the same as a 10 per cent in- 
crease. A S10 increase in the lower ranges 
may represent a 15% increase, while in the 
upper ranges it may represent only a 556 
Increase. 


Its superficial characteristics would 
probably make the book dull if used as a 
classroom text. There is no visual appeal, 
nothing to reflect the drama of the busi- 
ness and industrial scenes with which it 
deals, whereas there is à plethora of 
categorical imperatives. 

Apparently Dr. Lanham has written 
out in full detail every minute bit of 
professional know-how in the matter of 
developing wage-evaluation plans, bc- 
ginning with the importance of a sound 
Wage-and-salary Structure, and con- 
tinuing through classification methods, 
job analysis, and job description, to the 
establishment of a wage structure and its 
continued evaluation and revision. As d 
‘how-to’ book, limited to 
incident to setting equit 
Wage rates, 
broader 
industry, 


problems 
t able and feasible 
it is not concerned with 
aspects of human relations in 


. For the psychologist with his interests 
in industry, Job Evaluation has three 
Possible functions, First oj all, it ac- 
complishes its announced objective of 
describing the current state of the art, 
including the methods of securing the 
Cooperation of both ] 
ment in wage studie 
studying 
lishing di 
sideration 


abor and manage- 
à $, the methods of 
jobs for the purpose of estab- 
ferential rates, and the con- 
un af s involved in the administra- 

à wage plan. In the second place, 
the logica] outline of the 


book can be 
used as an e 


e xcellent check list for any 
orker in the field. Finally, thoughtful 
perusal could lead to research hypotheses 


inani a f i 
an Important arca of human behavior 


whe: 

aere rule of thumb prevails and where 
enera inci ientific 
genera] Principles based on scientific 
Study seem to be few. 


CP SPEAKS. . 


N Tuts issue Professor Terman, re- 

viewing the report of the con- 

ference on the Selection and Guid- 
ance of Gifted Students for National 
Survival, raises the question as to 
whether education might sometimes be 
omitted or abbreviated for young persons 
of great ability who will nevertheless 
find themselves in the service of civiliza- 
tion. This topic provokes so much 
thought that CP has asked an expert in 
the field of the utilization of manpower— 
Dael Wolfle, of course—to comment 
is what he says. 
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upon it. Here 


Somerset Maugham tells the story of 
an excellent verger who was fired bv a 
stuffy new vicar simply because he 
could not read and write. ‘The ex-verger 
went into trade, and built up a fortune 
that he kept in the bank. When his 
banker tried to persuade him to invest in 
securities, the banker discovered his 
illiteracy. “Why don't you learn?" the 
banker asked. “Do you know what you 
would have been if you could read and 
write?” “Yes,” was the reply, “I know. 
I would have been a verger.” 

Professor Terman raises 
paradox in asking us to consider the 
careers of a hypothetical Abe Lincoln 
with a college degree or a Shakespeare 
with an Oxford education. It is fun to 
speculate over such cases, for in a culture 
that places high premiums on education 
their implication is the contrary one: Let 
a budding genius alone; don't cramp his 
development with the mold of a standard 
education planned for lesser minds. 

Professor Terman’s suggestions of ways 
to improve the schooling of bright 
children indicates that he does not 
accept this implication. Neither do I, for 
it is impracticable even if we believe it. 
In the first place, to allow the Lincolns 
and Shakespeares to develop their own 
talents would require us to recognize 


the same 


them before they became Lincolns and 
Shakespeares. But this we cannot do with 
available techniques. In the second place, 
the Lincoln and Shakespeare examples 
come from an earlier age when the 
chances were high that the “man in a 
million” had not gone very far in school. 
Now the chances are high that he has. 
Franklin did not go to college, but 
Einstein, Bohr, Fermi, von Neumann, 
and practically all of their colleagues did. 
Lincoln had but little schooling; modern 
statesmen have had much more. More- 
over, the odds are increasing that future 
leaders in most fields will be school- 
taught rather than selí-taught, for we live 
in a time of great social pressure for more 
and more education for more and more 
people. 

Even if we believe that first-rate minds 
are likely to be dulled by school routines, 
we cannot expect parents to withdraw 
bright children from school. It is not even 
legal to do so before age 16! The school's 
problem, therefore, is one of helping the 
brightest students to acquire knowledge 
without dulling curiosity, of encouraging 
great diversity in the development of in- 
dividual talents within a system that 
almost of necessity stresses conformity 
for most students, of emphasizing cre- 
ativity and pure intellectual. develop- 
ment in giited students while giving 
greater emphasis to less highly intellec- 
tual goals for ordinary students. 

Admittedly this is a difficult problem, 
but it ought not to be an insoluble one. 
In fact our success in developing other 
kinds of talent can point the way. We 
youngsters of great musical 


encourage 
promise to become fine musicians and we 
allow those with greatest athletic prowess 
to become highly skilled athletes. We 


honor their achievements and we do not 


retard their 
that they progress no more rapidly than 


development by insisting 


the average. Similar encouragement. of 


intellectual ability has been hampered 
by a shallow-minded egalitarianism. 
But perhaps we can escape from that 
fault. There is abroad in the land a 
growing recognition of the need for 
scientists of originality and creative 
ability. The major scientific associations 
are insistent that attempts to educate 
more and better scientists will probably 
fail, unless those attempts are part of a 
broader effort to improve the education of 
very bright students in all fields. This 
insistence demonstrates both a conviction 
that science cannot flourish unless 
scholarship generally flourishes and an 
appreciation of the need for great minds 
in every field of endeavor. We probably 
have now a better opportunity than we 
have had in recent decades to try to 
meet the challenge of educating the very 
bright student. i 

So we had better meet that challenge, 
for future generations are not going to be 
able to pay homage to many untutored 
geniuses in the years ahead. Nor will that 
be a loss—except in colorful example—if 
our successors can but honor enough 
competent young people with a suf- 
ficient, though not necessarily a tra- 
ditional, education.—D.W. 
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On 6 September 1956 CP got wet. The 
top of Harvard’s 190-foot Memorial 
Hall tower, a landmark for eighty years 
and 90 feet higher than the tallest fire- 
ladder in Cambridge, burned up. The 
water that could not reach the top could 
reach the bottom, which is exactly where 
CP lives. But CP was lucky. The 1.5-ton 
bell did not, in spite of prediction, crash 
through upon CP. It is still aloft with its 
menace removed by wire cables. The 
water was only four inches deep on the 
floor and in the desk-drawers of the 
Assistant to the Editor, whereas the 
files merely served as filters. CP is now 
mangling reviews in a way that the 
Editor never thought of, and most ef- 
fectively, for these ironed-out reviews 
have brown and green water-marks on 
them. CP wanted to print this issue on 
similar paper as a memorial to Memorial 
tower, but the printer had no mangle. 
He says it is the Editor who does ‘the 
mangling; he only composes. 
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Strains in Suburbia 


John R. Seeley, R. Alexander 
Sim, and Elizabeth W. Loosley 


Crestwood Heights: A Study of 
the Culture of Suburban Life 
New York: Basic Books, 1956. Pp. 

xv + 505. $6.50. 


By Harry A. BURDICK 
Dartmouth College 


HIS book is the report of a five- 

year study sponsored by the 

National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene (Canada). It focuses upon a 
relatively small, upper-middle class 
suburb of a large Canadian metropolis, 
and consists primarily of a description of 
the community with an emphasis upon 
techniques of socialization. Of interest to 
cattered chapters on 


many should be the 
the methodology used and the problems 
which the authors faced with this 
methodology. 

For persons who prefer their science in 
the form of hypotheses tested and found 
significant at a certain probability level, 
Crestwood Heights may prove to be dis- 
appointing. But if, instead, the criterion 
of evaluation is the discovery of hy- 
potheses, the reader should be enthu- 
siastic. Take the statement, “Many a 
Crestood mother, while ‘accepting’ the 
culturally approved maternal role, re- 
veals an underlying resentment.” In the 
context of the present study, such a state- 
ment, in a way, is a hypothesis, but it 
becomes particularly significant when 
ks how such “resentment” is 
expressed by the mother as she operates 
within the family as a socializing agent 
and in the community as an employer of 
teachers. In this manner, the authors 
sometimes track a specific statement into 
More often, 
take the re- 


one as 


a number of different area 
however, the reader must 
sponsibility for the integration of im- 
plications. [f he will but do this, he will 
find the material rewarding. 

A part of the book is simply a de- 
scription of the community. The de- 
scription is 


careful and meticulous, 
reminiscent of the best of ethnography. 
It provides a context for material to come 
and offers hope for eventual comparisons 
of this community to others or to itself 


after an interval. If anything, the 
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authors’ care threatens at times to grow 
somewhat tedious, for they describe a life 
that will be familiar to most readers. 
Yet the fast reader should not be en- 
couraged to practice his fast reading, for 
there are in these pages periodic insights 
which capture that most elusive ob- 
jectivity regarding the familiar. Space, 
for instance, is viewed as an expensive 
commodity, purchased for privacy, but 
ritualistically the privacy is destroyed by 
invitations to selected groups. One feels 
the influence of Veblen here, and with 
Veblen the authors are in good company. 


"EL body of the book concerns the 
relationship of various institutions with- 
in the community to the process of 
socialization. It is, of Course, not a new 
formulation to perceive the school as 
usurping the functions of socialization 
that earlier and elsewhere were reserved 
to the family. Nevertheless, to assert 
that this process is true and to describe 
how it occurs are two different matters, 
and the authors do well in their descrip- 
tion. For example, they discuss tech- 
niques by which the school handles what 
is perceived as an ideological conflict 
between "maturity values” of per- 
missiveness, cooperation, and responsi- 
bility, and “success values" involved in 
achievement through competition. All in 
all, this section, in conjunction with 
consideration of the club, the camp, and 
parental school organizations, represents 
a high point in a somewhat uneven book, 


Since not all Psychologists will want to 
read this book, 


j it may be helpful. to 
mention some arcas of interest for which 
it is particularly relevant. The volume 
should serve as a significant reminder to 
students of personality and clinical 
psychology of some significant variables 
in the highly complex social matrix, 
Every educational psychologist should 
read the chapters of the functioning of the 
school. While almost the whole 
worthwhile for the social 


book is 
Psychologist, 
perhaps the most interesting aspect is the 
way in which the authors play 
scotch with 1 
‘level 


hop- 
explanations on various 


Implied is the much-needed or- 
ganization of the cultural, social, and 
psychological 


‘levels’ of explanation, 
Finally, the chapter entitled Layman 
aad Expert would make good rcading for 


any behavioral scientist who fancies him- 


self to be such an "expert." The chapter 
may infuriate him, but it would be a good 
thing if it were required reading for any 
graduate program in psychology. 

These words indicate the reviewer's 
ambivalence about this book. In a great 
many of its pages the reader will find 
exciting interpretations and fresh, novel 
hunches that beg to be tested. Such con- 
tributions are presumably gleaned by the 
authors from interviews with "critical" 
subjects, group discussions, and careful . 
observations. Yet the misgivings one has 
concerning the validity of these im- 
pressions are tenaciou Statements of the 
ideology of the population, for example, 
suffer from the absence of any indication 
of degree of variance. Perceptions of the 
"critical" person are important, but there 
is the question of the degree to which 
they reflect the external stimuli and to 
what degree they are distortions, From 
the standpoint of any conventional 
canons of proof, the only cautious con- 
clusion regarding this book would be 
that it offers evidence for relatively 
little yet suggests a great deal, 


ls Parapsychology 
Growing Up? 


R. C. Johnson 


Psychical Research 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. viii + 176, $2.75, 
By MICHAEL Scrivex 
University of Minnesota 


HIS book provides a brief. and 

readable Survey of research in the 

main fields of parapsychology or 
Psychical research (unfortunately only 
until mid-1953) with the authors sug- 
gestions for integrating theories. It is 
almost wholly at with the 
Zeitgeist of American 
merely because of the 
matter of which it tre: 
of the manne 
deviationism 
reason 


variance 
contemporary 
Psychology, not 
ats but also because 
Tin which it is treated. This 

does not constitute a 
for reading it, vet 


there are 


reasons: 5 Pra 
d together with Soal and Bate- 
man’s bast Pana ae 
an's Modern Experiments in Telepathy 


(1954) and Antony Flew's 
proach to Psy 
Provides a þa 


A New Ap- 
chical Research (1053), it 
isic library from which one 


x—— 


can obtain some perspective on the 
situation in the field today. 

The book under review exhibits what 
may be called the traditional approach 
(which is not to deny its originality); 
Soal and Bateman’s book illustrates— 
with a few metaphysical lapses—the 
experimental approach; and Flew’s 
book exemplifies the activities of the 
new school of linguistically oriented 
philosophers. All three volumes are 
largely concerned with giving details of 
certain events or experiments of a 
putatively paranormal kind and only 
secondarily concerned with theorizing 
about them, But even in their selection 
of data from the very considerable liter- 
ature of the subject, these authors dis- 
play illuminating differences. Dr. John- 
son, who is a highly qualified phys cal 
has a particularly strong at- 
the so-called spontaneous 


scientist, 
traction for 
(extra-laboratory) cases. 


|. M true it may be that emi- 


nent and qualified scientists have been 
various supposedly p ychic 
phenomena—and Dr. Johnson is rather 
addicted to pointing out this fact— 
(pp. 2, 58, 79)—the psychologist will be 
only too clear that this merely demon- 
strates the difference between those 
sciences in which objective conclusions 
“an be based on the report of a single 
trained observer and those—as in con- 
psychology where control 
à s, and multiple final 
cteristically required. 
lo to suggest that the 
is exhibiting be- 
be explained on the 
inheritable brain 
sent state ol 
nnot support 


convinced by 


ventional 


statis 
criteria are chara 
It will really not ¢ 
web-spinning spider 
havior which cannot 
“naive supposition of 
tracks” (p. 32); in the pre 
our knowledge we surely cà [5] : 
such imputations of naiveté. Similarly, 
many of the case histories quoted by the 
author are referred to in very confident 


i ica : ena 
tones as involving psychical phe nomena 
there is clearly 


groups, 


(e.g., “In the above case i has 

H H wee > minds 

some communication between the | die 
and child" P- 7). 


of the mother 
psychologist. will probabl 
of the language used by 
analyst in interpretin 
masked and threatening f 
the patient's father . - oe 


i S rt these 
One can only begin to support t $ 
one has already 


y be reminded 
y the psycho- 
g a dream (“The 
ügure is clearly 


particular statements il 


established the validity of the ‘ype of 
interpretation of which they constitute an 
instance; and that absolutely cannot 
be done without control groups, for our 
judgment of the base-rates is hopelessly 
ill-founded on normal experience. Thus 
the with the 
Zeitgeist is not entirely to be dismissed as 
a matter of taste or fashion, but is 
partly a mark of the progress which has 
changed the Zeitgeist in a manner that 
the book overlooks—for the recognition 
of invalid arguments surely constitutes 
halí of all progress in psychology and 
psychical research during this century. 

Nevertheless the book repays the 
reader’s perseverance through its over- 
eagerness to identify the supernatural. 
For if we cannot impugn the laboratory 
work as establishing the existence of 
ESP, then we can with profit contem- 
plate the putative spontancous cases for 
heuristic assistance in developing a 
theory and some further experimental 
designs. This reviewer believes that the 
laboratory work of Soal and Tyrrell, in 
particular, cannot be dismissed. Just as 
discussion of perception by the Gestalt 
psychologists and the philosophers be- 
come at a certain stage a leaven for the 
unrisen dough of later perceptual ex- 
periments, 80 à study of the kind Dr. 
Johnson here presents—with all its 
talk of "psychic aethers" (p. 28) and 
the "collapse of materialism” (p. 33)— 
may be the kind on which we shall have 
ultimately to build our understanding of 
psychical phenomena. 


inconsistency 


Zu Besuch in Europa 


Nijmegen University. Psycho- 
logical Circle 
Psychology in Europe 
Tijdschrift van de Psychologische 
Kring aan de Nijmeegse Universiteit, 
1956, 4, 53-128. 


By Henry P. Davi 
Department of Institutions and 
s, Stale of New Jersey 


Agenci 


SYCHOLOGY as a science is young. 
It has indeed a long past, but 
a short history." That is the 
theme of a special 73-page trilingual 
Psychology in Europe, an issuc—of -he~ 


journal published by the Psychological = 


Circle of Holland’s Nijmegen University, 
under the auspices of the Gawein Founda- 
tion. Sixteen outstanding psychologists, 
representing as many countries, from 
Sweden to Turkey, undertake to acquaint 
their colleagues with the state of scientific 
and professional psychology in their 
respective lands. There are the usual 
historical introductions, the stories of 
emancipation from philosophy, citations 
of leading professors, comments on their 
views and notation of their contributions, 
descriptions of training facilities and 
publications, and the high hopes of 
enthusiasts for the future. 

Browsing through this succinct survey 
provides some interesting bits of inci- 
ental intelligence. The postwar upsurge in 
psychology has been felt in Europe, 
though less keenly than in the United 
States. There is a common concern about 
upgrading standards, extending training, 
and raising qualifications. Senior pro- 
fessors continue to exert strong personal 
influence, steering research along tradi- 
tional lines. Interest in professional 
applications is growing, particularly. in 
education and industry. Clinical facilities 
remain somewhat underdeveloped, and 
psychotherapy is generally considered to 
be the province of psychologically 
trained physicians. 

The healthy growth of 
psychology is reflected in its productivity, 
though the sheer number of American 
publications and their frequent methedo- 
logical orientation must at times seem 
overwhelming to the Europeans. Ameri- 
can influence receives varied reactions, 
from open welcome to equally open 
rejection. Visiting professors have made 
lasting contributions, particularly in 


European 


more remote countries. Germany, cradle 
of modern psychology, has staged a 
recovery, despite its division into East 
and West (both offer reports). Geistes- 
senschaftler 
stimulated by what they tend to con- 


especially have been 


K 


sider the American challenge. 
Anyone interested in study abroad 
will be rewarded by ordering this special 


issue (available for one dollar). 
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Nature-Nurture Advice 
for Parents 


Amram Scheinfeld 


The Human Heredity Handbook 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 
1956. Pp. 276. $3.95. 


By C. P. OLIVER 
University of Texas 


EREDITY plays an important 
part in everyone’s life; yet to 
most people human heredity is 


garnished with false beliefs and mis- 
conceptions, which cause many indi- 
viduals to look upon their own genetical 
problems as hopeless and to fail to under- 
stand their fellow men. 

In this book Scheinfeld attempts to 
correct some of the fears and miscon- 
ceptions people have about heredity. 
The subject matter is so extensive that 
his treatment of many topics was 
necessarily brief. Readers who want 
detailed information are referred to other 
texts and to heredity clinics listed in the 
Appendix. Technical language is kept at 
a minimum. Illustrations, drawn by the 
author, exemplify very well his points. 

Environment and heredity as specific 
causes of variants have always had their 
champions. Actually geneticists recog- 
nize the complementary action of both 
factors but their opinions are not widely 
known by the general public. The author 
repeatedly explains that both heredity 
and environment are active agents 
governing the development of features, 
pigmentation, skeletal structures, normal 
and abnormal intelligence, behavior and 
temperament. He describes the means of 
inheritance for pathological traits and 
diseased conditions but in many cases 
also indicates when and how environ- 
ment may be involved. 

Such emphasis on environmental in- 
fluences may counteract superstitions 
and correct false ideas, yet it seems to 
be overemphasized as though the author 
were trying to build up hope in an 
affected parent that his trait will not 
occur in his children. The reader is in- 
formed that “many conditions formerly 
regarded as due to bad inheritance have 
been traced to bad environments" (pp. 
21b). Parents who worry about having 
homely children are advised that “a 
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much more common situation these days 
is for two homely parents to have a very 
good-looking child” (p. 42). Certainly 
some parents have disfigured features 
because of poor environment or in- 
sufficient care. Their children either by 
receiving better care or because they 
have new combinations of genes may 
turn out to be beautiful; but the physical 
features are conditioned by many pairs of 
genes and there are a number of gene 
combinations that may result in irregular 
features. 


A — means are not available for 
measuring the effects of heredity and 
environment as conditioners of normal 
intelligence and special talents. Schein- 
feld calls attention to evidence indicating 
a probable genic basis but also reminds 
us that we must give consideration to 
environmental factors when comparing 
members of the same or different ethnic 
and racial groups. 

He also attempts to counteract mis- 
understanding caused by bias, folk tales 
and some news articles. He has presented 
a brief but satisfactory treatment of 
blood conditions, including Rh blood- 
type incompatibility associated with the 
hemolytic disease of the newborn. He 
calls attention to the inaccuracy of using 
facial features to identify personality 
traits or criminal tendencies and of 
applying a stereotype to all members of a 
race. 

One purpose of the volume was to 
provide a guide for persons who have a 
genetical problem, usually one concerned 
with abnormalities. Information about 
pathological traits is Scattered under 
general headings throughout the book 
but the index is very good. In some AEG, 
though, the index refers only toa general 
heading such as “finger abnormalities” 
without giving most of the specific 
traits mentioned in the text. 

In general, the author agrees with other 
workers as to the pattern of inheritance 
for a specific trait. Such differences as 
occur from accepted views are not 
serious. Brevity is probably the most 
serious flaw. Some traits are shown to 
have two or three methods of inheritance 
but the descriptions are incomplete and 
the general reader cannot know which 
method applies to his own case (missing 
teeth, p. 100). 


Parents of a defective child often want 
to know the likelihood that they will 
have another affected one. The author 
gives a very short list of traits (p. 244) 
with a general approximation of the 
chance that a repetition will occur. A 
parent will, however, want more specific 
answers suitable to his problem, which 
may, indeed, include the question 
whether he himself is or is not affected. 
In general, it may be said that the work 
would be more useful as a guide for 
counselors and prospective parents were 


the pathological traits more completely 
treated. 


Psychoanalysis—A Minor 
Classic 


Karl Abraham 


Selected Works, Vol. TI: 
Clinical Papers and Essays on 
Psychoanalysis. (Ed. by Hilda 
Abraham; Trans. by Hilda Abra- 
ham and D. R. Ellison, assisted 
Ly € Maas and Anna Hackle.) 
ew bs i 5 
oe eg Basic Books, 1956. 


By Epurant Rosen 
University of Minnesota 


N 1927 there was published a volume 
bow Selected Papers of Karl 
Abraham. The prese bi 

subtitled Selected Soles, Vat = A 
TENE of the Papers in the new volume 
Perd tid appeared in English, 
] een excellently retranslated by 
o Abraham and D. R. Ellison. 
dos bag most part the papers do not 
. © Importance of those in the 
earlier volume, Abraham’s views on 
is Stages, on characterology, and 
ae nie depressive Psychosis, for ex- 
t wr. the bulk of the earlier 
on A touched upon much less 
heh deme At least three of the 
ca however, have historical 
ie "Pi dag essay (1909) on dreams 
gu iim as à pioneer treatment of 
a e Psychoanalytic study (1911) 
aie arua Giovanni Segantini, in 
xu. eing a fascinating document, 
S ei OWed some of Freud's later 
ie on the self-destructive instinct; 
an equally fascinating study (1912) 


—Ó—n 


of the Egyptian king Amenhotep IV and 
monotheism was an early attempt to 
clarify historical problems by use of 
psychoanalytic theory. 

The other papers run from brief 
accounts of specific clinical observations 
to lengthier treatment of such theoretical 
problems as the role of psychoanalysis 
in war neuroses and the contrast between 
psychoanalysis and Couéism. The papers 
on the whole, manifest Abraham's intense 
curiosity about people, his ability to 
summarize case histories quickly and 
clearly, and his capacity for shrewd 
observation, objectivity, and cautious- 
ness. He had a rare gift for moving back 
and forth between clear expositions of 
orthodox psychoanalytic principles and 
level-headed, perceptive awareness of the 
behavior of people. The essay on Coué is 
an example of his judiciousness. One 
might have expected an invective-laden 
blast. Instead here is a calm analysis, 
critical but unemotional, and surprisingly 
friendly. 

Whether major or minor, the papers 
in this volume are worth reading, and in 
all of them the qualities which made 
Freud esteem Abraham so highly are 


cvident. 


All About Speech Disorders 


Wendell Johnson, Spencer F. 
James F. Curtis, 


Brown, 
Edney, and Jac- 


Clarence W. 
queline Keaster 


Speech Handicapped School 


Children (Revised Ed.) 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1956. Pp. xiv + 575. $4.50. 


Bv MARGARET HALL POWERS 
Chicago Board of Education 


‘on of a book 


urs volume is a revi i 

published in 1948, one which was 

highly regarded and extensively 
used. It is the work of five authors, each 
responsible for certain chapters but all 
working together in an unusually well- 
integrated fashion under the general 
editorship of Professor Johnson. re 
book, to quote from its preface, deals 
uestions: (1) What kinds of 
iound among school 
classroom 


with three q 
speech disorders are 
children? (2) What can the 


teacher do about them, on her own or in 
cooperation with a speech correctionist? 
(3) What are the basic examination 
methods and remedial approaches of the 
speech correctionist in dealing with these 
problems?” The exposition is directed to 
both classroom teachers and speech 
correction teachers, and to anyone else, 
lay or professional, having an interest in 
speech problems of school children. 


S. of thenine chapters are devoted to 
the discussion of major types of speech 
disorders, one to a chapter. All disorders 
included are found with significant fre- 
quency among school populations and 
are, therefore, of concern to people in- 
terested in the education and welfare of 
children. The six are: articulatory dis- 
orders, voice disorders, stuttering, re- 
tarded speech development, organic 
speech disorders associated with cleít 
palate and cerebral palsy, and impaired 
hearing. Each chapter presents the 
anatomical, physiological, acoustical, and 
psychological information necessary to 
an understanding of the problem dealt 
with and describes incidence, subtypes, 
symptoms, etiology, examination tech- 
niques, and therapy methods. Great 
emphasis is placed on giving the class- 
room teacher enough background about 
the problem to understand it, to handle a 
child with this problem intelligently in 
her classroom, to give him specific as well 
as general help, particularly in the 
absence of a specialist in speech cor- 
rection, and to cooperate insightfully in a 
professional speech therapy program, 
when one is available. Considerable 
space is also given in each chapter to a 
presentation of the therapy methods used 
by the professionally trained speech 
therapist working in, the school setting. 

The other three chapters deal with 
speech disorders and speech correction in 
a more general way. The first chapter 
discusses the incidence of speech dis- 
orders, the types of disorders to be 
expected in school populations, the 
nature of speech correction. The second 
chapter, The Clinical Point of View in 
Education, is a highly effective statement 
of a sound philosophy and practice of 
mental hygiene in the classroom. It 
could well be required reading for all who 
deal with children in school situations. 
Although the chapter makes a strong 


case for the urgency of identifying, un- 
derstanding, and providing sympa- 
thetically for the child who is deviate in 
speech, it applies equally well to all 
children, whether *handicapped' or not. 
It would be difficult to find a better 
description than this of the optimum 
emotional climate of a classroom. 

The final chapter in the book is de- 
voted to remedial speech programs in the 
public schools: types of programs, the in- 
dividuals who are involved in the speech 
correction "team" and the roles each 
plays, the relationships between the 
speech correctionist and other school per- 
sonnel, how to start a speech-correction 
program and such details of organizing 
and carrying out a program as case-find- 
ing, diagnostic examining, scheduling for 
therapy, remedial methods, and the mak- 
ing of reports. The chapter constitutes a 
brief but excellent manual of speech- 
correction practice in the public schools. 


T- book is highly successful in 
achieving the purposes for which it was 
written. Its style is clear, interesting, and 
readable It is well suited to educated 
readers without technical background in 
speech pathology, but at the same time 
will be rewarding to readers with pro- 
fessional training in this field. It is 
complete in its coverage of all speech 
disorders likely to be encountered with 
frequency in the schools, without dis- 
tracting the nontechnical reader by dis- 
cussion of rare or atypical cases or 
burdening him with overly detailed or 
esoteric material on the common dis- 
orders. It is scientifically valid in its 
treatment of the subject and could 
hardly be other than authoritative, 
emanating as it does from one of the 
country’s leading centers of research in 
speech pathology. The book manages to 
be at once highly informative and at the 
same time interesting and human, per- 
haps because it is liberally illustrated 
with case material. 

Those who are familiar with the first 
edition will note that the revision is the 
same in purpose, scope, and treatment. 
It retains the strengths of the original 


but is improved by some useful pruning 
and rephrasing and by the inclusion of 
much more extensive citation of per- 


tinent research and the amplification of 
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some of the chapters. The chapters most 
enlarged are those on voice disorders, 
stuttering, and the organic disorders and 
the final chapter on the remedial speech 
program in the school, which is nearly 
doubled in length. 

The book will have many uses. It can 
be recommended as a textbook in train- 
ing courses for both classroom teachers 
and speech correctionists, for use in in- 
service training of school personnel of all 
types, for professional workers such as 
public health nurses, social workers, 
psychologists who deal with school 
children, and for the use of intelligent, 
educated parents. The greater scientific 
documentation found throughout the re- 
vision increases its usefulness over the 
original book as a reference in pro- 
fessional courses for speech therapists. 


How to Improve the Best 


D. A. Worcester 


The Education of Children of 
Above-Average Mentality 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska 

Press, 1956. Pp. 68. $2.00. 


By PauL A. Witty 
Northwestern University 


HE RESURGENCE of interest in 

above-average and superior pupils 

in our schools and revelations dis- 
closing their neglect have brought a 
renewed consideration of ways to care 
more adequately for these children and 
young people. 

One of the major problems in dealing 
with the gifted is to find practical 
methods for use in the schools today, 
schools in which there are frequently 
s, meager instructional ma- 


large cla. 
terials, and inadequate numbers of well- 
prepared teachers 

A method which can be employed in 
almost any school system is acceleration. 
A comprehensive treatment of this topic 
is found in this provocative book of 
D. A. Worcester's. The use of acceleration 
has not been popular among American 
educators. Several studies show that 
many administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers fear some consequences from a 
widespread use of acceleration. Yet other 
that failure to 


studies seem to show 
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accelerate also implies risks. Worcester 
says: 


There is evidence to show that gifted children 
who are held back with those of their chrono- 
logical age are more likely to develop be- 
havior and personality problems than are 
those who are accelerated. There is danger 
also of promoting lazy and careless work 
habits among those who are educationally 
beyond their classmates but who are held 
back with them. 


The time when acceleration is best 
practiced is discussed by the author, who 
concludes: 


This writer advocates early entrance, with 
a provision for later acceleration for those 
who were not identified for early entrance 
and for those whose capabilities have become 
so developed that they are no longer work- 
ing efficiently in their present group. The 
senior high school-freshman college years 
seem to offer one of the best possibilities for 
later acceleration. 


Educators are awakening to the fact 
that gifted children in our schools have 
too often been neglected. In some schools 
and classes unusual opportunities are 
being offered the gifted pupil. Surveys 
show, however, that only a beginning has 
been made in caring for this group as a 
whole, although it is generally recognized 
that the preservation and advancement 
of civilization depend to a large extent 
upon contributions made by gifted in- 
dividuals. 

In this book, Worcester makes an 


impressive case for increased use of 
acceleration. 

An unusual feature of the book is its 
dependence for conclusions upon ex- 
perimental investigations, For example, 
the author reviews the studies of children 
admitted early to the first grade. From 
these studies and from additional in- 
vestigations made in Nebraska schools 
Worcester concludes: 


It would seem that to admit to kindergarten 
children who will become five years of age 
before the first of January following their 
admission and who show readiness on the 
basis of mental ability equivalent to an IQ 
of 110 or more, is a justifiable educational 


policy. It would not seem justifiable to refuse 
to do so. 


The book includes a brief but pene- 
trating analysis of enrichment and its 
values, and examines enrichment in re- 
lation to acceleration. 

Throughout the volume, one is im- 
pressed with the impartiality of the 
author and his dependence upon investi- 
gations. 

The reviewer commends the volume 
highly to all persons interested in the 
education of above-average and gifted 
pupils. The volume will also prove 
helpful to school administrators who in 
increasing numbers are seeking ways to 
extend educational opportunities for 
rapid-learning pupils. The psychologist, 
too, will find this analysis of interest 


and 
value. 


The critical sense is so far from freq 
sion of the cluster of qualities that mini 
this light one sees the critic as the real 
inter preter, the brother. . ... Just in pro, 
portion as he reacts and reciprocates a 


quent that it is absolutely rare, and the posses- 
ster lo it is one of its highest distinctions i In 
helper of the artist, a torch-bearing outride à 
‘portion as he is Sentient and restless just ii 
nd penetrates, is the critic a valuable instr 


er, the 
n pro- 
ument. 
—HEnry JAMES 


FILMS 


Bv Aporpen Manor, Editor 


Film Research 


'The 16-mm. motion picture film is be- 
ing used for a variety of educational 
purposes. It is used by the Army for 
special research purposes, for training 
and instruction, for indoctrination, and 
for imparting general information; it is 
used in schools and hospitals, at PTA 
meetings and lay gatherings, in medical 
training and research programs, in in- 
dustry and in the laboratory. . 

The film medium has achieved a promi- 
ass educa- 


nent position as a means form 
has 


tion. The advent of television - 
extended the scope and coverage of the 
16-mm. film beyond the possibilities of 
other traditional educational media. The 
progress made thus far opens up an un- 
limited vista for educational undertakings 
at all levels of audience needs. : 

This view on the educational value of 


the 16-mm. motion picture film is based 
M f its effe "i s as 

on the assumption of Its ae 
the number of film audi- 


measured by 
ences in general. f . 

The screen as a stimulus situation pre- 
es over the written 
a device for 
ttention- 

a sufi- 
learning 


sents many advantag 
or spoken word, at least as : 
focusing attention. That this a 
getting quality, however, 15 not 
cient guarantee for effective 
has long been recognized. à 
If educational films are to be use 
effectively. their production, utilization 
and distribution should consider specific 
aims and appropriate means for 
their effect on the audience. 
The need for research in : 
concerns the nature and content of the 
film as much as the audience pepanas, 
The field presents many dime = A 
research design and requires experime 
tal conditions not easily available. banal 
The most comprehensive instructional 
film research program was ioci 
the United States as a result. of Rigo 
needs for rapid mass learning in the 


assessing 


this arca 


Army. l NM 
irch is found in master's 


Other film resea ; 
ations, as wel 


theses and doctoral dissert 


as in various audio-visual instruction 
literature. 

The following are short reviews of dif- 
ferent instructional film research reports. 
The reports are available through U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Washington 25, D. C., at 
prices as indicated. (All reports num- 
bered 269-7-1 through 269-7-35, with the 
exception of 269-7-19, are also available 
in one volume, Instructional Film Re- 
search Reports, Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
2069-7-36), 1953. Pp. iv +7 4-34 re- 
search reports separately paged. $8.00). 


Background Information 
and General Reports 


Charles F. Hoban, Jr. and Ed- 
ward B. van Ormer 


Instructional Film Research 
1918-1950. (Rapid Mass Learn- 
ing) 


Port Washington, N. Y.: Spec. Dev. 
Center (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-19), 
1951. Pp. vi + 9 chapters separately 
paged. Pp. 179. $2.50. 


The work in the area of instructional 
film research (1918-1950) is comprehen- 
sively and systematically presented. 
Basic principles of learning from films, the 
major film research programs in U.S. A., 
as well as educational, social and in- 
structional aspects of the film medium, 
are analyzed in detail. 

The instructional objectives of films 
are specified as (1) imparting knowledge 
of facts, (2) teaching perceptual-motor 
skills, and (3) influencing motivation, 


attitudes, and opinions. Relevant re- 
search in these areas are presented and 
discussed. Comparisons between instruc- 
tion with films and instruction with other 
media are also made. 

'The instructional value of films de- 
pends not only on the nature and struc- 
ture of the films but also and even more 


on the audience. The audience character- 
istics are analyzed in terms of individual 
predispositional factors (acceptance and 
predisposition to acceptance, threshold 
of excitability, likes and dislikes, appeal), 
social factors (religion, sex, age), intellec- 
tual factors (intelligence and educational 
level, previous knowledge and training). 

The work concludes with a detailed 
presentation of principles of film influ- 
ence. Four major values of instructional 
films are specified as resulting from film 
research studies as follows: (1) people 
learn from films (factual knowledge, con- 
cepts, motor skills, attitudes, and opin- 
ions); (2) when effective and appropriate 
films are used, people learn more in less 
time and are better able to retain what 
they have learned; (3) instructional 
films may stimulate other learning ac- 
tivities; and (4) certain films may facili- 
tate thinking and problem solving. 

Basic principles governing the influ- 
ence of films are stated as follows: (1) the 
principle of reinforcement (the influence 
of films increases as their content rein- 
orces and extends the previous knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and motivation of the 
audience); (2) the principle of specificity 
(the influence of a motion picture is more 
specific than general); (3) the principle 
of relevance (the effect of the film is 
greater when its content is seen as rele- 
vant by the audience); (4) the principle 
of audience variability (reactions to 
films vary with: film literacy, abstract 
intelligence, formal education, age, sex, 
previous experience with the subject, and 
prejudice or predisposition toward the 
subject); (5) the principle of visual 
primacy (narration and commentary are 
secondary factors, the visual presentation 
has primary function); (6) the principle 
of pictorial context (the reaction of the 
audience to motion pictures is selective 
and related to what it finds familiar and 
significant in the pictorial context); (7) 
the principle of subjectivity (individual's 
response to a motion picture is most 
effective when the content has subjective 
value); (8) the principle of rate of devel- 
opment (the instructional value of the 
film is affected by the rate of develop- 
ment of the subject treated in the film); 
(9) the principle of instructional variables 
(the instructional effectiveness of the 


film is increased through proper instruc- 
tional techniques built into the film); and 
finally (10) the principle of instructor 
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leadership (the learning effectiveness of 
the film is affected by the leadership quali- 
ties of the instructor). 

The report is supplemented with a 
glossary of technical terms and refer- 
ences. The work presented in this report 
constitutes an excellent analysis of all 
relevant factors concerning instructional 
films. It is also an indispensable reference 
tool for all those interested in film re- 
search and teaching with films. 

The value of the work would be greatly 
increased if it were supplemented with 
an index by subject and author. 

For completeness of information on 
instructional films, this report could be 
supplemented with, Leslie P. Greenhill 
and John Tyo, Instructional Film Pro- 
duction, Utilization and Research in Great 
Britain, Canada and Australia (Special 

Devices Center, Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-1, 
1949). 


L. P. Greenhill 


Final Report. Instructional Film 
Research Program. Pre-publication 
draft. 

The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity: The Instructional Film Re- 
search Program, (mimeographed), 
1956. Pp. 21. 


This final report on the work done 
under the Instructional Film Research 
Program covers eight years of research. 
The program was established in 1947 for 
the purpose of research on sound motion 
pictures, as part of an overall program 
of research on radio, sound motion pic- 
tures, and television for intensive train- 
ing. The program was originally led by 
Leonard C. Mead and was centered in 
College of Education, Pennsylvania 
State University, under the direction of 
C. R. Carpenter. 

The main objective of the program was 
"to discover and to derive principles 
which should govern the scientific de- 
velopment and effective use of sound 
motion pictures and other such related 
media for achieving the most rapid and 
complete learning by individuals in 
groups." The work was done under 
contract with the Special Devices Center 
of the U. S. Navy. 

The research reports published as a 
result of this work cover the following 
areas: (1) teaching of performance skills 
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by films, (2) teaching facts and princi- 
ples, (3) film utilization, (4) effects of 
films on attitudes, (5) special applications 
of films, (6) methods of film evaluation, 
(7) bibliographic studies, and (8) other 
types of training aids. The value of all 
this series of research besides specific 
recommendations, some of which are 
already integrated in film teaching 
methodology, seems to be the stress on 
"evaluating instructional films or 
film techniques in terms of their effects on 
learners, rather than merely in terms of 
expert opinion." 

The report gives a complete list of 
research personnel and a 155-item bibli- 
ography. 


Staff of the Instructional Film 
Research Program 


A Bibliography of Production, 
Utilization and Research on 
Instructional Films 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 269- 

7-40), 1953, Pp. vi + 145. $3.75. 


The bibliography presented in this 
report contains a comprehensive list of 
references on works dealing with produc- 
tion, utilization and research on instruc- 
tional films up to the early part of 1952. 
Some material on subjects related to 
instructional films such as radio, music, 


learning theory, and research methods 
are also included. 


The work has approximately 1500- 
item references arranged alphabetically 
by author. As noted by L. P. Greenhill 
in the introduction, it can be said that a 
subject index and cross-references would 
increase the value of the work. With the 
exception of this limitation, the bibli- 
ography is a good reference tool. 


C. R. Carpenter 


Logistics of Sound Motion Pic- 
tures for Military Training 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No 

269-7-31), 1952. Pp. vi + 41. $.50. 


Specific criteria for the production, 
selection and utilization of instructional 
films as well as the necessary steps in 
their effective planning 
formulated. 


are clearly 


A film should be used as a training aid 
when there are no other means that could 
do the job or when the training task 
has such requirements that a sound film 
only could satisfy them adequately. 
When there are other means that can do 
a better job, a film is not necessary. 

These general criteria should be 
applied to the planning of films in terms 
of objectives, audience, general training 
instructions and practical conditions oi 
application. Appropriate instructional 
principles, moreover, should be incor- 
porated into the films. 

Film-producing teams should be 
specially trained, and the film should be 
tested before release and also validated. 

Since the effectiveness of a film varies 
also with the audience, multiple versions 
of a film appear desirable. 

The organization of a Central Training 
Operations Analysis Group with the 
function of determining the actual 
effectiveness of the produced training 
media is recommended. The problem of 
utilization of films is also analyzed. 

Although this report deals with the 
use of instructional films for military 
uses, the principles formulated should 
apply equally well to the whole area of 
educational films. 

Kinsley R. Smith and E. B 

Van Ormer 


Learning Theories and Instruc- 


tional Film Research 

Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Devices Center (Tech. 
269-7-6), 1949, Pp. 


Special 
Rep. No. 
ii + 12, $25. 


The main aim of this study 
provide a frame of reference for 
systematic approach to rese 

Principles of basic learning, to be 
embodied in the nature of instructional 
films, are formulated in detail for motiva- 
tion and incentives, self-activity, seeing 
and organizing relationships (meaning- 
fulness), the principle of effect (reinforce- 
ment of responses) practice and repeated 
Presentation, generalization, application 


or transfer, and the characteristics of the 
learner, 


was to 
a more 
arch work. 


Film Characteristics that 
related to the instruction 
Such as color 


might be 
al value of films 
; Music, esthetic tone, and 
Voice, are also listed. Specific arcas. of 
research on methods of utilization. of 


films for instruction are clearly formu- 
lated. 


The systematic presentation of various 


principles of learning and their applica- 
tion to the instructional film should 
prove useful in other learning situations 
as well. 


John V. Zuckerman 


Music in Motion Pictures: Re- 
view of Literature with Im- 
plications for Instructional 
Films 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-2), 1949. Pp. vi + 17. $.50. 


A review of the literature on music in 
motion pictures is presented with impli- 
cations as to learning from films. 
intuitive relationships that 


Certain 
al testing are formulated 


need experiment n 
as follows: (1) perceptual direction (music 
could contribute to the mental set of the 
. viewer); (2) motivational aid (through a 
rewarding emotional tone and disposi- 
tion); (3) conceptual aid (through pro- 
vision for continuity and *closure"); Q) 
memory reinforcement (through repeti- 
tion and redintegration) ; and (5) attitude 
terminers (through asso- 


and opinion de ; 
s of music). 


ciation with certain type 


Audio-Visual Channels 
of Communication 


Harold E. Nelson and Karl R. 


Moll (Report prepared by H. E. 
Nelson, K. R. Moll and N. Jaspen). 


Audio and 


Comparison of the 
of Instruc- 


Video Elements 
tional Films ] 7 
Port Washington, N. Y- Specia 
Devices Center (Tech. Rep: _No. 
269-7-18), 1950. Pp. ii + 16. $.50. 
The experiments on the effectiveness 
of auditory versus visual elements n 
instructional films are presented. f 
The research is based on learning from 
three films: Theory of Flight, Problems of 
Flight, and Land and Live in the Desert, 
and without sound track. 
that. both chan- 
are effective, but 


presented with 
The results indicate 
nels of communication 


each is capable of conveying certain 
types of information. Since both chan- 
nels used together are more effective 
than either channel alone, the total 
effectiveness would depend on “the best 
possible integration of the audio and the 
video elements of the film." 

For completeness of information this 
report could be supplemented with 
Richard H. Henneman & Eugene R. 
Long, A Comparison of the Visual and 
Auditory Senses as Channels for Data 
Presentation. Ohio: Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center (Tech. Rep. No. 54-363) 
1955. Pp. iii + 38. 


Comparison of Training 


Aids 
G. M. Torkleson 


The Comparative Effectiveness 
of a Mockup, Cutaway and 
Projected Charts in Teaching 
Nomenclature and Function 
of the 40-mm. Antiaircraft 
Weapon and the Mark-13 
Type Torpedo 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center. (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-100), 1954. Pp. iv + 21. 


In view of determining the most 
appropriate training aid in teaching 
nomenclature and functioning of certain 
types of naval ordnance to trainees of 
levels of ability, cutaways, 
mock-ups and projected. transparencies 
were compared experimentally. The 
comparison of these training media was 
made within the context of regular 
courses of studies for the trainees. 

The results of the investigation show 
(1) that with trainees of superior ability 
there are only small differences in train- 
ing effectiveness, (2) that the cutaway 
was not significantly superior to colored 
transparencies, (3) that with groups of 
average ability significant differences 
found, although further research is 
ry, and that (4) most differences 
f cutaway and mock-up over 

illustrations, black-and-white, 


different 


were 


nece: 
favored 
manual 


and colored transparencies. 


Color vs. Black and White 


A. W. VanderMeer 


Relative Effectiveness of Color 
and Black and White in In- 
structional Films 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-29), 1952. Pp. iv + 21. S.50. 


The importance of color in instruc- 
tional films as to effectiveness of learning 
was investigated. 

Two experiments are reported in which 
color and black-and-white versions of 
five instructional films were used. 

The results show that learning occurs 
with both types of film, with no marked 
superiority for the color film. 

The color contributes to a reduction of 
the rate of forgetting. 

The learners prefer color versions, but 
the films are liked or disliked on the basis 
of content rather than color. 


Film as Projective Test 


Charles J. McIntyre 


Evaluation of Motion Pictures 
to Simulate Reality in the 
Thematic Apperception Test 


Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 


Devices Center. (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-47), 1955. Pp. iv + 12. 
The possibility of using motion- 


picture films for projective personality 
testing is investigated. ` 
A series of 25 pictures of 35 sec. each 
were used as experimental films. The 
pictures are based on five TAT cards, 
each presented in five different versions, 
at various degrees of “‘iconicity”’, that is 
to say, with increased lifelike qualities. 
Thus, the first version is a photograph of 
a TAT card; the second version is the 
same photograph but of a real person; 
the third version is same picture but one 
in movement; the fourth shows inter- 
action with the environment, and the 
fiith, speech. All the pictures maintained 
their degree of ambiguity so as to allow 
for individual projection. Through the use 
of MMPI items the subjects were tested 
as to their perception of the protagonist 
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in the film and the perception of them- 
selves, with projection defined as “the 
degree to which an individual's percep- 
tion of a film protagonist agrees with 
his perception of himself.’ 

The analysis of the results on 425 
college students indicated (1) that the 
perception of an ambiguous protagonist 
in the film as being like oneself is not so 
common as the TAT literature assumes, 


(2) that the movie picture is not a good 
medium for projective personality testing 
and (3) that subjects do not project more 
upon protagonists that are like them- 


selve: to sex and age. 


Film Content 


W. S. Vincent, P. Ash and L. P. 
Greenhill 


Relationship of Length and Fact 
Frequency to Effectiveness of 
Instructional Motion Pictures 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-7), 1949. Pp. ii + 14. $.50. 


The problem of succinct presentation 
of factual information in an instructional 
film is analyzed with reference to (1) the 
total amount of information presented 
in a film of a given length, and (2) the 
length of time allotted for conveying a 
fixed amount of information. 

Four experimental versions of a film 
on weather were used. 

The results show that "packing more 
and more information into a film yields 
only a very slight increment in total 
measured learnings.” 


Daylight Projection 


J. A. Murnin, W. 
F. Harby 


Hayes, and S. 


Daylight | Projection of Film 
Loops as the Teaching Me- 
dium in Perceptual-Motor 


Skill Training 

Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
7269-7-26), 1952. Pp. iv + 8. 


\ comparative study between teaching 
an athletic skill by daylight projection 
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and by actual instructors was made. The 
results of the study (with 79 students) 
indicate that athletic skills could be 
learned without an experienced instruc- 
tor, but that live instruction was superior 
to learning from film. In daylight pro- 
jection instructors with little experience 
can teach athletic skills with the use of 
film loops. 


Philip Ash and Nathan Jaspen 


Optimum Physical Viewing 
Conditions for a Rear Projec- 
tion Daylight Screen 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 

Devices Center. (Tech. Rep. No. 

269-7-37), 1953. Pp. iv + 17. 


The continuous-loop cabinet-type pro- 
jector with rear projection arrangement 
permits use in relatively high illumina- 
tion. The however, 
limits the size of the viewing group and 
introduces special learning conditions. 

This study deals with the effect on 
learning of (1) viewing angle, (2) distance 
from the screen, and (3) room illumina- 
tion. The analysis of experimental data 
obtained indicates that (1) there is an 
optimum area for viewing (30? on each 
side of the center line), and that (2) in 
this optimum viewing area the use of the 
cabinet-type projector would be at least 
as good as viewing the screen in the dark. 


small-size screen, 


S. F. Harby 


Evaluation of a Procedure for 
Using Daylight Projection of 
Film Loop in Teaching Skills 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Spec. Dev. 

Center (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-25), 

1952. Pp. iv + 11. $.50. 


Daylight projection with the use of 
rear projection or translucent daylight 
screen was investigated with reference to 
teaching perceptual-motor skills. Four 
variables were considered in the learning 
of tumbling skills: (1) the mode of 
presentation of the demonstration (is 
presentation by dé 


e light motion picture 
as effective as a live instructor's presenta- 
tion?); (2) the distribution of presenta- 
tion and practice (massed demonstration 
vs. demonstration-practice combined); 
(3) movie demonstrations combined wih 
practice; and (4) coaching. 


The results show that in teaching 
athletic skills a motion-picture demon- 
stration is as effective as a demonstration 
by the instructor; regulated movie 
demonstrations mixed with practice is 
more effective than free choice of the 
learner as to viewing demonstrations: 
coaching is effective, but a fair amount of 


proficiency could be achieved by films 
alone. 


Film Commentaries 


C. W. Lathrop and C. A. Norford 


Contributions of Film Introduc- 
tions and Film Summaries to 
Learning 
Films 
Port Washington, N. Y.: 

Devices Center (Tech. Ta 

269-7-8), 1949, Pp. ii + 23. $ 


from Instructional 


Special 
No. 


This exploratory study deals with the 
effect on learning from films of intro- 
ductory and summarizing sequences, 

Three films were used. Each had two 
versions, one with introduction (or 
summary), the other without. The films 
were shown to comparable groups of 
high-school students. 

The results indicate that, for the films 
used in this research, “the introductions 
and summaries made small 


sum positive 
contributions to learning" 


There was, 
however, one exception when the effect 
of the introduction The 


need for further is therefore 
indicated, 


H. E. 


Meer 


was negative. 


research 


Ison and A. W. Vander- 


m 
lhe Relative Effectiveness of Dif- 
ering Commentaries in an An- 
imated Film on Elementary 
Meterology 
Port. W. ashington, N, Y, 


Devices Center (Tech. 
269-7- 43), 


: Special 
Rap. No. 


1955. Pp. iv + 19, 


The importance. of 


the commentary 
as to improving the te 


aching effective 
Ness of an instructional film See 
gated through the 
meteorology j 
of the 
duced, 


use of a film on 


in which three modification? 
original commentary were intro 
The modifications concerned the 


conte 
nent of the commentary as to length 


of sentence, simplicity of words, use ot 


pronouns, intelligibility, and similar 


factors, 

The results show that the changes in 
the commentary, with pictorial content 
constant, had a small effect on the over- 
all learning (the results were consistently 
different but statistically not significant). 
Learning attributable only to listening to 
the commentary is less than that due to 
both picture and sound. 

The test questions based on 
diagrams from animated films result in 
higher scores than those based on verbal 
The result is, however, not 


line 


items only. 
statistically significant. 


John V. Zuckerman 
Commentary Variations: Level 
of Verbalization, Personal Ref- 
erence, and Phase Relations 

. T — Days 
in Instructional Films on Per 


ceptual-Motor Tasks 


Port Washington, N. Ex Special 
Devices Center. (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-4), 1949. Pp. vi + 63. $1.00. 

Learning from films involves visual, 
auditory, and perceptual 
terms of the events portray 
track, and the meaningfuln 


processes in 
ed, the sound 
ess for the 


viewer. 

This research deals witl 
knot-tying tas! s) 
ds of verbaliza- 
low, medium, high), (2) 
ronouns OF forms 
relationships 
h reference 


1 the effect on 


the learning of a skill ( 
of three variables: (1) leve 
tion (none, 
personal reference (p 
of address), and (3) phase r 
(sound leading, or lagging wit 
to picture). 

The study is based 
experimental motion pi t 
1787 subjects in groups of t 
test of learning was actual performance 
immediately after the showing of films. 

The results indicate (1) that verbaliza- 
put effective only at 
imperative 


on the use of 


ctures shown to 
about 60. The 


tion is necessary 


1, (2) that the K 
; active voice, 
rst or third 


a medium leve 
mood and second person, 


are more effective than the fi lations 
person, (3) that phase relatio 


: " ack are 
between picture and sound tra 1^" 
. sre IS uu 
important, although there is ne 


further research. 


and 


ON THE OTHER HAND... 


READERSHIP BEGINS AT HOME 


It is a curious fact that, while the per- 
centage of illiteracy in the adult population 
of the United States has decreased steadily 
period for which U. S. 


over the eighty y 
Bureau of the Census figures are available, 
the statistical data in Dr. DuShane's editorial 
show that a smaller percentage of adults are 
reading books now than during the depres- 
sion years of the 1930's. It seems that 97.56, 
of adults in the U. S. know how to read, 
whereas only 17¢¢ of them are reading books. 
The reading problem seems to be more a 
matter of how to get books into American 
teach American 


homes than of how to 


children to read. 

The English do have books in their homes; 
55°; of the adults read books. From the 
statistics that Dr. DuShane has given, we 
might conclude that more English homes con- 
tain books because a greater variety of books 
is ilable for purchase in that country 
than in the United States. The number of 
different books, per capita, published in the 
United Kingdom is four times greater than 
that in the United States. Altogether 19,962 
books were published last year for the United 
Kingdom’s population of 55,000,000 persons; 
only 12,589 books were published for the 
United States’ population of 165,000,000. 

The population of the U. S. is more varied 
K. and might be expected 
variety in 


than that of the U. 
to need greater, rather than le 
content of its books. Yet only one new 


the 
book per 13,000 persons was published in 


the United States, while the U. K. was 
publishing one new book per 3,000 persons. 
Stated another way, this ratio means that 
in the U. S. only one person out of 13,000 
is able to publish a manuscript in book form; 


in the U. K. one person out of 3,000 can print 


the book he has written, 
Perhaps we can accurately 
difference between reading habits in the 
United States and the United Kingdom by 
glish read more books 


define the 


saying that the E 
the Americans read more rejection 


and 


slips. 
Dorotuy Ransom 


Detroit, Michigan 


NO REVIEW 
CP asked us to examine Arthur H. Hirsch's 
Sexual Misbehavior of the Upper Cultured 
1956) and to recommend 


(Vantage Pre 
whether or not it 


for a scholarly journal are obliged 


hould be reviewed. Re 


viewel 


10 be impartial and objective, free of narrow 


the 
accepted standards of good scholarship and 
research. Their review should attempt to do 
justice to both the author and his product, 
while at the same time performing a service 
for the 
In the light of these obligations, the re 

viewers, after careful study, offer the follow- 
ing considered judgment of Hirsch's book: 
premeditated humbug. 

Wituiam F. Soskix 

MICHAEL AMRINE 

Washington, D. C. 


scientific provincialisms, mindful of 


aders. 


AUTHORS READ, AND READERS WRITE 


I am writing now not as the author or 
editor of Preseniday Psychology but as a 
reader of Dr. Hall's review of the volume, 
who may wish some clarification on a point 
or two and who may offer a suggestion in 
one instance. 

(a) The reviewer designates Roback as 
“indefatigable and peripatetic.” From per 
sonai knowledge, I can say that the first adjec- 
tive is hardly applicable. The man tires 
sily and lacks energy. As to the second 


e 
adjective, I can only guess what is meant, 
but the average reader might gather that 
Roback is an Aristotelian; but surely that 
is not what the reviewer intended to imply. 

(b) The reviewer further says, "In this 
vast undertaking, which is misnamed a 
symposium," etc. Why is it not a sympo- 
sium? Must the contributors sit down to- 
gether to write their pieces in order that the 
collaborated volume might be called à sym- 


posium? The difference between an anthology 
and a symposium has been fully explained 
in the introduction. 

(c) The ‘hallowed’ topic of learning has 
not been omitted but was treated analytically 
heads in different 
chapters. It seemed to the editor that, due 
to the influence of Thorndike and his students 
(both in education and animal psychology), 
that synthetic department bids fair to over- 
extend itself. Hence it was thought best to 


under several several 


distribute its elements more equitably in 
stead of further promoting its dominion. 
It is a deviation which is necessitated by 
the ideational gregariousness of psychologi s 

(d) The suggestion to ask ten psycholog 
to write on the current status in the editor's 


ea of competence," is, as the reviewer 
seems to realize, “probably unrealistic" not 
only because of the uncooperativeness of 
very busy research men, but because pub 
lishers nowadays are not interested in seg 
ments but in comprehensive volumes, simply 
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because of the competition. The compara- 
tively limited sales of such surveys of a re- 
stricted area as against the soaring costs of 
production are definitely a realistic matter. 
I have no criticism to offer of Dr. Hall's 

review as a whole; it was fair and even 
gracious. 

A. A. ROBACK 

Emerson College 


WAS SIMMEL RIGHT? 


There are nine cases where I would like 
to dissent from Simmel’s review of Denial 
of Illness: Symbolic and Physiological Aspects 
(CP, July), but I will content myself with 
mentioning four. 

1. Simmel refers to alleged sections of the 
book as “patterns of disorganization” and 
“language disturbances.” Unfortunately no 
such sections exist. There are, however, 
chapters entitled Patterns of Disorientation 
and The Language of Denial, which are con- 
siderably different in intent and scope from 
the headings referred to by Simmel. 

2. Simmel erroneously states that Babin- 
ski introduced the term anosognosia “to 
denote apparent unawareness of left-sided 
hemiplegia or blindness (or both).” Babinski 
actually used the term only for left hemi- 
plegia, while denial of blindness has been 

referred to in the literature as ‘“Anton’s 
syndrome." 

3. She states that “it is unfortunate 
that...the monograph by H. Hécaen and 
J. de Ajuriaguerra . . . seems to have escaped 
the authors’ attention." This might better 
have been referred to as an omission rather 
than with the invidious implication of having 
been overlooked. As a matter of fact, we did 
read the reference in question and felt that, 
while it presented some interesting clinical 
material, it contained no new formulation 
relevant to our thesis. 

4. She also says that “many of the great 
names in neurology have contributed to 
this topic in the last fifty years, and a syste- 
matic review of what they had to say would 
have been most timely." This is said despite 

a historical introduction summarizing the 
major views and issues, including citation 
of the work of many "great names." In her 
very next sentence she notes that a “con- 
temporary and comprehensive analysis” 
has been written by Hécaen and Ajuriaguerra. 
Well, if a contemporary systematic review 
has been written, then why say that one is 
needed, especially when discussing a book 


written for the purpose of presenting the ob- 

servations and conclusions of eight years of 

research, including the largest series of such 
cases ever presented in detail? 

ROBERT L. KAHN 

Hillside Hospital, Glen Oaks, N. ) 
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annual review, 168; electrophysiology, 
3231.; films, 348f.; phosphenes, 181f.; psy- 
chology and physics, 176f.; retinal image, 
3411.; survey, 177; symposium, 341 

Sex 
Christianity and, 181; Kinsey reports, 
232-4; morality and, 74f.; physician's 
manual, 86f. 

Silliman Lectures, 175 

Skinner's learning theory, 7f. 

Slavson's views on psychotherapy, 42f. 

Smell, annual review, 168 

Social anthropology 
cultural change, 144; youth's aspirations, 
1H 

Social psychology 
annual review, 165f.; attitudes, 52f.; be- 
havior theory, 265í.; cultural adjustment, 
214f.; cultural patterns, 144; divorce, 
310f.; factory, 340f.; family, 299f.; films, 
55-9, 185-7, 251, 347; in Germany, $85í.; 
group cohesion, 267; group guidance, 278; 
Hull, 265f.; human relations, 90, 143, 266f.; 
individual differences, 22 industry, 274f.; 
industrial morale, 334f.; interaction, 
163-5; Kinsey reports, 232-4; leadership, 
176; mental hospital, 76f.; morale, 267; 
norms, 118f.; opinion, 300f.; personal 
influence, 219; personality as 
333í.; politics, 203í.; predjuice, 82f., 185 
public relations, 170; racial, 211f.; roles 
118f.; sane society, 271-3; sex mores, 741.5 
social areas, 184; social work (film), 186; 
sociology, 358; Soviet personalities, 148; 
surburban culture, 364; suicide, 244; survey 

symbols, 216f.; text 


H 


design, 261f.; 
values, 22; visual perception, 332f. Sec 
also Dynamic psychology and Groups 


Social science 


criticisms of, 294-6; method, 137-9; re- 
search, 137-9 

Sociology 
peculiarities of, 204-6; social psychology 


and, 358; suicide, 244 
Soviet Union, personalities in, 149 
Space perception, inverted vision and (film), 
187f. 
Special classes, mental deficiency and, 22 
Speech 
disorders, 3671.; stuttering, 3244. See also 
Communication 
Statistics 


annual review, 167; concepts. 306f.; factor 


analysis, 50f.; measurement, 197f.; proba- 
bility, 338; psychometrics, 302; subjective. 
14f.; survey, 261f.; text, 306f. 
Stochastic learning models, 99-104 
Stress, anxiety and, 340 
Stuttering, in children and adults, 324f. 
Suicide, causes of, 244 
Survey design, 261f. 
Surveys 
behavioral science, 78; fields of psychology, 
83f.; general psychology, 237 
Swift, psychoanalytic study of, 105-7 
Symbols, society and, 216f. 
Symposia, 231f. 
Systems 
Guthrie, 9f.; Hull, 
ner, 7f.; Tolman, 5-7. See also Learning 


Taste, annual review, 168 

Teaching 
high-school psychology, 140-3; paper- 
bound books, 291-4. See also Education 
and Educational psychology 

Tests 
clinical psychology, 115í.; mental, 219f.; 
occupational, 298f.; Rorschach, 220; theory 
and practice, 171. ! 

Textbooks 
core series (forthcoming), 209; fields of 
psychology, 82f.; Garrett, 70f.; Karn & 
Weitz, 691., 222 (letter); Krech & Crutch- 
field (forthcoming book), 209; Morgan, 
195-7; paperbound, 291-4; pictures in 
(letter), 284; Ruja, 70, 222 (letter); 
Wickens & Meyer, 71f. See also specific 
topics ] 

Theatre, psychoanalysis and, 12 

Thorne's views on psychotherapy, 42f. 

Thought 
judgment and, 134-6; Bartlett (lorth- 
coming book), 209; Bruner, Goodnow & 
Austin (forthcoming book), 145 

Tobacco (film), 349 

Tolman’s learning theory, 5-7 

Tranquilizers. psychiatric use of, 3041, 

Twins, behavior disorders in, 17 


Unconscious, see Psychoan 
University, freedom in, 26: 


Verbal behavior (forthcoming book), 175 
Vision ‘ 
annual review, 168; inverted (film), 187{.- 
phosphenes, 1811.; retinal image, 341f » 
Vocabulary, for dynamic psychology m" 
Vocational guidance (films), 280 = : 


Warfare, psychological, 114 

Wolberg’s views on psychotherapy. 42f 
Work, see Industrial psychology uis 
Work groups, 19 | 
Worship, psychology and, 342 


Youth, aspirations of, 144 


Zen thought, psychology and, 218 
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